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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  Compiler  of  the  Glossary  of  North   Country 
Words,  after  the  publication  of  the  second  edition, 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  work,  and 
correcting  what  he  considered  capable  of  amendment. 
He  had  also  received  from  several  of  his  friends  sug- 
gestions and  additions  of  considerable  value ;  these  he 
unfortunately  did  not  live  to  digest  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  fit  them  for  the  press ;  and,  as  a  third  edition 
was  called  for,  the  task  devolved  upon  one  who  felt 
his  inability  to  fulfil  it  as  he  could  wish,  but  which 
respect    for   the    memory   of   his    departed   father 
prompted  him  to  undertake.     In  addition  to  several 
of  those  friends  of  his  late  father,  whose  assistance 
was  acknowledged  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edi- 
tion, the  editor  has  to  express  his  obligation  for  the 
valuable  communications  made  to  him  by  his  late 
lamented  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  of  Hart- 
bum,  by  the  late  Mr.  Brumell,  of  Morpeth,  and  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Armstrong,  of  Castle  Eden,  whose  voca- 
bulary of  terms  used  in  the  collieries  on  the  Tyne 
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and  Wear  is  a  curious  and  necessary  addition  to  the 
work.  For  the  valuable  and  laborious  services  of 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Newcastle,  in  preparing  this  edition 
for  the  press,  he  has  also  to  render  his  warmest 
acknowledgments. 

The  examples  given  from  our  early  writers,  both 
English  and  Scotch,  will  prove,  what  many  lexicon 
graphers  have  maintained,  that  the  language  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  previous  to,  and  up  to,  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  was  nearly  identical ;  and  they 
will  also  prove,  that  much  of  the  dialect  of  the  North 
is  not  a  patois,  as  many  have  supposed,  but  was  the 
language  of  composition  from  the  dawn  of  English 
poetry,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  to  the  ac- 
cession of  James  the  First,  when  the  simplicity  of 
the  Saxon  tongue  yielded  to  a  more  ornate  style. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Xhe  Glossary  before  the  Reader  is  the  result  of  those  hours 
of  literary  amusement,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
unbend  the  mind  from  professional  labour.  The  Author  has 
felt  much  satis&ction  at  the  fiavourable  reception  which  his 
former  attempt  to  collect  and  preserve  the  relics  of  our  good 
old  Northern  dialect  has  received  from  some  of  the  first  liter- 
ary characters  of  the  age.  He  has,  in  particular,  been  gra- 
tified by  the  approbation  of  several  gentlemen  of  great 
philological  learning,  in  both  kingdoms ;  among  whom  he  is 
proud  to  rank  the  Rev.  H.  I.  Todd,  the  profound  editor  of 
two  editions  of  Dr.  Johnson's  national  work,  with  the  most 
valuable  additions  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Jamieson,  whose 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language  contains 
a  labour  of  lexicography,  as  elaborate  and  comprehensive  as 
any  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  Author  may  be  permitted  to  denominate  this  an 
entire  new  work,  rather  than  a  second  edition  of  his  former 
publication.    Independent  of  the  numerous  additions,  which 
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farther  research  and  oommunicationy  both  with  the  living 
and  the  dead,  have  enabled  him  to  give,  all  the  old  articles 
have  undergone  a  complete  revision,  and  most  of  them  are 
re-written.  A  wider  range  has  been  taken,  and  a  variety  of 
circumstances  relative  to  the  usages  of  the  olden  time,  as 
well  as  to  the  local  customs  and  popular  superstitions  of  the 
present  day,  have  been  introduced.  The  ancient  traditions 
of  the  country  are  entitled  to  more  regard  than  is  generally 
given  to  them  by  the  iiEtftidious.  However  hyperbolically 
exaggerated,  or  concealed  from  the  perception  of  this  en- 
lightened age,  few  of  them  are  wholly  fiEdse. 

The  Glossary  has  been  made  much  more  copious  in  the 
etymological  department-— alike  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
and  the  philologist.  Every  scholar  is  aware  of  the  extraor- 
dinary analogy  of  various  languages.  In  many  of  the  ar- 
ticles will  be  frequently  found  noticed  the  words  of  similar 
origin,  appearance,  and  meaning,  in  the  cognate  dialects, 
ancient  and  modem,  of  the  North  of  Europe,  which  may  be 
truly  said  to  form  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  English,  and  on 
which  the  flowers  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been  em- 
broidered. Notices  are  also  given  of  striking  affinities,  in 
sound  and  meaning,  with  different  other  languages ;  though 
these  are  not  always  sufficient  to  constitute  an  etymon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  reasons  for  preserving  our  old 
words.  They  are  generally  simple  and  expressive,  and  often 
more  emphatic  than  their   modem   synonymes.     By   the 
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revival  of  a  more  general  relish  for  early  English  writers,  the 
reader  will  imperceptibly  acquire  a  habit  of  regarding  them 
in  the  light  of  their  pristine  dignity.  He  vdll  no  longer 
hastily  pronounce  to  be  mdgarisms  what  are  in  reality  areha' 
isfM — ^the  hardy  but  deep  and  manlyy  tones  and  sentiments 
of  our  ancestors.  The  book  will  prove  how  much  is  retained 
of  the  ancient  Saxon  speech — ^in  its  pure  unadulterated  state 
— ^in  the  dialect  of  the  North  of  England,  which  also  exhibits 
more  of  the  language  of  our  Danish  progenitors  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Our  Northern  words  and  terms,  though  often  disguised  in 
different  spelling  and  structure,  bear  strong  affinity  to  the 
Scottish  language.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  them  will  be 
found  to  be  in  current  use  in  each  country.  Even  laying  out 
of  view  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  writers,  that  the 
Scottish  language  is  merely  a  dialect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  similarity  of  words  and  phrases  used  both  in  the  North 
of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
English  territory,  having  anciently  formed  a  portion  of  the 
faster  kingdom.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  number  of 
the  words  in  this  Glossary,  which  are  unknown  to  the  South, 
are  in  common  use  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  It  is  true  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  may  be  traced  to  the  French  ;  but 
hence  the  words  used  in  Scotland  may  often  be  explained 
and  elucidated  by  reference  to  those  of  the  North  of  England, 
and  vke  verm, 

VOL,  I.  b 
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By  a  communication  from  George  R.  Kinloch,  Esq.,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Author  has  been  furnished  with  an  extensive 
list  of  our  North  Country  words  which  are  in  use  in  Scot- 
land,  some  of  which  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Dr.  Jamie- 
son,  though  Mr.  Kinloch  says  they  are  well  known  as  Scot- 
tish words.  In  some  instances  where  they  differ  in  spelling, 
or  have  a  wider  signification  in  Scotland,  the  Author  has 
either  given  the  Scots  orthoepy,  or  the  additional  meaning. 

To  James  Losh,  Esq.,  Major  Thain,  George  Taylor,  Esq., 
Anthony  Easterby,  Esq.,  Rev.  William  Turner,  Rev.  James 
Raine,  Rev.  George  Newby,  Mr.  Edward  Hemsley,  Mr. 
Robert  Thompson,  and  those  other  friends  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  by  allowing  the 
Author  the  unrestrained  use  of  their  interleaved  copies  of  the 
former  edition,  he  returns  his  grateful  thanks. 

For  the  invaluable  and  kind  assistance  afforded  him  by  his 
antiquarian  friends,  Robert  Surtees,  Esq.,  of  Mainsforth,  and 
Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp ;  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell,  B.  D., 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  Matthew  Culley,  Esq.,  of  Fowberry 
Tower,  1. 1.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  Cotes,  R.  R.  Green- 
well,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Fenwick,  Esq.,  in  the  unreserved 
communication  of  various  manuscript  vocabularies  of  provin- 
cial terms,  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties, his  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due,  and  he  feels  sin- 
cere pleasure  in  thus  publicly  recording  his  sense  of  the 
obligation. 
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With  these  aids,  and  with  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment he  has  received,  daring  his  undertaking,  from  different 
eminent  individuals,  which  it  would  have  the  appearance  of 
personal  vanity  in  the  Author  to  particularize,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  making  the  most  of  the 
time  which  he  could  allow  himself  from  other  avocations,  to 
re-construct,  and,  as  he  hopes,  materially  to  improve,  the 
Glossary  of  North  Country  Words. 

Of  the  instances  of  iniscon<^ption  and  inadvertence,  which 
may  still  remain,  those,  who  are  most  conversant  with  the 
subject,  will,  in  its  various  and  complicated  nature,  discover 
the  best  extenuation. 

AlUan  Place,  im  Marehy  1829. 
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Br. • Andent  British  Language. 

Celt Celtic  Language. 

Cumb. Cumberland  Dialect. 

Dan. Danish  Language. 

Dur. • -  Durham  Dialect. 

Dut Dutch  Language. 

Fr. French  Language. 

Ghiel Gaelic  Language. 

Germ German  Language. 

Gr Greek  Language. 
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York. Yorkshire  Dialect 
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MEMOIR 


OF  THE  LATE 


JOHN  TBOTTER  BEOCKETT,  ESQ.,  R  S.  A. 


Manibus  date  lilia  plenis : 


Purpureos  spargam  flores, 

His  saltern  acomnulem  donis,  et  ftingar  inani 
Munere. 


The  Life  of  a  Country  Solicitor,  engaged  from  ^^mom  to 
dewy  eve**  in  the  round  of  professional  duties,  does  not  or- 
dinarily afford  those  incidents  which  render  Biography  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  And  yet,  we  not  unfrequently  see, 
in  the  faculty  of  the  Law,  men  with  minds  so  constituted 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pressing  engagements,  they 
can  find  ease  and  relaxation  in  the  simple  change  of  study, 
and  grasp  intelligence  on  subjects  which,  to  an  ordinary  ob- 
Berrer,  seem  alien  to  what  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  **  a 
legal  mind."  Mr.  Brockett,  the  compiler  of  this  Glossary, 
was  emphatically  a  Lawyer — a  diligent  and  painful  Student 
of  the  Law— of  great  and  extensive  practice  in  it — ^and  yet, 
as  matters  of  amusement  and  relaxation,  he  grappled,  but  al- 
ways with  the  hand  of  a  master,  with  general  Literature,  An- 
tiquities, and  Lexicography — ^he  brought  Numismatics  under 
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searching  criticism — he  soonded  the  depths  of  constitutional 
learning,  and  displayed  an  acquaintance  with  political  sci- 
ence, which,  in  another  walk  of  life,  would  have  led  to  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  Brockett  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Brockett,  formerly  of  Witton  Gilhert,  and,  afterwards,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  Deputy  Prothonotary  of  the  local 
Courts  of  Record  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  On  the  family 
removing  to  Gateshead,  which  town  was  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  the  elder  Mr.  Brockett's  residence,  young  Brockett 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William  Turner,  then 
the  preceptor  of  a  limited  number  of  young  gentlemen.  His 
proficiency  under  this  admirable  teacher  was  most  gratifying, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  warm  friendship  between  the 
master  and  the  pupil,  which  closed  only  at  death.  The 
elder  Mr.  Brockett  was  a  profound  mathematician,  and  when 
his  son  was  not  engaged  with  Mr.  Turner,  he  had  him  under 
his  own  care  in  the  Prothonotary's  Office,  studying  with 
closeness  and  intense  application,  the  most  exact  of  human 
sciences. 

When  the  younger  Mr.  Brockett  reached  the  proper  age, 
he  selected  the  Law  as  the  ol^ect  of  his  pursuit,  and  was 
placed  in  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Carr,  where  he  remained 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  removed  to  the  chambers  of 
Messrs.  Clayton  &  Brumell,  at  that  time  the  principal  soli- 
citors in  the  North  of  England.  I  had  been  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Brockett  since  March,  1802,  but  it  was  not  until  he  be- 
came a  clerk  to  Mr.  Carr,  that  a  close  intimacy  was  formed 
between  us.  The  Law,  till  then,  had  been  a  dry  and  barren 
field  to  me,  and  I  had  determined  on  forsaking  it  the  mo- 
ment I  could  have  my  articles  cancelled.  My  firiend  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  our  meeting  on  an  evening  in  eveiy 
week,  after  the'  labours  of  the  day,  and  discoursing  on  law 
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subjects  only.  We  did  so ;  we  read — we  disputed — we  pre- 
pared pleadings,  briefer  and  assurances  in  supposed  cases, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  the  imparting  of  a  taste  for 
forensic  subjects,  and  an  impulse  in  the  acquisition  of  legal 
knowledge,  of  which  I  yet  feel  the  force,  and  experience  the 
advantage.  I  have  often  seen  Mr.  B.  at  those  meetings, 
wield  the  golden  metwand  of  the  law  with  admirable  pre- 
cision, and  anticipate  the  status  he  was  afterwards  to  take. 
After  Mr.  Brockett  had  served  his  articles,  he  became  ma- 
naging clerk  to  Mr.  Donkin,  who  was  then  rising  into  great 
eminence  as  a  solicitor.  Having  spent  a  short  time  with 
Mr.  Donkin,  he  was  admitted  an  attorney,  and  prac- 
tised as  such  for  many  years  in  Newcastle,  with  distinguished 
ability  and  success.  In  the  early  part  of  his  professional  career, 
he  was  extensively  employed  as  an  advocate  in  the  Mayor's 
and  SheziffSs  Courts  of  Newcastle,  then  under  the  able  presi- 
dency of  the  greatest  of  provincial  lawyers,  the  late  Mr. 
Hopper  Williamson,  and  dealing  with  pleas,  generally  cog- 
nizable only  in  Westminster  Hall.  In  the  management  of  his 
causes,  Mr.  B.  displayed  that  tact  and  discriminating  judg 
ment,  aided  by  a  manly  and  impressive  eloquence,  which,  had 
he  been  called  to  the  bar,  would  have  secured  to  him  the  ho- 
nours of  the  noble  profession  to  which  he  belonged  ;  but  the 
turn  of  his  mind  was  to  tenures  and  conveyancing,  and 
in  both  of  those  branches  of  recondite  learning  he  excelled* 
No  man  could  read  an  abstract  with  a  clearer  head,  or  with 
a  sounder  judgment  than  Mr.  Brockett ;  and  the  conveyances 
which  flowed  from  his  pen,  display  a  beauty,  a  compactness,  and 
a  harmony  of  parts,  most  delightfid  to  the  student  of  the  FoT" 
mulare  AngUcanum.  But  his  highest  praise  as  a  professional 
man  is,  that  his  practice  was  marked  by  the  strictest  integrity 
andliberality,  and  that  his  numerousfriends  with  implicit  confi* 
dence,  committed  their  concerns  to  his  guidance  and  direction* 
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When  a  very  young  man,  Mr.  Brockett  took  an  active  part 
in  tbe  affairs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New- 
oastle,  and  in  the  various  discussions  that  took  place  at  the 
meetings  of  that  body.  The  Society  soon  appreciated  his  at- 
tainmentSy  and  placed  him,  first  on  its  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment,  and  then  in  the  office  of  Secretary,  which  situation  he 
held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Brockett's  passion  for  antiquities,  was  excited  by  a 
friend  presenting  him  with  some  duplicate  Coins,  and  he  be- 
came, in  consequence,  a  member  of  the  local  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, almost,  if  not  quite,  from  its  very  commencement, 
and  for  many  years  previously  to  his  death,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  that  body,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
informed  of  the  gentlemen,  who  assembled  at  the  meetings 
of  the  society. 

Dr.  Dibdin,  in  his  "  Northern  Tour,"  very  justly  states 
that  Mr.  Brockett  ^^may  be  considered  the  Father  of  the 
Typographical  Society  established  at  Newcastle :  His  HitOa 
on  the  propriety  of  establishing  such  a  Society  having  appeared 
in  1818  : — a  short  Tract  of  six  pages."  But  he  was  not  only 
the  Father  of  that  Society,  but  one  of  the  principal  contri- 
butors to  the  splendid  series  of  Tracts  issued  from  its  press — 
a  series  which  has  raised  the  typographical  character  of  the 
town,  to  a  first-rate  eminence  in  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

He  translated  and  published,  in  connection  with  this  So- 
ciety, Beauvais'  celebrated  "  Essay  on  the  Means  of  distin- 
guishing Antique  from  Counterfeit  Coins  and  Medals,"  to 
which  he  added  many  important  notes  and  illustrations. 
Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  privately- 
printed  Books,  has  enumerated  this  and  several  others  of 
Mr.  B.'s  beautiful  productions.  But  the  works  by  which  he 
was  most  distinguished,  are  his  *^  Enquiry  into  the  Question, 
whether  the  Freeholders  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  are  enti- 
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tied  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of 
Northumberland,"  and  his  ^^  Glossary  of  North  Country 
Words."  The  first  of  those  publications,  replete  with  con- 
stitutional and  antiquarian  lore,  received  the  high  commen- 
dations of  Mr.  Hopper  Williamson  and  other  lawyers,  and 
the  latter  is  appreciated  wherever  the  English  Language  is 
known.  Mr.  B.  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  made  consi- 
derable preparations  for  a  third  edition  of  the  Glossary, 
and  his  only  surviving  son,  Mr.  William  Edward  Brock- 
ett,  with  filial  piety  for  the  memory  of  his  lamented 
Father,  (and  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  public  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  work,)  has  brought  the  present  edition  through 
the  press,  availing  himself  of  the  kindly  literary  aid  of  Sir 
Cuthbert  Sharpe,  George  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Witton-le-Wear  ; 
Francis  Mewbum,  Esq.,  of  Darlington  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dar- 
nell, of  Stanhope ;  Mr.  John  Turner,  of  Newcastle,  and  other 
respected  friends  of  his  late  Father,  who  have  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  making  the  work  as  perfect  as  possible.  But  the 
general  diffusion  of  education  tends  to  make  the  English  Na- 
tion ^^  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech ;"  and  the  time 
seems  not  to  be  far  distant  when  the  North  Country  words, 
which  Mr.  Brockett  has  collected  with  so  much  care,  will,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  be  Archaisms  even  in  Nor- 
thumberland. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Brockett,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life,  was  such  as  to  preclude  his  going  much  into  com- 
pany, but  he  spent  such  portions  of  his  time  as  he  could  spare 
from  the  laborious  duties  of  his  profession,  in  those  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits,  for  which  he  had  so  very  refined  a 
taste  and  ability.  He  formed  a  splendid  Cabinet  of  Coins 
and  Medals,  which,  after  a  sale  in  June,  1828,  of  ten  days' 
continuance,  by  Mr.  Sotheby,  of  London,  realized  1,760?.  ISs. 
6d.    His  Library  of  scarce  and  curious  Books  in  the  Decern- 
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ber  following,  was  sold  by  tbe  same  gentleman.  The  sale 
continued  fourteen  days  and  realized  4,260/.  Mr.  Brockett 
had  a  small  collection  of  Prints  and  Portraits,  which  was,  with 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Whittaker,  the  Historian,  sold  by  Mr. 
Sotheby  in  January,  1824,  and  realized  60/.  Ss.  6d.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  books,  with  the  prices  realized,  was  published, 
and  is  still  referred  to,  as  an  authority  for  the  value  of  the 
works  comprised  in  it.^  At  those  sales  Mr.  Brockett  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  most  gifted  men  of  the  day  in  com- 
petition for  the  beautiful  works  which  he  had  displayed  so 
much  judgment  in  collecting.  But  he  was  not  a  bare  collec- 
tor. He  knew  the  value  of  his  books,  in  the  intelligence  and 
wisdom  treasured  in  their  pages,  and  the  uses  of  his  Coins 
and  Medals,  for  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  history. 
Immediately  after  those  sales,  Mr.  Brockett  sarted  de  novo 

*  The  late  Earl  of  Durham,  then  John  George  Lambton,  Esq.,  pur- 
chaaed  some  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  collection : — The  following  is 
a  list  of  them,  with  the  prices  at  wliich  they  were  sold.  They  now 
constitute  part  of  the  library  of  Lambton  Castle : — 

Allan  Tracts,  Darlington  (Collection  of),  522. 10«. 

Edmonston^s  Baronagium  Genealogicum,  6  vols..  Ill,  17«. 

G^ardner's  Englaild's  Grieyance,  1655, 202.  7«.  6d 

Garlands  (Right  Choice  and  Merrie  Collection  of),  made  by  William 
Garret,  6  toIs.,  102. 10«. 

Glossary  of  North  Country  Words,  an  Original  Manuscript,  compiled 
by  Mr.  Brockett,  82.  89. 

Hogarth^s  Genuine  Works,  published  by  Boydell,  132.  58. 

Holbein's  Heads  of  the  Court  of  Henry  YIII.,  252.  5f.  1 

Holme's  Academy  of  Armoury.    Chester ^  1579, 132. 10«. 

Magna  Charta,  printed  in  gold,  542. 128. 

Northumberland  Household  Book,  1770, 102.  lOs. 

Prjrnne's  Works  and  Parliamentary  Writs,  1832. 15$. 

Mr.  Lambton  was  much  disappointed  at  this  sale,  in  not  buying  the 
splendid  copy  of  Bourne's  History  of  Newcastle,  on  large  paper,  and 
illustrated  with  numerous  drawings  and  prints,  which  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Jupp  for  542. 128 
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in  his  favorite  pursuit  of  collecting.  And  he  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  this  delightful  work,  that  when  Dr.  Dibdin 
visited  him  in  ISd?,  the  learned  author  of  the  Bibliographical 
Decamaron,  seems  to  have  been  astonished  at  what  he  saw 
and  heard  at  Mr.  Brockett's  house.  The  greatest  of  Biblio- 
manists  thus  expresses  himself,  ^^In  fact,  the  zeal,  ac- 
tivity, and  anxiety  of  my  friend,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
literary,  scientific,  and  antiquarian  welfare  of  his  native 
[adopted]  town,  have  no  limits  and  know  no  diminution. 
They  rise  up  and  lie  down  with  him.  One  thing  particularly 
struck  me,  in  his  closely-wedged  miscellaneous  collection-^ 
the  choice  and  nicety  of  each  article  : — A  golden  NerOy  or  a 
first  W(iUon's  Angler,  was  as  well  ni^  perfect  as  it  might 
be  ;  and  his  Horsley  was  only  equalled  by  his  Hock.**  In 
another  part  of  his  book.  Dr.  Dibdin  gives  the  reader  the 
following  graphic  sketch  of  his  visits  to  Mr.  Brockett : — 
'^  More  than  once  or  twice  was  the  hospitable  table  of  my 
friend,  John  Trotter  Brockett,  Esq.,  spread  to  receive  me. 
He  lives  comparatively  in  a  nut-shell — ^but  what  a  kernel! 
Pictures,  books,  curiosities,  medals,  coins— of  precious  Value 
— ^bespeak  his  discriminating  eye  and  his  liberal  heart.  You 
may  revel  here  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  fancy  the  domains 
interminable.  Do  not  suppose  that  a  stated  room  or  rooms 
are  only  appropriated  to  his  haktii*  they  are  ^^up-stairs, 
down-stairs,  and  in  my  lae^s  chamber ,'*  They  spread  all 
over  the  house — ^tendrils  of  pliant  curve  and  perennial  ver- 
dure. For  its  size,  if  I  except  those  of  one  or  two  Banna- 
QfnerSy  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  be  not  about  the  choicest 
collection  of  books  which  I  saw  on  my  tour.  Mr.  Brockett 
is  justly  proud  of  his  Hcrsle^; — ^he  opened  it  with  evident 
satisfaction.  They  are  all  at  Newcastle  necessarily  Horsley- 
mad.  I  suffered  him  to  enjoy  his  short-lived  triumph.  His 
copy  was  upon  small  paper :  of  most  enviable  size  and  con- 
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dition.  "  Were  you  ever  at  Belvoir  Castle  V*  observed  I.— 
"  Never,"  replied  he.  "  Then  take  care  never  to  visit  it ; 
for  there  is  a  copy,  upon  labgb  paper  such  as  eyes  never  be- 
held. Having  seen  and  caressed  it,  you  will  throw  this  into 
the  Tyne."  I  shall  take  care  to  avoid  Belvoir  Castle,"  was 
my  friend's  reply. 

"  Mr.  Brockett  may  justly  boast  of  a  superb  series  of  Eo- 
mtm  gold  coins,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Michael  VIII.  Paleolo- 
gus ;  and  although  his  collection  does  not  comprise  every 
known  variety,  it  contains  all  the  specimens  of  any  rarity 
and  interest.  What  renders  it  more  peculiarly  valuable  is 
the  exquisite  state  of  preservation  of  the  whole.  But  here 
are  also  British  gold  and  silver  coins,  of  our  Henrys  and  Ed- 
wards, and  medals  which  illustrate  in  particular  the  local 
history  of  Newcastle.  Nor  is  my  friend  a  mere  collector  of 
these  things.  The  numismatic  blood  tingles  in  his  veins :  he 
is  deeply  read  in  numismatic  lore  ;  at  times  evincing  the  taste 
of  Eckhel,  and  the  learning  of  Rasch." 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  state,  that  in  domestic  life,  Mr. 
Brockett  was  a  pattern  of  all  that  was  amiable.  His  family 
participated  with  him  in  his  favorite  studies  and  pursuits, 
and  his  home  was  the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness.  Some 
years  previously  to  his  death,  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  when 
that  son's  genius  was  streaming  forth  in  every  direction,  and 
indicating  a  career  of  no  ordinary  character.  He  sustained 
the  shock  with  surprising  fortitude,  but  it  may  have  been  the 
remote  cause  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1842,  when  our  lamented  Glossographer  was 
only  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mr.  B.  was  F.  S.  A.,  London,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne.    The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the 
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Committee  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  follow- 
ed the  remains  of  their  old  friend  and  associate  to  their  rest- 
ing place,  whilst  his  pall  was  borne  by  Dr  Headlam,  Mr. 
Adamson,  and  other  Friends,  who  had  enjoyed  a  clos^  in- 
timacy with  the  eminently-talented  and  honoured  indiyidual, 
whose  loss  was  so  generally  deplored. 

JOHN  FENWICK. 


11,  Ellison  Place^  NewcastU  upon  Tyue^ 
Jvm,  1846. 
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An  Enquiry  into  the  Question  whether  the  Freeholders  of  the  Town 
and  County  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  are  entitled  to  vote  for  Mem- 
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Hints  on  the  Propriety  of  Establishing  a  Typograghical  Society  in  New- 
castle upon  Tyne.    (200  copies  printed.)  1818 
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1819 
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Selecta  Numismata  Aurea  Imperatorum  Romanorum  Ex  Museo  loan- 
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A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words,  in  Use,  from  an  Original  Manu- 
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considerable  additions,  by  John  Trotter  Brockett,  F.  S.  A.    Lon- 
don and  Newcastle. 

**  It  were  pity  that  such  particulars  should  be  lost/*— Ifirror  /or  Magis. 
trates. 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  :  Printed  by  T.  and  J.  Hodgson,  for  E.  Cham- 
ley,  MDOOCXXV.  pp.  243.  GOO  copies  printed  in  crown  octayo,  and 
32  copies  in  royal  octayo. 

A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words,  in  Use;  with  their  Etymology, 

and  Affinity  to  other  Languages;  and  occasional  Notices  of  Local 

Customs  and  popular  Superstitions.    By  John  Trotter  Brockett, 

F.  S.  A.,  London  and  Newcastle. 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne :  Emerson  Ghamley,  Bigg  Market,  and  Baldwin 
and  Gradock,  London,  mdcocxxix.,  pp.  343.    Reprinted,  300  copies 

§rlnted  in  crown  octayo,  60  copies  in  royal  octayo,  and  2  in  quarto. 
*rinted  by  T.  &  J.  Hodgson. 

A  Postscript  to  an  Enquiry  into  the  Question  whether  the  Freeholders 
of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  are  entitled  to  yote  for  Members  of  Par- 
liament for  the  County  of  Northumberland.    8yo.,  pp.  50.        1831 

Seyend  Papers  in  the  Archroologia  JEii&na, 
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Notes  and  Illustrations  by  John  Trotter  Brockett,  F.  S.  A.  (209 
copies  printed.)  1819 

The  Episcopal  Coins  of  Durham,  and  the  Monastic  Coins  of  Reading, 
minted  during  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  appropriated 
to  their  respective  Owners;  by  the  late  Bei^jamin  Bartlet,  F.  S.  A. 
A  new  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  John  Trotter 
Brockett.    (105  copies  printed.)  1817 

A  Short  View  of  the  Long  Life  and  Raigne  of  Henry  the  Third,  King  of 
England;  presented  to  King  James,  1627.    (100  copies  printed.) 

1817 

An  Exact  Nanation  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Reverend  and  Learned 
Prelate,  and  Painful  Divine,  Launcelot  Andrewes,  late  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  1650.    (80  copies  printed.)  1817 

A  Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  Printing;  addressed  to  John  Topham,  Esq., 
F.  R.  &  A.  SS.  By  Ralph  Willett,  Esq.,  F.  R.  &  A.  SS.  (32  copies 
printed.)  1818 

A  Remembrance  of  the  Honours  due  to  the  Life  and  death  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  &c.,  1612.  (136 
copies  printed.)  1818 

His  Majestie^s  passing  through  the  Scots  armie  ;  as  also  his  Entertain- 
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ment  by  Generall  Lesly.  Together  with  the  Manner  of  the  Scots 
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A. 

A.  It  is  a  striking  provincial  pecnliarity,  in  many  parts  of 
the  North  of  England,  tenaciously  to  retain  this  letter  in 
most  of  the  words  in  which  modem  English  Buhstitates  o; 
as  atfrn,  for  own ;  bane,  for  bone ;  hcmcy  for  home ;  &c. ;  and 
to  omit  the  last  two  letters  in  those  ending  in  II;  as  a* 
(aw)^  for  all ;  oa*  (eaw)^  for  call ;  &c.  But  at  Hexham, 
and  a  district  roond  it,  the  a,  instead  of  nsuiping  the 
place  of  Oy  as  is  common  in  most  other  parts  of  Northumber-^ 
land,  is  itself  converted  into  o,  in  the  vulgar  pronunciation ; 
as  0,  for  all ;  5o,  for  ball ;  faU^  for  fimlt ;  hofe^  for  half,  &c« 
'^  Hescham  ho-penf^*  is  a  bye-word  of  long  standing ;  and 
*^  Hexham  the  heart  of  o  BngUmdy*  may  be  said  to  be  pro- 
verbial. 

A,  always,  ever. — ChmJb,  Ay  in  the  Saxon  language,  is  the 
adverb  here  given.  Perhaps  from  the  same  root  the  Ger- 
mans have  their  ewig^  and  its  dependents.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  our  border  dialects  it  has  been  freely  denizened. 
Vide  Ate.  "  For  eoer  and  «,"  is  an  expression  used  by  old 
rustics.  Philologers  and  grammarians  will  decide  how  &r, 
in  this  sense,  pleonasm  of  continuous  action,  the  a  is  an  ad- 
verbial prefix  to  our  participles  agoing,  ercoming,  &c. 

A,  interrogative — a ?  what ?  what  do  yon  say ?    Qy,  Ehl 
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Aac,  Aik,  Yak,  Ybck,  or  Yaik,  the  oak  tree.  Sax,  aCy  cec, 
Sa.-Got,  ek.  Germ,  eiche.  Dut.  and  Isl.  M,  So.  aik.  The 
words  aik  and  a^som^  observes  Mr.  Boucher,  fall  nnder  that 
numerous  list  of  northern  terms  which  diiffer  from  the  com- 
mon speech  of  England,  only  by  having  retained  that  strong 
characteristical  mark  of  their  Saxon  origin,  the  a  in  the 
place  of  the  modem  o,  and  would  not  have  been  adverted 
to  here,  had  there  not  been  something  peculiar  in  their 
pronunciation,  in  which  alone  their  provincialism  consists. 
The  former  is  pronounced  yeck  or  yaik,  just  as  earth  is 
pronounced  yerth  ;  whilst  acorn  is  every  where  pronounced 
nearly  as  it  is  spelled.  By  having  thus  retained  the  ortho- 
graphy as  well  as  the  orthoepy  of  aiky  the  people  of  the 
North  have  avoided  that  inconsistency,  which  certainly  is 
imputable  to  their  Southern  neighbours,  of  rejecting  the 
ancient  and  original  spelling,  in  the  theme,  whilst  yet  it  is 
retained  in  the  derivative:  for,  to  be  consistent,  awm 
should  be  written  ocom.  Both  these  terms  are  pure  Sax- 
on, ac  and  cecem;  the  latter  importing  as  literally  in  the 
Saxon,  as  it  does  in  English,  the  fruit  or  com  of  the  aik ; 
and  hence  the  proper  names  of  Aikin,  Akenside,  &c. 

Aback,  backwards  ;  en  back.  Isl.  dhbak.  Not  obsolete,  as 
stated  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Aback- A-BEHiNT,  behind  or  in  the  rear.  ^^  Ahack-a-behifU 
where  the  grey  mare  foaled  the  fiddler ;"  that  is,  I  am 
told,  threw  him  off  in  the  dirt. 

Abawe,  to  daunt,  astonish,  lower — ^abash.  Fr.  d  bos. 

Abie,  to  suffer ;  to  pay  dear  for.    ^^  Ye  shall  dearly  abie  it.'' 

*'  For  sothely,  a  prentis,  a  reyelour 
Thathandeth  dis,  riot  and  paramour, 
His  maister  shall  it  in  his  shoppe  aM«."— CTuiteoer. 

Able,  wealthy ;  as  ^^  an  able  man," 

Ablins,  perhaps,  possibly.  Mr.  Boucher  justly  considers  this 
word  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  an  ingenious  gramma- 
tical position,  first  strenuously  urged  by  Gebelin,  and, 
since,  well  supported  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
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viz.  that  particles  were  originally  verbs.  He  takes  ablins 
to  be  the  participle  of  the  present  tense  of  the  irregular  verb, 
^^to  be  abU;'*^  and  as  such,  easily  resolvable  into  the  being 
able*    Qy.  haplings,  q^tasi  haply. 

Aboon,  AsuiNy  above^  overhead.  Sax.  abufan.  Mr.  Todd 
says,  aboon  is  ^^  common  in  Westmorland  and  part  ci 
Yorkshire."  It  is  also  in  constant  use  in  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland.     F.  Junius  and  Boucher. 

Abraid,  to  rise  on  the  stomachy  to  feel  an  inclination  to  vomit, 
with  a  degree  of  nausea ;  applied  to  articles  of  diet,  which 
prove  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  or  difficult  of  digestion. 
See  Bbaid.  Both  from  upbraid :  reprove  is  often  used  in 
the  same  sense. 

Abbede,  in  breadth,  spread  out.    Sax.  abred-ar^  to  lengthen. 

Abstract,  to  take  away  by  stealth. — Borders  of  North.  In 
the  dissertation  on  Fairies,  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  a 
curious  instance  of  superstition  is  related,  where  the  corpse 
of  a  deceased  person,  dug  up  from  the  grave,  is  said  to  be 
abstracted.  So  in  Law,  abstracHon  of  tithe  is  the  unjusti- 
fiable removal  of  it. 

Ac,  mind,  heed,  care ;  as,  n^er  acy  don't  mind — ^take  it  not 
to  heart.  It  is  a  phrase  used  to  any  one  who  has  suffered 
injuiy  or  affliction.  **  Come,  my  friend,  never  oc,*'  do  tiot 
lay  it  to  heart.    Probably  from  Sax.  €tce,  pain. 

AcKEB,  to  curl,  as  the  curl  of  water  fi^m  the  wind.  Ackery 
8.  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Ackebspbit,  the  premature  sprouting  of  a  potato,  the  germi- 
nation of  grain.  Gr.  «»^«$,  the  end,  and  o-^nt^et  a  curling 
shoot.  V.  Skin.,  Jam.,  and  Wilb.  In  a  Scotch  Act  of 
Parliament  ^^Anent  Malt-makers,*'  it  is  said  that  they 
*^  let  their  malt  (Perspire  and  shute  out  all  the  thrift  and  sub- 
stance at  baith  the  ends,  quhare  it  should  come  at  ane  end 
only." 

*'  For  want  of  taming,  when  the  malt  is  spread  on  the  floor,  it 
comes  and  spronts  at  both  ends,  which  is  called  to  aerospyre; 
and  then  it  is  flt  only  for  swine."— 3forfffntfr'«  Husbandry. 
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AcKEBN,  an  acorn. 

AcKNOw,  to  acknowledge,  to  confess.    Lat.  agnoKo.    The  old 
form  of  the  word — still  in  use  as  a  northern  proyincialism. 
AcoWy  or  AcAWy  crooked,  obliquely,  awry.    Sax.  cueunian^ 

deyitare. 

AcBB-DALE  Lands,  common  fields  in  which  different  proprie- 
tors hold  portions  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  firom  aerej 
a  word  common  to  almost  every  language,  ager  (Lat.), 
and  adcer  (Germ.),  and  Sax.  dcelan^  to  divide.  In  ancient 
times  an  acre  did  not  signify  any  determinate  quantity  of 
land  ;  and  the  Normans  had  an  acre  confessedly  differing 
from  that  of  the  Saxons.  When  at  length  it  came  to  mean 
a  specific  part,  the  measure  still  varied,  until  it  was  fixed 
by  statute,  m  the  reign  of  King^  Edward  I. 

Addeb-stonx,  a  perforated  stone — the  perforation  imagined 
by  the  vulgar  t»be  made  by  the  sting  of  an  adder.  Stonea 
of  this  kind  are  suspended  in  stables  as  a  charm  to  secure 
the  horses  from  being  hag-ridden  ;  and  are  also  hung  up  at 
the  bed's  head,  to  prevent  the  night-mare.  They  are  also 
eaUed  sdf-bored  stones.  Boucher  says  they  were  used  by 
the  Druids  as  amulets.  In  Welsh  they  are  called  by 
what  is  supposed  to  be  their  Draidical  name,  Glain-natdrSy 
or  OUiinr^-nadroeddy  i.  e.  snake  stones.    See  Holt-stones* 

Addiwissen,  had  I  known  it.  An  expression  nearly  obsolete, 
though  still  retained  by  some  old  persons.  It  appears,  say» 
Mr.  Boucher^  to  have  been  formed  on  that  poor  excuse,  to 
which  silly  people  are  apt  to  have  recourse,  when,  for  want 
of  consideration  and  caution,  they  have  &Uen  into  some 
difficulty  r  had  Iwiat,  or  had  Iwmen  (and  in  the  pronun- 
ciation it  is  as  one  word,  addiwissenj,  I  would  not  have 
done  so  and  so.  The  phrase  is  of  great  antiquity,  occur- 
ring in  Gascoigne's  Hermit^s  Tale,  in  Gower,  and  in  Ho- 
linshed. 

Addle,  Aidlb,  Eddle,  t?.  to  earn  by  labour,  Addlinos,  Aid- 
linos,  8»  labourer's  wages,  earnings.  Sax.  edlean^  recom- 
pense, or  requital. 
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Addled,  a*  decayed,  impaired,  rotten ;  as  ^^  ac2i/6-headed,'* 
**  OiMUd  eggs ;"  from  Sax.  iM,y  or  odely  a  disease,  or  its 
verb,  adlian,  to  be  sick  or  languid. 

Addlings,  earnings  ;  wages  received  for  work. 

Adit,  the  approach,  or  entrance  to  any  place,  as  the  adit  of 
a  house,  &c. ;  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the  hori- 
zontal shaft,  or  sough  of  a  mine.    Lat.  adifius. 

Ae,  Ea,  one,  one  of  several,  each. — Aewaas,  Eaways,  always, 

"  Ae  lad  frae  out  below  the  ha' 
£es  Meg^e  wi'  a  glance."— J2oo(2  Fair. 

Afeae'd,  afraid.  Pure  Saxon.  This  word  is  repeatedly  used 
by  Shakspeare. 

Apobn,  before,  on  hand.  Sax.  at'/oran^  Afore^  the  old  Eng- 
lish word  for  hrforcy  is  also  in  use. 

Aft,  behind.  Pure  Saxon.  The  dictionaries  call  this  a  sea 
term,  but  it  is  in  common  use  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne, 
and  occasionally  in  other  places,  in  the  sense  here  given, 
without  any  relation  to  nautical  subjects. 

Apter-dahp,  the  residuary  gases  after  an  explosion  in  a  coal 
pit— carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxid— causing 
great  loss  of  life. 

Aa,  to  hack  or  cut  with  a  stroke.  Sax.  hacccm.  This  is  no 
vulgarism,  but  the  pure  and  genuine  pronunciation  of  the 
Saxons.  Their  letter  e  (between  two  vowels)  answered  to,, 
and  had  the  power  of,  the  Greek  r •  F.  Hickes'  Grammatica 
Anglo-Saxonica  et  Moesa-Gothica,  p.  1. 

Agate,  on  the  way,  agoing— on  foot  again  ;  as  a  person  re- 
covered from  a  sick  bed.  ^^  The  fire  bums  <ig<aey^  that  is, 
is  beginning  to  bum  briskly. —  Yorhy  where  it  always  de- 
notes incipient  rapidity. 

Aoean,  Aoen,  again,  against.  Sax.  <igen  ;  and  so  used  in  old 
English.    Aoeanth,  against. 

Aoee,  Ajee,  Agye,  awry,  uneven,  aside.     Across ;  as,  "  it 

went  all  agee^'* 

"  Rouse  up  thy  reason,  my  beautiful  Annie ; 
Let  ne'er  a  new  whim  ding  thy  fancy  oi^e."— ^^n  BmMay. 
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AoGBB,  earthen  banks,  or  mounds,  thrown  up  either  for  de- 
fence, as  in  encampments,  or  as  boundaries,  by  the  British, 
Roman,  and  Saxon  inhabitants  of  Britain.    Lat.  aggerOy  to 

heap. 
Agonailbs,  or  Hag-nails,  see  Wurtsprings. 
Aglee,  or  Aglet,  wrong,  awry.    As  poor  Bums  truly  said, 

"  The  best  laid  schemes  o'mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gUy:* 

Agog,  eager,  desirous,  on  the  start.  "  He's  quite  agog  for  it." 
Great  research  has  been  expended,  and  much  has  been 
written  on  the  etymology  of  this  word.  It  is  strange  that 
all  our  philologists  have  marked  it  as  uncertain ;  as  it  may, 
I  think,  be  satis&ctorily  derived  from  Ital.  agognare^  to 
wish,  to  long  for.  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  valued  correspondent  in  Edinburgh,  who  has 
most  kindly  and  liberally  aided  me  in  my  etymological  en- 
quiries, that  there  is  a  Roxburgshire  saying  ^^  on  the  goga 
for  it,"  synonymous  with  ^' quite  agog  for  it" — ^meaning 
**  he  is  in  the  humour  for  it,"  or,  "  is  eager  for  it."  This 
expression,  he  is  of  opinion,  is  derived  from,  and,  indeed,  is 
a  pure  translation  of  the  French  phrase  ^^  etre  dans  ses 
gogties"  which  Boyer  gives  as  synonymous  with  "  dans  sa 
bonne  humeur,"  to  be  in  a  merry  mood,  pin,  cue,  or  hu- 
mour. V.  Boyer,  vo.  gogues  ;  which  is  derived  from  the 
reciprocal  verb  "  aegoguer  (se  rejouir)  to  be  or  make  merry." 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  both  the  French 
verb  and  phrase  are  only  used  in  a  comical  or  burlesque 
style,  which  is  the  very  character  of  agog,  A  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  (Vol.  LIV.,  p.  321)  in  noticing  this  article, 
refers  to  Icelandic,  d  gasgium — on  the  watch,  or  look  out — 
from  the  neuter  passive  verb  gasgiasiy  to  peep  or  pry. 

Agbote,  to  surfeit,  cloy,  or  saturate.  An  old  word  used  by 
Chaucer. 

Ahint,  behind,    **  To  ride  aAto."    Sax.  a  hindany  post. 

AiG,  sourness,  in  a  slight  degree.    '^  The  milk  has  got  an  aig, 

Aigae,  sour.    Fr.  aigre.    Hence  Ale-aigre,  which  see. 
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AiNy  Ane,  pron,  the  northern  pronunciation  of  own ;  being, 
as  it  were,  a  compound  of  a^une^  i.  e.  all  belonging  to  oncy 
in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  the  property  of  many, 
V,  Boucher. 

AiNCE,  or  Anes,  pronounced  Yence.    Adv.  once. 

AiBD.  This  word,  as  applied  to  the  name  of  a  place,  means 
high  ;  as  Airdley^  in  Hexhamshire.  Br.  airdy  height. 
Gael,  and  Ir.  ard,  mighty,  great,  and  noble.  Qy,  from 
cxduusy  lofty  ?  It  is  also  used  to  describe  the  quality  of  a 
place  or  field  ;  in  which  sense  it  means  dry,  parched  ;  from 
Lat.  aridus — hence  arid. 

Airly,  the  northern  form  of  early;  conformable  to  Dan. 
aarle. 

AiET,  or  Art,  a  point  or  part  of  the  horizon  or  compass ;  a 

district,  or  portion  of  the  country.    Germ,  ort,  a  place — 

die  vier  orte^  the  four  quarters.     Gael,  airdy  a  cardinal 

point.    In  Yorkshire  the  prounciation  is  airth, 

*'  It  is  condadit  in  this  parliament 
That  into  Elgin,  or  into  Invemesse 
Sail  be  ane  sate  of  Clarkis  sapient 
Togidder  -with  ane  prudent  precedent 
To  do  jostiee  in  aU  the  northern  airtia** 

Lyndgay*8  Three  EstaUU, 

AiRTH,  afraid ;  ^^  He  was  airth  to  do  it."    Sax.  yrhthy  fear. 

Aerthful,  fearful — ^producing  superstitious  dread.  ^^An 
airthful  night." 

AiTH,  an  oath.    The  same  in  Moes.-Got.  and  Sc. 

AiTHSR,  order,  or  course  of  husbandry  in  tillage  land.  Mr. 
Boucher,  whose  learning  and  memory  I  much  respect^  is 
unfortunate  in  his  conjecture  on  this  word.    See  Arder. 

Aits,  Yaits,  Yetts,  oats.  Sax.  afa,  ate.  The  sound  expres- 
sed hjyaitSy  as  has  been  justly  observed  to  me  by  a  literary 
friend  is  in  fact  the  proper  diphthongal  sound  of  oats— the 
a  being  long : — and  a  broad  Yorkshireman  talks  of  the 
beasts  getting  oorang  (wran^ — ^for  te?  is  a  vowel  in  effect) 
amang  the  wheate. 

ArxEs,  Axes,  a  fit  or  paroxysm  of  an  ague— an  access.    Used 
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by  several  of  oar  old  writers.  The  word  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  Sax.  (ice,  the  origin  of  ache,  a  pain  ;  which,  in 
the  plural,  Shakespeare  has  evidently  pronounced  aitches — 
a  pronunciation  which,  in  our  own  time,  brought  upon  John 
Kemble  much  ignorant  criticism.  Our  old  women  have 
innumerable  prescriptions  for  the  ague ;  all  of  them  more  or 
less,  depending  on  something  which  is  to  operate  as  a  charm. 
The  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  charms  in  the  cure  of  this 
disease  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Pliny. 

"  Thou  Shalt  uprise  and  se 


A  charme  that  was  ysent  right  now  to  the 

The  which  can  helin  the  of  thine  axe88e,"^Chaiie»r, 

Akeld,  aye-keld.  Sax.  Perennial  Well — always  running. 
The  name  of  a  fine  well,  village,  and  township,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Kirknewton,  Northumberland. 

Alane,  Alean,  alone.    Dut.  alleen,    Dan.  aUene* 

Alang,  tedious,  weary,  irksome. 

Alantem,  Alantum,  at  a  distance,  a  long  time.  Ital.  da  Ion- 
tano,    Fr.  lointain. 

AiiD,  old.  Sax.  aid,  eald.  This  syllable,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  names  of  places,  denotes  antiquity. 

Ale,  a  merry  meeting  of  country  people,  a  rural  feast.  Bride- 
ale,  and  church-a^,  denoting  the  time  for  such  hilarious 
meetings,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old  legal  documents. 

Ale-aigbe^  <ileffar,  sour  ale  used  as  vinegar.  Allekab. — 
Weat. 

Ale-tastsb,  an  officer  still  retained  in  some  of  the  northern 
boroughs.  His  duty  is  to  look  diligently  after  the  ^  brew- 
ers and  tipplers,  and  to  taste  the  ale  within  his  jurisdiction." 
A  person  of  this  description  was  formerly  appointed  and 
sworn  in  every  court  leet. 

Algates,  an  old  word  synonymous  with  always,  or  all  man- 
ner of  ways ;  and  compounded  of  all  and  pcstea  (which  in 
the  North  denotes  imys).  Not  obsolete,  as  stated  in  Todd's 
Johnson.  It  is  used  for,  however,  or  at  all  events,  some- 
times— as  Ttfyzr;.     F.  quotations  in  Tooke  (Vol.  I.,  p.  179, 
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who  strangely  mistakes  the  deriyation.  In  the  Glossary  to 
Way's  Fabliaux,  it  is  attempted  to  be  traced  thus: — 
Aloates  ;  Alguise  ;  Alwise,  alwoAfs :  that  is,  let  the  gtiise 
or  manner  be  what  it  may ;  at  any  rate ;  by  all  means ;  in 
any  way.  Algatis  occurs  in  Wiclif  s  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  Rom.  xi.,  10. 

All-alono-of,  All-along-on  (sometimes  by  quick  articula- 
tion, pronounced  Aw-lung)  entirely  owing  to.  This  term 
would  almost  seem  to  be  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  all 
muing.  It  is,  however,  of  considerable  antiquity  in  our 
language;  being  used  by  Skelton,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
others ;  and  may  be  referred  to  Sax.  ge-langy  operft,  causft, 
impulsu,  culp&,  cujusyis.  Fl  Lye.  An  ingenious  friend 
suggests,  all  ^longing  of;  to  ^Umg,  he  says,  being  used  for,  to 
belong,  in  some  of  our  old  poets.  V,  Tooke,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
424 — 131.  Baxter  always  writes  ^^hng  ofy*  and  ^^a  Umg 
of  J*  F.  Call  to  the  Unconyerted.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
North,  but  not  peculiar  to  it. 

Alleb,  the  alder-tree.  Alnus  gltstinosa, — Smith.  Sax.  agler^ 
aUyr^  €tlr*    See  Elleb. 

Alleb-float,  or  Alleb-tbout,  a  species  of  trout — ^usually 
large  and  well  grown — frequenting  the  deep  holes  of  our 
retired  and  shady  brooks,  under  the  roots  of  the  aUer^  or 
alder-tree  ;  from  which  it  has  its  name. 

Alley,  the  conclusion  of  a  game  at  foot-ball,  when  the  ball 
has  passed  the  boundary. — Dur,  Fr.  d  Vaia — to  the  plank 
which  bounded  the  course,  as  at  tennis.  A  marble  made  of 
alabaster  is  also  called  an  AUe^. 

All-hallows,  All  Saints'  Day  (1st  Nov.).  ^^  It  is  remark- 
able, that,  whilst  the  old  Popish  names,  for  the  other  fasts 
and  festivals,  such  as  Christmas,  Candlemas,  Lammas,  &c., 
are  generally  retained  throughout  England,  the  northern 
counties  alone  continue  the  use  of  the  ancient  term  for 
the  festival  of  All  Saints,^* — Boucher.  In  the  name  of 
churches,  there  is,  however,  an  exception.  See  Halle 
E'en,  and  Nut  Cback  Night, 
vol.  I.  c 
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All-in-thb-Well,  a  jnyenile  game  in  Newcastle  and  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  perhaps  in  other  places. 

Aln,  water,  a  river  in  Northumberland.  The  alnus  is  the 
water  tree  ;  and  aMur  pleonastically  signifies  the  same. 
^^  would  seem  to  be  an  older  term  than  dur,  Alnus  is 
the  name  of  a  river  in  Scythia.    Mart,  vii.,  29. 

Always,  however,  nevertheless.  Its  use  in  this  sense  is  com- 
mon in  the  North ;  and  also  in  Scotland.    See  Aiaatbs. 

Amackally,  in  a  manner,  as  well  as  one  can.  Sax.  maecaleef 
opportunely. 

Amano,  among.     Sax.  mengan.  to  mix.    See  Jamieson. 

A-MANY,  a  great  number,  a  mixed  multitude.  According  to 
the  author  of  The  Diversions  of  Purley,  many  is  the  past 
participle  of  Sax.  mengany  miscere,  to  mix,  to  mingle ;  and 
many  a  is  a  corruption  for  many  ofy  and  therefore  improper- 
ly used  with  a  singular. 

Ambry,  or  Aumbry,  a  safe  or  cupboard,  where  cold  and  brok- 
en victuals  are  kept.  Sax.  oslmeHffey  repositorium,  scri- 
nium,  abacus,    Norman  Fr.  amdyrf^y  a  cupboard. 

**  If  thou  wilt  anatomize  and  open  thy  selfe,  thou  shalt  find  with- 
in, a  save,  an  aivlbTy^  nay  a  store-house  and  treasorie  (as  Demo- 
critns  saith)  of  many  evils  and  maladies,  and  those  of  divers 
and  sondry  sorts."— JEroOond'^  PhUwreh*8  Morale. 

**  Ne  seoner  up,  than  her  heid's  in  the  ambry.''^N,  C.  Ptov, 

Ameast,  Amayst,  almost. 

Amell,  between  or  among,  amidst.  Ray  says,  ^^  contracted 
from  a  middle;  or  perchance  from  the  French  word  mes- 
leTy  signifying  to  mingle ;"  but  there  seems  little  doubt  of 
its  being  directly  from  the  Swed.  emeHan,  or  Dan.  imelleuy 
the  preposition  for  between. 

An,  or  In,  if,  should ;  as,  in  cmters,  should  it  happen,  if  it 
come  to  pass,  in  case,  &c.  In  anter^  in  case  I  get  well 
home. 

Anan,  what  ?  what  do  you  say  ?  Commonly  used  as  an  an- 
swer to  questions  not  understood,  or  indistinctly  heard. 
Perhaps  from  a  repetition  of  Fr.  ain,  noticed  by  La  Roux 
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as  ^^sorte  d'inteijeetion  interrogatiye,  commune  aux  pe- 
tites  gens,  et  fort  inciyile  parmi  des  personnes  polies ;" 
or  it  may  be,  as  Mr.  Boucher  suggests,  merely  a  redupli- 
catiye  of  tlie  Saxon  or  Grothic  particle  an,  whicli  is  defined 
to  be  ^^  graticula  interrogationibus  praemissa." 

Anchob,  the  chape  of  a  buckle,  t .  e.,  the  part  by  which  it  is 
fastened.    Fr.  ancre.    Lat.  anchora, 

Anclet,  Akcleth,  Ancliep,  the  ancle,  a  gaiter.    Sax.  cmcleow, 

And-Ibons,  the  same  as  End-Irons  ;  which  see. 

Anenst,  over-against,  towards,  opposite  to.  A  very  old  word 
in  our  language  ;  supported  by  the  authority  of  Chaucer, 
Holinshed,  and  others,  and  still  in  common  use  in  the  north- 
em  counties. 

"  Four  times  the  brazen  horse  entering,  stnck  fast 
Anerut  the  min'd  goirdle  of  the  towne." 

Heffteood. 

Anent,  concerning,  respecting ;  also  over  against,  opposite. 
V,  Jasn,  emens  ;  saxdW&tBon^  anerU.  Saxon,  amim,  to  give ; 
anendy  giving. 

"  And  Jhesns  biheld  hem  and  seyde  anentia  men  it  is  impossible, 
but  not  anentia  God,  for  all  thingis  ben  possible  cmentia  God." 

WidiTs  Bible. 

Akoleberby  ;  amongst  old  people  in  Northumberland  this  is 
the  name  of  a  vetch,  probably  so  called  because  it  anffleSy 
or  catches  and  clings  to  plants  or  shrubs,  stronger  and 
taUer  than  itself. 

Ano,  or  Awn,  the  beard  growing  out  of  barley,  rye,  or  wheat. 
This  term  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Danes  or 
Swedes,  who  got  it  from  the  Goths.     F.  Boucher,  atimd, 

Ano-nails,  corns  on  the  toes. — Omnh.    See  Wurt-springs. 

Anters,  in  case,  lest,  it  may  be.  Dut.  anders.  V,  Ray,  atm- 
tersy  and  Boucher,  ancmtres. 

Anters,  needless  scruples,  mischances  or  misadventures. 

Antrihs,  affected  airs  or  whims,  freaks,  fEuacies,  maggots. 
Tantrims,  angry. 

Anttdder,  another. 

Anijnber,  beneath. 
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Apiece,  with  the  subject  in  the  plural — ^p^mies  a^Hece  ;  ones 
apieoe  ;  to  every  one  one. 

AppBBNy  AppBENy  a  conunon  mode  of  pronouncing  a'pnmy  in 
many  of  the  northern  counties.    Set  Nappben. 

Appbtize,  v.  to  provoke  an  appetite  for  food.  Juliana  Barnes, 
or  Bemers,  who,  Warton  says,  wrote  about  1480,  uses  ispp^ 
iydefyf  as  an  adverb,  in  the  sense  of  with  a  good  appeiiie. 
The  passage  wherein  it  occurs  is  sufficiently  curious,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  to  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

"Aryseerly:  aerre  Qod  devowtly:  and  the  world  beaily.  Dothi 
werke  wisely :  yeve  thyn  almoise  secretly :  goo  by  the  waye 
sadly.  Ansuere  the  peple  demurely :  gootothymeeteaj^pe^de^. 
Sytte  therat  dyscretly :  of  thy  tonge  be  not  to  lyberall :  aryse 
therfrom  temperately.  Ooo  to  thy  souper  soberly  :  and  to  thy 
bed  merely ;  be  in  thyne  inne  jooondly.  Please  thy  loye  duely ; 
and  slope  surely." 

Aprioock,  an  apricot.  Used  by  Shakspeare ;  and  perhaps 
the  more  genuine  form  of  the  word. 

April-gowk,  an  April  fool.    See  Gowk. 

Aran,  or  Arain,  a  spider. —  York.  laX,ar<mea.  Fr.araignie. 
Span,  etrana.    Ital.  aroffno, 

Aran- WEB,  or  Arain-web,  gossamer,  a  cobweb. 

Ardeb,  order,  or  course.  In  husbandry  the  orders  are  the 
divisions  of  tillage  land  set  apart  for  regular  courses  of 
crops  in  successive  years ;  or  for  courses  of  cropping  in 
rotation. 

Abf,  Abfish,  timid,  fearful,  apprehensive,  afiraid.  ^<  I'm  ra- 
ther arfish  about  that."    See  Aibth. 

Aroy,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  argue. 

Ark,  a  large  chest  or  coffer  in  farm  houses,  used  for  keeping 
com  or  meal.  The  original  and  etymological  sense  of  the 
word.  Lat.  area.  It  is  usually  made  of  strong  oaken 
planks,  which  are  sometimes  elaborately  carved.  Many  of 
these  arks  are  of  high  antiquity.  In  the  will  of  Bernard 
Gilpin,  1582,  the  testator  leaves  to  the  ^^poore  of  Houghton 
pishe.  the  greater  new  ark  for  come,  standinge  in  the  hall, 
to  provide  them  grotes  in  winter." 
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'*  Thay  leif  not  spendil,  spone  nor  speit. 
Bed,  bolster,  blanket,  sark,  nor  scheit : 
Jobne  of  the  parke 
Ryps  kist  and  ark , 
For  all  sic  warke 
He  is  ricbt  meit" 

MaiUand/'s  Complaint. 

Ables,  Arns,  Alls,  Earles,  or  Yearles  (these  variations 
being  undoubtedly  in  their  origin  one  and  the  same  word)^ 
money  given  in  confirmation  of  a  bargain,  or  by  way  of 
earnest  for  service  to  be  performed.  Gael,  iarlm.  Welsh. 
ernes.  Mr.  Boucher  seems  to  consider  Aries  to  be  the  last 
and  almost  expiring  remains,  in  our  language,  of  a  word  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  that  was  once  in  general  use,  which 
the  Romans  abbreviated  into  arra^  and  which  the  Latins  in 
the  middle  ages  changed  into  arrha.  It  denoted  an  earn- 
est or  pledge  in  general,  and  was  often  used  to  signify  an 
espousal  present  or  gift  from  the  man  to  the  woman  on  their 
entering  into  an  engagement  to  marry.  This,  as  we  learn 
from  Pliny,  was  a  ring  of  iron,  the  ancient  Romans  being 
long  prohibited  from  wearing  rings  of  any  other  metal.  The 
giving  of  arleSy  as  earnest  money,  for  confirming  a  bargain, 
is  still  very  common  in  all  the  northern  counties.  It  is  also 
an  old  custom,  seldom  departed  from,  for  the  buyer  and  sel- 
ler to  drink  together  on  these  occasions.  Without  it  the 
engagement  would  hardly  be  considered  as  valid. 


-"  or  quhen  the  arlia,  or  God's  pennie,  are  given  and  taken 


by  the  bnyer  and  seller,  and  is  accepted  be  him." 

Regimn  MagUtxUemy  h,  iii.,  p.  93. 

Arnut,  Awnut,  the  pig-nut,  or  earth-nut,  Bmdum  Mbocas- 
tanum.  Sax.  eard-nitt,  Dut.  aarde-noot.  The  roots  are 
gathered  by  children,  who  eat  them. 

Arr,  a  mark  or  scar  made  by  a  wound,  a  cicatrice.  Hence, 
PocK-ARRs,  a  common  phrase  in  the  North  for  the  marks 
left  on  the  &ce  by  the  small-pox.  The  word  may  be  satis- 
fiictorily  derived  from  Dan.  ar,  a  seam,  scar,  or  mark  of  a 
wound  ;  or  from  Su.-Got.  cerr,  cicatrix.    The  term  is  also 
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found  in  the  Islandic  language — or.  or  dr.  The  custom- 
house mark,  in  some  places,  is  called  the  broad  arrow  (arr.)« 
Qj.^  has  broody  in  this  sense,  the  same  meaning  as  in  old 
Scotch,  open^  or  official,  in  contradistinction  to  private  ?  A 
hnMd  letter  means  an  official  letter. 

**  Old  Thomas  had  also  issae  Thomas  Rokeby,  his  third  son,  whom 
I  mention  with  reverence,  for  that  he  beareth  about  continually 
with  him  an  a/rr^^  or  mark,  in  his  face,  an  ensign  of  valour  and 
honourable  service  done  to  his  country ;  for,  being  at  Norham 
chief  lieutenant  to  his  brother  Christopher  Rokeby,  he  had  a 
spear  broken  on  his  fiM^e/* 
(BcononUa  Rokebeiorum,  in  Betroa.  Rev.  2d  SertM,  Vol  IL,  p.  4S& 

Arrant,  an  errand ;  used  also  for  a  disorderly  person. 
Arseward,  perverse,  obstinate.  Sax.  aswerd,  perversus,  aversus. 
Arsey-warset,  Arsie-varsie,  topsy-turvy — vice-versd, 

"  All  things  ran  arsie-varsie.*'— Ben  Johnatm, 

Arvel,  a  funeral. — Arvel-supper,  a  funeral  feast  given  to  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  at  which  a  particular  kind  of  loaf, 
called  arvel-bre<idy  is  sometimes  distributed  among  the  poor. 
The  practice  of  serving  up  collations  at  funerals  appears  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  ecmaferalis  of  the  Romans, 
alluded  to  in  Juvenal  (Sat.  V.),  and  in  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables.  It  consisted  of  an  offering  of  milk,  honey, 
wine,  &c.,  to  the  ghost  of  the  departed.  In  the  case  of  he- 
roes, and  other  illustrious  men,  the  same  custom  seems  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  With  us,  it  was  anciently 
a  solemn  festival  made  at  the  time  of  publicly  exposing  the 
corpse,  to  exculpate  the  heir,  and  those  entitled  to  the  effects, 
from,  fines  and  mulcts,  and  from  all  accusations  of  having 
used  violence.  In  conjecturing  an  etymology,  the  late  Dr. 
Whitaker,  after  stating  that  he  had  vainly  sought  in  every 
etymologicon  to  which  he  had  access,  refers  (though  he  ad- 
mits with  very  little  confidence)  to  the  word  (wferial^  in 
Kirchman  de  Funeribus  Romanorum,  p.  554.  V,  Hist. 
Richmond.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  298.  Surely  we  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
either  with  Welsh,  arwyly  foneral  obsequies  ;  or  Dan.  (»n>edl, 
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a  funeral  feast ;  from  arwy  to  heir  or  inherit.  But  see 
Thoresby's  Diary,  Vol.  I.,  p,  362. 

Ask,  Askeb,  Esk,  a  water  newt,  believed  by  many,  but  with- 
out any  foundation,  to  be  yenomous.  Lacerta  palugtris, 
Crael.  (Mc. 

Asp,  the  aspen  tree.  Apparently  the  proper  form  of  the 
substantive. 

AsPEB,  sharp. 

"  In  (Mprespeeh  the  Persye  than  can  speyr." 

WaUaoe,  Book  y.,  1 492. 

Ass,  ashes.  This  manner  of  pronouncing  and  using  the  word 
is  general  in  all  the  northern  counties.  It  has  evidently 
been  adopted  from  some  of  the  northern  languages  : — Sax. 
asce.  Germ.  (Mchc.  Isl.  euka,  Dan.  euke.  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  the  word  wants  the  singular ;  but,  as  remarked  by 
Mr.  Todd,  it  is  common  in  the  singular,  in  the  North  of 
England. 

Ass-Hole,  a  place  for  receiving  ashes — an  ash-hole. 

Ass-Midden,  a  heap  of  ashes  collected  for  manure. 

Ass-RiDDUN,  the  riddling  or  sifting  of  the  ashes  bn  the  hearth, 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Mark.  The  superstitious  notion  is,  that, 
should  any  of  the  family  die  within  the  year,  the  mark  of 
the  shoe  will  be  impressed  on  the  ashes. 

AssiL-TBBE,  an  axle-tree.  So  invariably  pronounced  in  the 
North.    Fr.  asseuh    Gael.  oiHL    Ital.  €uHle. 

Assn.  Tooth,  or  Axle  Tooth,  a  grinder — a  tooth  situated  un- 
der the  nana  of  the  jaw.  laL.jaafle,  dens  molaris.  Su.-Got. 
oxeUand,  a  grinder.     V,  Ihre. 

AsTTTB,  AsTT,  rather,  as  soon  as,  sooner ;  literally,  as  tide. 
Sax.  and  Isl.  tid. 

AsTONiED,  astonished,  in  a  consternation.    An  old  word,  not 

yet  obsolete.     F.  Todd's  Johnson,  astone. 

"  Adam  soon  as  he  heard 

The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amas'd, 
AstonUd  stood  and  blank."— 3fiKon'«  PartuUte  Loet. 

Athbb,  Saxon,  <tetherf  a  field.    In  the  county  of  Northumber- 
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land,  speaking  of  their  syBtem  of  husbandly,  they  say  they 
have  their  tillage-land  in  three  or  four  €tther9—oa,tRy  &llow, 
wheat,  or  oats. 
Attebcop,  Attercob,  a  spider's  web.  Sax.  otter,  poison,  and 
coppe,  a  cup  ;  receiving  its  denomination,  according  to  Dr. 
Jamieson,  partly  from  its  form  and  partly  from  its  charac- 
ter— a  cup  of  venom.  Attereop  is  also  occasionally  used  to 
denote  the  spider  itself;  which  is  curious,  as  being  still 
unaltered  Saxon — atter-coppa.  Hence  a  female  of  a  yiru- 
lent  or  malignant  disposition  is  sometimes  degraded  with 
the  appellation  of  an  attercap.  This  is  the  name  of  a  town- 
ship in  Redesdale,  and  is  called  Attercops,  perhaps,  be- 
cause in  warm,  hazy  weather,  in  September,  the  grass  and 
sparty  ground  is  silvered  oyer  with  gossamer,  or  cobwebs, 
which  spiders  weave  with  threads  so  fine,  as  to  be  almost 
invisible  to  the  human  eye  in  dry  summer  weather. 

"  In  the  towne  of  Shrowysbnry,  setan  thre  men  togednr,  and  m  fhey 
seton  talking,  an  atturooppe  comow  te  of  the  wows,  and  bote  hem 
by  the  neckkus  alle  thre/'— JPrV.  to  Rob,  de  Brunne. 

A-TWBE,  in  two  ;  as  broken  in  two.    Chaucer  uses  atcw;  a 

word  still  retained  in  the  North. 
Atween,  between,  betwixt.    Ancient,  but  not  obsolete, 
AuD,  AuLD,  the  northern  pronunciation  of  old.    Sax.  eald. 

'*  Herin  is  ane  nnsely  law 
That  has  been  nsed  of  aid  daw. 
And  bns  be  done  for  frend  or  t&.'*^Ttoaine  and  Oaivin, 

AuBFARANT,  AuLD-PARRAN,  gravc,  sagacious,  ingenious.  Chil- 
dren are  said  to  be  so  when  they  are  wiser  or  more  witty 
than  those  of  their  age  usually  are,  that  is,  fasMonedy 
or  formed  like  an  dder,  or  more  experienced  person.  Dut. 
ervaren,    Dan.  erfaren,  experienced. 

"  Evening  with  brother,  Ac.,  at  Ghurraway's  Cofiee-house,  was  sor- 
prised  to  see  his  sickly  child  of  three  years  old  fill  its  pipe  of 
tobacco  and  smoke  it  as  audfaranUp  as  a  man  of  threescore." 

DkHry  qf  RcUph  Thoresbv,  VoL  L,  p.  362. 

AuD-LANG-SYNE,  AuLD-LANG-sYNB,  a  £&vourite  phrasc  in  the 
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North,  by  which  old  penona  express  their  recollections  of 
former  kindness  and  jayenile  enjoyments  in  times  long 
since  past — immortalized  by  the  muse  of  Bnms. 

Aud-Pbg,  AuLD-PsGy  old  milk  cheese.    See  Old-Peg. 

AuD-THRiFT,  AuLD-THBiVT,  Wealth  accmnolated  by  the  sns- 
cessive  fragality  of  a  long  race  of  ancestors. 

Auk,  a  stupid  or  clumsy  person.  From  old  Got.  andsy  a 
beast ;  or  it  may  be  from  the  northern  sea  bird,  called  the 
oaky  of  proverbial  stupidity. 

AuM,  the  elm  tree.  Old  Fr.  oulme.  Alum  is  also,  in  some 
places,  pronounced  awn,  Br.  aim.  In  northern  pronuncia- 
tion, the  letter  I  is  frequently  dispensed  with,  or  discarded. 

Aun'd,  ordained,  &ted,  destined.  "  I'm  aurCd  to  this  luck." 
Qy.  owned  ?  Mr.  Stephenson  considers  it  ^^  probable  that 
this  is  a  secondary  meaning  of  the  Islandic  andaSy  to  die, 
which  is  formed  from  ande^  the  spirit,  or  breath.  8ee  Ihre, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  90. 

AxTP,  a  wayward  child — an  ape;  from  Sax.  apa.    See  Ykpp. 

AuTBB,  altar.  Many  of  our  old  authors  write  this  word 
autcTy  or  awter;  which  is  still  the  pronunciation  in  the 
North.  Old  Fr.  a/iOer,  The  high  altar — a  term  for  the 
communion  table,  retained  in  Cumberland,  where  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  one  word  heecMtre — ^was  probably  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Saints'  altars,  of  which  there  were 
several  in  most  churches. 

AuwARDS,  awkward,  athwart.  A  beast  is  said  to  be  a/uwardSy 
when  it  lies  backward  or  downhill,  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
rise.  Sheep,  heavy  in  the  wool,  are  offcen  found  so;  in 
which  case,  if  not  extricated,  they  soon  swell  and  die.  Sax. 
cetoardy  perversus,  aversus. 

AvEB,  a  work-horse--a  beast  of  burden.  V.  Spelman,  affriy 
affra;  and  Du  Cange  and  Kennett,  dveria.  Blackstone, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  149. 

AvERisH,  or  Average,  the  stubble  and  grass  left  in  com 
fields  after  harvest — ^the  portion  of  the  (wers,  Isl.  afret  or 
afreUr,    Dan.  afredy  ttevrety  pasturage,  after-grass 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Aw,  the  common  pronondation  of  I.    AVs,  I  am. 

"  Aw  WM  up  and  down,  seekin  for  maw  hlnny. 
Aw  «M  tltro'  the  town,  aeekin  for  maw  bairn." 

Sang,  Maw  Cannjf  Hinny, 

Aw-MACKS  aU  makeSf  all  sorts  or  kinds.     F.  Boacher. 

AwMUSy  the  pronnnciation  of  ttkns  in  the  North.  Sax.  wUneaw. 
Dan.  (ilmi$de.  Indeed,  in  ahnost  all  the  early  writers,  hoth 
English  and  Scotch,  the  word  is  a  dissyllable.  Chancer  ac- 
cordingly spells  it  almesse :  other  old  writers  have  it  (tfynims. 

**  He  was  a  man  of  ahuoua  grete 
Bath  of  mon6  and  of  mete." 

WynUnm*8  Cronjfkil,  b,yi,,p.  15L 

AwN,  V.  to  acknowledge^  to  own.     Sax.  o^an,  possidere. 

'^  You  never  awn  ns  now-a-days." 
Awn,  Awne,  a,  own,  proper.     Sax.  a^en,  proprius. 

"  This  honael  theee  ffroundal  thia  stock  ia  all  mine  amM." 

Ben  Jonton's  Sad  Shepherd, 
"  Qnhen  misdoers  are  with  your  swerd  overthrawin. 
Then  may  liel  merehandia  Uye  upon  their  atoin.** 

Undeatfe  Three  EdaUie, 

AwN-sELL,  own-self. — ^Awn-sells,  own-selves. 

AwsoME,  appalling,  awful.    "  The  lightning  was  atffsame.** 

AxB,  to  ask.    This,  now  vulgar,  word  is  the  original  Saxon 

form,  and  is  used  by  Chaucer,  Gower,  Bale,  Heywood,  and 

many  other  ancient  writers.    It  does  not,  however,  appear 

to  have  obtained  a  footing  in  any  of  the  cognate  languages 

of  the  North,  which  seems  to  show  that  whilst  we  formed 

our  vocabulary  from  the  Saxons,  other  northern  nations 

drew  from  Gothic  sources. 

"  You  lovers  axe  I  now  this  question, 
Who  hath  the  werse,  Areite  or  Palemon  ?" 

Oiauoert—The  Kniffhts  Tele, 

Ate,  always,  continually,  for  ever.  An  old  word ;  said  in 
Todd's  Johnson  to  be  now  rarely  used,  and  only  in  poetry. 
For  colloquial  purposes,  however,  it  is  fr^uently  made  use 
of  in  Northumberland ;  and,  so  £Eur  as  my  recollection  serves 
me,  in  other  parts  of  the  North.    My  friend,  Arehdeacon 
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Wrangham,  an  elegant  clasfiical  soliolary  refers  me  to  Greek 
euu  or  ttu  for  a  deriyation.  There  is  certainly  a  striking 
analogy.  See  Eioh.  Pronounced  in  a  long  drawling  man- 
ner, it  betokens  sorprise. 

Ayont,  beyond.    ^^  Far  ayont  the  hill."    Sax.  a-ffeont. 

A  YOU  Ay  HiNNY,  A  YOU  A,  HiNNY  BuBD,  a  northem  nnrse's 
Inllaby.  Brand  has  observed  that  an  etymologist,  with  a 
tolerable  inventive  fancy,  might  easily  persuade  himself 
that  the  song  usually  sung  in  dandling  children  in  Sandgate, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  the  Wapping  or 
Billingsgate  of  that  place,  ^^  A  you,  a  hinny,"  is  nearly  of 
a  similar  signification  with  the  ancient  Eastern  mode  of 
saluting  kings,  **  Live  for  ever."  F.  Pop.  Antiq.  Vol.  I. 
p.  377.  The  song  here  referred  to  will  be  found  in  Bell's 
Rhymes  of  Northem  Bards,  p.  296. 

B. 

Babblement,  silly  discourse.  Probably  from  Fr.  babiller. 
In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  admitted  the  derivation 
given  in  the  Craven  Glossaiy,  and  supported  by  other 
authority — ^^  Heb.  Babel,  confusion  of  tongues'* — ^which  a 
correspondent  (with  whose  criticism  in  general  I  am  not 
disposed  to  quarrel)  deems  worthy  of  Parkhurst.  To  be 
free  from  misconception  and  error  is  not  the  attribute  of 
fidlible  man. 

Babby-Boodies,  broken  pieces  of  earthen  ware  or  glass, 
used  by  female  children  for  decorating  a  play-house,  call- 
ed a  hoocfy'hoiue,  made  in  imitation  of  an  ornamental 
cabinet. 

**  Then  on  we  went,  m  nice  as  owae. 
Till  nenst  an'd  Lizzy  Moody's : 
A  whirlwind  cam  an'  myed  a'  sonse 
Like  heaps  o'  Mfbif-boodiet.*' 

Bong,  Jvmmy  J&MtviCi  Whurn/, 

Back,  in  miner^s  language  a  fissure  in  the  coal,  having  an 
angle  with  the  position  of  the  seam. 
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Back-bt,  behind,  a  little  way  distant.  Be^  (Germ.)  is  near : 
— hence  in-by,  ont-by,  back-by. 

Back-cast,  the  fiulnre  in  an  effort,  a  relapse  into  trouble.  In 
coal  mines  an  impediment  in  the  working. 

Back-end,  the  autumnal  part  of  the  year, — ^the  latter  end  of 
any  given  time. 

Backhousb,  (pronounced  exactly  Bacchus,)  a  bakehouse.  Sax. 
bcBchus. 

Backsidb,  any  ground  at  the  back  part  of  a  house — ^not  con- 
fined to  the  court  or  area  behind.  It  has  the  same  signi- 
fication in  Scotland.     F.  Jam.  Supp. 

"  Nicholas  Ward,  unfoxtanately  smoor'd  to  death,  In  sinking  for  a 
draw  well  In  his  &ther*s  Itaduide,  10  Feb.  171&" 

Sharp,  Chronicon  MirdbOe, 

Back-skin,  a  covering  of  leather,  used  by  miners  principally 
when  sinking,  as  a  protection  against  water. 

Backstbb,  a  baker. — See  Baxter. 

Backstone,  a  heated  stone  for  baking  unleavened  cakes  upon, 
before  iron  plates  were  used — a  bakestone.  Stones  are  still 
in  use  for  oat-cakes. 

**  As  nimble  as  a  cat  on  a  hot  badcHone,'*— Yorkshire  Proverb. 

Bad,  bid,  entreated,  invited,  asked.    See  Bid. 

Badges,  a  cadger  or  pedlar;  but  originally  a  person  who 
purchased  grain  at  one  market,  and  took  it  on  horseback 
to  sell  at  another.  Perhaps  from  Lat.  ba^us,  a  carrier ; 
though  a  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  August,  1829,  (in 
reviewing  the  2nd.  edition  of  this  work,)  rather  thinks  that 
the  French  bagagier  is  the  nearest  root,  badger,  as  he  im- 
agines, being  only  an  abbreviation.  Sherwood  does  not 
refer  us  to  any  single  French  word  for  badger,  but  calls 
it  celui  quiporte,  S^c,  Before  the  roads  in  the  North  were 
passable  for  waggons  and  carts,  this  trade  of  badgering 
was  very  extensive.  Badger,  I  understand,  is  a  common 
name  in  Lancashire  for  the  keeper  of  an  ordinary  flour  and 
butter  shop. 
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Badlt,  aick,  ill. — Sadly  badly,  very  much  indisposed. — 
Badlino,  a  worthless  person — a  bad  one.  Sax.  basdUn^^ 
homo  delicatos. 

Baff,  blank.  The  week  in  which  the  pitmen  receive  no 
pay  is  called  the  haff-week^  denoting  a  blank  or  vacant  week. 
A  card,  not  a  trump,  is  a  baf  one, 

Baff-ended,  bltmted.  Picks  are  said  to  be  so  when  the 
points  are  ofif. 

Bag,  the  udder  of  a  cow.    Isl.  boff^iy  onus,  sarcina. 

Bail,  bale,  a  signal  of  alarm,  a  bon-fire. — Bail-hills,  or 
Balb-hills,  hillocks  on  the  moors  where  fires  have  former- 
ly been.  Sax.  bcel.  Isl.  bal^  pyra.  See  Crav.  Gloss.  BcmI- 
hills, 

"  Item  it  is  seene  speedAil  that  there  be  coist  maid  at  the  east 
passa^  betwixt  Roxburgh  and  Berwick ;  and  that  it  be  walked 
at  oertaine  fairds  the  quihilkis  gif  mister  be  sail  make  taiken- 
IngB  by  baUea  burning,  &c"—Aet  ISth  Par.  James  IL,  1455. 

Bain,  ready,  easy,  near,  applied  to  roads.  Isl.  beinn  rectus. 
Germ,  bahn,  a  path,  a  beaten  way. — ^Baineb  way,  a  nearer 
way. 

Baibn,  a  child.  Sax.  beam,  Mce.-Got.  bam.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  Islandic  and  Danish  languages.  The  word  is  written 
by  old  English  writers,  beam,  beame.  In  ^^  All's  WeU  that 
ends  WeU,"  in  the  dialogue  between  the  Countess  and  the 
Clown,  it  is  observed,  that  ^^  beams  are  blessings ;"  and  in 
the  ^^  Winter's  Tale,"  when  the  shepherd  finds  Perdita,  he 
exclaims,  "  mercy  on's,  a  beame  I  a  very  pretty  beame,** 
Among  the  vulgar— especially  the  pitmen — ^baim  is  applied 
to  a  female  child  only.  By  the  favour  of  a  friend  I  am 
enabled  to  present  the  reader  with  the  foUowing  illustra- 
tion of  this  confined  meaning  of  the  word,  from  their  own 
phraseology.  ^^Assa!  wor  wife's  gotten  her  bed,  mun." 
— "  No ! — ^ist  a  lad  or  a  bairn,  then  ?"  "  Wey,  guess.^' — 
"  Mebbies  a  baim  ?"— «  No."  «  Mebbies  a  lad,  then  ?" 
"  Odd  smash  thou's  a  witch,  or  somebody's  telt  th'."  In 
Shakspeare's  time,  it  would  seem  that  a  child  signified  a 
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f em/ale^  in  contra-distinction  to  a  male  iii&nt ;  thoDgli  it 
appears  from  Warton  that  it  was  once  just  the  reverse. 

"  A  boy,  or  cMXd^  I  wonder,  "--inwter'*  IVife. 

Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary  to  Chaucer,  has  ^^  Girles,  ».  pL 
S<ix,  young  persons,  either  male  or  female."  But  this  de- 
rivation of  girls  from  the  Saxon  is  very  questionable  ;  no 
such  word  being  to  be  found  in  Somner  or  Lye.  See  fur- 
ther on  this  subject  in  Gent.  Mag.,  August,  1829,  p.  143. 

"  Of  your  almis  gade  folks,  for  Godis  lufe  of  heyin, 
For  I  half  motherless  haims,  either  sax  or  seyen." 

Ijyndsay'a  Three  EetaUU. 
**  Ton  are  an  honest  goodman,  and  have  care  of  your  beams,** 

BenJoTuon. 
"  For  Marie  love  of  hevene 
That  bar  that  blisfol  bam,** 

Piers  Ploughman. 

Baibnish,  silly,  childiidi,  having  the  manners  of  a  chUd. 

Bairnless,  childless,  without  progeny.     Sax.  beamle<is. 

Bairns'-play,  the  sport  of  children,  any  sort  of  trifling. 

Bairn-team,  a  large  family,  a  brood  of  children,  or  lots  of 
bairns.    Sax.  beam-tetuny  liberorum  sobolis  procreatio. 

Baist,  to  beat  severely,  Isl.  beystay  to  strike.  Swed.  bcisay 
to  beat.  In  Scotland  they  use  this  word  in  the  sense  of  to 
overcomes  particularly  at  cards,  where  one  has  lost  consi- 
derably. It  is  also  used  as  a  substantive— one  who  is 
overcome. 

Baith,  Beath,  B'yeth,  both.     F,  Jam.  b<ithe, 

Bakin,  s,  the  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one  time ;  ^^  a 
bakin." 

"  Wayes  me,  husband  I  our  awd  bread 's  a'  gane, 
We  mun  mak  bannocks  till  the  bakin  come  hame." 

Yorkshire  Dialogue. 

Balk,  a  strong  piece  of  timber  for  supporting  the  roof  in  a 
coal  pit ;  also  an  undulation  in  the  cover  of  a  coal  seam, 
reducing  the  thickness  of  its  section,  principally  occurring 
in  sandstone  roofs. 

Balk,  a  rafter  in  a  kitchen,  or  outhouse.    A  rack  fixed  to  the 
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rafter,  eommon  in  old  fiirm  houses,  to  hold  the  flitches  of 
bacon  used  by  the  &mily.  Sax.  hale.  Germ.  balk.  See 
Bauk. 

"  Many  a  peece  of  bacon  have  I  had  out  of  thlr  hdtkee. 
In  ronnyng  over  the  country  with  long  and  were  walkea.*' 

Gammer  Gurtan'8  Needle^  Act  /.,  80, 1. 

"  HU  owen  hand  than  made  he  ladders  three 
To  climben  by  the  renges  and  the  stalkes. 
Unto  the  tubes  honging  in  the  baJkesJ* 

Chaue&r,—T%e  MUler's  Tale. 

Ballant,  a  ballad.  This  is  the  general  pronunciation  among 
the  vulgar,  in  the  North  of  England,  as  well  as  throughout 
Scotland. 

Ballup,  the  front  flap  of  the  breeches. 

Ball-monet,  money  demanded  of  a  marriage  company,  and 
given  to  prevent  their  being  maltreated.  In  the  North  it 
is  customary  for  a  party  to  attend  at  the  church  gates,  after 
a  wedding,  to  enforce  this  claim.  The  gift  has  received 
this  denomination,  as  being  originally  designed  for  the  pur- 
ohase  of  a  foot-ball. 

Ba  !  LOU !  a  nurse's  lullaby.  Thought  by  some  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  nurse's  threat  in  the  fable  :  He  hds  I 
Id  le  laup  I  hush  !  there's  the  wolf ;  an  etymology  not  less 
fanciful  than  ingenious.  In  Scotland  it  is  balow  ;  as  in 
Lady  Anne  Bothwell's  pathetic  lament — 

'*  fiofoto,  my  boy ;  lie  still  and  sleip ! 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weip." 

Band,  a  layer  of  stone,  or  clay,  in  a  coal  seam  ;  also  an  iron 

joint,  or  hinge,  used  in  connecting  a  flat  rope  that  has 

been  broken. 
Baiovstone,  the  stone  immediately  overlaying  the   coal  at 

the  shaft,  and  projecting  into  it. 
Bane,  Bain,  or  B'tan,  a  bone.    Sax.  han.    Tent.  hein.     ^*  A 

Bark  full  of  sair  banes,*  a  shirt  full  of  sore  bones. 

'*  The  lyon  hungered  for  the  nanes, 
Ful  fast  he  ete  raw  flesh  and  hanet.** 

Teteain  and  Gawirif  1. 20S2. 
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Ban-fibe,  BoN-FiRBy  a  fire  kindled  on  the  heights  at  appoint- 
ed places  in  times  of  rejoicing.  Notwithstanding  what  Mr. 
Todd  has  alleged  as  to  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word,  I 
remain  of  opinion  that  bone'&re  is  a  corruption.    See  Bail. 

Bang,  v,  to  thump,  to  handle  roughly.  Su.-Got.  and  Isl. 
hanga.  Tent,  hangelen.  A  friend  considers  this  word  not 
local  ;  but  surely  ^^  Bcmg  her  amang  her  een" — ^hit  her 
between  the  eyes,  is  a  X^  not  to  be  understood  by  uniniti- 
ated South  country  ears. 

Bang,  v.  to  beat,  to  exceed,  to  surpass,  to  excel,  to  shut  the 
door  with  violence. 

"  Harnham  wm  headless,  Bradford  breadless, 
Shaftoe  picked  at  the  craw ; 
Capheaton  was  a  wee  bonny  place, 
But  Wallington  hanga  them  a'  *\—NofihwmJb.  BaUacU 

Bang,  s.  a  leap,  a  severe  blow.  In  a  bang,  suddenly,  vio- 
lently. 

Bang,  a  strong,  heavy  lever  for  raising  stones  out  of  the 
ground,  and  such  like  work. 

Banger,  any  thing  larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  its  spe- 
cies.    V,  Todd's  John,  hanging.    See  Beangbb. 

Bankrout,  a  vulgar  name  for  a  bankrupt ;  and,  judging  by 
the  etymology,  the  right  word.  Fr.  hcmquerwA.  Ital.  hamr- 
corctto.  Tout,  hcmchrcie.  According  to  the  compilers  of 
the  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux,  the  term  originally  came  from 
the  Italians,  who  formerly  transacted  their  business  in  a 
public  place,  and  had  benches  on  which  they  counted  their 
money.  When  a  merchant  found  his  a£Pairs  in  disorder,  and 
returned  not  to  this  place  of  business,  it  was  said  that  his 
hamco,  or  bench,  was  rottOy  broken  up,  as  a  mark  of  disgrace. 
See  Box. 

Banksman,  a  man  employed  in  taking  the  coals  from  the 
mouth  of  the  shaffc  of  a  coal-pit  to  the  skreen. 

Bannock,  a  thick  cake  of  oaten  or  barley  meal,  kneaded  with 
water ;  originally  baked  in  the  embers,  and  toasted  over 
again  on  a  girdle  when  wanted  to  be  used.    Gael,  honnocky 
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a  cake.  Irish,  boin-^tecff.  Others  think  that  it  may  he 
from  Id.  baun^  a  bean ;  sach  cakes  having  fonnerly  been 
made  of  bean  meal.  Jamieson  howeyery  sayB,  the  word  is 
(jraelic,  and  implies  roundness. 

Bant,  B'tant,  bony,  having  large  bones.    Sc.  bainie. 

Bar,  «.  to  shut,  to  dose,  to  prohibit,  to  exclude.  **Bar  the 
door" — shat  the  door.    **  Bar  the  yet"— dose  the  gate. 

Babah,  Bbbo,  a  hill,  or  steep  way.  Sa-Grot.  defy,  mons.  F. 
Ihre. 

Bab-oubst,  a  local  spirit  or  demon  ;  represented  as  haunting 
populous  places,  and  accustomed  to  howl  dreadfully  at  mid- 
night, before  any  dire  calamity.  The  name  may  have 
come  from  Dnt.  ber^^  a  hill,  and  ^eest,  a  ghost ;  or  from 
Crerm.  Bakr-Oeistf  or  Spirit  of  the  Bier.  Grose,  however, 
who  appropriates  the  word  to  Yorkshire,  derives  it  from 
bar  and  gheist^  owing  to  the  ghost  commonly  appearing 
near  gates  or  stiles,  there  called  bars.  In  Drake's  Ebo- 
racum,  p.  7,  Appendix,  it  is  supposed  to  come  from 
Sax.  burhy  a  town,  and  gcuty  a  ^ost — signifying  a  town 
sprite. 

Babab-dat,  Ascension  Day ;  when  the  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration of  Newcastle  make  an  aquatic  perambulation  in 
barges^  according  to  ancient  custom. 

Babk,  a  box  for  receiving  the  ends  of  candles ;  formerly  made 
of  barhy  and  sometimes  so  still. 

Barked,  Barkened,  Barclbd,  covered  with  dirt,  as  though 

with  bark ;  dotted,  hardened.    Isl.  barhjt^  cutem  induere. 

**  QahiU  bladie  harkUyna  their  berd. 
As  thay  had  worrelt  lambis." 

C^vrist  Kirk  on  1M  Oreen, 

Barker,  a  tanner-HSo  denominated  from  barh^  the  great  ar- 
ticle used  in  his  trade.  The  word  is  pure  Danish.  ^^  The 
company  of  Barkers*^ — Newe, 

Barkhaam,  a  draught-horse's  collar ;  formerly  made  of  bark  ; 
geneiaUy  pronounced  Brafpam,  whidi  see. 

Barnet-Castle,  the  old,  and  stiU  the  vulgar,  name  of  Bar- 
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nard-Castle.— -jDfin      **  Barfuy-Cattle   gingerbread,"    the 
best  in  the  world. 

"  The  rebellfl  have  gevyn  over  the  sege  of  Bamey-Gastle." 

8adler*s  State  Papers,  1509. 

Barley,  to  speak  or  claim.  **  Barl^  me  that'* — I  beq>eak 
that — let  me  have  that.  Quan,  in  corrupt  contraction, 
"  by  your  leave  me  that."    See  Wilb.  vo.  ballaw. 

Barras.  The  Barras-bridge  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  New- 
castle, a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  dte  of  the  ancient 
gate  called  Newgate.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Turner  thought  it 
was  so  called  from  bar-house,  or  toll-house,  but  unques- 
tionably it  is  from  its  having  been  the  barrets,  where  tour- 
naments were  held  without  the  walls. 

"  In  Sanct  Androis  on  Whitsun-monnnday 
Twa  champions  their  manhied  did  assay 
Past  to  the  barres  enarmit  heid  and  handes." 

Sir  David  Lyndsay. 

Barrier,  a  strip  of  coal  left  around  the  boundary  of  a  roy- 
alty, to  guard  against  eruptions  of  water  from  other  col- 
lieries. 

Barrow-coat,  the  first  under-dress  of  an  infant. 

Barrow-pio,  a  gelt  pig.    Sax,  berff,  a  hog. 

Baseler,  a  person  who  takes  care  of  neat  cattle. 

Bass,  Bast,  matting,  dried  rushes  or  sedges.  Isl.  ifost,  phi- 
lyra.  Bass,  is  also  the  name  of  a  hassock,  to  kneel  upon, 
80  called  from  its  being  covered  with  bass.  In  Yorkshire, 
the  slaty  part  of  coal  after  it  is  burnt  white  is  called  bass. 

Baste,  to  put  a  tar  mark  upon  sheep.  It  is  done  with  a  tar- 
red stick ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  derived  from  old  Fr.  has- 
tefiy  a  stick.  It  is  a  variation  of  Buist,  Beust,  or  Bust  ; 
which  see, 

Bastile,  a  castle,  tower,  or  any  other  fortified  building ;  si- 
milar to  a  Peel;  which  see.  Fr.  bastille.  BastiUteSy  in 
the  sense  of  a  tower  or  bulwark,  occurs  in  Heame's  edition 
of  Elmham  in  Vit.  Hen.  V. ;  and  bastelle,  with  the  same 
meaning,  is  to  be  found  in  old  French  writers,  as  is  also 
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hoMUler^  to  besiege.  Hence  the  name  of  the  notorious 
BagtUe  of  Paris.  These  strongh<}lds  were  more  nmnerons 
on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  ruins  of  many  of  them  are  to  be^  found  on  the 
entire  line  of  the  Marches ;  and  in  most  Border  villages  of 
antiquity.  In  Lord  Ener's  register  of  his  devastations  on 
the  borders  in  1544^  as  given  in  Murdin's  State  Papers, 
we  find  "Towns,  towers,  bamekynes,  paryshe  churches, 
hagtiU  houses,  burned  and  destroyed,  192." 

"  John  Onrde  with  other  xl.  with  him,  went  to  Baschill  and  won 
the  lnuteUe  howse  and  toke  i^.  prisoners  and  browght  away  the 
goods."— JfflL  Cott.  Calig.,  6.  v.,/.  316,  quoted  by  Boucher. 

Bat,  a  blow  or  stroke.  Old  Gothic,  bata,  to  beat.— Last- 
bat,  a  play  among  children.    See  Tig. 

"  But  suddenly  begued  a  feast 
And  after  that  begued  a  fray, 
The  tykes  that  were  baith  weak  and  least 
They  carried  a'  the  bate  away. 

BtOlad  of  Ecky'8  Meat. 

Bat,  state  or  condition,  «  At  the  same  fto^,"  signifying  in 
the  same  manner ;  "  at  the  aud  hat^^  as  formerly.  Baity 
also  signifies  speed ;  as,  "  to  go  at  a  greast  haty''  to  go  at 
great  speed. 

Batten,  v.  to  feed,  to  bring  up,  to  thrive.  Sax.  bataUy  to 
&tten.  Swed.  hetay  to  feed.  Mr.  Stephenson  (in  Boucher) 
derives  it  from  the  M.  nmr  hatnary  revaleo.    Shakspeare, 

however,  uses  the  word  in  a  sense  opposed  to  thriving 

"  Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  V*—8hak8peare'8  HamOet. 

«  The  wife  a  good  church  going  and  a  battening  to  the  bairn," 
is  a  common  toast  at  the  gossip's  feast  on  the  birth  of  a 
child.  An  accomplished  scholar,  whose  suggestions  are  al- 
ways valuable,  thinks  the  "  toast"  is  from  bate  (Germ.)  a 
sponsor  at  a  christening,  and  batlein,  or  bateleiny  a  god-child. 
As  viduable  presents  were  always  made  by  the  sponsors, 
the  wish  was  a  natural  one. 
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Battbn,  or  Bathn^  s.  the  straw  of  two  dieayea  folded  toge- 
ther. I  haye  been  referred  to  Germ,  beytkimf  to  joiii ; 
formed  from  htg^,  double  or  both,  and  Ifttus  to  do  or  make. 
Sax.  ba  two,  both  two,  i.  e.  two  together,  seeuiB  analogous. 
It  is,  however,  probably  the  past  partidple  of  ffe-iofien, 
from  beian,  to  improye  by  adding  to.    See  Bbbt. 

Baits,  low  flat  grounds  adjoining  riyers,  and  sometimes 
ishmds  in  rivers. 

Bauk,  Balk,  a  cross  beam  or  donnant.  Germ.  bait.  Dnt. 
bald,  a  beam.  **  Tobe  thrown  ourf  bali,**  is,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  be  published  in  the  diurch.  **  To 
hing  onrt'  balk,''  is  marriage  deferred  after  pubKoation. 
F.  Cray.  Gloss,  balk.  Before  the  Reformation,  as  observ- 
ed by  the  author  of  that  amusing  little  work,  the  laity  sat 
exclusively  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  The  balk  here  ap- 
pears to  be  the  rood  beam,  which  separated  the  nave  from 
the  chancel.  The  expression,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
mean,  to  be  helped  into  the  choir,  where  the  marriage  ce- 
remony was  performed.    See  Balk. 

Bauks,  or  Balks,  the  grass  ridges  dividing  ploughed  lands ; 
properly  those  in  common  fields.  Also  lengths  of  solid 
unbroken  land  left  by  a  bad  ploughman.  Id.  baulh-Wf 
lira  in  agro,  vol  alia  soli  eminentia  minor.  Bauks  are  not  so 
common  as  they  used  to  be  when  land  was  ploughed  by  oxen. 

Bauks,  or  Balks,  a  place  above  a  cow-house,  where  the 
beams  are  covered  with  wattles  and  tur^  and  not  boarded 
— «  hen-roost,  or  hay-loft.  Mr.  Wilbraham  supposes  the 
hay-loft  is  so  called,  from  its  being  divided  into  different 
compartments  by  balks  or  beams.  Balk  in  tiie  old  nor- 
thern languages  is  a  separation  or  division ;  and  the  word 
is  used  for  capita,  or  chapters,  in  the  titles  of  the  ancient 
Swedish  laws.     V,  Hire,  in  voce  balk. 

Bawm,  to  dress,  to  adorn. —  JVest.  Mr.  Wilbraham  calls  this 
a  good  old  word,  quoting  Nychodemus'  Gospell,  4to.,  1532 ; 
and  derives  it  from  Sn.-Got.  bo,  boa,  to  prepare.  Isl.  bua, 
is  the  same. 
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Baxtbb,  a  baker,  Scots  and  old  English,  as  Wi^>8ter  is  a 
weaver,  and  BreiMter^  a  brewer. 

"  I  see  in  this  assemble,  as  ye  shal  henafter 
BakeHerSt  and  brousters,  and  bonctiers  many.'* 

Piers  PUnoman. 

"  Then  all  the  tHUBten  will  I  ban 
That  mixes  bread  with  dost  and  bfan. 
And  fine  floor  with  bdr  mailL" 

lyndfoy**  J%r$e  BtUMU. 

Bat,  to  bend.  Sax.  by^^an,  Whenoe  a  ba^  window.  (Shak. 
Twelfth  Night) — also  ba^Hee,  fi«sh  ice,  which  is  thin 
enon^  to  bend.  Capt.  Ross  explains  hay-icey  **  newly 
formed  ice,  of  tiie  same  colour  as  the  water  ;*'  but  the  above 
is  probably  the  tme  origin. 

Bazb,  to  alarm,  to  puzzle.    To  be  based  is  to  be  at  a  loss  to 

know  what  course  to  take. 

**  And  qnhen  thai  tiiat  in  the  Ills  war. 
Hard  how  the  gade  king  had  thar 
Gert  hys  schippis  with  saillis  ga 
Owt  onr  betwixt  the  Tarbark  in  twa 
Thai  war  aibaHt  sa  wtrely.'*— 2T^  Bntee. 

**  Then  np  ronse  donghty  Tallentire 
At  that  teyme  parish  clerk 
*  And  said '  good  neebors  ne'er  be  bated 

vn  undertake  the  wark.* " 

Btagtte  OitmlbeHand  Poemi, 

Bbak,  to  warm  one*s  self;  to  soften  sticks  in  the  fire  for  use 

without  burning  them.     Goth,  baeka, 

"  Recreate  well,  and  by  the  chymnay  bekU, 
At  euin  be  time  doun  in  ane  bed  me  strekit." 

'*  I  made  the  fire  and  MUd  me  abonte." 

QiwuMTi—CrueidA**  Tettament, 

BsAKBB,  a  laige  drinking  vessel,  usually  of  glass,  a  rummer 
or  tumbler  glass.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  a  bicker,  and 
made  of  wood.  Germ,  becher,  Dan.  bc^er,  a  cup.  The 
word  is  also  used  figuratively  to  express  any  other  large 
thing. 

Bbakimg-full^  full  to  repletion. 
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Bbal,  to  roar,  to  bellow.  Sax.  beUan,  Teat,  belleriy  to  bel- 
low.   Beal,  bellow,  and  bawl,  all  seem  cognate. 

Beanoeb,  anything  larger  than  ordinary  of  its  kind. 

Beans,  small  coals  of  the  size  of  beans.    ^*  Beany  coals.*' 

Beastlinos,  or  Beastinos,  the  thick  milk  given  by  the  cow 
for  a  short  time  after  calving.    Sax.  lasting, 

"  Bo  may  fhe  first  of  all  oar  fells  be  thine, 
And  both  the  beegUnga  of  our  goats  and  kine." 

Ben  Jon8on,—Hyinn  to  Pan. 

Beastlino-puddino,  a  pudding  made  of  the  first  milk  of  a 
cow — a  favourite  dish  with  many  people.  In  Scotland 
they  boil  this  milk  into  a  thin  consistence,  which  is  called 
heisten  cheese. 

Beatment  (vulgarly  pronounced  Beakment),  a  measure  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  peck ;  much  used  in  Newcastle. 
Mention  occurs  of  a  beatmenty  and  also  of  a  milner*3  beta- 
mefU,  in  an  old  book  of  the  Society  of  Coopers,  1670.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  beatment  may  be  an  abate- 
menty  a  small  quantity  given  in  to  abate  the  price ;  but  I 
should  rather  incline  to  think  it  more  nearly  allied  to  beeh 
menty  a  supply,  a  ration.    See  Beet. 

Beab,  four-rowed  barley.  Sax.  bere,  Grot.  ber.  This  used 
to  be  the  only  species  cultivated  in  Northumberland,  though 
it  is  now  rarely  sown,  except  on  crude  soil.  The  drink 
called  beer  is  thence  derived.    See  Beib. 

Beae-mouth,  a  subterraneous  passage  by  which  men  and 
horses  descend  to  a  coal  mine.    Oumb,  and  West. 

Beab-stone,  a  large  stone  mortar,  or  trough,  made  use  of  by 
our  ancestors  in  the  North,  to  unhusk  their  bear  or  barley, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  pot,  long  before  barley  mills  were 
invented. 

Bbas,  Bebss,  cows,  cattle;  but  never,  I  think,  applied  to 
sheep.  Sc.  baiss.  Obviously  a  corruption  of  beasts.  In 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  the  horse,  by  way  of  eminence,  is 
denominated  the  bea^;  no  other  animal  receiving  that  de- 
signation. 
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Beaufet,  or  Beaufat,  s.  a  cupboard.  Fr.  Buffet,  Hickg 
deduces  it  from  the  Sax.  head^  a  table,  and  foety  or  faty 
a  cup.  Hence  is  derived  Beaufeteer,  corrupted  into  Beef- 
eater. 

Beck,  v,  to  nod  the  head ;  properly  to  cowrie^  by  a  female, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  bowing  in  the  other  sex.  Isl. 
heiga.  Grerm.  heigen^  to  bow.  Beck,  s,  a  courtesy ;  a  nod 
of  the  head,  whether  an  intimation  of  acquiescence,  recog- 
nition, or  salutation. 

"  So  sone  as  she  knew  who  was  her  hostesse,  after  she  had  made 
a  l)eek  to  the  rest  of  the  women  standing  next  to  the  doore,  she 
went  to  her  and  kissed  her." 

Sadler^s  BtaU  Papers,  VdL  U,,p.  605. 

Beck.     A  horse  is  said  to  beck  when  its  legs  are  weak. 

Beck,  s,  a  mountain  stream  or  small  rivulet,  a  brook.  Com- 
mon to  all  the  northern  dialects.  Hickes  (Gram.  Franc. 
Theotisca,  p.  92,)  says,  the  word  came  from  the  Normans 
to  the  French,  and  from  the  Danes  to  the  Northern  inha- 
bitants of  England.    See  Burn. 

Beckett,  a  little  brook. 

Beclarted,  be-clotted,  be-daubed,  be-smeared. 

Bb-dbitten,  to  be  defiled  with  ordure, 

**  Thocht  I  wald  noeht  that  it  war  written^ 
Schir,  in  gade  fiedth,  I  am  be'drittm.** 

Lyndsay's  Three  EetaUis. 

Beds,  called  also  Scotch-hop  (and  Hop  Scotch  in  the  South), 
a  game  of  children ;  in  which  they  hep  on  one  foot  through 
different  spaces  chalked  out,  called  beds.  V.  Strutt's 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  286;  and  Hunter's  Glossary  of 
HaUamshire,  art.  Hopseore. 

Bee-Bike,  a  bee's  nest,  or  hive,  in  a  wild  state.  Tent,  hie^ 
hocky  hie-bujfeky  apiarium. 

Beeld,  shelter,  warmth;  Sc.  Beild,  Beelding,  a  wall  of 
stone  or  earth  erected  as  a  place  of  shelter  for  cattle.  Isl. 
hoelcy  domicilium. 

"  Better  a  wee  house  than  nae  heUd^Sc,  Prov. 
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Bbbldt,  warm,  aifordiiig  shelter  f^m  cold.  *'  Beelc^  flan- 
nel" 

BsBBNXsSy  the  cellar  or  otlmr  place  where  the  beer  is  kept ; 
and  80  mUknesa  for  a  dairy,  or  milk-honse. 

Bbbt»  to  help  or  assist,  to  sapply  the  gradoal  waste  of  any 

thing.    Isl.  he6r<i^  emendare.    Dnt.  hoetmy  to  amend.    Sax. 

heUtny  restaorare.     To  beet  the  prey  is  to  feed  it  with  fnel. 

The  word,  in  this  latter  sense,  is  most  applicable  to  straw, 

heath,  fern,  fnrze,  and  especially  to  the  hnsks  of  oats,  when 

used  for  heating  girdles  on  which  oaten  cakes  are  baked. 

Teat,  ho^kn  het  vier^  stroere  ignem. 

"  And  therefore  he  shAll  begge  and  bidde, 
And  no  man  bete  his  hunger."— Piers  PUwman, 

Bbbt-nsed,  resource,  assistance  in  case  of  need.  Applied, 
also,  to  the  person  affording  it ;  as  a  helper  or  assistant  on 
particular  occasions.    See  the  preceding  article. 

BsBZEN,  or  Bebsbn,  blind.    Sax.  hiseny  cseons. 

Bbib,  foqr-rowed  barley.    See  Bear. 

**  For  I  tak  in  my  count  twyse  in  the  yefr 
Wanting  noeht  of  my  teind,  aneboU  of  heir" 

Undeaife  Three  EttaUte. 

Belch,  a  rapid  dischaige  of  gas  in  a  coal  mine. 

Belikelt,  probably.    An  old  word,  used  by  Bishop  Hall. 

Belive,  anon,  by  and  by,  quickly,  briskly,  or  immediately.  It 
is  a  word  of  great  antiquity ;  as  it  occurs  in  a  passage  in 
the  Anglo-Normannic  poem — The  Life  of  St.  Margaret — 
printed  in  Hickes'  Thesaurus,  Vol.  I.,  p.  224. 

'*  From  Asie  to  Antioge,  bet  miles  tone  ant  five» 
For  to  slen  Ohrlstene  men,  he  hiede  him  IHUue," 

It  also  frequently  occurs  in  early  poetry,  both  English  and 

Scotch. 

**  He  sent  them  word  by  letteria 
That  Uiey  should  hye  blyve.** 

Chaucer,— The  Coke's  Tale  of  €famdj/n. 

**  And  as  he  thoucht,  he  did  baf/ff.^^—The  Bruce. 
Belk,  to  belch.    The  old,  and,  apparently  the  proper,  mode 
of  writing  the  word.    The  Saxon  fC  was  either  hard  or 
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soft.  V,  Tooke,  Vol.  II.,  p.  138.  Hence  sh  or  ch,  and  si 
or  i^  are  frequently  convertible. 

BiajXBLf  to  cry  aloud,  to  bellow.  Sax.  beUtm,  See  Beal. 
Bell  is  the  cry  of  the  stag.  An  inscription  on  a  rock  at 
Whamclifie  states  that  the  lodge  there  was  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wortley  **  for  his  plesur  to  her  the  herts  hell.*^ — 
Sallamshire  Glogscuy. 

Bellicon,  one  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table— a  belly- 
god. 

BELLT-FLouaHT,  boUy-flat.    See  Jamieson. 

Bellt-wark,  the  gripes  or  colic.  Ware  (which  see)  is  in- 
variably used  for  ache. 

Ben,  be  in,  by  in,  within,  inwards,  the  inner  apartment. 
*^  Ben  the  house,*'  the  inner  part  of  the  house.    See  But. 

Beni>-leather,  s.  the  thick  leather  of  which  shoe  soles  are 
made. 

BEia>-up,  a  signid  to  draw  away  in  a  coal  mine.  ^^  Bend  up 
the  crab." 

Bene,  a  benisoHj  or  blessing.  It  is,  I  think,  from  Sax.  hene^ 
jpiajen ;  though  Ir.  bendhecht,  a  blessing,  has  been  stated 
to  me  as  the  etymon.    See  Clafbennt. 

Bense,  a  cow's  stalL 

Bensel,  to  beat  or  bang.    Tent,  bengkelen^  esddere  fhstibus. 

Bent,  a  long  coarse  kind  of  grass,  which  grows  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  near  the  sea,  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  thatch.  Agrostis  vulgaris,  Linn.  Dr. 
Willfm  has  Bents,  high  pastures,  or  shelving  commons  ; 
hence,  he  says,  Bent-^oa^,  which,  from  the  soil,  is  neces- 
sarily hardi  and  coarse.  Our  old  writers  use  the  word  to 
imply  grass-ground  generally.  Ritson  properly  observes 
that  **  it  is  used  for  Jkld,  in  a  general  sense,  as  we  say  ^  the 
field  of  battle.' " 

"  The  dryrenthorove  the  woodes  went 
For  to  veas  the  dear; 
Bomen  byeharte  nppone  the  bent 
With  ther  browd  aras  cleare." 

Old  BnUkid  qf  Chevp  ^Mce, 
VOL.  I.  F 
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Berry,  to  thrash  oat  corn.  Isl.  beriaf  pulsare.  Su.-Got. 
baria^  has  the  same  signification.  ^*  Wull  is  henying  in  the 
bam."  BsRRiER,  a  thrasher  of  com.  Boucher  refers  it  to 
Swedish  basrjay  to  thrash.  Ihre  says  that,  in  an  old  version 
of  the  Bible,  Judges  vi.,  11,  it  is  thus  rendered,  ^^hcetj 
hweite  of  halme  ;"  i.  e.,  berried  or  thrashed  the  wheat  out 
of  the  hauhn.  The  primary  sense  of  bcerja  is  to  strike,  or 
beat. 

Beseek,  the  present  provincial  pronunciation  of  beseech.  It 
is  the  old  and  genuine  form  of  the  word,  and  so  used  by 
our  early  poets. 

'*  Nought  greveth  nn  your  glorie  and  honour ; 
But  we  Iteaeke  yon  of  mercle  and  aocour." 

aiaucer,—The  KtUghtt  Tale, 

Betterness,  a.  superior,  eminent.  ^^A  bettemess  kind  of 
body." 

Be-twattled,  confounded,  overpowered,  stupified,  infatuated. 

Beuk,  Buke,  the  common  pronunciation  of  book.  MoB.-Got. 
Su.-Got.  Isl.  and  Sax.  boc.  The  northern  nations,  no 
doubt,  gave  this  name  to  a  book,  from  the  beech-tree,  of 
which  it  was  first  made,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Latins 
adopted  the  designation  Uber,  and  the  Greeks  that  of  fitSxoft 
from  the  materials  on  which  it  was  customary  for  them  re- 
spectively to  write. 

Bevel,  a  violent  push  or  stroke.     V,  Jamieson. 

Bever,  or  BiWER,  to  tremble,  to  vibrate,  to  quake  with  fear. 
Sax.  befiauy  trepidare.  Bever,  or  BnrvER,  a  vibration. 
"  Its  a'  iv  a  biwer. 

Bibber,  to  tremble,  to  shake.  There  is  a  great  similarity 
between  this  word  and  Alem.  Franc,  b^un^  tremere. 

Bicker,  s,  a  small  wooden  dish,  or  vessel,  made  of  staves  and 
hoops  like  a  tub.  Germ,  bechery  a  cup.  Ital.  biccherre, 
^*  I'll  take  a  stap  out  o'  your  btcker,*  is  a  common  expres- 
sion in  the  North  ;  that  is,  I'll  repress  your  impertinence, 
or  saucy  behaviour. 

Bid,  to  invite  to  a  wedding,  feast,  or  funeral ;  especially  to 
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the  latter ;  in  which  case  the  inTitation  is  called  a  bidding 
— ^probably  from  Sax.  biddan^  to  pray— originally  meaning, 
as  Mr.  Wilbraham  suggests,  the  offering  of  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  the  deceased.  Two  or  four  people,  called  hidderSy 
are  sent  about  to  invite  the  friends  to  the  funeral,  and  to 
distribute  the  mourning.  The  word  was  formerly  in  gene- 
ral use  in  the  sense  of  to  invite.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  Shakspeare  makes  Shylock  say,  **  I 
am  bid  forth  to  supper." 

Biddable,  obedient,  of  a  compliant  temper ;  as  a  biddable 
child, 

BroniNO,  or  Bidden-weddino,  an  invitation  to  a  wedding. 
Some  of  the  Cumbrians,  particularly  those  who  are  in 
needy  circumstances,  have,  on  the  entrance  into  the  mar- 
ried state,  this  ceremony,  at  which  a  pecuniary  collection 
is  made  among  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
wedding  pair  forward  in  the  world.  It  is  always  attended 
with  music  and  dancing.  The  practice  formerly  prevailed 
in  Northumberland  also,  but  is  now  disused. 

Bide,  to  bear,  to  endure.  ^*  The  pain's  so  great,  I  can't  bide 
it.'* 

Bio,  to  bnild«  Sax.  bygg€my  sedificara.  Isl.  byggi,  Dan. 
bygge.    Swed.  bygga.    {See  Bigoin. 

«  Ther  senranntes  be  to  them  unholde 
But  they  can  doablin  ther  rentall ; 
To  Ugge  hem  castles,  bigge  hem  holde. 
And  al  snch  false  foul  hem  befieilL" 

Chaucer, --The  Hownum^a  Tale, 

BiGO,  a  coarse  kind  of  barley ;  properly  that  variety  which 
has  six  rows  of  grain  on  each  ear,  though  often  confounded 
with  what  is  called  bea/r^  or  four-rowed  barley.  Isl.  bygg^ 
barley.  Su.-Got.  biug.  Dan.  byg.  A  street  in  Newcas- 
tle is  called  the  Bigg-market. 

"  And  so  we  entered  and  wan  Logh-wood,  where  we  found  the 
house  truly  well  purveyed  for  salted  beef,  malt,  big,  heaver  meal, 
butter  and  cheese/'— Recount  of  a  Raid  in  the  BorderBt  in  Bum  and 
Niehol8<m*8  Oumberkmd,  Vol*  IL,  p.  177. 
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BiGGENy  to  reooyer  after  lying-in.  Tlie  gossips  regularly  wish 
the  lady  a  good  biggmning.    Is  it  to  he  agmn  ? 

BiQOENy  BiQoiNG,  a  building ;  properly  a  house  of  a  larger 
flizOy  as  opposed  to  a  cottage ;  but  now  generally  used  for 
a  hut  covered  with  mud  or  turf.  Isl.  biggingf  stmctura. — 
Swed.  hyggning,  an  edifice.  The  word  enters  laigely  into 
the  composition  of  local  names  in  the  North. 

BiLDBBy  a  large  wooden  mallet,  with  a  long  handle,  used  in 
husbandry  for  breaking  clods.  Hence,  obseryes  the  author 
of  the  Craven  Glossary,  balderdasky  may  witii  propriety  be 
called  dirt  spread  by  the  bilder,  alias  hUderdaaher,  This 
etymon  is  certainly  as  happy  as  that  of  Mr.  Malone— the 
froth  or  foam  made  by  the  barbers  in  dating  their  hdlU 
backwards  and  forwards  in  hot  water.    See  Blatheb. 

BiLDEBT,  a  term  of  contempt.    ^^  Ye  little  hUdert.** 

BiLLiE,  BiLLT,  a  companion  or  comrade,  a  brother.    Germ. 

Bin,  be  on.    "  Shem  hin  ye  !"    "  Shame  be  on  you." 
Binding,  or  Bindin,  the  contract  or  hiring  for  the  year ; 

the  colliery  bond. 
Binding,  or  Bindin-monet,  earnest  money  given  to  a  collier 

on  being  bound,  formerly  a  considerable  bonus,  but  now 

reduced  to  28.  6d,  or  8^. 
BiNG,  a  bin;  as,  a  wine-hing;  a  eoTn-bing.    A  bing  of  lead 

is  8  cwt. 

"  Ton  might  haye  sene  them  throng  ont  of  the  town. 
Like  ants  when  they  do  epoile  a  btng  of  come." 

Surrey's  Senceis,  h.  iy. 

BiNK,  or  Benk,  a  seat  of  stones,  wood,  or  sods ;  especially 
one  made  against  the  front  of  a  house.  Sax.  beno.  Dan. 
hamky  a  bench,  or  seat. 

BiRK,  the  birch  tree.    Betula  alba.    Sax.  hire.    Teat,  herck* 

"  Then  hyrUa  on  athyr  aid  the  way. 
That  yonng  and  thik  war  growand  ner. 
He  knyt  to  gidder  on  aic  maner 
That  men  moncht  nocht  weell  thron  thaim  rid. 

Ths  Bruce,  6.  iL,  1 8M. 
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BiRi*,  V.  to  make  a  noise,  like  the  rapid  turning  of  a  wheel. 
Probably  from  the  sound. 

BiRLEB,  or  BuRLEB,  the  master  of  the  revels,  or  person  pre- 
siding over  and  directing  the  feast  at  a  Cumberland  bidden- 
wedding,  whose  office  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  drink  be 
duly  and  plentifiilly  supplied. — Gloss,  of  the  Westm,  and 
Cutnb,  Dialect. 

Birr,  or  Burr,  any  rapid,  whirling  motion,  as  that  of  a  spin- 
ning wheel. 

BiBSE,  a  triangular  chisel  to  make  the  comer  of  mortise  holes 
with.    A  bristle. 

BntST,  an  attack,  also  a  difficulty.    As,  ^^  I'll  bide  the  hirst.'* 

**  Bounty  Dan  o'  the  Honlet  Hint, 
Thoa  was  aye  gade  at  a  Mnt  y 
Qade  vi'  a  bow  and  better  wi'  a  speir." 

Fray  mf  Support. 

BisHOPBRio,  or  BisHOPRio,  Bishopric  ;  by  which  name  the 
county  of  Durham  is  still  called  by  way  of  eminence.  It 
was  made  a  Palatinate  soon  after,  if  not  anterior  to,  the 
Norman  conquest — ^the  Bishop  exercising  within  the  county 
jura  regcdia  as  fully  as  the  king  did  in  his  palace  ;  regaiem 
potestatem  in  omnibus^  as  Bracton  (who  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.)  expresses  it.  Hence  the  maxim,  Quicquid 
Reas  habet  extra  Episoopus  habet  intra.  But  most  of  these 
princely  honours  and  privileges  were  divested  ^^  at  one  fell 
swoop"  by  the  act  of  a  monarch,  to  whom  one  is  prevent- 
ed, by  respect  for  royalty,  from  giving  the  epithet  he  de- 
serves. 

BisHOP's-FooT.  When  any  thing  has  been  burnt  to  the  pan 
in  boiling,  or  is  spoiled  in  cooking,  it  is  common  to  say, 
^^  the  Bishop  has  set  his  foot  in  it,  or,  it  is  bishopped." 
The  author  of  the  Craven  Glossary,  under  hishoppedj  says, 
**  pottage  burnt  at  the  bottom  of  a  pan.  *  Bishop's  i'  th' 
pot,'  may  it  not  be  derived  from  Bishop  Burnet  ?"  That  is 
impossible ;  the  saying  having  been  in  use  long  before  the 
Bishop  was  bom!     It  occurs  in  Tusser's  Five  Hmidred 
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Points  of  good  Husbandry,  a  well  known  book  ;  and 
also  in  Tyndale's  Obedyence  of  a  Chrysten  Man,  printed 
in  1528.    The  last  writer,  p.  109,  says, 

**  When  a  thynge  speadeih  not  veil,  we  borrow  speach  and  say  the 
bpshope  hath  hletsed  U,  becauae  that  nothynipe  speadeth  well  that 
they  medyll  withalL  If  the  podech  be  burned  to,  or  the  meate 
over  rested,  we  say  the  Ifyahope  has  put  hU  fote  in  the  potte,  or  the 
byshope  hath  played  the  coke,  because  the  byshopes  bubn  who 
they  lost  and  whosoever  displeaseth  them." 

This  allusion  to  the  episcopal  disposition  to  fttim  heretics, 
in  a  certain  reign,  presents  a  satisfiEhctory  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  phrase. 

BisPEL,  a  term  of  reproach,  but  not  seyere ;  applied  in  gene- 
ral to  young  persons,  and  charging  them  with  being  mis- 
chievous rather  than  vicious. — Gloss,  of  the  WesPm.  and 
dumb.  Dialect, 

Bit,  ad},  little,  without  the  preposition  after  it ;  as,  a  **hit 
bread,"  a  "  «^  bairn." 

Bitch,  an  instrument  for  extracting  bore-rods  when  they 
break. 

Bite,  or  Bight,  a  bend  or  curve  in  a  river — ^like  an  elbow  (a 
sea*  phrase,  as  the  b^ht  of  a  warp,  &c.)  Probably  from 
Sax.  byffan^  flectere. 

BiTTLE,  V,  to  beat,  especially  hemp,  or  grain  out  of  gleanings. 
Bittle,  s,  the  mallet,  or  beetle,  used  for  the  purpose. 

BizoN,  a  show  or  spectacle  of  disgrace.  Sax.  bysen,  bysn,  ex- 
emplum,  exemplar.  In  unguarded  moments,  when  the 
good  women  in  certain  districts  of  Newcastle,  glad  of  any 
opportunity  of  giving  free  license  to  their  privileged  mem- 
ber, indulge  in  acts  of  termagancy  rivalling  the  elegancies 
of  the  best  Billingsgate  oratory,  it  is  common  to  fulminate 
the  object  of  their  resentment  with  a  **  Holy  Bizon  ;"  ob- 
viously in  allusion  to  the  penitential  act  of  standing  in  a 
white  sheet,  which  scandalous  delinquents  are  sometimes 
enjoined  to  perform  in  the  church  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation. In  this  sense  the  word  seexns  connected  with  Tent. 
bassmie,  arnica. 
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BizoKy  a  shame  or  acandal,  any  thing  monstrous  or  exoessiye. 

"  WiT  a'  the  stmTsigiii  aw  ivaoted  a  nnmeh. 
An,  maw  tfaropple  was  vndy  to  giaen; 
So  aw  went  tiT  a  yell-lionae,  and  there  teak  a  IiumIi, 
Bat  the  leek'ning,  me  aanl !  was  a  Hum," 

Song,  Cann^  Jfewctutel. 

BizZy  to  buzz ;  conformable  to  its  Teutonic  origin,  Mzsm. 

Black-a-yiz'd,  dark  in  complexion — Uads-viMged. 

Black-bowwowebs,  bramble-bemes — the  fruit  of  the  RtHbug 

firueHeosus. — North.    See  Bumicel-kitb. 

BLACK-rAsnNGy  s,  rigid,  seyere  fiisting. 

'*  Bat  Uadtfauting,  as  they  were  bom. 
From  flesh  or  fiah  or  other  food. 
Brink  had  they  none  two  days  before 
Bat  water  won  in  ranning  flood." 

BatOe  <^noddon,  SL  457. 

Black-mail,  protection  and  forbearance  money,  which  people 
on  the  Borders  formeriy  paid  to  the  most  notorious  ma- 
rauders— sometimes  men  of  name  and  power — ^to  be  freed 
from  the  outrage  and  plunder  that  was  continued  to  be 
perpetrated  on  the  Borders.  Though  lawless,  and  gener- 
aQy  oppressiye,  the  usage  of  many  ages  had  sanctioned  the 
practice,  so  that  it  was  considered  neither  unjust  nor  dis- 
honourable ;  and  from  its  beneficial  effects  in  securing  the 
fori)earance  and  protection  of  those  to  whom  it  was  paid, 
it  was  usually  submitted  to  as  an  indispensable  measure. 
Black-mail,  it  is  sfdd,  was  leyied  in  Rothbury  and  Redes- 
dale,  in  Northumberland,  as  late  as  1720. 

Black-Monday,  the  first  day  of  going  to  school  aflber  the  ya- 
cation ;  so  denominated,  no  doubt,  from  the  Black  Monday 
recorded  in  our  history ;  for  which  see  Stowe.  The  day 
following  is  called  Bloocfy  Tuesday, 

Black-neb,  a  proyincial  name  for  the  carrion  crow,  which  is 
thought  to  be  more  numerous  in  the  North  of  England,  than 
in  any  country  in  the  world. 

Black-puddbn,  Black-pudding,  a  pudding  made  of  blood, 
suet,  &c.,  stuffed  into  the  intestines  of  a  pig  or  sheep.    I 
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take  notice  of  the  word  beeaiue  this  saroiiry  and  piquant 
delicacy  is  a  standing  dish  among  the  common  people  in  the 
North ;  and  it  a£fords  me  an  opportunity  of  rescning  from 
obliyion,  the  peculiar  cries  of  the  present  Newcastle  yen- 
dors  of  this  houdin  ordinaire, — ^^  A  nice  black-puddeny  man !" 
"  A  nice  hetpudden,  hinnie !"  ^<  A  nice  fat  puddm,  smo- 
ken  het,  maw  jewel !" 
Blake,  yellow,  or  of  a  golden  colour;  spoken  of  butter, 
cheese,  &c.  Sax.  blax.,  Dat.  bleek^  pale.  Hence,  the 
yellow  banting  (emberiza  citrinella)  is,  in  some  places, 
called  a  hlakeling. 

"  Blake  aatamn."— CAoMarton. 

A  wound  is  said  to  be  hiakening  when  it  puts  on  an  ap- 
pearance of  healing. 

Blake,  cold,  exposed,  Ueak.    ^^  Blakelaw." — North. 

Blabino,  crying  vehemently,  roaring  loud  ;  applied  to  pee- 
vish children  and  vulgar  drunken  noise;  as  well  as  the 
**  music  of  calves."    Dut.  hlaaren, 

Blash,  to  throw  dirt ;  also  to  scatter,  to  plash ;  as  the  ^*  wa- 
ter hUuked  all  over.^*    Germ.  pUUzen, 

Bla«icanteb,  Blashment,  any  weak  and  diluting  liquor. 

Blasht,  thin,  poor ;  as  blashy  beer,  &c.  It  also  means  wet 
and  dirty ;  in  the  sense  of  plashy.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  llashy 
a  heavy  £eJ1  of  rain. 

"  Bat  «w  fand  maw  sel  blonk'd  when  to  Lunnen  aw  gat. 
The  folks  they  a'  laik'd  wiahy  waahy ; 
For  gowld  ye  may  howk  till  ye're  blind  as  a  hat. 
For  their  streets  are  like  wors— brave  and  Uashy  !'* 

£!9n^,  Oontiy  AewcOMsL 

Blast,  an  explosion  of  foul  air  in  a  coal  mine.  In  less  philo- 
sophic times,  the  fatal  effects  of  fire-damp  were  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  subterraneous  demons,  the  virunculi  mon- 
tani  of  the  Swedes  and  Germans ;  one  of  whom,  according 
to  George  Agricola,  the  great  metallurgist, — ^who  seems  to 
have  been  as  remarkable  for  his  credulity  as  his  erudition 
— destroyed  an  hundred  men  by  the  blast  of  his  p<nson<nM 
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Ireath! — The  sage  demonologist  quoted  by  Reginald  Scott 
also  speaks  of  the  maHgnity  and  violence  of  the  goblings 
who  haunted  mines. 

«  They  do  often  slay  whole  compaiiiee  of  labomen,  they  do  some- 
times said  inundations  that  destroy  both  the  mines  and  mlnen, 
they  bring  noxious  and  malignant  yapoum  to  stifle  the  laborious 
workmen :  briefly  their  whole  delight  and  &enlty  consists  in  kill- 
ing, tormenting,  and  crushing.'* 

Blate,  V.  to  bleat  or  bellow.  Sax.  bkBtan^  balare.  Dryden 
uses  blatant^  in  the  sense  of,  bellowing  as  a  calf.  So 
Spenser  calls  detraction,  the  blatant  beagi.  The  puritanical 
Piynne,  in  his  Histrio-MagUXy  very  unceremoniously  stig- 
matises the  Church  music  of  the  day— -the  *^  bleaiHng  of 
brute  beasts." 

BLATEy  a.  shy,  bashful,  timid.    Su.-Grot.  bhde. 

**  A  toom  (empty)  purse  makes  a  bUUe  mettlbaaat**-~Be,  Proverb, 
"  A  blate  cat  makes  a  proud  mouse."— JV.  C,  Proverb. 

Blather,  to  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  ^^  He  blathers 
and  talks/'  is  a  common  phrase  where  much  is  said  to  lit- 
tle purpose.  A  person  of  this  kind  is,  by  toay  ofpre-emi- 
nenccy  styled  a  bl<ahering  hash.  One  of  my  correspondents 
derives  the  word  from  blatant^  used  by  Spenser  and  others ; 
another  ingeniously  suggests  that  it  may  be  ^^from  the 
noise  of  an  empty  bladder;**  but  it  manifestly  appears  to  me 
to  be  from  Teut.  blcetereny  to  talk  foolishly ;  an  etymology 
supported  by  Su.-Got.  bladdra^  garrire,  and  Swed.  bladra^ 
to  babble.  Hence,  Blatherdash,  Balderdash,  idle  dis- 
course, silly  talk.    See  Bilder. 

Blatter,  to  clatter,  to  make  a  noise  as  with  the  feet. 

Blaw,  to  breathe  thick  and  quick  after  violent  exertion ;  ap- 
plied to  man  or  beast,  to  blow,  A  friend  once  told  me  of  a 
Scotch  preacher,  who  having  tired  himself,  and  probably 
his  audience,  called  on  the  clerk  to  set  a  psalm,  and  give 
him  time  to  blaw  a  piece.  Shakspeare  describes  Mrs. 
Page  as  **  sweating  and  bhmfiff,  and  looking  wildly." 

Blaw,  to  blow,  to  sound  a  horn.  Sax.  blatoan.  Ritson  has 
vol.  I.  o 
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published  the  following  Lament  on  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 

de  Nevill,  Lord  of  Rabj,  in  1282  ;  alluding  to  an  ancient 

custom,  of  ofiPering  a  stag  at  the  high  altar  of  Durham 

Abbey  on  Holj-rood-daj,  accompanied  with  the  winding  of 

horns.     It  is,  perhaps,  the  very  oldest  rhyme  of  the  North. 

**  Wel-i-wa,  sal  ys  hornes  Uaw, 
Haly-rade  this  day ; 
Nou  es  he  dede,  and  lies  law, 
Waa  wont  to  blaw  them  ay." 

Blaze,  to  take  salmon  by  striking  them  at  night,  by  torch- 
light, with  a  three-pronged  and  barbed  dart,  called  a  Leis- 
ter. I  have  often  seen  this  dexterous  and  beautiful  mode 
of  taking  fish  practised  in  the  river  Tees.  The  efiPect  of  a 
torch  held  oyer  a  stream,  during  a  dark  night,  without 
being  magical,  is  really  astonishing :  every  fish  is  rendered 
visible  in  places  even  where  the  water  is  some  fathoms 
deep.  An  animated  description  of  the  same  custom  in 
Lapland,  has  been  given  by  Von  Buck  in  his  Travels  (p. 
851),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Blea,  Blee,  bluish,  pale,  or  lead  colour.  Sax.  bleo.  Germ. 
bleyy  lead.  The  word  is  used  to  denote  a  bluish  colour 
like  the  lips  in  a  frosty  morning.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
discolouration  of  the  skin  by  a  blow  or  contusion.  In  this 
latter  sense  it  seems  allied  to  Fr.  bleu.  Country  house- 
wives speak  of  "  blee  lint." 

Blea-berrt,  Blat-berrt,  the  bilberry,  or  black  whortle 
berry,  Yaccinium  Myrtillus.  Isl.  blaher.  Swed.  blab&r. 
These  berries  are  sometimes  eaten  with  cream,  in  the 
manner  of  strawberries.  They  are  also  made  into  tarts 
and  jellies. 

Bleb,  Blob,  a  drop  of  water  or  bubble.  Dut.  bcibhel,  Swed. 
btibla*  Also  a  blister,  or  rising  of  the  skin.  Germ.  bUteUy 
to  swell. 

Bledder,  the  bladder. 

"  A  great  chorl  and  a  grym,  growen  as  a  tonne 
With  a  face  &o  fftt  as  a  fal  hleddere.**  ^ 

Piert  Plowman'i  Crede. 
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3les^  or  Blea,  colour^  complexion.  An  old  word ;  from 
Sax.  bleoh,  colour — ^not  yet  obsolete. 

"  Hyr  Ifleo  blynketh  so  bright." 

Love  S(mg  in  Har.  M88.  about  the  pear  1200. 

"  Myne  herte  oppressed  is  so  wonderfally 
Onely  for  him  which  is  so  bright  of  Ne 
Alas !  I  trowe  I  shall  him  never  see !" 

Chaucer's  Lament,  of  Mary  Mag, 

Bleed,  to  yield ;  applied  to  com,  which  is  said  to  ^^  bleed 
welly*  when  on  thrashing  it  happens  to  be  very  productive. 
Fr.  bled. 

Blendings,  or  Blendlings,  a  mixture  of  peas  and  beans. 
Swed.  bkmdningy  a  medley ;  from  bkmda,  to  mix. 

Blin,  to  stop,  or  cause  to  stop,  to  cease,  to  desist.  Sax. 
blinnany  cessare,  desinere.  The  word,  indeed,  occurs  in 
almost  all  the  ancient  northern  languages,  although  vari- 
ously formed.     V,  Jam. 

Blink,  v.  to  smile,  to  look  kindly,  but  with  a  modest  eye  ; 

the  word  being  generally  applied  to  females.     Dan.  blinky 

a  glimpse.    Blink,  s,  a  smile,  a  glance.    ^^  The  blithe  blinig 

in  her  eye" — joy  sparkles  in  her  eye. 

"  They  persit  myne  hart,  his  blenkU  amourous." 

Lyndsai/'s  Dreme. 

Blinkard,  Blenkabd,  a  person  near  sighted  or  almost  blind. 

Blibt,  Blurt,  to  cry,  to  make  a  sudden  indistinct  or  un- 
pleasant noise.  "  What's  thou  blirtin'  at,  lad." — Blibt,  is 
also  used,  both  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
when  a  candle  bums  in  the  socket,  and  gives  an  unsteady 
light — a  blirting  light. 

Bloacher,  any  large  animal.  I  know  not  its  etymology ; 
unless  it  can  be  connected  with  blocsiy  in  the  sense  used  by 
Addison, — 

"I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to  see  so  many  well-shaped  innocent 
virgins  bloated  up,  and  waddling  up  and  down  like  big-bellied 
women." 

BLOBy  a  drop  "  blob  ripe,"  very  ripe,  ready  to  burst  like  a 
drop  of  water. 
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Blonk,  a  blank. — ^Blonkbd,  disappointed,  defeated  of  expecta- 
tion. From  the  verb  hlanky  to  damp,  to  obscure,  used  by 
Shakspear^— 

"  Each  opposite  that  fikmka  the  faee  of  joy.** 

Hamlet,  Act  III,,  Setne  2. 

Bloust,  or  Blowst,  red  and  coarse,  wild,  disordered,  con- 
fused.   Dr.  Johnson  has  hhwzyy  sun  burnt,  high  coloured. 

Blowbb,  a  fissure  in  the  broken  strata  of  coal,  firom  which  a 
feeder  or  current  of  inflammable  air  discharges,  and  owing 
to  the  explosion  of  which  such  heart-rending  misfortunes 
have  occurred  in  so  many  of  our  collieries. 

•*  To  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  tremendous  accidents*  owing  to 
this  cause,  would  be  merely  to  multiply  pictures  of  deatii  and 
human  misery.  The  phenomena  are  always  of  the  same  kind. 
The  miners  are  either  immediately  destroyed  by  the  explosion, 
and  thrown,  with  the  horses  and  machinery,  through  the  shaft 
into  the  air,  the  mine  becoming,  as  It  were,  an  enormous  piece 
of  artillery,  fh>m  which  they  are  projected  ;  or  they  are  gra- 
dually suffocated,  and  undergo  a  more  painful  death,  fh>m  the 
carbonic  acid  and  azote  remaining  in  the  mine  after  the  in- 
flammation of  the  fire  damp ;  or  what,  though  it  appears  the 
mildest,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  severe  fate,  they  are  burnt  or 
maimed,  and  often  rendered  incapable  of  labour  and  of  healthy 
enjoyment  for  life.**— iSir  H.  Dory  on  the  Safety  Lamp,  p,  3, 4. 

Blown-hilk,  skimmed  milk.  I  suppose  firom  the  custom  of 
blowing  the  cream  off  by  the  breath.  It  is  also  called  blue 
milky  from,  its  colour.  Blaian-milky  my  friend  Mr.  Kinloch 
informs  me,  is  used  in  Scotland  to  milk  that  is  slightly 
soured  by  the  air — unnded. 

Blush,  s.  a  slight  resemblance.  He  has  a  blush  of  his  bro- 
ther ;  that  is,  he  bears  a  resemblance  to  him. — ^It  is  also 
used  to  describe  that  state  of  the  hands  or  feet  when  nearly 
blistered  by  hard  work  or  over  exercise.  "  He  walked  tUl 
his  feet  were  blmht" 

Boards,  the  principal  excavations  in  a  coal  mine,  made  at 
right-angles  to  the  winning  head- ways. 

Bob,  a  bunch.  IsL  bobbin  nodus.  Fr.  bube,  **  Bob  o'  rib- 
bons." 
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BoBBBBOUS,  BoBBEBSOME,  hearty,  elated,  in  high  spirits. 

Bobbery,  or  Bitbbert,  a  qnarrel,  noise,  or  disturbance. 

BoBBT,  smart,  neat,  tidy.     "  The  varry  hobby-o,** 

Bode,  a  price  or  sum  bid — ^an  ofiPer  at  a  sale.  Germ.  5o^, 
lidtatio  et  pretiom  oblatom ;  which  Wachter  derives  from 
hieteuy  offene. 

Boden,  to  be  in  difficulty.  ^^  He's  hard  hodeny*  i.  e.  He  is  in 
straightened  ciremnstanees. 

BoDwoBD,  an  iU-natured  errand.  An  old  word  for  an  omi- 
noos  message.  Sn.-Got.  and  Isl.  hodwordy  edietum,  man- 
datum. 

Boggle,  or  Bogle,  Boggle-bo,  a  spectre  or  ghost,  a  nursery 

bug-bear. — North,  and  Dur,    Celtic,  bwg^  a  goblin.    Welsh, 

hofftkty  to  affiight — buguly  fear.    In  Wea.  and  York,  the 

word  is  boggabd,  or  bog«abt. 

"  My  mammy  bid  me  gan  to  bed. 
My  daddy  he  said,  *  No/ 
My  mammy  said,  if  I  wad  na  gan, 
She  would  fetch  the  Boffifie-Bo  "— JV.  C,  Song. 

**  Swyth  beggar  boffiU  haist  the  away." 

Lifndaay's  three  EetaUU. 

Boggle  about  the  stacis,  a  favourite  pastime  among  young 

people  in  the  country  villages,  in  which  one  hunts  several 

others  between  the  stacks  in  a  farm  yard.    The  diversion 

was  formerly  called  bcM^le^  breaks  or  bctrley  hrakcy  and  was 

once  an  attractive  amusement  for  persons  of  both  sexes 

"  in  life's  rosy  prime." 

'*  At  e'en,  at  the  gloaming,  nae  swanldes  are  roaming, 
'Bout  ataciks,  wi'  the  laBses  at  hogU  to  play." 

Flower  a  cf  the  Forest. 

Bogie,  the  tram,  or  tru<^,  used  by  the  Newcastle  Quayside 

cartmen. 
BoKE,  to  belch,  to  vomit.    Sax.  bealcan,    Dut.  token.    See 

Bowk. 

'*  He  bigan  Benedieite  with  a  bcHk 
And  his  brest  knakked 
And  razed  and  rored 
And  rutte  to  the  laste."— P<er«  Plowman. 
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BoLDON  BuKE,  BoLDON  BooK,  an  ancient  earvej  of  all  the 
lands  within  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  held  in  de- 
mesne, or  by  tenants  in  villenage  ;  taken  in  the  year  1183 
by  order  of  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey.  This  ambitious  prelate, 
styled  by  Lambarde,  "  the  joly  Byshop  of  Durham,"  exer- 
cised all  the  state  of  a  sovereign  in  his  own  Palatinate,  in 
which  there  were  many  royal  rights  ;  and  probably  it  was 
in  some  degree  in  consequence  of  these  ezdusiye  priyileges, 
that,  when  the  Conqueror's  Creneral  Census,  or  Domesday 
Book,  was  made,  the  bishopric  of  Durham  was  not  in- 
cluded ;  though  the  bishop's  property,  as  a  tenant  in  capite, 
in  other  counties,  is  specifically  mentioned  in  that  great 
national  record.  The  Boldon  Book,  therefore,  forms  a 
valuable  Supplement  to  Domesday ;  and  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  See  of  Durham,  having  been  frequently 
appealed  to  and  admitted  as  evidence,  on  the  part  of  suc- 
ceeding Bishops,  to  ascertain  their  property  and  seigneurial 
rights.  Besides  its  value  to  the  topographer,  it  is  highly 
interesting  to  the  antiquary  and  historian.  It  tends  greatly 
to  elucidate  the  English  tenures,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  twelfth  century  ;  and  contains  many  words  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Du  Cange,  or  any  of  his  continuators. — 
This  venerable  record  derived  its  name  from  the  services  of 
the  manor  of  Boldon  being  the  first  which  occur  in  this 
compilation  of  the  great  rental  of  Hugh  Pudsey. 

BoLE-HiLLS,  a  provincial  term  for  heaps  of  metallic  scoria, 
which  are  often  met  with  in  the  lead  mine  districts.  They 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  very  simple  mode  of 
smelting  lead  by  wood  fires,  on  hills,  in  the  open  air.  Al- 
though the  nature  of  mining,  till  very  recent  times,  was 
but  imperfectly  understood,  it  is  clear  that  the  Saxons,  as 
well  as  the  Romans,  worked  mines  in  different  parts  of  our 
island,  and  frequently  made  use  of  lead  in  works  of  eccle- 
siastical magnificence.  Roman  pigs,  or  masses,  of  lead  are 
exhibited  in  the  Gallery  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 
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Boll,  Bole,  the  nsnal  com  measure  in  the  North — ^in  some 
places,  two  bushels  ;  in  others,  six.  It  is  common  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  varies  in  quantity,  in  different  sorts  of  grain ; 
but,  I  believe,  it  is  utterly  unknown  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. 

Boll,  Bole,  the  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree.     Su.-Got.  hoL 

Bo-man,  a  hobgoblin  or  kidnapper.     F.  Todd's  John.  ho. 

Bondaoeb,  a  cottager,  or  servant  in  husbandry,  who  has  a 
house  for  the  year,  at  an  under  rent,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
produce  of  a  certain  quantity  of  potatos.  For  these  advan- 
tages he  is  bound  to  work,  or  to  find  a  substitute,  when 
called  on,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  lower  than  is  usual  in 
the  country.  In  Northumberland  much  of  this  work  is 
performed  by  the  female  part  of  the  family,  or  by  children. 
Swed.  honddr&ngy  a  farmer's  man,  a  young  peasant.  This 
hondctge  service^  the  expediency  of  which  economists  have 
doubted,  may  be  referred  to  the  vUlenage  tenure  of  a  more 
barbarous  period.  In  the  ancient  feudal  ages,  the  land 
was  generally  cultivated  by  three  sorts  of  persons — ^the 
8fnaU  allodial  tenants,  who,  though  originally  freemen,  and 
capable  of  disposing  of  their  estates,  sometimes  elected,  for 
the  sake  of  protection,  to  become  the  vassals  of  their  more 
powerful  neighbours — ^the  villeins,  who  held  on  condition  of 
performing  such  servile  works  as  the  lord  required,  or  their 
tenure  was  burdened  with — and  the  serfs,  or  villeins  regard- 
ant, who  were  literally  slaves  attached  to  the  soil,  and, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children,  transferred  with  it 
by  purchase.  In  cases  of  great  poverty  and  distress,  it 
seems  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  freemen  in  this  coun- 
try to  sell  themselves  as  slaves.  Thus,  in  1069,  Simeon  of 
Durham  relates  that  there  was  a  dreadful  famine  in  Eng- 
land, particularly  in  Northumberland  and  the  adjacent 
provinces,  and  that  some  sold  themselves  into  perpetual 
slavery,  that  they  might  in  some  way  sustain  a  miserable 
life.  Many  modes  by  which  a  man,  in  a  state  of  villenage, 
might  acquire  his  freedom,  are  enumerated  by  Glanville, 
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and  in  The  Miiror.  Before  writing  was  much  known,  the 
enfranchisement  was  accompanied  by  great  publicity  and 
ceremony  ;  but  when  it  became  common,  the  act  was  done 
by  deed.  The  form  for  the  emancipation  of  serfis  is  minutely 
described  in  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  various  later 
grants  and  manumissions  may  be  seen  in  Madox's  Formu- 
lare  Anglicanum,  p.  416  et  seq.  One  of  these  is  remark- 
able—being an  enfranchisement  of  two  villeins  for  the  soul 
of  the  Abbot  of  Bath. 
jBoNNTy  beautiful,  pretty,  handsome,  cheerful.  Dr.  Johnson 
derives  this  northern  word  from  Fr.  bon^  bonnes  good.  If 
this  be  the  etymon,  it  may  have  passed  to  the  Scotch  from 
the  French ;  with  whom,  before  the  Union,  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland,  were  closely  connected.  Through  this  channel 
our  border  country  has  derived  much  of  its  language. 
Bonny,  however,  has  been  viewed  by  some  as  allied  to  Gael. 
hoigheachy  botdheaeh^  pretty.  The  word  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  plays  of  Shakspeore,  who  appears  to  have 
understood  it  in  all  its  different  meanings. 

"  We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hafh  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonnp  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongne/* 

Rkhard  III. 

"  Match  to  mafoh  I  have  encountered  him, 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows, 
Er'n  of  the  bonnp  beast  he  lov'd  so  welL" 

■  Henry  VI. 

«  Then  sigh  not  so  btit  let  them  go, 
And  be  yon  blithe  and  b<nmy.** 

Mtteh  Ado  aibotU  Nothing. 

BooDiES,  the  same  as  Babbt  Boodies  ;  which  see. 

Boon,  a  service  or  bonus,  done  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord, 
or  a  sum  of  money  paid  as  an  equivalent.  The  remains  of 
the  ancient  banda^um^  or  villenage  servitude ;  from  Sax. 
bandy  bonds  or  fetters.    Xove-boon,  voluntary  labour. 

Boon-pays,  days  works,  which  the  tenants  of  some  manors 
are  obliged,  or  bound,  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  their  lord 
gratis.    Vast  quantities  of  land  in  the  northern  counties. 
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partietdarly  ill  Cmhberlatidj  are  lield  nnder  lords  of  manors 
by  customary  temirey  sabjeot  to  the  paymetit  of  fines  alid 
heriots,  and  the  performaiiee  of  rarioiifl  duties  and  services 
on  the  boon  de^s.  Spefanan,  to.  preeartof^  refers  to  ^'  bidkn 
DATBy  quod  Sox*  Dies  preoariut  sonat,  nam  hidden  est  orare 
et  precari/*  and  gives  a  coiions  ex^raet  from  the  Great 
Book  of  the  Komstery  of  Battd,  whe«e  l&e  «fistom  is 
plainly  set  ferlii. 
Boob,  BocdiyerBoimfty  the  pasionr^oi^inilei^ehamher  through 
the  kitchen,  in  conntry  houses,  in  which  the  head  person 
of  the  fiEodily  generaHy  deeps,  It  is  mdonbtedly  to  be 
refeived  immediately  to  Bfou  bur^  whidb  bean  ezsntly  the 
same  sense.  The  analogy  between  this  term,  and  Isl.  lur, 
a  little  dwelling,  from  bouan,  to  dwell,  is  striking.  Spen- 
ser uses  botoer,  tot  a  lady's  apartment,  such  as  we  now  call 
a  closet  or  cabinet.  Fair  Bosamond's  bower^  at  Wood- 
stock, is  familiar  to  every  reader. 

"  What  Alison,  heres  thou  not  Absolon 
That  dianteth  thus  onder  our  bourea  wal  ?" 

OMUcerr^The  MUter't  Tale, 

BooBDLT,  BuxuNbT,  stoot,  sti^mg,  robust ;  also  stately,  n^le 
looking* 

BooBLT,  TofOf^  un|Mlislied-'4oomA.  Teat.  bo^.  Saz.  bure, 
a  boor. 

BooB-«Bsi^  or  Bom-TBBE,  the  eldei'  tree.  I  hate  heard  this 
exfilaiiied  as  the  boor's  ^fi0e-«growiDg  is  eottage-garths, 
hedges,  &c.    But  see  Bub-tbieb. 

Boosas,  an  ox  or  cow's  stall,  where  the  cattle  stand  all  night 
in  winter.  It  is  now  more  generally  used  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  stall,  where  the  fodder  lies.  Sax.  bosff.  Is!. 
bas»    Swe.  bos. 

Boor,  BoTB,  or  Bvtb,  s,  something  given  to  equalize  an  ex- 
change, or  in  addition.  In  a  former  edition  of  this  wiark, 
I  gave  old  Er.  bote^  help,  advantage,  as  a  probable  deriva- 
ties ;  but  I  thn^  on  fiirther  consideration,  that  the  word 

VOL.  I.  H 
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has  been  adopted  from  the  Saxon  expression,  to  bate^  com- 

pensationis  gratis,  insnper,  ex  abmidanti. 
Booted  Bread,  baked  bread,  bread  made  of  bolted  or  sifbed 

meal,  and  better  than  the  common  household  bread — 

sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  rye.    Boot  may  be  derived 

from  Germ,  beutelny  to  sift. 
BooT-HALEB,  a  froebooter,  robber,  or  marauder. 
BooTHBB,  BooDEB,  or  BowDEB,  a  hard  flinty  stone,  rounded 

like  a  bowl.    A  boulderstone.     F.  Todd's  John,  boulder, 

and  bowlder-stones, 
BooTHMAN,  the  ancient  name  for  a  com  merchant. 
BoRBowED-DATs,  BoBBowiNG-DATs,  the   three  last   days  of 

March. 

**  March  said  to  Apeill, 
There  lie  three  hogs  (sheep)  npon  yon  hill 
If  ye  will  lend  me  days  three 
111  find  a  way  to  gar  them  dee. 
The  first  day  shall  be  wnnd  and  weet, 
The  second  day  shall  be  snaw  and  sleet. 
And  or  the  third  day  shall  be  past  and  gane 
The  silly  poor  hogs  will  come  drooping  hame." 

Northern  Popular  Rhjfme, 

These  days  being  generally  stormy,  our  fore&thers,  as  my 

friend  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks,  have  endeavoured  to  account 

for  this  circumstance  by  pretending  that  March  borrowed 

them  from  April,  that  he  might  extetid  his  power  so  much 

longer.      The  superstitious  wiU  neither  borrow  nor  lend 

any  thing  on  any  of  these  days,  lest  the  article  should  be 

employed  for  evil  purposes. 

Boss,  empty,  hollow,  exhausted.  Teut.  bosse,  umbo.  Jamie- 
son. 

BoTTOM-BOABD,  the  trap  in  the  bottom  of  a  coal-waggon. 

BoTTOM-BOOM,  a  vuIgar  term  for  a  single  seat  in  a  pew.  In 
Dr.  Jamieson's  Supplement  to  his  Scottish  Dictionary,  vo. 
bottom,  **  the  breech,  the  seat  in  the  human  body,"  the  au- 
thor states  that  he  has  not  observed  that  the  word  is  used 
in  this  sense  in  England.  It  is,  however,  very  common  in 
all  our  Northern  counties. 
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Bought,  a  fold  where  ewes  are  milked  or  put.  Teot.  hocht, 
Sc.  hugM, 

**  Will  ye  gae  to  the  ewe  buchts,  Marion, 
And  wear  in  the  sheep  wi*  me  ? 
The  Bun  shines  sweet»  my  Marion, 
Bnt  not  half  sae  sweet  as  thee."— jSb.  Song. 

BouaHT-BBEAD,  bread  of  a  finer  quality  bolted  by  the  baker, 
in  opposition  to  a  coarser  kind  made  at  home. 

BonoHT-CLOTH,  the  cloth  used  in  sifting  or  temsing  meal ;  a 
bolting  cloth. 

BouK,  V.  to  wash  linen  ;  or  rather  to  steep  or  soak  it  in  lye 
of  a  particular  description,  with  a  view  of  whitening  and 
sweetening  it. — Bouk,  s,  the  lye  used  on  the  occasion. 
Ital.  Inic<xt0y  lye  to  wash  with.  But  see  Jam.  Supp,  boukin- 
vxMhing,  Buck  is  used  by  Shakspeare,  as  well  for  the  li- 
quor in  which  clothes  are  washed  as  for  the  clothes  them- 
selyes.  Every  one  remembers  the  ludicrous  adventure  of 
Falstaff,  in  the  great  huch-hctsket.  The  process  of  bonk- 
ing linen,  adopted  by  the  older  Northumbrian  house- wives, 
would,  I  fear,  be  considered  too  coarse  and  homely  for 
their  more  southern  neighbours  to  imitate,  and  therefore  I 
refrain  from  particularizing  it. 

BouK,  BowK,  bulk,  quantity,  or  size ;  the  body  of  a  tree. 
Su.-Got.  hoik,  Chaucer  uses  hcuke^  for  the  trunk  of  the 
human  body,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  yet  used  in  some  of  the 
more  remote  parts  of  Northumberland — 

*  *  The  clotted  blood,  for  any  leche-craft 
Gormmpeth,  and  is  in  his  hovke  ylaft. 
That  neyther  veine-blood,  ne  ventonsinnf, 
Ne  diinke  of  herbes  ben  his  helping." 

ChauceTt—Tfie  Knights  Tale, 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  it  is  probably  from  Sax.  buccy  venter. 
The  correspondent  term  in  Swed.  is  huk. 
BouN,  BowNE,  howndy  destined,  engaged,  about  to  go  to  some 
place,  or  to  do  something.    According  to  Dr.  Jamieson, 
from  Su.-Got.  boa^  to  prepare,  to  make  ready,  of  which  boen^ 
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or  boiuy  is  the  participle.    The  word  is  used  ia  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Poems,  passim, 

«  Off  all  hifl  bmderys  men  in  wer. 
He  gert  npon  their  best  maner 
With  many  men  ftotonethaim  to  ga 
In  Ingland  for  to  bryn  and  sla." 

The  BrucCt  6.  xiv.,  L  21. 

"  And  bad  hem  aUe  be  &of«n# 
Beggen  and  othere 
To  wenden  with  hem  to  Westmynstere." 

Jfwf  Hmumttn,  U 1208. 

BouRD,  V.  to  jest. — ^BouRDy  8,  a  jest.    Old  Fr.  hourd.    This  is 

one  of  our  oldest  words,  as  Mr.  Todd  remarks,  and  is  still 

used  in  the  north  of  England. 

"  That  that  I  spake,  I  sayd  it  in  my  howrd.** 

Chauoer,-^Ihe  ManvtpWa  PnUgue, 

**  Ma  Bohir  I  dav  noehtspeik  ane  word 
To  plaine  on  pieistiB  is  na  hourd:* 

Lyndsay't  Huree  EttaiiU. 

Bout,  a  contest  or  struggle;  eq>ecially  when  applied  to  a 
joyial  meeting  of  the  legitimate  sons  of  Bacehos. 

Bout,  a  northern  pronunciation  of  hU*    V.  Todd's  Jdlm.  hut. 

BowDuciTE,  or  BowLET-^KiTB,  a  corpnlent  person,  probably 
from  a  bowl,  romid.  The  term  most  frequently  betokens 
contempt,  and  is  often  applied  to  a  mischieyous  child,  or 
an  insignificant  person. 

BowsLL-HOLE,  a  Small  aperture  in  a  bam,  a  perforation 
through  a  wall  for  giving  light  or  air..     F.  Jam*  Supp.  hoail, 

BowEB.    See  Boob. 

BowERT,  plump,  buxom ;  generally  applied  to  a  young  fe- 
male in  great  health.  Bowery  and  buxom  are,  in  reality,  the 
same  word  ;  both  referable  to  Sax.  hocswny  obediens,  mori- 
gerus,  flexibilis  ;  in  old  English  boughaome^  t.  e.  (according 
to  H.  Tooke)  easily  bended  or  bowed  to  one's  will,  or  obe- 
dient. In  an  old  form  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  a  MS. 
Ritnale  in  Usum  Sarum,  oiroa  1450,  the  bride  promised 
*^  ta  be  boner  &  bwoll.*^  F.  Astle  on  Writing,  tab.  zxrii., 
p.  150,  specimen  15. 
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B0WK9  BouK»  to  eruotate,  to  bolch.  ^*  BcwMngfxjXL  ;"  a  state 
of  repletion.  An  old  English  word.  ^^  He  hoekeHh  lyke  a 
churle." — P<ilsgrave»    See  Boke. 

BowLnra-icATCH,  a  game  with  bowls  made  of  stone — not  on 
howling^reenSy  bat,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  trayellers,  on 
the  highways  from  village  to  village. 

Box^  a  club  or  society  instituted  for  benerolent  or  charitable 
purposes^  and  possessing  a  common  chest,  or  box  :-^part- 
ners  in  the  money  deposited  in  this  box ;  and  derived  from 
that  circamstance,  as  h<trds  is  from  henchy  on  which  money 
was  placed,  weighed,  &c.  The  oldest  institution  of  the 
kind,  which  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  is  that  of  the  keelmen 
of  Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood ;  who,  on  the  ^^  head 
meeting  day,"  after  assembling  at  their  hospital,  walk  in 
procession  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  attend- 
^  by  a  band  of  music.  Much  greater  interest  was  formerly 
manifested  in  this  business  by  the  parties  concerned,  who 
made  it  a  point  of  honourable  emulation  to  rival  each 
other  in  the  grandeur  of  their  apparel ;  especially  in  the 
pechjaekd^  the  sky-bine  stockings,  the  long-quartered  shoes, 
and  large  silver  buckles.  Cold  was  the  heart  of  that 
fenude,  old  or  young,  connected  with  the  **  Keel  lads 
o'  coaly  Tyne,"  who  could  look  unmoved  on  such  a  spec- 
tacle. 

Bbabblemekt,  a  noisy  quarrel,  or  indecent  wrangling.  Dut. 
braiMen,  to  mingle  confrisedly.  BrMle  occurs  in  Shaks- 
peare,  in  more  instances  than  one. 

Brack,  to  break.  Sax.  breean^  frangere.  Sc.  braky  Brack, 
broke. 

Bbacken,  or  Bbecken,  fern.  In  Smoland,  in  Sweden,  the 
female  fern  is  called  braeken,  Sw.  statbraakin,  in  is  a 
termination  in  Gothic,  denoting  the  female  gender.  F. 
Jamieson.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  ^^fem  seed" 
was  only  obtainable  at  the  exact  hour  of  the  night  on 
which  Saint  John  the  Baptist  was  bom  ;  and  the  supersti- 
tious believed  that  if  they  gathered  it  at  that  particular 
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time,  it  would  endow  them  with  the  power  of  walking  in- 
visible. 

"  Nay,  by  my  fiftith,  I  think  you  are  more  indebted  to  the  night 
than  to /0m  8eed,  for  yonr  walking  inTi8ible.'*-H6Aal;.  Hen.  IV. 

Brade,  to  resemble.  Mr.  Hunter  says  to  breed.  She  breeds 
of  him,  she  resembles  him,  or  she  &yonrs  of  him,  another 
colloquialism,  and  sometimes  she  favours  him.  Ray  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  But  the  sense,  as  Dr.  Jamieson 
has  observed,  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  Isl.  hregd-a^ 
hregth-ay  Su.-Got.  braay  verbs  denoting  the  resemblance 
of  children,  in  disposition,  to  their  progenitors.  Bregdur 
hami  tU  (tetta/Ty  progenitoribus  suis  quisgiue  fere  similis  est 
G.  Andr.  p.  38.  F.  Ihre,  vo.  Braa,  The  latter  writer 
views  Isl.  brag-UTy  mos,  affectio,  modus  agendi,  as  the  radi- 
dical  term. 

"  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  hraid. 

Marry  that  will»  111  live  and  die  a  maid.*' 

8rMk.,—AW8  WeU  that  Endt  WdL 

The  Commentators  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.  Mr.  Steevens  refers  to  bredy  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word,  signifying  ^otM,  (Mtus^  but  it  has  no  relation.  The 
error  also  occurs  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Brae,  a  bank  or  declivity;  any  sloping,  broken  ground. 
Welch,  bre. 

Braffam,  Brauoham,  a  collar  for  a  draught  horse;  some- 
times made  of  old  stockings  stuffed  with  straw.  GaeL 
braighaidainy  a  collar ;  from  brcbighy  the  neck.  Sc.  brecham. 

Bragoet,  a  drink  made  of  the  wort  of  ale  and  mectdy  mixed 
together  and  spiced. 

Braid,  broad.  Sax.  bmdy  latus.  This  is  the  old  English, 
and  still  the  Northern  and  Scotch  pronunciation. 

"  Syne  in  the  more  thai  entryt  thar. 
It  was  bathe  hey  and  lang  and  hraid"—The  Bruee, 

"  Bessie  with  the  braid  apron,"  was  a  familiar  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Dacre,  the  wife  of 
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Lord  William  Howard  (Belted  Will),  whose  broad  lands 
swelled  the  fortunes  of  this  younger  brother,  the  progenitor 
of  the  fiunilies  of  Carlisle  and  Corby. 

Braid,  to  nauseate,  to  belch  ;  hence  upbraid;  also  a  sudden 

.  burst  of  impetuosity,  wonder,  or  surprise.  Probably  from 
Islandic,  bragdy  a  sudden  motion.  The  word  is  used  by 
Wiclif,  in  Luke  ix.  42,  where  our  version  uses  ta^e;  but 
he  probably  used  brayed  in  the  sense  of  beaiy  which  the 
Greek  word  9V9UNF»^»fyu  would  equally  allow. 

Bbaid-Bamd,  com  laid  out  in  the  sheaf  on  the  band,  and 
spread  out  to  dry  after  rain,  «.  e.  abroad  on  the  band.  The 
phrase  occurs  in  Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Eonloch  informs  me 
that  it  is  also  used  there  in  a  figurative  sense ;  as,  Ws  in 
the  braid-band;  i,  e.  the  thing  is  ready  for  being  finally 
worked  pff. 

Braids,  Breds,  scales.  In  general  use  among  the  lower 
class  of  farmers  in  Northumberland. 

Braird,  or  Breard,  the  first  appearance  of  a  plant  above 
ground;  more  especially  the  tender  blades  of  springing 
com.    Sax.  brord,  frumenti  spicee. 

Brake,  a  heavy  harrow  used  for  breaking  large  clods  of  earth 
on  rough  fallow  land.  V,  Nares'  Gloss,  for  other  signifi- 
cations. 

Branded,  having  a  mixture  of  red  and  black.    Dut.  branden, 

Braiyder,  V,  to  broil,  to  grill.  Tout,  branden,  to  bum.— 
Brander,  or  Brander-iron,  the  instrument  on  which  the 
meat  is  brandered,  or  grilled — a  gridiron. 

Brand-irons,  irons  used  for  supporting  the  wood  in  a  wood 
fire.    See  End-irons  ;  and  Skin,  andirons. 

Brandling,  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  trout  caught  in  the 
rivers  in  Northumberland,  where  salmon  is  found,  particu- 
larly in  the  Tyne.  Early  in  the  year  they  are  seen  about 
three  inches  long,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  in- 
crease to  six  or  seven  inches ;  after  which,  they  are  rarely 
found  any  larger.  Like  the  salmon-smelt  and  whitling, 
they  have  no  spawn.    Some  authors  suppose  them  to  be 
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only  the  firy  of  the  common  salmon ;  but  Pennant  giyes 
several  good  reasons  for  considering  them  a  diatlnt  spedes^ 
They  are  fiuntly  barred  or  branded  on  the  sides ;  hence, 
perhaps,  the  name.  Dr.  Jamieson  traces  it  to  Isl.  hranda, 
tratta  minima,  whence  brand-koedj  foBtnra  tmttamm.  V, 
Supplement,  vo.  hnmlie. 

Baandling,  a  small  worm  found  in  beds  of  dung  and  tan ;  a 
good  bait,  after  being  cleansed  in  moss,  for  trout ;  probaUy 
so  called  from  being  used  in  fishing  for  the  bxandlmg  speeies. 

Bbanbrbth,  or  BiiAin>BiTH,  an  iron  tripod  fixed  orer  the  fire 
to  support  a  pot  or  ketUe.  A  gridiron,  Brand-^gen,  and 
hrandredy  are  Saxon  names  of  the  snstentacidum  feiroum, 
fulcrum  focarium,  or  txivet,  used  for  sn^orting  wood  and 
fire-vessels  on  a  hearth.    Dan.  brandrUhy  is  cognate. 

Brandy-snaps,  a  small  cake  of  ginger-bread*  Probably 
hremd-BchnsLpy  from  being  burnt,  not  from  the  real  or  sup- 
posed presence  of  brandy. 

Bbank,  V,  to  hold  up  the  head  affectedly,  to  put  a  bridle  or 
restraint  on  any  thing.  Ital.  hrcmcaf  a  claw  or  fang,— »or 
by  metonymy,  a  gripe  :  branccM^ey  to  seize.  "Hiis  word 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  another  of  kindred 
import — the  Bbanks,  an  instrument  formerly  kept  in  the 
Mayor's  Chamber,  Newcastle,  for  the  punishment  of 
**  chiding  Mid  scolding  women,"  and  still  preserved  in  the 
Justice  Room  in  the  Manors.  It  is  made  of  iron,  fostens 
round  the  head  like  a  muzzle,  and  has  a  spike  to  insert  in 
the  mouth  so  as  effBctually  to  silence  the  offensive  organ 
within.  Ungallant,  and  unmercifully  severe,  as  this  q>e- 
cies  of  torture  seems  to  be.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staf- 
fordshire, much  prefers  it  to  the  cucking  stool,  which,  he 
says,  ^^  not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but  also 
gives  the  tongue  liberty  'twixt  every  dq)."  See  an  en- 
graving of  Robert  Sharp,  an  officer  of  the  Corpcnration  of 
Newcastle,  leading  Ann  Bidlestone  through  the  town,  with 
a  pair  of  branks  on  her  head,  in  Gardiner's  England's 
Grievance  Discovered,  orig.  edit.  p.  110  ;  copied  by  Brand, 
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in  plate  of  Miscellaneous  Antiqaities,  Vol.  II.^  p.  47.  On 
referring  to  Wachter,  I  find  pnmgen^  cogere,  premere^ 
coarctare.  Hence^  he  says,  the  pillory  is  vulgarly  called 
prangeTy  from  the  yoke,  or  collar^  in  which  the  neck  of  the 
culprit,  thus  exposed  to  public  shame,  is  held.  *^  Muzzle  'er, 
muzzle  'er^  ptit  'er  on  the  Iremks^^  is  yet,  I  regret  to  say, 
occasionally  to  be  heard  in  the  good  town  where  I  reside. 
The  following  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  Kirk  Session 
of  Stirling  for  1000  :— > 

**  Compeared  Margaret  Wilsone, spons  to Dnnean  Beimot,  qnha  be 
sufficient  tryel  is  fond  ane  abnsar  and  blasphemar  of  hir  hnsband, 
of  the  elderls  of  the  kirk  and  her  nychburis,  mony  and  diviris 
tymes,  nooht  onlie  in  the  day  lyeht,  bot  in  the  nycht,  noehwith- 
standing  of  mcny  admonitionis,  she  has  reoavH  of  the  elderis  of 
the  kirk  to  abstein  thirfto,  and  therefer  the  bretherein  of  the 
.  kirk  thinkis  meit  that  the  bailleis  pnt  her  in  the  ftranUf,  in  the 
nather  end  of  the  tonn,  in  the  scyht  of  her  nychbourls,  qnherby 
she  msy  be  movit  to  abstain  fira  the  lyk  oflfenoes  in  tymes  coming, 
with  certificatione  gyf  the  lyk  be  fand  in  hir  hereafter,  that  the 
bailleis  will  be  desyrit  to  put  hir  in  the  gwia" 

Branks,  a  sort  of  bridle  used  by  country  people  on  the  Bor- 
ders.—iVortA.  Mr.  Culley,  of  Fowberry  Tower,  who 
kindly  furnished  me  with  an  extensiye  MS.  list  of  local 
words,  thus  describes  it :  '^  a  halter  for  leading  or  riding 
a  horse,  when  the  head-stool  is  made  of  hemp  or  birch 
twigs,  and  the  piece  that  goes  over  the  nose  of  two  pieces 
of  wood  united  by  hemp  or  leather-thongs,  and  a  hempen 
or  birch-shank."  According  to  Shaw's  Gaelic  Dictionary,  ^ 
hrcmciu  is  a  bridle.  Bee  Kilian,  under  pramphe^  muyl- 
pranffhe. 

Bran-new,  Brand-nsw,  Brand-spander-nbw,  quite  new  ; 
any  thing  fresh  from  the  maker's  hand ;  bearing,  as  it 
were,  his  hrand,  or  mark,  upon  it.  Often  appUed  to 
clothes  to  denote  the  shining  glossy  appearance  given  by 
passing  a  hot  iron  over  them.  Teut.  brands-new.  Dut. 
brand  nieuw,  Shakspeare  uses  **fire  new  arms,"  and  "flre 
new  fortune."    Ja  Hke  manner,  a  country  blacksmith,  on 
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seeing  an  honourable  Baronet's  bride  for  the  first  time, 
exclaimed,  "  it's  Sir  John  L        ,  with  Yds  fire  new  wife  !" 

Brant,  steep.    See  Brent. 

Brash,  or  Water-brash,  s.  a  sudden  sickness,  with  acid 
rising  in  the  mouth  ;  as  in  the  heart-bum.  V.  Wachter, 
hrctsaen.  My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Turner,  suggests  a  burst- 
ing forth  of  w<xter  ;  from  burst,  often  pronounced  bmst ;  at 
least  in  Cheshire  ;  where,  he  says,  he  has  heard  this  rustic 
invitation  :  ^^  Come,  surs,  eight  (t.  e.  eat)."  ^^  I  can  eight 
no  more,  I'm  welly  (well  nigh,  almost)  brosten."  "  Eh, 
surs,  I  wud  I  had  aught  to  brast  ye  wi'." 

Brash,  a,  hasty,  impetuous  ;  a  corruption,  probably,  of  rctsh, 

Brashy,  small,  delicate  in  constitution,  subject  to  frequent 
bodily  indisposition,  or  weakness.  V,  Jam.  hrcLsh,  Soft 
stone  is  also  said  to  be  hrashy. 

Brass,  money,  riches.  The  word,  of  course,  for  wealth  when 
brass  was  the  standard ;  as  ass  was  in  Rome ;  a^yv^itf 
in  the  cotemporary,  but  more  advanced,  states  of  Greece  ; 
de  r argent  now  in  France  ;  and  gold  in  England.  In  the 
North,  a  wealthy  person  is  said  to  have  plenty  of  brass. 

Brasses,  Pyrites,  which  are  often  found  mixed  up  with  the 
coal  in  such  abundance,  as  to  render  it  almost  unsaleable 
for  fuel. 

Brast,  burst,  broken.  Sax.  hurstan.  Not  obsolete,  as  stated 
in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Brat,  a  rag,  a  child's  bib,  a  coarse  apron.  Sax.  braU^  pan- 
niculus.  It  is  also  often  used  to  express  clothing  in  ge- 
neral ;  as  in  the  well-known  phrase,  "  a  bit  and  a  ^o^." 
Brat^  in  Irish,  signifies  a  cloak,  mantle,  or  covering.  Chau- 
cer uses  the  word  to  signify  a  mean  or  coarse  covering — 


-**  for  ne  had  they  bnt  a  shete 


Which  that  they  might  wrappen  hem  in  a-night, 
And  a  hnOt  to  walken  in  by  day-light." 

The  Chanone'8  Temanne'a  Tale. 

Brat,  the  film  on  the  surface  of  some  liquids  ;  as,  for  instance^ 
that  which  appears  on  boiled  milk  when  cooled,  or  beer 
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when  sour.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  crust  formed  after 
rain  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 

B&A.T9  a  turbot.  In  the  Newcastle  fish  market,  the  hallibut 
is  called  a  turbot. 

Bratchet,  a  contemptuous  epithet ;  generally  applied  to  an 
iU-behaved  child  ;  and  similar  in  that  sense  to  whelp.  Fr. 
Bratchety  a  slow  hound. 

Brattish,  a  wooden  partition  (a  brattice),  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation  in  coal  mines.  It  is  also  applied  to  any 
slight  partition  dividing  rooms  ;  and  sometimes  to  the  high 
back  of  the  seat  placed  near  the  kitchen  fire,  formerly 
common  in  farm  and  ale  houses,  and  more  frequently  call- 
ed the  lang  settle. 

Brattlb,  «.  to  make  a  clattering  noise,  to  sound  like  thunder. 
— ^Brattle,  «.  a  clattering  noise,  a  clap  of  thunder. 

Bbautings,  8,  a  dish  formerly  prepared  for  mowers  in  the 
hay-harvest,  and  carried  to  them  in  the  field ;  it  consisted 
of  wheaten  cakes  baked  on  the  girdle,  with  slices  of  new 
cheese  between  them.  When  sufficiently  baked,  they  were 
cut  into  squares,  and  eaten  with  melted  butter  and  sugar. 
It  is  a  repast  on  Midsummer  eve,  and  also  on  St.  Thomas' 
night. — Ex  relatione  muUeris  aOatis  suas  99.  Grose  has 
hr<mghwhamy  a  Lancashire  dish  made  of  cheese,  eggs,  bread, 
and  butter,  boiled  together. 

Brave,  very,  as  **  brave  and  blashy ;"  very  dirty. 

Bravelt,  in  excellent  health — ^however  deficient  in  courage. 

Braw,  finely  clothed,  handsome.  Tent.  Iramoey  omatus. 
The  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  brave,  clever,  worthy, 
excellent,  strong.  Swed.  hraf^  good — en  hraf  karl^  a  good 
man. 

"  Waes !  Archy  lang  was  hale  an'  rank,  the  king  o'  laddies  braw— 
His  wrist  was  like  an  anchor  shank,  his  fist  was  like  the  claw." 

Song,— Bold  Arehy  J>roumded» 

Brawly,  very  well,  in  good  health,  finely.  Swed.  ^r^^,  well 
— han  mdr  braf,  he  is  well. 
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BiULWNy  a  boar  killed  and  prepared  for  the  table  by  salt  and 

other  condiments ;  also  a  common  northern  name  for  the 

live  animal.     F,  Tooke,  braum,  Vol.  II.  p.  79. 

"  And  there  her  grace  sits  mnmpixig, 
Like  an  old  ape  eating  a  kmvm,** 

Beawn.  <^  ^let^Mad  Jkmr, 

The  late  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Otterbonme,  to  who^l  I  was  inclobted 
for  BOTeral  additional  article^  to  this  Glossary,  w^a  of  opi- 
nion tl^f^t  we  should  here  read  prawn  y  it  being,  as  he  justly 
remarked,  much  more  natural  for  the  ape  to  eat  a  small 
shell-fish  than  a  boar.  I  have  referred  to  the  original 
folio  of  1647,  where  it  is  brawn  ;  but  the  mistakes  in  that 
book  are  so  numerous  that  I  am  npt  inclined,  on  its 
authority,  to  question  the  propriety  of  thiE^  at  least  very 
plausible,  amendment.  One  modem  edition  i?eads  ecain^ 
hrtnon, 

^*  The  Brawn  of  Brancepath/'  ^o  borrow  the  description 
and  remarks  of  my  friendj^  the  late  Mr.  Surtees^  **  waa  a 
formidable  animal,  whieh  mad^  his  lair  on  Brandon  'ELiJl, 
an4  walked  the  fprest  in  ancient  undisputed  soyereignty 
from  the  Wear  to  the  Gaunless.  The  marshy,  and  then 
woody^  vale,  extending  &om  Crpxdale  to  Feny-wpod,  was 
one  of  the  bra^n^'s  favourite  haunts,  affordix^  roots  and 
mast,  and  the  luxurious  pleasure  of  volutation.  Near 
Cleves-cross,  Hodge  of  Feny,  after  carefully  marking  the 
boar's  track,  dug  a  pit&ll,  slightly  coverpd  with  botighs 
and  turl^  and  then  tpling  en  his  victim  by  fiom,e  bait  to  the 
treacherpns  spot,  stood  armed  with  his  good  sword  aoi^ss 

the  pitfall-^ 

**  At  once  with  hope  and  fear  his  heart  rebonnds !" 

**  At  length  the  gallant  brute  came  trotting  on  his  onward 
path,  and  seeing  the  passage  barred,  rushed  headlong  on 
the  pitfoU.  The  story  has  nothing  very  improbable,  and 
somethiag  like  real  evidence  still  e^sts.  According  to  all 
tradition,  the  rustic  champion  of  Cleves  sl^epn  benpath  a 
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coffin-shaped  stone  in  Meirington  choroh-jardy  rudely 
senlptured  with  the  instruments  of  his  viotoij,  a  sword  and 
spade  on  each  side  of  a  cross." 

B1LAY9  to  beat,  to  pound,  to  reduce  to  powder.  Sax.  braean. 
This  wordy  although  found  in  all  our  dictionaries,  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  North  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  there. 

Bbba,  Bbee,  or  Bitoo,  the  brink  or  bank  of  a  river,  the  steep 

face  of  a  hill.    Crael*  and  Welsh,  bre,  a  hill.    Bnte  is  used 

in  Scotland  in  a  similar  sense. 

'*  We  looked  down  the  other  side 

And  saw  come  branking  ower  the  brae, 
WV  Sir  John  Forster  for  their  guide. 
Fall  fifteen  hnjidred  men  «nd  mae." 

Raid  of  the  Sefdgwjtre, 

Bbsaksb,  Bbikkeb,  a  fissure  produced  in  the  roof  of  the 
mine,  from  the  pressure  on  removing  the  pillar. 

Bbecken,  Bricken,  to  bridle  up,  or  to  hold  up  the  head. 

Bbecken,  Bracken,  fern. 

Bbede,  8,  breadth  or  extent*  An  old  English  word  from  the 
Saxon,  bfwd,  broad.  See  Abrede.  Bracton  uses  brede  for 
broad  ;  and  in  that  sense  I  found  it  in  an  English  inden- 
ture, temp.  Bichard  III. 

Brede,  the  northern  pronunciation  of  bread,  at  the  present 

day — 

"  Up  wi'  leede,  wd  down  wi'  brede. 
Is  what  we  drink  at  Wardale  hede.** 

And  evidently  the  original  sound  of  the  word. 

"  Schir,  be  Cknlis  breid  tbftt  tale  i»  Terie  trew." 

LyndtaiCe  Three  EstaUie. 
"  We  have  not  half  our  fll  of  brede," 

Tewatn  and  Oawin, 
<*  And  if  I  teUe  any  tales. 
The!  taken  hem  togideres 
And  doon  me  fastes  frydayes 
To  breed  and  to  watre." 

ei0ri  PUnomant  1 281& 

It  also  meaiiE  employment,  as,  ^^  He's  out  a'  brede,  poor 
man." 
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Breeks,  the  old,  and  still  vulgar  name^  for  the  lower  habi- 
liments.     Sax.    brcBc,  braeccBy  breeches.      V,    Thomson, 

breeches. 

**  The  bridegroom  gaed  thro*  the  reel, 
And  his  hreeika  cam  trodling  doun. 
And  his  frtvete  cam  trodling  doun ; 
And  aye  the  bride  she  cried— 
Tie  up  yonr  leathern  whang, 
Tie  up  yoor  leathern  whang."— 02({  SeotB  BaUad. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that,  before  the  invention  of  braces, 

the  gentlemen's  *^  smalls"   were  usually  supported  by  a 

leathern  whan^y  or  belt,  round  the  waist. 
Brbmb,  Brim,  v.  to  desire  the  male  ;  applied  to  a  sow  when 

maris  appetens.    Teut.  ^emera,*  ardere  desiderio.— Brbme, 

Bbim,  Brimming,  s,  ardens  in  venerem. 
Breme,  cold,  bleak,  severe,  fierce.    Sax.  bremman,  to  rage, 

Not  used,  Dr.  Johnson  says  ;  but  I  have  often  heard  it  in 

the  North  ;  especially  in  Yorkshire. 

"  Besyde  him  come  than  syr  Gawayne, 
Breme  as  eny  wilde  bore.*'— £a  Morte  Arthure, 

"  He  was  ware  of  Arcite  and  Palemon, 
That  fonghten  Ifreme,  as  it  were  holies  two.*' 

Chaucer,— The  Knights  TaXe, 

Brent,  Brant,  steep,  difficult  of  ascent ;  as  a  brent  brow,  a 
steep  hill.  It  also  means  consequential,  pompous  in  one's 
walk  ;  as  ^^  you  seem  very  brent  this  morning,"  t .  e,  you 
put  on  all  your  consequence.  A  game  cock  is  said  to  be 
brent.  Loftiness  appears  to  enter  into  all  the  meanings  of 
the  word.-— Isl.  brattr,  acclivis,  arduus.  Swed.  br€mty 
steep.  A  brent  brow  is  used  to  describe  a  high  smooth 
forehead.  In  this  sense  we  find  it  in  the  well-known 
Scotch  song,  John  Anderson,  my  Jo— 

"  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  acquent 
Tour  locks  were  like  the  raven ; 
Tonr  bonnie  brow  was  brent," 

Brere,  Brear,  to  sprout,  to  prick  up  as  grain  does  when  it 
first  germinates.    Bishop  Kennett,  in  his  MS.  Glossary, 
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among  tbe  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (No. 
1098),  has  to  hrere,  or  to  be  breredy  as  com  just  coming  up. 
See  Braird,  or  Breard. 

Brewis,  a  large  thick  crust  of  bread  put  into  the  pot  where 
salt  beef  is  boiling  and  nearly  ready  ;  it  imbibes  a  portion 
of  the  f8k%  and  when  swelled  out  is  no  unpalatable  dish. 
Brewia  is  also  common  in  Hallamshire,  where,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter informs  me,  the  bread  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
dish  is  commonly  of  oats.  After  this,  I  need  hardly  re- 
mark that  my  late  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Wilbraham,  was 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  it  is  used  only  in  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire.  The  probable  etymon  of  the  word  is  britocis, 
the  Saxon  plural  of  briWy  sorbitio ;  though  a  learned  cor. 
respondent  of  mine  derives  it  from  the  Greek  fi^ato-n  ; 
which  he  also  considers,  I  think  justly,  as  the  original  of 
the  Scotch  hro8e, 

Brewster,  a  brewer.     Hence  the  Brewster  Sessions,  when 
publicans  receive  their  licenses. 

**  Bretestera  and  backsten, 
Bochiers  and  cokea."— Piers  Plotmnan,  L 1514 

Brian.     Tohrian  an  oven,  is  to  keep  fire  at  the  mouth  of  it ; 

either  to  give  light  or  to  preserve  the  heat.    Teut.  brennan, 

to  bum. 
Bride-ale,  the  marriage  feast  at  a  rustic  wedding.    Sax. 

bryd  eald. 

"  At  every  bride-€Ue  would  be  sing  and  hoppe." 

Chaueer^—The  Coke's  Taie, 

The  day  of  marriage  has  always  been,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped — ^in  spite  of  disconsolate  old  maids  and  love-crossed 
bachelors — will  ever  continue  to  be,  a  time  of  festivity. 
Among  the  rustics  in  Cumberland  it  glides  away  amidst 
music,  dancing,  and  revelry.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
bridegroom,  attended  by  his  friends  on  horseback,  pro- 
ceeds in  a  gallop  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father.  Hav- 
ing alighted,  he  salutes  her,  and  then  the  company  break- 
fast together.    This  repast  concluded,  the  whole  nuptial 
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party  depart  in  cavalcade  order  towards  the  ehnrch^  accom- 
panied by  a  fiddler^  who  plays  a  sncoession  of  tones  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  Immediately  after  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony  the  company  retire  to  some  neighbouring 
ale-house^  and  many  a  flowing  bumper  of  home-brewed  is 
qoafled  to  the  health  of  the  happy  pair.  Animated  with 
this  earthly  nectar,  they  set  off  full  speed  towards  the 
future  residence  of  the  bride,  where  a  handkerchief  is  pre- 
sented to  the  first  who  arrives.  In  some  of  the  country 
Tillages  in  the  county  of  Durham,  after  the  connubial  knot 
is  tied,  a  ribbon  is  proposed  as  the  subject  df  contention 
either  for  a  foot  or  a  horse  race,-^supposed  to  be  a  delicate 
substitution  for  the  bride's  garter,  whidb  Itsed  to  be  taken 
off  while  i^e  knelt  at  the  altar ;  and  the  praetice  being 
anticipated,  the  garter  was  generally  found  to  do  credit  to 
her  taste  and  skill  in  needle  work.  In  Craven,  where  this 
singular  i^ort  also  prevails,  whoever  first  reaches  the 
bride's  habitation,  is  ushered  into  the  bridal  chamber  ;  and 
after  having  performed  the  ceremony  of  turning  down  the 
bed  clothes^  returns,  <»rrying  in  Idg  hand  a  tankard  of 
warm  ale,  previously  i»repared,  to  meet  the  bride  ;  to  whom 
he  triumphantly  offers  his  humble  beverage,  and  by  whom, 
in  return,  he  is  presented  with  the  ribbon,  as  the  honour- 
able reward  of  his  victory.  Another  ancient  marriage 
ceremony  of  the  same  sort,  still  observed  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Northumberland,  is  that  of  riding  for  the  kaU, 
where  the  party,  after  kissing  the  bride,  set  off  at  fall 
speed  on  horseback  to  the  bridegroom's  house ;  the  winner 
of  the  race  receiving  the  kaUy  or  dish  of  spice  broth,  as  the 
chief  prize. 

<»  Four  rustio  fsUoivs  wait  the  while 
To  kiss  the  bride  at  the  church  stile : 
Then  vig'rons  monnt  their  felter'd  steeds— 
—To  scourge  them  going,  head  and  tail, 
To  win  what  eonntry  call  '  the  kaiV  " 

CM«ilun*8  Coltter*8  Weddlmg* 

Bbide-cake,  the  cake  provided  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding 
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— a  remnant  of  the  ancient  mode  of  solemnudng  a  marriage 
by  confSurreation.  In  some  places  in  the  North,  it  is 
customary,  after  the  bridal  party  leave  the  church,  to  have 
a  thin  currant-cake,  marked  in  squares,  though  not  entirely 
cut  through,  A  clean  cloth  being  spread  over  the  head  of 
the  bride,  the  bridegroom  stands  behind  her,  and  breaks 
the  cake.  Thus  hallowed,  it  is  thrown  up  and  scrambled 
for  by  the  attendants,  to  excite  prophetic  dreams  of  love 
and  marriage,  and  is  said,  by  those  who  pretend  to  under- 
stand such  things,  to  have  much  more  virtue  than  when  it 
is  merely  put  nine  times  through  the  ring.  This  custom 
is  generally  prevalent  in  Scotland.  V,  Jam.  Supp.  break- 
ing bread  <m  the  brides  head, 

Bbide-spubs^  spurs  allotted  to  the  best  runner  after  the  marr 
riage  ceremony. — North. 

Bbide-wain,  a  custom  in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland 
where  the  friends  of  a  new  married  couple  assemble  to- 
gether in  consequence  of  a  previous  invitation  (sometimes 
actually  by  public  advertisement  in  the  newspapers),  and 
are  treated  with  cold  pies^  frumenty,  and  ale.  The  com- 
pany afterwards  join  in  all  the  various  pastimes  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  conclusion,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  placed  in  two  chairs,  the  former  holding  a  pewter  dish 
on  her  knee,  half  covered  with  a  napkin.  Into  this  didi 
every  one  present,  high,  and  low,  makes  it  a  point  to  put 
something ;  and  these  offerings  occasionally  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum.  I  suppose  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
wainy  from  a  very  ancient  custom,  now  obsolete  in  the 
North,  of  presenting  a.  bride,  who  had  no  great  stock  of 
her  own,  with  a  toain  or  waggon  load  of  articles  of  use  and 
luxury.  On  this  occasion  the  wain  was  crowned  with 
boughs  and  flowers,  and  the  horses  or  oxen  which  drew  it 
decorated  with  bride-favours. — In  some  parts  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  bride-wain  was  the  train  of  carts  that 
conveyed  the  goods  of  the  bride,  whether  presented  or  not, 
to  her  future  home.    A  femner's  daughter  was  married 

VOL.  I.  K 
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from  Thornton,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Malton,  aboai 

forty-five  years  ago,  whose  hride-wain  consisted  of  twenty 

carts. 

Bbig,  Briqo,  a  bridge.    Sax.  bricg^  hryc,  hrygc, 

"  To  that  brig  held  thai  atranoht  thair  way 
.    And  to  brek  it  fast  gan  Mmy.^^The  Bruee, 

Brisslb,  or  BiRSEL,  to  scorch,  to  parch  by  means  of  fire,  to 
crackle.  Sax.  brctstliany  to  bom,  to  make  a  crackling 
noise. 

Broach,  a  spire  or  steeple ;  as  Chester  broach — Darlington 
broach — ^the  broaches  of  Durham  Cathedral.  The  Fr. 
hrochej  a  spit,  is  the  probable  etymon ;  the  structure  being 
pointed  like  a  spit  or  broach.  In  Yorkshire  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  bro&ch ;  the  fine  spire  at  Wakefield  being  always 
called  "  the  hraitch.'' 

Broach,  an  instrument  on  which  yam  is  wound. 

Brock,  a  badger.    Saxon,  broe,    Dan.  broJt,     F.  Thompson. 

"  Thir  Stewarts  (stinkards)  stinkis  as  thay  warbrokis." 

Lyndiay'a  Three  Eetattte. 
'*  And  go  hnnte  hardiliche 
To  hares  and  to  foxes 
To  bores  and  to  hroUket 
That  broken  donn  myne  hegges." 

Pien  Pfotonum,  2. 3863. 

Brock,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  cow,  or  husbandry 

horse.    Sax.  brocy  an  inferior  horse,  a  jade. 
Brock,  the  little  insect  in  the  gowk,  or  cuckoo-spit.    Hence, 

probably,  the  common  vulgar  expression,  **  to  sweat  like 

a  brock** 
Brock-faced,  a  white  longitudinal  mark  down  the  face  like  a 

badger.    Su.-Got.  brokuff,  of  more  than  one  colour. 
Brockle,  Brucklb,  inconstant,  uncertain,  yariable  ;  applied 

to  the  weather.    It  also  means  brittle,  and  to  break  ;  in  a 

general  sense.    Teut.  broJtel,  fragiUs.    Chaucer  writes  it 

brotel, 

**  On  brotel  ground  they  bilde,  and  brotelneeee 
They  flnden  when  they  wenen  sickemess.*' 

Chaueer,—The  Merehante'e  Tale, 
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Brod,  a  fihort  nail^  an  awl. 

BitoDy  Broddle,  to  make  holes.    See  Proo,  PBooaiE. 

Brossbn,  Brostbn,  Brussen,  Brusten,  part.  a.  burst.    Also 

broken  ;  as  ^^  hrassen  hearted." 
Brogouno-road,  a  rough  broken  road. 
Brotchet,  Brotchert,  or  Bratchet,  a  thin  liquor  made  from 

the  last  squeezings  of  honey-comb.    ^^  As  sweet  as  hratehet.^* 
Broth,  always  plural  in  the  North.    ^'  Will  you  have  some 

broth  /"     "  I  will  take  a  few,  if  the^  are  good." 
Brott,  shaken  com.    Sax.  ^e^(M:^,  fragments.    Swed.  ^roM, 

fracture,  breach.    IsL  brot. 
Broxtok,  or  Bruff,  a  singular  appearance  round  the  moon — 

a  sort  of  halo  or  circle,  in  misty  weather,  prognosticating 

a  storm.    It  is  a  popular  saying, 

'*  A  fisr  off  bnmgh  is  a  storm  near  enoogh." 

A  Greek  origin  has  been  assigned  to  this  word — fi^^jc^fy 
a  chain  about  the  neck ;  but  Moe.-Got.  hairgsy  mons,  seems 
a  more  probable  etymon. 

Brow,  the  face  or  escarpment  of  a  '^  trouble"  or  dyke  in  a 
a  coal  mine. 

Browden,  to  be  anxious  for,  or  warmly  attached  to  any  ob- 
ject, to  be  enamoured  of  it — ^to  brood  on,  that  is  to  cherish 
by  care.  Dut.  broeden,  to  brood.  "  /  hoe  ne  broo  on*t/*  no 
great  hopes  of,  or  liking  to,  it. 

Browdin,  or  Browdant,  vain,  conceited,  bold,  forward. 

Brownie,  a  domestic  spirit ;  described,  in  the  Border  Min- 
strelsy, as  meagre,  shaggy,  and  wild,  in  his  appearance — 
lurking  in  the  day-time  in  remote  recesses  of  old  houses, 
which  he  delighted  to  haunt — and  in  the  night  sedulously 
employing  himself  in  discharging  any  laborious  task  which 
he  thought  might  be  acceptable  to  the  family.  The  history 
of  '*  The  Cauld  Lad  of  Hilton,"  an  elf  of  this  sort,  may  be 
seen  in  Surtees'  History  of  Durham,  Vol.  II.  p.  24.  The 
reader,  curious  in  these  matters,  is  referred  to  the  amusing 
stories  of  the  Scandinayian  Nisses,  in  the  1st  Vol.  of  the 
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Faiiy  Mythology ;  and  of  the  German  Kobolds,  in  the  2d. 
Vol.  of  the  same  entertaining  work. 

Bbown-leameb,  a  ripe  brown  hazel-nnt  that  easily  separates 
from  its  hosk.  I  once  thought  of  dednoing  this  w<ffd  from 
brawny  and  Fr.  le  mUry  the  ripe  one ;  but  see  an  ingenions 
speculation  on  the  word,  by  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  in  the 
Archselogia  .^EHiana,  Vol.  II.  p.  132. 

Bbowst,  a  brewing,  the  quantity  brewed  at  «ny  one  time. — 
The  same  peculiarity  is  found  in  bakin^y  which  see,  ^  Stay 
and  drink  of  your  own  hrowst,** — Prcv,  The  meaning  of 
which  is^  that  a  person  should  take  the  consequences  of  his 
own  act. 

Bbowsteb,  a  brewer. 

**  To  the  brotMten  of  Cowper  toun 
I  l^e  my  bnid  blaok  maliflonn 
Al8  bartlie  as  I  may." 

Llndaay'8  Thtee  £Wa«lto. 

Bruckle,  to  make  dirty. 

Bbucklbd,  dirty,  wet,  and  stormy  ;  iq^lied  to  tilie  weather. 
Bbullimert,  a  broU,  or  quarrel.    fV.  bromllery  to  quaxfel. 
Brunt,  burnt.    ^'  A  brunt  child  dreads  the  fire.*' 
Brussle,  the  same  as  Bbissle  ;  which  see.    ^  BruatM  peas" 
— ^eas  scorched  in  the  straw.     V.  Bay,  brusle  ;  and  Jam. 

Bubblt,  snotty.  '^  The  bairn  has  a  hMUy  nose.'' — Grose. 
For  a  further  iUnstratiMi,  tI  necessary,  see  T%ie  Sandgate 
Lassie's  Lamentation. 

BuBBLT-JocaE,  a  turkey  code.     F*.  Jamieson. 

BucKER,  an  iron  instrument  with  a  wooden  handle,  used  in 
the  country  to  ^  bray*'  (beat)  sand  wit^. 

Buckle,  Buckle  to,  to  join  in  marriage.  Significant  enough 
surely.     F*.  Jam.  Supp. 

Buckle-horns,  short  crooked  horns  turning  horizontally  in- 
wards, as  though  inclined  to  buckle  togetiier. 

Buckle-mouthed,  a  term  applied  to  a  person  witii  lurge  strag- 
gling teeth.    Btick'tocthed  has  the  same  meaning. 
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Buck-stick.    See  Spbll  and  Ore,  and  Trippkt  and  Coit. 

Bud,  a  common  pronunciation  of  butj  among  the  vulgar  ;  and 
also  among  some  far  removed  from  that  circle. 

BuDDY-mn),  Buddy-buss,  the  fiower  of  the  burr,  or  burbock. 
Arctium  lappa.  It  is  well  known  how  tenaciously  it  ad- 
heres to  that  against  which  it  is  thrown.  To  stick  like  a 
burr  is  indeed  proverbial. 

BuTAT,  buffet.    Fr.  a  cupboard,  a  sidebofurd. 

BuKit,  a  common  name  given  to  the  gnat. 

Busss,  BusE,  a  BtaH,  station,  or  post  of  office  or  business  ;  a 
beast-^all,  or  hooae.    See  Boose. 

Buno),  to  swell,  as  with  an  abscess. 

BuisT,  BuEST,  or  Bust,  v,  to  put  a  mark  or  brand  upon  sheep 
or  cattle  by  their  owners.  The  word  is  also  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive, for  the  mark  or  brand  itself.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Baine,  derives  it  from  lurOy  to  bum.    But  see  Baste. 

Bulb,  or  Bool,  the  bow  of  a  pan  or  kettle.  Sax.  hugaUj 
fleotere.  Dmi.  hoe^eHy  a  bending  or  curvature;  Teut. 
hev^helyhsaAef^ViRl  and  €ktm.  ^e^e/,  a  bow ;  are  cognate. 

BuLiasR,  BuXiDBft, «.  iieise,  uproar,  -distttrbance.  Swed.  huUer, 
Dan.  bMet'j  noise,  biMttle,  tmmdt. 

BuujfiB,  t.  to  beHew,  to  bawl,  to  bcui  yfolendy. 

'■  Greftt  riven  of  water  mimliig  tUrongh  the  town,  and  ships  flgbt- 
jAgtliflnMqMii,  as  it  liad  been  in  hvOMng  trtreams  of  the  sea.*' 

Buff-fronts,  tufts  of  coarse  grass.    Aira  ccespitosa. 

BuLii-HEAD,  the  Miller's  Tfautoib  %  t  fiisAi. 

BuLLiBAO,  to  banter,  to  ndly  in  a  ^bntempttkons  way,  to  in- 
sult in  a  bull^^fig  manner.  In  ft  R*eview  iX  the  fitst  edi- 
tion of  this  W^ik,  In  the  Geftt.  M-ag.  for  May,  1S25,  tiie 
writer  aaks,  if  it  be  not  a  v«irfo  jfonned  from  hulXj^-roohy  a 
word  which  is  used  by  Otway  in  his  Epilogue  to  Alci- 
bttdes,  and  which  Steevens  calls  a  compound  title,  taken 
from  the  rooks  at  chess  %  **  Mine  host"  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  twos  this  word  repeatedly—**  How  now, 
Mfy^odJt !  iliott'rt  a  genHemAn :  cavnl^iro-justice,  I  say." 
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Lye  imagines  it  to  be  derived  from  Isl.  haul,  a  cnrse^  and 
rctegioy  to  reproach. 

Bulls  and  Cows,  the  flower  of  the  Arum  maeuUOum,  Some- 
times called  lords  and  ladies,  and  also  lam-lakens. 

BuLL-sEGG,  a  gelded  bull. 

BuLL-STANO,  the  dragon  fly.  Cumh.  A  common  name  for 
the  gad  fly. 

BuLL-TBOUTy  a  large  fine  species  of  fish  peculiar  to  Northum- 
berland, and  much  esteemed.  The  larger  kind  of  salmon- 
trouts  taken  in  the  Coquet,  are  in  the  Newcastle  market 
called  bull  trouU ;  but  these  fish  are  larger  than  saknon- 
trouts  in  the  head,  which  is  a  part  generally  admired  for 
its  smallness. 

'*  Bilhope  biMB  for  bucks  and  imb. 
And  Carit  hangh  for  swine. 
And  Tarras  for  the  good  bviXL^TwA, 
If  he  be  ta'en  in  time.**— Okt  J^ynM. 

BuLLT,  the  champion  of  a  party,  the  eldest  male  person  in  a 
fiunily.  Now  generally  in  use  among  the  keelmen  and 
pitmen  to  designate  a  brother,  companion,  or  comrade.  In 
Cumberland,  and  also  in  Scotland,  5f%  is  used  to  express 
the  same  idea  as  bully.  There  is  probably  some  affinity 
between  these  terms  and  the  Germ.  lUUg^  equalis  ;  as  de- 
noting those  that  are  on  an  equal  footing,  either  in  respect 
of  relationship  or  employment.  Bw  Kennett,  «0orfi- 
hr(AhfT9^ 

Bum,  v.  to  buzz,  to  make  a  humming  noise,  like  a  bee  or  a 
top.    Dut.  homim/my  to  resound. 

BuMBAZED,  confounded,  astonished,  stupified. 

BuMLEB,  BuMBLEB,  BuMBLB-BEE,  a  laige  Wild  bee  which 
makes  a  great  noise.  In  Scotland  called  hwHkAiee.  Tout. 
hommeUy  a  drone.  My  friend,  Mr.  Taylor,  prefers  Germ. 
hommfUMy  or  hammielny  a  reciprocating  noise  ;  as  ha/mmdn  der 
ghckeny  the  ding  dong  of  bells.  When  the  late  Lord 
Strathmore  raised  the  Derwent  Legion,  in  1803,  from  a 
principle  of  economy,  he  clothed  the  infantry  in  scarlet 
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jackets^  with  black  breeches  and  accoutrements.  From 
this  singolarity  of  dress,  the  corps  obtained  the  contemptu- 
ous designation  of  the  Bumlera. 

BuHLER-Box,  or  BuMBLEB-BOXy  a  small-wooden  toy  used  by 
boys  to  hold  bees.  Also  the  Sunderland  name  for  a  van 
for  passengers  drawn  by  one  horse. 

BuMMELy  or  Bumble,  to  blunder,  to  bungle. 

BuMMELEB,  or  BuMBLEB,  a  blundering  fellow,  a  bungler. 

BuMMEL-KiTE,  or  BuMBLE-KiTE,  a  bramble  or  black  berry. 
Ruikis  JruticastM,  In  traversing  the  recesses  of  those  woods 
and  groves,  where,  in  the  words  of  Gray,  "  Once  my  care- 
less childhood  stray'd,"  I  have  often  been  admonished,  by 
the  ''good  old  folks,"  never  to  eat  these  berries  after 
Michaelmas  day ;  because  the  arch-fiend  was  sure  to  pass 
his  "  cloven  foot''  over  them  at  that  time.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  county  he  is  said  to  throw  his  dub  over  them. 

BuMHEL-KiTB  WITH  A  SPIDER  in't,  a  bad  bargain,  a  disap- 
pointment.   A  high-flown  metaphor. 

BuMHEB,  a  carriage  that  sounds  from  a  distance  on  the  road. 
''  A  road  for  foot,  a  road  for  horse,  and  yen  for  a'  the  hm^ 
mers** 

Bumf,  a  stroke  or  blow.  Isl.  bomps.  **  Bump  against  Jar- 
row,"  is  a  common  expression  among  the  keelmen,  when 
they  run  suddenly  foul  of  any  thing.  See  the  song,  LiUle 
Pee  Dee. 

Bumping,  a  peculiar  sort  of  punishment  amongst  youngsters. 
Too  many  boys  have  reason  to  remember  the  school  discip- 
line of  himpingy  admirably  described  by  Major  Moore,  in 
his  Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases,  p.  53. 

Bun,  bound,  tied. 

**  Thai  said  he  sal  be  bun  or  slanre.'*-— r<0tME<n  amd  Qatoin. 

Bunch,  to  strike  with  the  foot,  to  kick.  To  ptmchy  I  believe, 
means  to  kick, — ^in  Lancashire ; — ^to  strike  straight  forward 
in  the  body,— elsewhere. 

BuNCH-BERRT,  the  fruit  of  the  rubm  actxaitUU ;  of  which  the 
country  people  often  make  tarts. 
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BuNTiNs,  Buntings,  balks  of  foreign  timber,  secured  in  rafts 
on  the  shores  of  the  riyer  Tyne ;  afloat  at  high  water. 
*^  Let's  go  hikey  on  the  hufains^^-^Newc*  Dan,  hundty 
and  Swed.  hunt^  a  bundle  or  bale^  seem  cognate. 

Burden-band,  a  hay  band»  being  made  to  bind  a  burden,  or 
truss,  about  as  much  as  a  man.  can  cany. 

Burley.  Sc.  Beirly,  Buird]y,  stout,  large,  strong.  From 
'^  board-like/'    ^^  Like  one  that  is  well  fed«" — Jamieson. 

Burn,  a  brook,  or  rivulet.    Pure  Saxon,     Although  this 

word,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  is  used  to  denote  any 

runner  of  water  which  is  less  than  a  river,  yet,. properly 

speaking,  a  hum  winds  slowly  along  meadows,  and  orig^- 

ates  from  small  springs ;  while  a  beck  is  formed  by  water 

collected  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  proceeds  with  a 

rapid  stream ;  though  never,  I  think^. applied  to.  rivers  that 

become  aestuaries. 

"  The  Otterboome'B  a  boiuiie  &um> 
'Tis  pleasant  there  to  be. 
But  there  is  nonght  at  Otterbonme 
To  feed  -my  meii  and  ma/' 

BuRNSiDE,  the  ground  situated  on  the  side  of  a  5fim,  or  brook. 
Burn-thb-bisguit^    a  yoati^ful  game  in  Newcastle, 
Burr,  a  peculiar  whining  sound  made  by  the  natives  of 
Newcastle,  in  pronouncing,  or  rather  in  endeavouring  to 
pronounce,  the  letter  R.    ^^  He  has  the  Nefocaatle  burr  in  his 
throat/'  is  a  well-known  si^Fing,  in  aUnnon  to  this  pecu- 
liarity. Mr.  Springmann,  the  ingemous  master  of  the  Royal 
Jubilee  School,  has  puUished  ^*  Six  Lessons^'  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  of  articulating  this-  unfortunate  letter.      If  his 
scholars  can  be  made  to  modulate  anew, 
"  Aonnd  the  nigged  rocks  the  ragged  rascals  mn  their  rural  race/' 

the  obstacle  may  be  considered  as  no  longer  insurmount- 
able.   A  literary  firiend,  however,  refers  me  to  Persius, 

* '  Bonat  hie  de  nare  canina* 
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and  ftusp^cti  oar  Newcastle  to  b«  th«  true  elafleical  pro- 
noiiciatioii.  The  SandhlllerB  and  Sandgaters  certainly 
give  fine  specimens  of  what  Qointilian  calls  the  "  eanina 
eloquentia." 
BuRB,  something  put  under  a  wheel  to  stop  its  progress- 
any  force  or  impetus.    "  To  go  witii  a  hurr,'^ — ^pleno  im- 

petu.     F.  Wilb.  Wr.    Hunter  Mrre. 
"  And  lo  in  a  great  hire  all  the  droves  (of  swine)  went  heed-lyng 
into  the  ae&.''—W<ai^i  Mno  TuUmenL 

BuBRy  *.  the  capsule  of  the  burr-dock.    Tlie  teasle  used  to 

dress  woollen  cloth. 

"  And  nothing  teems. 

Bat  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  keckcdes,  bun.** 

8kak.ffen.  V.,  Act  5,  Sdene  2. 

BuBB-cABTLBy    a  coutemptuous  name  for  Newcastle.     See 
Bell's  Rhymes,  p.  66, 

BuB-TBBEy  the  common  elder,  Sdmbumg  nigra.  Perhaps 
^e-tree,  from  the  quantity  or  size  of  the  pith,  which  ren-« 
ders  it  capable  of  being  easily  bored ;  though  Dr.  Willan 
says,  it  is  so  called  because  the  flowers  grow  in  a  cyme 
close  together,  like  those  of  the  burr.  An  intelligent  rela- 
tion of  mine,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  they  may  have 
obtained  the  name  from  its  being  seldom  without  remark- 
able hwrrSy  or  knobs,  on  its  surface,  especially  on  the  older 
trees.  A  branch  of  this  tree  is  supposed  to  possess  great 
virtue  in  guarding  the  wearer  against  the  malevolence  of 
witches  and  other  malignant  agents.  I  remember,  when  a 
boy,  during  a  school  vacation  in  the  country,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  young  companions,  carrying  it  in  my  button- 
hole, with  doubled  ihumby  when  under  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing the  residence  of  a  poor  decrepit  old  woman,  who, 
though  the  most  harmless  creature  alive,  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  holding  occasional  converse  with  an  evil  spirit. 
Under  this  impression,  the  country  people  were  always 
reluctant  to  meet  her.  It  is  most  extraordinary  that 
Dr.  Whitaker  should  have  been  ignorant  of  what  is  meant 
by  huT'tree.    See  his  History  of  Loidis  and  Elmete,  p.  156. 
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BuBTaicB-oux,  BuRTRKB-PLUFFEity  a  Small  tube  formed  by  ta- 
king  out  the  soft  pith  of  an  elder-branch-— employed  by 
boys  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Bus,  or  Busk,  a  bush.    Pure  Danish.    Su.-Got.  and  Isl. 

busie,  fintex.    Chancer  repeatedly  uses  the  word. 

"  The  Sonne  of  briddis  for  to  hire. 
That  on  the  buMt  singin  dere," 

Chaucer,— Bom,  qfthe  Rcw,  1. 102. 

"  The  snaw  and  sleit  perterbit  all  the  air. 
And  flemet  Flora  from  every  bank  and  hw." 

Lffndsay'i  Dreme, 

Bush  of  a  Wheel.  Fr.  hotschon,  a  cast  metal  box,  em- 
ployed to  fill  up  the  too  great  vacancy  either  in  the  aper- 
ture of  the  nave,  or  between  the  nave  a,nd  the  kurters ; 
that  is,  the  knocking  shoulder  of  the  axle ;  from  Fr.  hewrier^ 
to  knock. 

Busk,  a  piece  of  wood  worn  by  females  to  strengthen  their 
stays ;  still  in  use  in  the  country ;  though  generally  super- 
seded by  steel  or  whalebone.  Fr.  htuqine.  V.  Kennett's 
Glossary,  vo.  Imsche. 

*'  Off  with  that  happy  husk  which  I  envy. 
That  still  can  be  and  still  can  stand  so  nigh.'*— 2)onn«. 

BusKT,  bushy,  woody. 

"  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  bvaky  hill." 

8hak.  First  Part  qfKinff  Hen,  IF, 

Shakspeare  elsewhere  uses  Imsky  in  the  same  sense,  as  also 

does  Milton  in  the  following  beautiful  passage : — 

'*  I  know  each  land  and  every  valley  green, 
Dingle  or  bnshy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  boaky  bourn  from  side  to  side."— Comw. 

Buss,  to  dress,  to  get  ready.  Germ,  putzen,  to  deck  or 
adorn.  Sich  aufs  heHe^puSzen^  to  dress  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Fr.  5tc9^t^r,^to^  dress.  The  Scotch  use  husky  in  the 
first  sense ;  as  in  their  beautiful  proverb,  "  a  bonny  bride 
is  soon  busked.^* 

But  and  Ben,  by-out  and  by-in,  or,    as  is  very  common. 
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**  in-by,"  the  outer  and  inner  apartment,  where  there 
are  only  two  rooms.  Many  houses  on  the  borders,  where 
the  expression  is  common,  were  so  constructed ;  by  placing 
two  '^  close  beds"  foot  to  foot,  leaving  a  passage  between 
them,  the  space  behind  them  became  ^^  ben,"  or  ^^  ben  the 
house."  The  phrase  is  undoubtedly  wUhottt  and  within. 
Sax.  btOan  crndbinnan;  orig^ally,  it  is  supposed,  biutan 
and  hi  innan.  By  and  with  are  often  synonymous. 
*'  It's  ill  to  bring  hut  what's  no  &en."— Se.  Frw. 

Butch,  to  practice  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  to  kill. 

BuTLEB,  a  term  applied  in  the  North  to  a  female  who  keeps 
a  bachelor's  house — ^a  farmer's  housekeeper.  Fr.  boutillier, 
a  bottle  keeper. 

Butt,  a  small  portion  of  ground,  which,  in  ploughing,  be- 
comes disjointed  from  the  adjacent  land — a  ridge  shorter 
than  the  rest,  or  running  in  a  contrary  direction.  Celt. 
huty  terminus,  limes.     Schilter. 

Butter  and  Brede.  While  Southerns  say,  bread  and  butter, 
bread  and  cheese,  bread  and  milk,  the  Northumbrians  place 
in  the  rear  that  great  article — ^the  staff  of  life.  Probably 
arising  from  the  greater  facility,  which,  without  reflection 
on  their  part,  is  felt,  of  elevating  the  voice  on  a  long  sylla- 
ble, as  brede,  than  on  butter  and  milk;   and  the  habit 

.  established  in  these  two  instances  draws  cheese  after  it, 
though  as  long  as  brede.  The  elevating  of  the  tone,  seve- 
ral notes,  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  Northumberland  dialect. 

BuTTER-FiNGEBED,  Said  of  porsous  who  are  apt  to  let  any 
thing  £eJ1,  or  slip  through  their  fingers.  In  Craven  it  is 
confined  to  persons  who  cannot  hold  any  thing  hot. 

BuTTER-wiFE,  a  wonuui  that  sells  butter— a  butter  woman. 
An  old  expression  yet  in  use. 

BuzzoM,  a  besom,  or  broom. — Buzzom-shank,  a  broomstick. 

Btar,  Btbb,  Byre,  a  house  in  which  cows  are  bound  up—a 
cow-housQ.  The  origin.  Dr.  Jamieson  says,  is  uncertain. 
Bat  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  sought  in  Lat.  boariusy  of,  or  ap- 
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pertunii^r  to,  oxen ;  or  in  oar  anciont  law-term  for  a  cow- 
house— boveria;  if  not  in  the  Irish  buary  which  is  said  to 
mean  oxen  or  kine,  as  well  as  what  relates  to  cattle.  Span. 
baijferay  an  ox-stall  is  cognate. 

BTE-BOOTiNOSy  or  Sharps,  the  finest  kind  of  bran ;  the  second 
in  quality  being  called  Trbet,  and  the  worst  Chizzbl. 

Btkb  (Bee  Wick),  8.  a  bee's  nest. 

Bt-nami;,  a  nick-name,  but  originally  applied  to  patronymic 
names  which  every  man  on  both  sides  of  the  border  bore. 
What  Maitland  in  his  ^^  Complaynt"  said  of  the  liddes- 
dale  thieves  applied  equally  to  the  inhaUtants  of  Northum- 
berland. 

"  Thay  theifo  that  steillis  and  tonis  bame, 
Ilk  ane  of  them  has  ane  to-name, 
WUloftheLawiB 
Hab  of  the  Sehawis 
To  make  hair  wawls 
Thay  think  na  Bchame." 

Bybrlbt's  Bull-doqs,  a  name  for  Colonel  Byerleys  troopers 
— still  remembered  in  popular  tradition. — Durham* 

Btbpelt,  a  strange,  awkward  figure,  or  a  mischievous  person  ; 
acting  contrary  to  reason,  or  propriely ;  as  if  labouring 
under  the  w^kience  qf  a  apelh  Or  is  it  an  ironical  use  of 
Germ,  b^tpiel,  a  pattern  ?  as,  '^  thou's  a  picture,"  ad- 
dressed to  a  naturally  plain,  as  aooidentaUy  disfigured, 
person. 

C 

Oaa,  to  dri^,  to  acta  the  earty  to  drive  the  cart. 

Ca',  to  call,  also  to  abuse,  to  apply  reproaohfol  names. 

Caas,  the  plural  of  calves. 

Cab.    QoiMbn^hig!  a  vulgar  eatpression  of  surprise.    ^'  Ye 

dinna  say  se,"  or,  ^^whe  wad  ha'  thought  it,"  is  likely 

enough  to  follow. 
Ca'  back,  Ca£L  back,  a  wear  or  dam  placed  across  a  river  or 

stream  for  the  purpose  of  turning  water  to  a  miU— a  dan^ 

back. 
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CaCk,  9.  alyum  exonerare.  Dan.  katke..  Teat,  kaeke — n* 
Cack,  Cackt,  8.  stereos.  Sax.  cac» — Cackhousb^  a  domes- 
tic temple.  Sax.  eao-hm^  latrina.  For  cognate  terms  in 
other  languages,  i».  Jam.  Sup.  cocks.  Johnson  and  Todd 
were  too  delicate  to  admit  such  a  word,  but  compilers  of 
provincial  glossaries  must  not  be  so  nice.  The  Latin 
eacare  is  probably  from  the  same  source,  for  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  Italy,  before  the  time  of  Romulus,  had  been 
over-nm  by  some  of  the  Northern  tribes,  to  irhose  language 
much  of  the  Latin  may  be  traced.  Pope  has  made  the 
word  classical. 

Cadge,  to  carry ;  hence  Cadgeb  ;  which  see.  Tout,  ketzen^ 
discurrere. — Cadge  also  means  to  stuff  or  fill  the  belly. 

Cade,  the  sheep  louse.  Cadus^  a  bairel,  has  been  suggested 
as  its  etymology,  on  account  of  its  shape. 

Cadges,  a  packman  or  itinerant  hui^ster ;  one  who  travels 
through  the  country  selling  wares.  Before  the  formation 
of  regular  turnpike  roads  from  Scotland  to  Northumber- 
land, the  chief  part  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  kingdoms  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
cadgers.  Persons  who  bring  fish  from  the  sea  to  the  New- 
castle market  are  still  called  capers. 

Cadgt,  hearty,  cheerfrd,  merry ;  especially  after  good  eating 
and  drinking.  I  once  thought  that  this  word  was  derived 
from  the  second  meaning  of  co^  y  but  an  intelligent  friend 
in  Edinburgh  refers  me  to  Sc.  eaigiey  cheexlnl,  merry— ap- 
proaching to  wantonness.  La  the  Gaberlunzie  'mvoy-cadgily 
certainly  implies  this  idea— - 

**  My  dochter'8  shonthers  he  'gan  to  clap, 
And  eadgily  ranted  and  sang.'* 

Mr.  Callender,  the  editor  of  this  ancient  poem,  whose  notes 
in  general  contain  much  valuable  etymological  learning,  is 
greatly  mistaken  in  the  derivation  of  this  word,  and  gives 
a  very  silly  reason  for  it.  Dr.  Jamieson  seems  more  cor- 
rect when  he  derives  it  frx>m  Su.-Got.  kaeU-joMylMdiyixt. 
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Caff,  or  Kaff,  chaff.    Sax.  eeaf.    Germ,  and  Dnt.  haf, 

**  Cum  doun  dastart  and  gang  sell  draff, 
I  ondentand  nocht  qohat  thow  said ; 
Thy  words  war  nonther  come  nor  ea^: 
I  wald  thy  tonng  agane  war  Udde." 

Lyndsay't  Three  EitaitU. 

Caff-bed,  a  bed-tick  filled  with  chaff. 

Cagmao,  an  old  goose,  which,  from  its  toughness,  is  utterly 
unfit  for  the  table.  Cagmag  is  applied,  in  the  south  of 
England,  to  describe  any  sort  of  meat  that  is  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

Caingel^  a  crabbed  fellow. 

Caingt,  peevish,  ill-tempered,  whining.     Q.  from  Cain  ? 

Cairn,  an  ancient  funeral  monument,  consisting  of  a  rude 
heap  of  stones,  often  found  on  the  summit  of  hills  and  in 
other  remarkable  situations,  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  thrown  together  in  memory  of  some  distinguished 
person  whose  body  or  urn  was  buried  under  it — ^the  simple, 
but  impressive,  funeral  monument  of  our  earliest  inhabi- 
tants. All  mankind,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  have 
agreed  in  erecting  sepulchral  monuments  of  some  sort,  to 
mark  their  admiration  of  the  illustrious  dead  ;  and  ^'  I  will 
add  a  stone  to  your  cairn,'*  is  still  a  significant  expression 
of  gratitude.     Gael,  cetme.    Welsh,  kaem. 

Caitiff,  a  cripple.  Old  Fr.  (^Miijfy  cJuaiffy  wretched.  This 
(and  not  Ital.  catHvo,  a  slave,)  is  the  origin  of  the  word  in 
its  classical  sense. 

Cake,  «.  to  cackle  ;  spoken  of  a  goose.    Dut.  haeckelm. 

Cake-creel,  a  rack  at  the  top  of  a  kitchen,  to  dry  oat-cakes. 

Calf-lick,  a  tuft  on  the  human  forehead  which  cannot  be 
made  to  lie  in  the  same  direction  with  the  rest  of  the  hair. 
This  term  may  have  been  adopted  from  a  comparison  with 
that  part  of  a  calfs  hide,  where  the  hairs,  having  different 
directions,  meet  and  form  a  projecting  ridge,  supposed  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  animals  licking  themselves.  But  the 
act  of  licking,  probably,  has  had  no  part  in  the  original 
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meaning.  Lick  is  the  assimilating  German  termination'— 
Ikhy  like.     The  hair,  therefore,  is  ealf-Uke, 

Calf- YARD,  the  dwelling  place  of  our  infancy ;  for  which  it  is 
natural  to  feel  so  many  endearing  recollections,  even  in 
their  minutest  traces. 

Call,  *.  occasion,  necessity,  obligation.  "  There's  no  call  for 
it."  It  is  also  used  as  a  verb.  ^^  Please,  Sir,  may  I  go 
out  1"  "  Well,  child,  if  nature  calls  you."  "  She  does  not 
hally  Sir,  but  she  shouts." — School  IHaloguey  between  B.  A. 
and  Mr.  F. 

Call,  v,  to  proclaim,  to  give  notice  by  the  public  crier.  To 
he  called  at  church,  is  to  have  the  banns  of  marriage  pub- 
lished. The  ceremony  of  proclaiming  every  fair  in  New- 
castle, which  is  attended  by  the  officers  of  the  corporation, 
in  state,  is  denominated  calling  the  fair, 

Callant,  a  lad  or  stripling ;  a  man  clever  or  much  esteemed. 
The  etymology  is  doubtful.     F.  Jam.  callan,  caUcmd, 

Calleevebing,  Kaleevering,  wandering  abroad  gossipping, 
running  about  heedlessly. 

Caller,  a,  cool,  refreshing ;  as  the  caller  air.  **  Caller  her- 
rings"—**  caller  cocks"  or  "  caller  cockles" — **  caller  ripe 
grosers." — JYetoc,  cries.  The  word  in  form  resembles  Isl. 
kaUdiMTy  frigidus  ;  though  its  meaning  does  not  denote  the 
same  degree  of  frigidity  as  cold. 

Callet,  to  scold.  Our  old  poet,  Skelton,  who  was  a  native 
of  Cumberland,  uses  the  substantive  ;  and  so  does  Shaks- 
peare  in  the  Winter's  Tale.  The  only  word  which  seems 
to  have  any  affinity  is  Germ,  kahlheit,  nonsense. 

Calleting  Housewife,  a  pert,  saucy,  confirmed  scold. 

Calling,  giving  notice  by  the  public  crier. 

Cam,  or  Kame,  a  hill,  a  ridge,  an  earth  dyke  or  mound. 
Sax.  comb,  Fr.  kaem.  Dut.  kam,  a  crest.  The  comb  of  a 
coek  is  cognate.  The  great  ridge  in  Yorkshire  between 
Penygent  and  Whemside,  is  called  Cam-Fell. 

Cam,  or  Camb,  clay  slate,  of  which  slate  pencils  are  made ;  it 
is  found  in  various  parts  of  Northumberland,  and  abundantly 
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at  Great  Swifibnnie.      In  Bome  places  it  is  found  par- 
tially baked  by  whin  dykes. 

CAMHERELy «.  a  laige  stretcher  used  by  butchers  to  distend 
the  legs  of  a  killed  animal  when  suspended  to  cool.  Bul- 
let, in  his  Celtic  Dictionaiy,  has  cambticay  in  the  sense  of  a 
crooked  stick. 

CAUHERELy  a,  crooked.    See  Jamieson  yo.  oaniy,  camak. 

Camp-kettles,  reliques  of  bronze  of  various  sizes,  frequently 
found  in  the  West,  in  the  line  of  the  Roman  roads. 

Cample,  to  argue,  to  answer  pertly  and  frowardly  when  re- 
buked by  a  superior.    Germ,  hampfen^  to  contend^ 

Canch,  a  perpendicular  declivity,  like  a  step. 

Cange,  or  Cainge,  to  whine.    See  Caixot. 

Canker,  rust. — ^Cankered,  cross,  iU-conditioned,  peeTish, 
rusty.  V.  Jam.  Supp.  camkein.  A  wound  is  said  to  be^ 
cankered  when  it  festers. 

Cannel-coal,  a  hard,  opaque,  inflammable  fossil  coal,  sujG&- 
dently  solid  to  be  cut  and  polished.  The  origin  of  the 
term  is  uncertain,  some  considering  it  to  have  been  derived 
from  Kendal;  others  from  Canal.  The  more  probable 
opinion  is,  that  having  been  used  to  light  the  men  at  their 
work,  and  serving  as  a  candle,  it  became,  by  corruption, 
Cannel'€k>al, 

Canniness,  caution,  good  conduct,  careftilneSB. 

Cannt.  This  Useful  and  comprehensive  word  has  a  great 
Variety  of  meanings,  all  readily  understood  fr*om  the  way 
in  which  it  happens  to  be  applied ;  it  is  characteristic,  not 
only  of  persons  and  things,  but  of  manners  and  modes  of 
action,  though  not  in  the  highest  degrees ;  for  we  should 
not  say  that  a  very  beautiful  woman  was  a  canny  one,  or 
that  a  fine  picture,  or  a  valuable  horse,  was  either  of  them 
canny — the  word,  in  those  cases,  would  be  wholly  mis- 
applied. It  is  confined  rather  to  the  kind,  agreeable,  and 
useful  qualities  of  persons  and  things,  and  to  ^e  manner  of 
doing  a  thing.  A  well-looking,  ckan,  kind-hearted  old 
woman,  we  should  call  a  eanf^  old  wife — an  agreeable. 
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good-knmotired  tn^nied  Wotbata,  would  be  ^ealled  a  xxmny 
wife — a  young  womaiiy  with  the  like  qualities,  we  bhoold 
eeil  a  -tcmi^  loB^^^^Ai  oidelrly,  deaoy  well-kept  housey  is  a 
ea/nny  home.  We  speak  of  a  eann^  e&tOy  a  eann^  hors&y  a 
eanrij^  iMHy*  anything  heat  and  convenient  is  eanf^.  i"^ 
he  eani^y  is  to  be  discjheet,  carefol,  gentle,  tf  ^  inan  was 
dealing  ^tih  an  nnrtdy  hoi^e,  we  should  desife  hini  to  be 
eann^  with  it.  The  Wotd  is  much  used  among  the  lower 
classes^  and  '^^th  great  eftdct,  but  not  amottg  the  higber 
clasbes,  who  hare  no  word  iequal  to  it.  Dr.  Jamieson 
suspects  that  the  Wdl^d  has  been  imported  firom  Scotland 
into  the  North  of  England.  Being  used  in  so  niany 
diffetent  Senses,  it  is  difficnlt  to  aslign  a  isatisfhctoiy  ety- 
mon. 

KjMxnt  niintt,  Mi  dhdeaHng  expres^dh  \  nteta|)hbrically,  a 
sly  person,  a  sniooth  i^innet ;  especially  in  affairs  of  gal- 
lantry. In  the  first  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Life  of  Ambrose 
Barnes,  edited  by  Sir  C.  Shar{>^  where  the  xich  daughtet^ 
and  co-heiresses  ^  Alderman  Ralph  Cock,  are  called 
'^  Cook's  canny  hinnies."  Dorothy  married  Mark  Mil- 
banke,  ancestor  of  the  baronets  of  that  name,  Jane  mar- 
ried William  Ganr^  Ann  manied  Thomas  Davison,  ancestor 
of  the  Beamish  fiEunily^  and  Barbara  married  Henry  Mar- 
ley,  soft  of  S^  John,  the  gallant  defender  of  Newcastle. 

Cakt,  #•  a  eoftier.    tieirtni  koMe^  an  edge,  or  ^xtii^ty. 

Ca»T)  to  sell  by  auction.    See  CA!rttird< 

CdLNT^  ^  to  upset)  to  oveftunlk  Germ,  kmtei^y  f o  set  a  thing 
KNi^ndk 

Caii¥-d0€»-,  a  h^diipike  with  ft  hook  «  ttsed  f<^  tilMng  over 
large  pieces  of  timbei^k 

CAiv^im)  a  iale  by  ftuctton.  The  derivation  is  evidently  ttal. 
$ne»niOf  a  public  side. 

CANTiirChCAtitiBR)  an  auctioneer  i  from  the  naiui^e  of  hili  oc- 
cupation. In  saleti  among  tiie  tlomiuii,  a  ^rier  proclaimed 
the  articles  to  be  disposed  of  $  and  in  the  middle  ages  they 
added  a  tnunpet,  witil  a  vely  loud  noise. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Cantle,  a  head.  Coopers  call  a  part  of  the  head  of  a  cask, 
the  cantle* 

Cantrip,  a  magic  spell,  hut  applied  in  the  North  to  describe 
any  eccentric  or  absurd  gambol. 

Caktt,  merry,  lively,  cheerful.    Su.-Got.  ffonta,  ludificare. 

Cap,  to  complete,  to  finish,  to  overcome  in  argument,  to  ex- 
cel in  any  feat  of  agility,  to  crown  all.  Allied  probably  to 
Tout,  ktyppe,  the  summit. — Capper,  one  who  excels. 

Capes,  ears  of  com  broke  off  in  thrashing.    Teut.  cappe» 

Care-Cake,  a  cake  made  by  country  people  of  thick  batter, 
like  a  pancake,  with  a  mixture  of  hog's  blood.  In  the 
Glossary  to  the  Antiquary,  it  is  stated  that  care  cakes  are 
pancakes ;  literally  redemption  cakes,  or  ransom  cakes,  such 
as  were  eaten  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Car-haitded,  left-handed.  One  of  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Scotland  was  called  ^^  Kinath-Kerr,"  or  Kinath  the  left- 
handed. 

Cark,  sorrow.    Sax.  cork,  care. 

"  For  hire  love  y  earke  and  care 
For  hire  loye  y  dronpe  and  dare 
For  hire  love  my  blisse  is  bare 
Ant  al  ich  waze  won. 

JHteon'ff  Ancient  BdU,  VoL  I.  p,  61. 

**  Wail  ye  the  wight  whose  absence  is  our  oark,** 

Spenser f—Sh^,  Col. 

Carl,  Karl,  a  country  fellow,  a  gruff  old  man,  a  churl. 
Sax.  cearl,  a  countryman.  Isl.  karl,  an  old  man.  Germ. 
kerl^  rusticus.  The  words  carl,  ehorly  or  chttrly  and  nlleiny 
were,  among  our  ancestors,  the  usual  appellations  for  coun- 
trymen; though  very  often  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  to 
denote  a  compound  of  ignorance  and  idleness.  In  the 
Narthumbrensium  Presbyterorum  Leges,  the  possessors  of 
land  were  divided  into  three  classes — ^the  king's  thanes 
and  lords  of  land — ^the  proprietors  of  land — ^and  the  ceorls^ 
or  husbandmen,  who  cultivated  the  soil. 

"  The  lowest  order  among  the  Saxons,  I  mean  of  firee  men,  was 
that  of  eeofles,  that  is,  merchants,  artificers,  countrymen,  and 
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•them.    Hence,  no  doubt,  la  derived  the  word  dkurl,  or  earlSt  a 
name  given  by  way  of  contempt  to  people  of  mean  condition." 

"  The  miner  mts  a  stout  eari  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones." 

Chaucer,— JJis  Proioffue, 

**  He  iras  a  stout  carte  and  a  stuie 
And  oflThim  selff  dour  and  hardy.*'— 2%«  Bruce. 

Caxltsgs,  grey  peas  steeped  some  hours  in  water,  and  then 
fried  in  butter,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  In  the 
North  they  are  served  at  table,  on  the  second  Sunday  be- 
fore Easter,  called  Cabling  Sundat  ;  formerly  denominated 
Care  Sunday,  as  Care  Friday  and  Care  Week,  were  Good 
Friday  and  Holy  Week — supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
being  a  season  of  great  religious  care  and  anxiety.  The 
peas  appear  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  beans  of  the  heathens. 

'*  There'll  be  all  the  lads  and  the  lasses 
Set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  ha' 
With  sybows,  and  ryfkrts,  and  earttnffg 
That  are  both  sodden  and  ra'."— JUteon'^  Songe. 

Carols,  small  pews,  or  inclosed  seats.  See  a  description  of 
those  in  the  cloister  of  Durham  Cathedral,  in  P.  Sanderson, 
p.  75. 

Cabb,  a  piece  of  flat  marshy  ground ;  a  small  lake.  Su.- 
Got.  k<ier,  a  bog. 

CoRBocK,  CuBRACK,  or  EiBocK,  a  large  heap  of  stones  for- 
merly used  as  a  boundary  mark,  burial  place,  or  guide  for 
travellers.  See  Genesis,  chap,  xxxi.,  v.  46  et  seq.  The 
word  is  also  used  for  a  mountain  at  a  distance,  by  which, 
when  the  sun  appears  over  it,  the  country  people  compute 
the  time  of  the  day. 

Casinos,  Cassons,  Cow-blades,  cow  dung  dried  in  the  sun  for 
ftiel.  Though  now  rarely  used,  it  was  formerly  generally 
resorted  to  by  the  lower  order  of  country  people,  in 
districts  where  ordinary  fuel  was  scarce,  or  unattain- 

.  able.  A  similar  practice  prevailed  in  some  of  our  mid- 
land counties.    The  droppings  of  the  cows  were  collected 
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into  heaps,  and  beaten  into  a  mass  with  water :  then  pres- 
sed by  the  feet  into  moulds  Hke  bricks,  by  regnlar  profes- 
sional persons,  called  clatters  (dodders)  ;  then  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  stacked  like  peat,  and  a  dry  March  for  the  dat- 
harrest  was  oonsidwed  as  veiy  desirable. — Jwrnal  of  a 
NattMralist.  The  Calmncks  distil  their  brandy  over  a  fire 
made  with  the  dung  of  their  cattle,  particularly  of  the 
dromedary,  which  makes  a  steady  and  dear  fire,  like  peat. 
— CZor/^e'f  TtuveUy  Vbl.  /.,  p^  23d. 

Cas9:st,  a  stalk  or  stem;  as  a  cabbage-casket.  Probably 
derived  from  Sui-Crot,  qftist^  ft  branch* 

Cassen,  ca^t  off;  as  ^^coB^sm  dothe8."<-^CAssxN->Top,  a  top 
thrown  ofiF  with  a  string.  The  word  1%  probi^bly^  a  eor- 
ruption  oicctstiny  the  Sax.  par^.  of  cast. 

Cast,  to  twist,  or  warp«-4kf4Uied  to  wood. 

Cast,  a  twist  or  oontortion,  a  waip*     V*  Jamieson. 

Cast,  opportunity,  chance  ;  as  ^^  a  eat^  on  the  outside  of  a 

coach. 

**  And  shortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was, 
Were  it  by  aveBti»re,  or  sort,  or  ca«, 
Xh9  sothe  is  tips,  the  cutte  feUe  on  the  I(ni|rht, 
Of  which  ftd  blith  and  glad  was  eyery  wight" 

ChauceTi—The  Prcl€4p»$. 

Cast,  a  swarm  of  bees.— />i#r.    Span,  castas  a  race  or  breed. 

Caster,  or  Castor,  a  little  box ;  as  pepper  easter.  Inserted 
by  Mr.  Todd  in  his  2d  edit,  of  Johnson. 

Cast-out,  to  quarrel  or  iisJl  out.  A  Reverend  friend  in- 
forms me,  that  he  heard  a  methodist  preacher  quote  Jo- 
seph's advice  to  his  brethren — ^  See  that  you  eas$  not  out 
by  the  way." 

Cast-up,  to  upbraid,  to  reproach.    Sn.-Qot.  foereaskh. 

Cast-up,  to  appear,  or  be  found  again,  after  having  been  lost. 
A  metaphor  probably  taken  from  the  sea  casting  up  tilings 
that  have  been  lost  in  it. 

Cat-haws,  the  fruit  of  the  white  thorn.  Perhaps  so  named 
from  C€ae9,  food,  because  they  may  be  eaten  as  sudi^by 
human  beings.    When  laige  they  are  called  buU-hmn. 
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Cat.ga)'X(OWs^  ft  game  p)aje4  by  ohildsexL  It  conaisto  of  two 
sticks  placed  upright^  with  one  across^  over  which  they 
I^p  ii^  tmiM, 

Cat*iiiht>  Nep.  Nepeta  oaktrkt^  Cata  aiie  said  to  haina  a 
remarkable  antipathy  to  thia  plffi(it»  teariz^  it  iq»  wherever 
they  meet  with  it. 

CATiuxi4»  or  PicTWQKK-oxTCBy  ft  vw^  fottWL  extending  from  the 
Feel  Fell  in  Northiimherland»  to  GalaahielB,  in  Scotland^ 
a  diataoee  of  45  milet-^anpposed  to  have  been  raised  by 
tiie  fogitive  Bntona»  aa  a  line  of  defence  against  the  inva- 
ding Saxons.  This  rampart  is  the  most  corions  remnant 
of  anttquity  that  can  be  distinctly  traced.  CxOraily  in  the 
British  language^  is  said  to  meap,  the  partition  of  defence* 

Cats,  a  mixture  of  cnm  eoal  with  ek^y  formed  into  round 
balls ;  a  nsefol^  thongh  homely^  fuel^  which  is  used  ly  the 
poorer  classes. — Alston  Moor. 

Cat'ss^boot^  a  ^omn^on  name  for  gronnd'-ivy. 

CAT-waiHy  Bmnet  rose.    Rom  ^pmmmma. 

CAT-wivH-TWCHTAUfi^  a  tann  for  an  earvrig. 

Caiix^  Qold.  Tent,  kuuek  Moe.-Gotu  Md..  Sax.  CMkL  Pan. 
i€tM*    ^  A  eaiud  hand  and  a  waim  he^rt.'^ 

Caud  Comfort,  an  ineffective  consolation. 

Caud  Dbbd,  dead-^-eo^^ldadl  A  very  oommon  vedimdant  ex- 
pression in  Korthombeiland. 

Caud  Pie,  a  cart  or  waggon  overthvown-^-a  disappointment 
or  loss  of  any  sort. 

*  *  When  the  axle  tree  of  a  leaden  wnflgiin  braak8»  and  stops  a  whole 
train  of  waggons  on  a  xaUway,  the  workmen  call  it  a  caud  pie.** 

Brand, 

Catobt,  a  foot  road ;  a  eaus^we^,  tho  modem  word,  is  a  cor-^ 
nqation.    Fr.  ch<nu^e. 

Cave,  or  Kave,  to  separate ;  as  com  from  the  short  straw  or 
chaffi  Tent,  iiavei^  eventilare  p^leas.  This  word»  with 
the  A  long,  is  used,  I  am  told^  in  Northamptonshire,  for 
the  czaeUng  oC  the  elods,  or  separittion  of  the  earth,  in 
droughty  weather;  which  is  worth  »otijQe,  as  iremoi^g 
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tlie  objection  to  Milton's  ^*  Grassy  clods  now  caWd^ — P, 

L.  Book  VII. 
Cavb^  to  toss,  to  paw ;  as  a  horse  that  beats  the  ground  with 

its  fore-foot.    In  this  sense  the  word  seems  allied  to  IsL 

ahafTy  com  impetn,  vehementer. 
Cayel,  or  Kayel^  a  lot^  a  share.    Tent,  hiweh    To  Cast 

Cayels^  to  cast  lots,  to  change  situations.    Tent,  kanden. 

Cavil  is  the  place  allotted  to  a  hewer  in  a  coal  mine,  by 

ballot.    ^^  I've  gotten  a  canny  e<ml  for  this  quarter,  how- 

eyer."    It  means  also  an  allotment  of  ground  in  a  common 

field. 
Cawkeb,  the  hind  part  of  a  horse's  shoe  sharpened,  and 

turned  downwards,  to  prevent  the  animal  from  slipping. 

Also  an  iron  plate  put  upon  a  Clog  ;  which  see.    The  ety- 

mofogy  is  uncertain.     F.  Jam.  eawker;  and  Todd's  John. 

calkin. 
Celt,  an  ancient  axe,  of  polished  stone,  shaped .  something 

like  a  wedge.    Celts  are  found  of  all  sizes,  some  seeming 

intended  for  felling  trees,  and  others  designed  for  war-like 

purposes. — Brass  CeUSy  or  battle-axes,  were   afterwards, 

of  various  forms,  more  or  less  rude,  as  the  knowledge  of 

the  working  in  metals  began  to  advance. 
Chaffs,  Chafts,  the  jaws,  chops.    Su.-Got.  kiaeft.  kaeft,  the 

jaw-bone,  seems  the  root.    Dan.  kieft,  the  chops,  and  Swed. 

kUfteTy  jaws,  are  cognate. 
Chaft-blade,  the  jaw  bone. 

<' Heir  is  ane  relict  langf  and  braid 
Of  Fyn  Maooull  the  richt  eha,ft'blade.** 

Lyvidaay's  Three  EHaitii. 

Chaib  Day,  the  evening  of  life  ;  that  period  which,  from  its 
advanced  season  and  infirmity,  is  chiefly  passed  in  ease  and 
indulgence. 

Chalder,  a  chaldron.  A  Newcastle  chaldron  of  coals  weighs 
fifty-three  hundred  weight.  Eight  of  these  chaldrons  make 
one  keel.  Bishop  Kennett  derives  the  word  from  old  Latin 
celdra,  a  certain  measure. 
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Chah^  awry. 

Chambsrlye,   frequently   pronounced    Chemheblt,    urine. 

Omitted  by  both  Johnson  and  Todd,  though  we  have  the 

authority  of  Shakspeare  for  it. 

**  Your  ehamberlJU  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.*' 

Firgt  Part  tifKing  Henry  IV. 

CHAKCB-BAiBNy  an  illegitimate  child.  There  is  a  legal  maxim 
— -bastardus  nullius  est  filius,  aut  filius  populi.    Lane,  a 

Changeling,  a  term  applied  to  a  child  of  a  peevish  or  mali- 
cious temper,  or  differing  in  looks  from  the  rest  of  the 
fiimily — from  a  supposition  of  its  haying  been  changed, 
when  an  infiEmt,  by  the  gipsies.  The  fairies  of  old  have  been 
represented  to  us  as  famous  for  stealing  the  most  beautifril 
and  witty  children,  and  leaving  in  their  places  such  as 
were  either  prodigiously  ugly  and  stupid,  or  mischievously 
inclined. 

Change,  or  Changbb-wife,  an  itinerant  apple  woman,  or 
dealer  in  earthenware,  who  takes  old  clothes  or  rags  in  ex- 
eha/n^  for  what  she  sells.  •  *^  Cheap  apples,  wives !  Cheap 
apples,  wives !  Seek  out  a'  your  aud  rags,  or  aud  shoes, 
or  aud  daise,  to-day."— iVinw.  Cry. 

Channel,  gravel. 

Channeb,  to  scold,  not  loudly  but  constantly ;  to  be  inces- 
santly complaining.  ^'  She  keeps,  channerf  ckanneringy  all 
day  long."  Sax.  cewhiany  obmurmurare.  The  word  bears 
a  remarkable  afiOnity  to  Ir.  and  Gael,  cannrany  to  mutter 
or  grumble. 

Chap,  to  knock,  or  rap ;  as  at  the  door,  A  Scotch  term. 
Probably  the  same  as  chop^  which  is  sometimes  used  for, 
to  strike,  or  knock  simply,  though  more  generally  for,  to 
strike  with  a  cutting  instrument. 

Chap,  Chep,  a  customer.  From  Sax.  eeap  ^eap-man.  Hence, 
our  word  chapman,  of  which  chap  is  an  abbreviation.— 
Chap,  or  Chep,  is  also  a  general  term  for  a  man ;  used 
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either  respectfully  or  contemptnously.     In  this  tente  it 
may  btt  from  itaL  eap0i**^nMd  ecqua* 

**  i^lfoAa  dflddeHo  sit  pndo^,  «at  ibodnB 
Tarn  caii  capitii  ?** 

J5rora<«  Csrm.  £((.  /.  Ode  xxiv. 

Chap-bbead,  cakes  made  of  oatmeal  and  baked  on  a  girdle. 
See  Agricultural  Survey  of  Westmorland,  p.  337. 

CtLAB^  a  species  ai  the  genos  Sahno,  Lm^  almost  poenliar  to 
the  lakes  in  the  Noifth  of  Eo^and* 

Chabe,  v.  to  stop,  or  turn.  Sax.  cyrran.  Also  to  ootfnter- 
feit. 

CttAftSy «»  a  nanvw  lano^  Or  alley^  less  ikeai  a  Bt^^9«t«  Of 
these  thers  are  several  iil  Newtastle ;  partionlaiiy  oa  the 
Quayside*  Sax.  o^mk,  visa  flexio^  diVertiOidtun  ;  irarn  i^r- 
rofi^  to  tnm ;  a  ohare  being  a  tundi^  from  Some  saperior 
street.  So^  a  Bartt>w  stivet^  in  Irefereaee  to  its  opening  into 
a  wido  oa«9  is  oalled  a  mminf  in  Loudoti)  bttd  a  ttn^  in 
Edinburgh.  Hence,  too,  a  char'tpoman  is  a  wotnan  t6t  a 
Ami^aBd  a  door  6*-jKsr  is  a  door  on  the  ntm^  Ch»re^  a  Ume, 
is  hot  quite  pooolialr  to  Newcastle,  thongh  neafly  so.  Hiey 
have  the  ^GanlilesB  Chare,**  and  ih»  «' Wear  Cha9%**  at 
Bishop  Anckland,  lanes  lea^g  respectively  to  the  stream, 
**atthe  veryconfluettcoofwhloh,^^  fiaysCaindett,  '*  stands 
Auckland." 

**  A  lat^liable  iniaitindetstimdixiir  lAppetiisd  al  oftf  tJuAsSdA  SOttid 
Sf«iHl  ago,  Wfteil  «iaof  tIi«^ta«Me#  in  a  erisiiiial  ^lal  iIwd<q 
fbat  *  he  Mtio  three  men  eeme  evl  ef  a  ehare  foM,*  *  Gentleneik 
of  the  jury/  ezdaimed  tbe  learned  jadjie,  *  yoa  mnat  pay  no 
regard  to  that  man*s  evidenee ;  he  mnst  be  insane.*  Bui  the 
foreman,  smiling,  aonired  the  judge  that  they  nndttstood  hink 
Yery  weU ;  and  that  he  spoke  the  words  of  tmth  and  lohtttness*'* 
Vint  and  Anderson's  History  </irewesutU,  p.  80. 

The  lato  Lo)^  Ghi^^sellor  Eldoil  was  born  iii  a  i^(»ri-f90t; 
and  in  a  facetious  moment  admitted  it  in  courts 
CfiAt^  CtfAok,  rd^edhmeiit)  a  short  repa^t^  a  liin«hi    Bti  Ja- 
mieson  suggests  Tetit.  schept,  a  meal  taken  fotUr  times  a 
di^,  as  the  etymon. 
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CHATTEI1BD9  braised.  I  once  thought  it  a  coiraption  of  shat^ 
tered;  but  am  now  disposed  to  view  it  as  allied  to  the 
Scots  verb  to  chat,  to  bruise,  to  mascerate. 

Ghats,  spray-wood,  small  twigs.     F.  Jam.  Chat  the* 

Ghaytl,  a  cleaver,  as,  a  batcher's  cleaver. 

Chebbbb,  a  glass  of  spirit  and  water.    Not  a  bad  metaphor. 

It  is  also  in  use  in  the  South  of  Scotland.    In  Northom* 

berland,  as  a  poetical  friend  of  mine  observes, 

*'  No  bargain's  made,  or  money  paid. 
Bat  oyer  a  eanny  eheererJ* 

Chbg,  or  Cheoole,  to  gnaw  or  champ  a  resisting  substance. 
Cheif,  to  chirp  like  young  birds,  denoting  feebleness  of  note. 
*'  It  is  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  eheip.**-~8e,  Brov. 

Cheipbr,  a  half- fledged  bird. 

Chepsteb,  a  common  name  for  the  starling.  Stitmus  mlgarU, 

Chessell,  or  Chesswell,  «.  a  cheese  press. 

Chiel,  Chield,  a  young  fellow,  and  sometimes  applied  more 

generally,  as,   '^  He's  a  queer  chield**    **  He's  a  clever 

ehieldJ*    Gael.  chil.    Sax.  did,  probably  only  a  corruption 

of  child.     V,  Jam. 
Chieve,  to  succeed,  to  thrive,  to  accomplish  any  business— to 

achieve.     Used  by  Chaucer  in  this  form.    Fr.  achevir,  to 

master ;  attaining  d  chef,  to  the  top.  of  it. 

"  I  say,  he  toke  oat  of  his  owen  sleye, 
A  teine  of  silTor  (yrel  mote  he  eheve),** 

Chiaueer,—Ths  (Sumoiu^t  Tenuume'i  Taie. 

Childeb,  children.  The  Saxon  plural  termination.  InPab- 
grave  it  is  spelled  c^ldre.  In  the  17th  century,  as  appears 
by  the  parish  books  of  Bishopwearmouth,  John  Knaggs  had 
a  salary  of  four  shillings  for  whipping  the  dogs,  sweeping 
the  church,  and  keeping  the  childer  in  order. 

'*  The  thrid  is,  that  we  for  our  lyyis 
And  for  oar  ehUdre,  and  for  oar  wywis, 
And  for  onr  freedome  and  for  oar  land 
Ar  strenyeit  into  bataill  for  to  stand."— 3^  Brue^, 
'*  I  wot  it  was  no  chyl4$r  guae  when  they  togedyr  met" 

VOL.  I.  N 
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CHiLDSBMAgg-DAT,  the  feftst  of  the  Holy  Innocenta.  Sax, 
dldamasBae  dtag.  This  is  i^  festival  of  great  antiqnity.  An 
apprehension  is  entertained  by  the  superstitioas  that  no 
nnderti^g  can  prosper  whidi  is  begiui  ou  that  day  of 
the  week  on  which  it  fidls. 

Chiu>Vvibst-visit.  The  first  time  an  infiuit  visits  a  neigh-* 
hour  or  relationi  it  is  presented  with  three  thingft-^a  small 
quantity  of  salt,  bread,  and  an  egg.  This  practice,  which 
I  do  not  find  noticed  either  by  Bourne  'or  by  Brand,  though 
not  overlooked  by  my  vigilant  Mend,  Sir  C.  Sharp,  is 
widely  extended  over  the  North  of  England.  Also,  when 
the  child  is  baptised,  the  offering  of  bread  and  cheese 
accompanies  it,  and  these  are  presented  to  the  first  person 
whose  chance  it  may  be  to  meet  the  party. 

Chim^y,  a  chimney.    Cornish,  Uchimbla.    Pryce. 

Chimlay-pibce,  a  mantel-piece, — Chimlay-neuk,  the  chim- 
ney-comer in  a  cottage-*the  fire-^de. 

"  Where  8»w  ye  her  ?" 

"  I'  th'  cA«m2ey-»uar  within." 

Ben  Jontont—Sad  Shgaherd. 

Chimlat-cbook,  a  bar  of  iron  with  a  hook  at  its  lower  extre- 
mity, on  which  to  hang  a  pot. 

Chingley,  Chinley,  the  largest  portion  of  the  small  coals, 
after  separation  from  the  dead  small.  In  Scotland,  gravel, 
when  free  from  dirt,  is  called  chingU^ 

Chip,  to  break  or  emek ;  siud  of  an  egg  when  the  young  bird 

cracks  the  shell.    Dut.  kipptn^  to  hatch  or  disclose. 

**  The  rofa  knoppis,  tetand  faith  th«re  hede, 
dan  9hyp,  and  kytb  thwre  remal  lippia  red.'* 

Chibm,  to  chirp ;  applied  especially  to  the  melancholy  under- 
tone of  a  bird  previous  to  a  storm.  It  would  seem  to  be 
derived  from  the  Saxt  q^nsne,  a  clamour  or  noise.  But 
Dr.  Jamieson  says,  the  true  origin  is  Belg.  hermmy  to 
lament ;  lamentari,  queritari.  Kilian.  The  term  is  known 
among  the  tribe  of  fancy  cock-fighters,  in  the  sense  of 
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muttering  an  unpleasant  nmae.    ^^  These  eooks  tMrm  good- 
Jbye." 

"  Small  birdis  floeksnd  throw  thik  ronnys  fhrang 
Iti  oMnmynge,  and  with  elieping  cfaangit  thare  taang,** 

CniRTyto  sqtiiirt  with  the  teeth. 

CmsxELy  a  tetm  for  bran.    See  BrE-BooTiKas. 

Choak-dahp,  or  Choke-damp^  fonl  air  in  a  colliery— carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Choller,  a  donble  chin.  Also  the  loose  flesh  under  a  turkey- 
cock's  neck — ^a  cock's  wattles.    Sax.  ceolty  guttur. 

Chowls,  or  Jowls,  the  Jaws.    Sax.  ceol<i8y  &uces. 

Chouks,  the  glands  of  the  throat,  immediately  under  the 
jaw-bones. 

Choup,  Cat-choup,  a  hip  ;  the  fruit  of  the  hedge  briar,  or  wild 
rose.    Ettbus  major. 

Chow,  v,  to  chew,  to  masticate.  Sax.  ceoiocm, — Chow,  s.  a 
quid  of  tobacco. 

Chbistmas  Eve.  The  country  people  have  a  notion  that  on 
this  evening  oxen  kneel  in  their  stalls  and  moan.  In  boy- 
hood I  was  induced  more  than  once  to  attend  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but,  whether  from  want  of  faith,  or  neglect  of  the 
instructions  given  me,  I  know  not, — ^they  would  not  do 
their  duty* 

Chuck,  a  sea  shell.«^CHUCK8,  a  game  among  girls ;  playe4 
with  five  of  these  shells,  and  sometimes  with  pebbles,  called 
chftckie-stanes, 

Chuckees,  Double  Chuckess,  potions  of  ardent  spirits. 
Terms  well  known  among  Northern  topers.  Double  Chtt^ck- 
0tBy  a  bumper  which  requires  two  chwik%^  of  gulps? 

CnueKL^-HEAinED,  stupid,  thick-headed*     V.  Jam.  Supp. 

CHtTftNy  Of  KiGRK-suppsit,  harvest  home.    8ee  Msix-supfkii. 

Chvbx«t,  cheerless^  aa  applied  to  proi^>eet— rough,  as  applied 
to  weather. 

CfiVRVSL^  or  Chirkel,  Se.  Kemellkf  small  hard  swellings 
is  the  glands  of  the  neck  in  young  persons,  called  ^'  waxing 
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(growing)  chimels"  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  plaee  near 
Rothbnryy  where  there  is  a  vast  heap  of  stones^  probably 
an  ancient  cairn, 

Claffeb,  CLATYEBy  to  climb  up ;  mostly  applied  to  children. 
It  Would  seem  to  be  a  corruption  of  cleaving  or  adhering, 
mixed  with  the  idea  of  climbing ;  though  it  may  be  satis* 
fiictorily  deduced  from  Teut.  klopereny  scandere  in  subrec- 
turn. 

Clag,  to  stick  or  adhere.  Dan.  kke^,  viscous,  glutinous.  In 
Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  it  is 
nsed  as  a  substantive,  and  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  *^  He 
has  9ia  cloff  to  his  tail ;"  i,  e,  no  incumbrance. 

"  He  was  a  man  withont  a  dctgy 
His  beart  was  frank  without  a  flaw/' 

BU9on*9  Se.  Songs. 

Claooy,  sticky,  unctuous,  clogging  by  adhesion.  In  mining 
it  is  applied  to  the  imperfect  separation  of  the  coal  from 
the  superincumbent  bed. 

Clagham,  Claooum,  treacle  made  hard  by  boiling. — Newe. 
Called  in  other  places  in  the  North,  clag-candy,  lady's* 
taste,  slittery,  tom-trot,  treacle-ball,  and  toughy. 

Claise,  Cl'yaise,  the  northern  pronunciation  of  clothes. 

"  The  mother  wi'  her  needle  and  her  shears 
Gars  anld  elaes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new/' 

Bum8,--TKe  Cottar'a  Saturday  Night 

Claith,  Cl'taith,  cloth.  Sax.  elath. — Claithing,  Cl'taith- 
iNG,  clothing. 

"  Bot  nocht  for  thi, 
Or  thai  cum  all  to  thair  entent 
Howis  in  haile  daith  sail  be  rent"— 2%6  Bruoe. 

Clam,  v,  to  press,  to  hold  an  article  tightly ;  to  castrate, 
when  the  operation  is  performed,  not  by  excision,  but  by 
compression,  as  is  still  practised  in  the  emasculation  of 
the  human  race  in  Italy.  The  word  may  be  referred  to 
Germ,  kkmtneny  to  pinch,  to  squeeze.  Swed.  kldmma  seems 
cognate. — Clam,  9,  an  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  of 
castration. 
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Clak,  Clem,  v.  to  starve  for  want  of  food,  to  l>e  parched  with 
thirst.  Dut,  kkmmen,  to  shrink  up.  Tent,  klemmen,  strin- 
gere,  coarctare. 

**  When  my  entrails 
Were  damm*d  witb  keeping  a  perpetual  fjut" 

M<uHnff$r,—Bioman  Aetor. 

See  Nixon's  Prophecy,  where  that  mysterions  half-idiot,  is 
made  to  say,  that  if  he  went  up  to  Henry  Vllth's.  Court, 
he  shonld  be  clemm*d;  which  proved  the  ease  by  an  acci- 
dent. 

CLA.H,  8.  a  kind  of  small  vice  or  press,  in  which  meaning  it 
may  be  thought  to  present  a  more  clear  and  simple,  and 
probably  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  verb  **  to  dam''  than 
in  the  sense  of  **  to  starve,"  the  cause  for  the  consequence ; 
the  effect  of  short  rations  being  a  rigid  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  as  if  pressed  in  a  '^  clam.'' 

CiJLM-sHELL,  a  scallop  shell.    Peden  maximus, 

Clamb,  pret.  of  the  verb  to  climb. 

"  And  with  thaim  syne  Schyr  Andrew  €h»y 
Thiz  with  thir  mengne  held  thair  way. 
And  damib  the  hill  deliaerly.'*— 27k«  Bntoe. 

Claiocebsohe,  Clahebsotjmb,  contentions,  clamorous.    Dan. 

kkmmer-vom* 
Clakmis,  iron  clamps  or  <»ramps  to  bind  together  horizontally 

the  stone  work  of  a  piece  of  masonry,  a  mode  of  building 

formerly  much  used. 
Clamp,  «.  a  large  fire  made  of  underwood. 
Clamp,  v,  to  make  a  noise,  to  tread  heavily  in  walking.  Dut. 

klcmpm.    Swed.  kkmpig* 
Clamps,  pieces  of  iron  placed  at  the  ends  of  a  fire-place. 
Clank,  a  blow  or  stroke  that  makes  a  noise.    ^  The  door 

went  to  with  a  eUmk^**    Tout,  klanek,  clangor. 
Clankeb,  a  sound  beating,  a  severe  chastisement. 
Clap,  to  touch  gently,  to  fondle,  to  pat.    **  Clap  his  head." 
Clap-bxnnt,  Clap-bens,  a  request  made  to  infimts  in  the 

nurse's  arms,  to  dap  their  hands,  as  the  only  means 
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;  tbey  have  of  eipresaing  tbeir  pnyen,  or  of  signifying 
,   their  deiire  of  »  bleeuDg.     Id.  ilaf^,  to  clap,  sad  6cn, 

CtAP-BRBAD,  tttiii,  hard,  oaten  cakes.  In  Cumberland  they 
are  frequently  made  of  the  meal  of  barley,  and  differ  from 
other  barley  bread,  only  by  their  being  unleavened,  made 
in  the  form  of  cakes,  and  not  baked  in  an  oren.  It  has  its 
name  of  tlap-bread  from  its  being  clapped,  or  beaten  out, 

.  with  the  band,  while  it  is  dongh,  into  the  form  of  large 
round  cakes.  There  ia  a  particular  board  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  called  a  elc^-board.  This  kind  of  bread  appears 
to  be  also  in  general  nse  in  Norway.  Vidt  Boucher,  and 
Wat.  and  Cumh.  Gh$tary. 

Clappbr,  the  tongue — a  female  weapon  of  great  power  and 
eloquence,  especially  in  that  part  of  rhetoric  "  stirring  the 
passions."  In  the  qnaiat  title  of  an  old  and  rare  English 
Poem,  in  the  Author's  library,—"  The  Anatomie  of  • 
Woman's  Tongue," — it  is  divided  into  five  parts — "  a  m«- 
dicine,  a  poison,  a  serpent,  fire,  and  thunder." 

Ci.u>PEitcLAW,  to  beat  or  paw  with  the  open  hand  ;  to  scold 
or  abuse  any  one. 

Clart,  to  daub  with  mud,  to  beuure,  to  fotd. — CLAars,  dirt 
or  mire— in  ahort,  any  thing  that  defiles. — CiukHTT,  miry, 
dirty,  wet,  slippery.     V.  Jam.  elarty  and  clattie. 

Clash,  v.  to  gossip,  to  tell  tales.    Germ,  klattchai,  to  prattle. 

Clash,  a.  an  idle  story,  tittle  tattle,  vulgar  talk. 

Clash,  »,  to  throw  any  thing  carelessly  or  violently,  to  bang 

.  a  door,  strike  more  particniarly  with  the  open  hand,  as 
"  I'll  cloth  your  jaws."     Germ,  klatehen,  to  make  a  noise. 

Clatteb,  to  tell  idle  atoiies,  to  prattle.  Teut.  klettem,  con- 
orepare. 

Cladt,  to  scratch  or  claw,  to  scrape  together.     V.  Jam.  dot. 

Clavbb,  to  talk  fast,  or  to  little  purpose.  Germ,  klaffer,  gar- 
ruluB. 

-Clavbb,  clover.    Sax.  claefer.     Dut.  ilaver.     The  late  Mr. 

.    Vegge  pronooucee  clacer  to  be  a  corrupt  promuciatioii  of 
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clover ;  but  it  is  more  tuuJogons  to  the  etjmologj,  and  Hr. 
Todd  has  shown  tb&t  it  is  nsed  by  an  anthor  of  good  note. 
"  Tbe  deaert  wltii  greet  sEoht  Bits, 
And  tiohlr  itutdes  tbelajfnl  hflla."— Andtw*  PmIdw. 

CuvBR.    See  Cutfkb. 

Claveus,  din,  noisy  talking,  garrulities.  Identical  with 
CtrsncLisu, 

CtAVKBs,  goosegraas,  Galium  aparine. 

CuT-DAUBiN,  a  coBtom  in  Cumberland,  where  the  neigh- 
bonrs  and  friends  of  a.  new  married  couple  assemble  and  do 
not  separate  nntil  tbey  bare  erected  tbem  a  cottage  ;  some' 
thing  in  the  etjlc  of  the  old  British  wattled  dwellings,  and 
not  unlike  the  plaatered  honsea  in  Norfolk,  erected  liy  the 
workmen  called  dajiSers.  From  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, the  bnilding  is  generally  completed  in  a  day.  The 
company  then  rejoice  and  make  merry. 

Clean,  entirely,  completely.  This  sense  is  yet  in  use  iu  the 
North.     V.  Psalma,  "Tbey  are  clean  gone  for  ever  and 

Cleap,  to  name  or  call.     Sai,  clj^an. 

Cleat,  Cleet,  the  face  of  the  coal,  being  the  sides  of  the 
figure  assumed  in  crystallisation.  "  She  eleeU  bonny." 
The  crystals  of  coal  being  imperfectly  cubical,  there  are  two 
cleats  generally,  the  hoardwaya  cleat,  and  tha  headways 
cleat,  at  right  angles.  In  some  coal  there  is  no  cleat  dis- 
tinguishable. 

Clbatino,  the  division  of  the  hnman  body,  from  the  oBpubes 
downwards.    IbI.  ilof, 

Clkck,  Clock,  to  hatch.  lal,  ih-Ha.  Su.-Got.  ilaecla.  A 
hen  sitting,  or  desirons  of  sitting  on  her  eggs,  is  called  a 
Clbckbr,  or  Cloceek. 

Clzck,  C1.ECEIN,  the  entire  brood  of  chickens.     Dan.  tluUen. 

Clbcking,  or  CLOCKrNQ,  tbe  noise  made  by  a  brooding  hen, 
orwhen  she  is  provoked.  Sax.  flocean,  to  clnck.  IgI.  ilai, 
clangor  avium.  In  Scotland  "  decking  time  is  an  canty 
time,"  as  applied  to  child-birtb. 
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Clbd,  clad. 

"  Ayenat  hla  will,  slth  it  mote  nodes  be, 
This  Troilns  ap  rose,  and  liut  him  ded. 
And  in  his  annis  toke  his  lady  fre 
An  hnndied  times,  and  on  his  waie  him  sped." 

Chaueer,—TroiL  and  Crei.,  ISSff. 
**  Into  a  chambre  heo  was  led, 
With  liche  elothes  heo  was  ded/* 

lUmanee  tifVte  Kyng  qf  Tar9, 

Cleed^  to  clothe. — North.    Probably  from  Sax.  dathian: 

thongh  the  pronunciation  is  more  consonant  to  Sa.-Grot. 

klaeda.  Germ,  kleidmy  and  Dan,  klaeder^  the  other  cognate 

terms.— Clbeding,  clothing,  apparel. 

"  An*  O I  qno'  she,  were  I  as  white 
As  e'er  the  snaw  lay  on  the  dyke, 
I'd  dead  me  braw  and  lady  like 
An'  awa  wl'  ye  I  wad  gang."— 27k«  GaibeHungU  Man, 

Cleek,  to  catch  at  a  thing  hastily — to  cHck, 

Gleet,  a  stay  or  support ;  a  term  among  carpenters. 

Gleet,  Gloot,  Glute,  the  hoof  of  oxen  or  sheep.  Grose  has 
duvesy  a  Gmnb.  term  for  the  hoofs  of  horses  or  cows.  It 
seems  to  have  affinity  to  Su.-Got.  hlyfway  to  divide,  and 
Sax.  cUafiom^  to  cleave. 

Gleets,  pieces  of  iron  worn  by  countrymen  on  their  shoes. 

Glecf,  the  gad-fly ;  very  troublesome  in  hot  weather,  particu- 
larly to  horses.    Oestrtts  oms,  Lin.    Dan.  klaeg. 

Gleg,  a  dever  person,  an  adept.  Probably  identical  with 
Gleg  ;  which  see.  Also  a  person  difficult  to  get  rid  of— 
who  sticks  like  a  de^. 

Glegning,  Gleaning,  Gleansing,  the  after-birth  of  a  cow. 

Gleitgh,  Glough,  a  ravine,  a  valley  between  two  precipitous 
banks,  generally  having  a  runner  of  water  at  the  bottom — 
a  narrow  glen.  Sax.  doughy  fissura  ad  mentis  clivum.  Sc. 
deuch.  Dan.  klof,  incisura,  is  radically  the  same.  The 
old  Norm,  or  Fr.  ckugh^  is  a  valley ;  whence,  perhaps,  as 
conjectured  by  Mr.  Todd,  the  introduction  of  the  word  into 
Domesday  Book.  The  admirers  of  old  ballads  are  fSuniliar 
with  the  valiant  exploits  of  our  celebrated  Northern  out- 
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laws^  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  tlie  CUyu^h,  and  WilKam  of 

Clondeslee,  whose  skill  in  archery  rendered  them  formerly 

as  famoiis  in  the  North  of  England,  as  Robin  Hood  And  his 

companions  were  in  the  midland  counties. 
Clepps,  a  wooden  iairtmment  for  pulling  weeds  from  amongst 

com. — Curnb. 
Clsw,  Clews,  or  Cloose,  the  flood-gate  of  a  mill  dam. 
Click,  to  snatch  hastily,  to  seize.    Germ,  kliekeny  to  throw ; 

or  perhaps  a  contraction  of  Sax.  gehBtcttn,  apprehendere. 

**  Clich^em^y*  the  name  of  a  place  in  Northumberland. 

*'  And  qnhen  the  yickar  hard  tell  my  wife  was  deid 
The  thrid  cow  he  cMMt  be  the  held." 

Lyndmy'a  Three  BstaitU. 
"  They  lower'd  the  sail,  but  it  a'  waddent  dee, 
Sae  they  diek'd  up  a  coal  and  maist  fell'd  the  Pee  Dee." 

Newe.  Song— The  Jenny  Howlet. 

Clittt,  well  managing,  actively  industrious,  thriffcy. 
Cling,  to  dry  up,  to  consume,  to  waste.    See  Clung. 


(( 


If  thou  speak 'at  false 


ITpon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive 
'Till  famine  dfyiff  thee.*'—BhaA.r-M<ic^fe(h, 

Clints,  cretices  among  bare  lime-stone  rocks. 

Cup,  to  shear  sheep.  Dut.  kUppen. — Clipping,  a  sheep- 
shearing. 

Cups,  the  pot-hooks,  or  bow,  by  which  a  pot  or  pan  is  sus- 
pended over  the  fire.  They  are  Caviled  Pot-kilps  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,     f^.  Jam.  clip. 

CusH-CLASH,  Clish-ma-claver,  idle  discourse  bandied  about, 
nnintermpted  loquacity. — Click-clack,  and  Clitter-clat- 
TEB,  are  also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Clock,  the  downy  head  of  the  dandelion  in  seed.  Child^- 
ren  think  to  count  the  hour  by  observing  how  many  puffs 
it  takes  to  dissipate  the  seed. 

Clock,  the  great  dorr  beetle.    Scarahtew  stercorarius. 

CiocKiNG-HEN,  a  hcu  desirous  of  sitting  to  hatch  chickens ;  so 
called  from  the  noise  which  she  makes. 

CXiOFFBT,  a  slattern,  a  female  dressed  in  a  tawdry  manner. 

VOL,  I,  o 
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The  nearest  affinity  I  can  trace  is  Isl.  klofuy  femora  disten- 
dere. 

Clog^  a  sort  of  shoe,  the  upper  part  of  strong  hide  leather, 
and  the  sole  of  wood,  plated  with  iron.  It  is  the  8ceo  of 
onr  Saxon  ancestors,  and  is  well  adapted  to  country  wear, 

Clogoeb,  a  maker  of  clogs. 

Clointeb,  Clunteb,  to  make  a  noise  with  the  feet.  A  person 
treading  heavily  with  shoes,  shod  with  iron,  is  said  to  cloin- 
ter.    Clointsb,  s.  disorder.    Dut.  klcnter, 

Cloit,  a  clown  or  stupid  fellow.  Tout.  Hoetey  homo  ohtusus. 
The  original  idea  is  a  mere  log — kloete,  a  pole  or  log. 

Close,  a  narrow  street  in  Newcastle.  Sax.  clusa,  Frs.  khtes, 
a  narrow  passage,  also  a  prison.  The  Close,  in  Newcastle, 
is  a  confined  street  of  considerable  length,  to  the  west  of 
Tyne  Bridge,  and  running  parallel  with  the  river.  It  was 
formerly  fortified  by  the  town  wall  and  the  castle.  The 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  John  Marley,  Sir  William 
Blackett,  Sir  Mark  Milbank,  the  Brandling  family,  and 
various  other  persons  of  distinction,  had  houses  in  this  nar- 
row street ;  and  until  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  the  Mayor,  for  the  time  being,  resided  there.  The 
CflotCy  at  Litchfield,  was  also  a  fortified  street,  and  was  the 
most  distinguished  part  of  that  city.  It  was  an  exempt 
jurisdiction,  and  the  dean  and  canons  were  sole  justices 
within  the  precincts. 

Close-bed,  s,  a  paneled  bedstead  with  sliding  doors,  for- 
merly common  in  farm  houses,  and  still  to  be  found  in  cot- 
tages. By  being  placed  foot  to  foot,  with  an  opening  be- 
tween them,  they  formed  the  btU  and  ben  of  the  house. 

Cloub-bebbt,  the  ground  mulberry,  or  rubus  chaousmorug, 

:  It  grows  on  high  uncultivated  hills  and  moors— on  Cheviot, 
in  Northumberland,  plentifully — ^and  probably  received 
this  name  from  its  lofty  situation.  The  fruit  is  a  favourite 
dish  among  the  Laplanders,  who  give  it  the  name  of  latseh. 
With  us,  however,  it  has  an  insipid  taste,  the  sun,  per- 
haps, not  acting  upon  it  with  sufficient  power  to  bring  it 
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to  a  state  of  maturity  and  perfection.  An  aooorate  engra- 
ving of  the  plant  is  given  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels^  YoL  Y., 
Tignette  to  Chapter  XI.  The  author  speaks  highly  of  its 
medicinal  yirtnes.  See  p.  876.  According  to  Pennant,  it 
is  served  as  a  dessert  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Clouteb,  or  CiiOWTSBy  to  work  in  a  dirty  manner,  to  perform 
dirty  work.    Probably  allied  to  Cloit  ;  which  9ee. 

Cloutbslt,  clumsily,  awkwardly.    Dnt.  hUete* 

CxouB,  a  small  lump  or  swelling,  caused  by  a  blow  or  ficdl. 
Sn.-Got.  ktday  a  bump,  is  apparently  allied. 

Clubbt,  a  youthful  game,  something  like  Doddabt  ;  which 
9ee» 

Club-nut,— ^^tMMf  clubbed  or  clustered  nut, — ^two  or  more 
nuts  united  to  each  other.  Probably  from  the  Fr.  eUmS^ 
&steaed  togethw  with  nails.  The  Highlanders  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  two  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  as  a  charm 
against  witchcraft.  The  word  is  applied  to  other  things  as 
well  as  to  nuts,  as  a  cludden  tree* 

Clubsteb,  a  stoat. 

Cluff,  «•  to  strike,  to  cuff. — Clutf,  s.  a  blow,  a  cuff.  Dr. 
Jamieson  conceives  the  word  may  have  been  retained  from 
the  Northumbrian  Danes.     V,  Jam.  Supp. 

Clump,  a  mass  of  any  thing.    Germ,  kltmp,  a  clod. 

Clumpy,  Clumpish,  awkward,  unwieldy,  mis-shapen,  be- 
numbed. 

Clung,  fp,  p,  of  eUng)  closed  up  or  stopped ;  shrivelled  or 
shrunk.  Sax.  geclungne*  An  apple,  when  shrivelled,  is 
said  to  be  chmg, 

Clunot,  adhesive. 

Cluntsb.    See  Clointbr. 

Clut,  to  strike  a  blow.    Tout*  kloisen,  to  strike. 

Cluttbbed,  stirred.  F.  Lowes's  Family  Nomenclature,  p. 
100. 

Clutters,  Cluthers,  in  heaps,  clusters.  Welsh,  eluder^  a 
pile.    Sax.  cludy  a  lump. 

Coals.    To  call  over  the  coals,  to  scrutinize  a  person's  con- 
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dnoty  to  reprimand  severelj.  An  old  expresolftny  not  yet 
disuBed.  It  is  generally  Buppoaed  to  refer  to  purgation  by 
the  ancient  ordeal  of  the  boming  ploughshare  ;  though  I 
think  its  probable  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  rural  saeri- 
fice  of  Bel-teifiy  orpaaiing  thresh  BaiPifirey  a  superstition^ 
which,  till  of  late  years,  appears  to  have  been  kept  up  in 
the  Fells  and  remote  parts  of  the  North. 

Coal  Measurss,  the  stratification  of  any  particular  coal  dis- 
trict, comprising  what  belongs  to  the  dip,  thickness,  and 
depth,  and  to  the  composition  of  the  several  solid  matters 
exposed  and  raised  in  the  progress  of  mining. 

CoAL-sAY,  the  Coal-fish,  a  species  of  cod.  Gktdus  carbonarku. 
**  It  abounds  in  all  the  Northern  seas,  and  in  the  Baltic, 
and  may  be  said  to  swarm  in  the  Orkneys,  where  the  firy 
all  the  months  of  summer  and  autumn  are  the  great  sup- 
port of  the  poor." —  YarreU. 

Coaly,  Coley,  a  particular  species  of  cur-dog— famous  for 
sagacity.  Sc.  coUiey  the  shepherd's  dog.  The  word  might, 
at  first  view,  seem  formed  from  the  prevailing  colour  of 
these  animals,  a  great  proportion  of  them  being  as  black  aa 
a  coal;  though  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  radically  the 
same  with  Gael,  cttlean,  a  grown  whelp ;  and  Welsh,  col- 
foyfiy  a  little  dog. 

Coaly,  Coley,  a  contemptuous  designation  among  the  boys 
in  Newcastle  for  the  lamp-lighter.  Can  it,  in  this  sense, 
be  allied  to  Su.-Got.  ikoly  ignis? 

CoALY-sHANGiE,  or  CuLLY-sHANGEY,  a  vulgar  expressiou  for  a 
riot  or  uproar.     F.  Jam.  coUie-shangie, 

Cob,  v,  to  pull  the  hair  or  ear,  to  strike,  to  thump.— Cobbing, 
striking,  thumping — a  punishment  among  children  and 
workmen. 

Cob,  8,  head,  chief,  master.    Sax.  ccpy  top. 

CoBBLE-TREEs,  double  swingle-trees,  whippens,  or  splinter- 
bars. 

Cobby,  or  Coppy,  stout,  hearty,  lively ;  also  tyrannical,  head- 
strong, or  in  too  high  spirits.    The  latter  form,  Mr.  Todd 
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remarlMfy  xeminds  one  of  ccp^  the  bead,  aa  a  probable  ety- 
jnoB. 

Coble,  a  peculiar  kind  of  hoaA,  very  sharp  and  wedge-shaped 
in  the  bow,  and  flat  bottomed  and  squaro  at  the  stem.  It 
has  only  one  mast,  stepped  dose  forward,  on  which  a  lug- 
sail  is  set.  Cobles  are  used  on  the  North-east  coast  of 
England,  from  the  Tweed  to  tiie  Hnmber,  by  the  pilots 
and  fijdienneB,  who  are  ei:tremely  expert  in  their  manage- 
ment. They  are  exceUent  sea-boats^  and,  for  their  size, 
carry  a  large  sail.  A  learned  friend  hints  that  the  origin 
of  this  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  WehAi  ewrte§le, 
or  coracle— a  boat  made  of  wicker-work  and  covered  with 
leather. — Fr.  corbeiUe,  a  basket.  But  we  have  the  very 
term  in  Sax.  cuopley  navicula ;  and,  I  may  add,  that  Welsh 
ceubal  denotes  a  ferry-boat. 

Coble,  or  Cobble,  a  round  hard  stone  found  in  the  beds  of 
streams,  brought  down  from  the  mountiuns  and  rounded 
by  the  floods.  **  As  hard  as  a  cobky^  is  a  common  express 
sion. 

«  My  QamoMr  BUf%  intonds  to  be  vppon  hei  bones 
WUb  fltAves  or  witb  olnbs,  or  elM  with  eobte-atomt," 

Oammer  Qurton'a  Needle,  Act  iL8e.5. 

Cobloaf,  a  crusty  uneven  loaf,  ^^akspeare  applies  the  word 
contemptuously  to  personal  appearance,  where  Ajax  calls 
Thendtes  "  a  cobloafJ* — Ihdiiu  and  CresHda,  A  coemp- 
tion, Mr*  Todd  says,  of  cop  j  a  loaf  with  a  large  head. 

Cockers,  or  CoGasBS,  properly  half-boots  made  of  untanned 
leaiiher,  or  other  stiff  materials,  and  strapped  under  the 
shoe ;  but  old  stockings  without  feet,  used  as  gaiters  by 
hedgers  and  ploughmen,  are  often  so  called.  V.  Minsheu, 
eaters.  Coders  occurs  in  Bishop  Hall's  Satires.  In  Lan- 
cashire the  word  is  qiten  used  for  stockings.  There  is  a 
small  place  not  fax  from  Bolton,  called  Doff-Cocker,  where, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Turner,  informs  me,  it  used  to  be  the  £EUBhion 
for  the  country  people  who  came  from  church  or  maidKCt  to 
pull  off  their  stockings  and  walk  barefoot  home. 
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CooKfiTy  or  CoppET,  perty  apish,  brisk.  Sc.  eocfy,  rain^  afifecting 
airs  of  importance.    I  find  in  Sherwood,  ^'  to  wax  cockei** 

Cockle,  or  Coklb,  to  cry  like  a  cock. 

Cockling,  eheerM.  ^'  A  eockUng  person."  There  is  a  kind- 
red expression,  ^  to  delight  the  cockles  of  the  heart." 

CocKMEDAiNTY,  ono  who  is  finical  in  dress  or  carriage. 

CocK-PBNNY,  a  perquisite  of  the  schoolmaster  at  Shrovetide. 
This  used  to  be  the  season  for  throwing  at  cocks,  when  a 
yearly  cock  fight  was  a  part  of  the  annual  routine  of  seve- 
ral of  our  northern  free-schools.  The  play-ground  of  the 
scholars  was  the  place  of  diversion,  and,  however  incompa- 
tible with  the  severity  of  the  scholastic  character,  the  mas- 
ter occasionally  presided  over  the  sport.  The  amiable  and 
learned  Roger  Asoham,  himself  loved  a  main  of  cocks,  and 
even  projected  a  treatise  on  cock-fighting. 

Cocks,  a  puerile  game  with  the  tough  tufted  stems  of  the  rib- 
wort plantain.     V.  Moor.    It  is  called  hard  heads  in  La/nc, 

Con,  CoDD,  a  pUlow  or  cushion.  Sax.  codde^  a  bag.  Isl. 
kodde^  a  pillow.  Swed.  kudde^  a  cushion.  Dr.  Meyrick, 
Antient  Armour,  Vol.  II.,  p.  289,  states  that,  about  the 
close  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  was  introduced  an  ex- 
ceedingly gross  and  indecent  appendage  to  the  taces,  called 
a  cod-piece ;  being  an  artificial  protuberance,  placed  just 
over  the  os  pubis.  It  was  copied  in  armour,  after  having 
been  first  adopted  in  ordinary  dress,  and,  indeed,  in  this 
manner  formed  part  of  the  costume  of  every  class,  from  the 
sovereign  to  the  lowest  mechanic ;  and  what  is  astonishing, 
instead  of  shocking  the  delicacy  of  society,  spread  over  all 
the  civUized  part  <^  Europe.  The  same  author,  in  a  sub- 
sequent page,  remarks  that  Gayton  alludes  to  the  custom 
of  fools  being  provided  with  this  unseemly  part  of  dress  in 
a  more  remarkable  manner  than  other  persons,  when 
speaking  of  the  decline  of  the  stage  in  his  Festivious  Notes 
upon  Don  Quixote,  p.  270.  He  says :  '^  No  fooles  with 
Harry  cod-pieces^  appeare ;"  an  epithet  which  alludes  to 
the  time  of  its  introduction  into  England.    So  Shakspeare, 
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in  King  Lear,  Act  III.,  Sc.  2,  makes  the  fool  say :  *<  Marry, 
here's  grace  and  a  cod-pieee^  that's  a  vise  man  and  a  fool." 
Chancer  applies  the  word  to  the  body,  in  the  sense  of  a  bag. 

"  O  Wombe,  o  belly,  stinking  in  thy  eod, 
Falfllled  of  dong  and  of  corrnption.** 

Th6  Pardoner* 8  TcUe. 

CoFB,  a  deep  pit,  cavern,  or  cave.    Pore  Saxon.    Hence,  no 

donbt,  ffoaf,  which  see. 
Coffin,  a  cinder  bouncing  from  the  fire,  shaped  like  a  co£Sn, 

and  looked  upon  as  an  omen  of  death.    There  is  another 

sort  of  a  different  form,  called  a  purse,  which  is  thought  to 

be  the  presage  of  wealth. 
Coa,  a  wooden  dish,  a  milk  pail.    Welsh,  ca«^,  a  bowl.     F. 

Tooke ;  according  to  whom,  coff,  cag^  and  keg^  are  identical. 

"  She  set  the  eog  upon  her  head. 
And  she's  gane  singing  hame ! 

BaUad  cf  Cimdenknovid. 

CoooLE,  to  move  from  side  to  side  so  as  to  seem  ready  to  be 
overturned.    Germ,  kugelny  to  roll  or  tumble. 

CoGOLEs,  round,  smooth  worn  stones ;  probably  so  named 
from  their  being  coggbf. 

CoGOLY,  unsteady,  moving  from  side  to  side,  easily  overturned. 

Coke,  to  cry  peccavi.  Ruddiman  says,  it  is  the  sound  which 
cocks  utter,  especially  when  they  are  beaten,  from  which 
Skinner  is  of  opinion  they  have  the  name  of  cock.  Dr. 
Jamieson  has  to  cty  coky  to  acknowledge  that  one  is  van- 
quished, which  he  derives  from  O.  Celt,  coe,  mechant,  vile. 

Con.,  a  lump  on  the  head  from  a  blow.  It  is  also  used  to 
express  a  great  stir,  or  tumult.  In  the  Tempest,  Shak- 
speare  uses  the  word  in  this  latter  sense;  but  ^'mortal 
coil"  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  though  quoted  in  Todd's 
Johnson  as  an  example,  seems  rather  to  mean  the  human 
body  with  the  muscles,  tendons,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  Sec, 
eoUed  around  it. 

CoiT,  to  throw.  Hence,  the  rural  game  of  caits,  or  quoid. 
The  word  may  be  referred  to  Isl  iuHCa,  violenter  jactare. 
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CoLD-TiRE)  a  fire,  or  rather  fael,  made  ready  for  lighting. 

CoLBy  to  put  into  shape,  to  hollow  out^  Sc.  coll^  to  cut,  to 
elip,  to  ent  any  thing  obliquelj ;  whieh  Dr.  Jandeson  de- 
rives from  Sa.-Got.  JMlOy  verticis  capillos  abradere. 

CoLLEY,  bntcherd'  meat.    A  term  chiefly  among  children. 

CoLLOGUiNa,  conversing  secretly,  plotting.    Lat.  coUoqui, 

CoLLOP  Monday,  the  day  before  Shrove  Tuesday,  on  which  it 
is  usual  to  have  collops  and  eggs  for  dinner.  The  primi- 
tive custom  was  to  regale  tvith  eggs  on  slices  or  collops  of 
fried  bread,  which  is  now  exchanged  for  bacon. 

Colt- ALE,  an  allowance  of  ale  claimed  as  a  perqui»te  by  the 
blacksmith  on  the  first  shoeing  of  a  horse.  Hence,  a  cus- 
tomary entertainment  given  by  a  person  on  entering  into  a' 
new  office,  is  called  ^*  shoeing  the  code"  The  first  time  a 
gentleman  serves  on  the  Grand  Jury  he  is  called  a  coU. 
Shakspeare  used  this  word  in  the  sense  of  what  is  now  un- 
derstood by  the  term  ffreen-hom, 

*'  Ay,  that's  a  coU,  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse.'* 

8haIt.,'-MerchatU  tif  Venlee, 

Comb,  or  Cotjm,  a  confined  valley,  a  sharp  ridge.  Sax.  etmib, 
vallis  montibus  utrinque  obsita ;'  and  that  probably  from 
British  kum,  or  ctDm,  any  deep  or  hollow  place.  Somner 
renders  it  "  a  valley  enclosed  on  either  side  with  hills." 

CoMLiE,  CuMBLY,  an  endearing  expression,  and  said  of  per- 
sons-rather  agreeable  than  absolutely  handsome. 

"  And  sa  many  a  mmUy  knycht 
That  it  semyt  that  in  the  f ycht 
That  siild  wenciiss  thd  wdrld  aU  halle.**— ne  Bntee. 

«  Then  tillSi  they  gaid  we'  heart  axttt  hand. 
The  b1ot»H  fell  thl^  as'biekerfiig  hafll, 
AjmL  numy  a  horse  can  masterless. 
And  mony  a  comely  cheek  was  pale.'* 

BaMd  qfTamid  T0ifffr. 

"  Fbr  firendschlpcr  and  for  yiftos  goode, 
For  mete  and  drinke  so  gret  plenty ; 
That  lord  that  raught  Was  on  theroode. 
He  kepe  thi  wmt^  compane.'* 

Meon^s  Ancient  BaXUtds. 
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CoMB-BT-Now !  get  oat  of  the  way.    An  ezclamation. 

CoMB-THT-WATs,  GoMB-THY-wAYs-HiNNis^  common  expressions 
for  come  forward;  generally  spoken  to  persons  in  great 
kindness.    In  Drayton's  Poly-olbion  is  a  beautiful  line  : — 

*'  While  Aire  to  Calder  calls,  and  bids  her  eotM  her  ways.** 

CoMFO&TABLEy  a  covered  passage-boat  formerly  used  on  the 
river  Tyne,  so  called  from  its  haying  superior  accommoda- 
tions to  "Jemmy  Joneson's  Whurry;"  but  little  patro- 
nized since  the  introduction  of  steam-boats. 

CoMMOTHBB,  a  godmothor.    Fr.  eammire.     V,  Todd's  John. 

C0N9  CoNVy  a  squirrel. — Oumb.  and  West^    Swed.  kom. 

C0N9  to  fillip.  Also  to  calculate,  to  consider,  to  know.  Sax. 
eonnan,  to  inquire. 

C0N9  to  express  thanks.  See  Cun,  which  is  the  true  pronun- 
ciation in  Northumberland. 

CoNCBET  (pronounced  consate),  to  suppose.  "  What  do  you 
understand  by  being  confirmed  ?"  "  Why,  I  conscOe  I'll 
have  to  fight  the  devil  by  mysel." — Durh, 

CoOy  Cow,  V,  to  intimidate,  to  keep  in  subjection.  Isl.  kuffOy 
adigere.  Swed.  hvfway  to  suppress,  to  keep  under. — 
CooBD,  CowBD,  daunted,  dastardly,  tuoid. 

'*  England  waa  cowed.**— (yDriteoTt  HUt,  IrOand. 

Coq,  or  Cow,  s,  fear,  intiuoiidation.    "  To  tack  the  coo*' — ^to  be 

afraid,  to  turn  cowardly*    Dut.  kauden* 
Cook,  to  disappoint,  to  punish,  to  manage  so  as  to  obtain 

one's  end,  to  circumvent.    ItaL  cuoeere,  to  grieve,  to  vex. 
CooM,  the  dust  and  scrapings  of  wood,  produced  in  sawing ; 

the  scales  of  iron  found  lying  near  a  smith's  anvil.    Sc. 

coam,  the  dust  of  coal.    Germ,  kummer,  rubbish,  seems  the 

origin. 
Coop-CABT,  a  cart  enclosed  with  boards.    Dr.  Jamieson  re- 
fers to  Teut.  iv^e,  a  large  vessel  containing  liquids*    But 

tee  CouF-cART. 
CooTH,  or  CouTH;  cold. 
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C0P9  the  top  of  anything^    York.     In  Northamberland  H 
means  a  high  hiU. 

CoFPiEy  a  dram.    Sax.  ecp.    Ital.  eoppo^  a  cnp  or  drinking 
vessel. 

Cop- WEB,  a  cobweb.  The  pure  Saxon  root  is  here  preserved. 
See  Attercop. 

CopY-CHKisTY,  a  cormption  ot  Corpus-Christi.  "  Copy-christy 
day"— "  Copy-christy  fair."     Brand  gives  some  carious 
particulars  concerning  the  Corpns-Christi  Plays,  or  Mira- 
cle Plays,  anciently  performed  by  the  trading  companies  of 
Newcastle.     V.  Hist,  of  Newc,  Vol.  II.,  p.  869  &  s^. 

CoRBY,  the  raven.  Le  corbeau.  Bnffon.  Oormts  carax.  Linn. 
The  carrion  crow  (corvus  eoranej  is  also  called  a  corby,  or 
corby-crow. 

Corf,  a  large  wicker-work  basket,  used  for  drawing  coals  out 
of  the  pits ;  made  of  strong  hazel  rods  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  called  coff-rods,  Dut.  karfy  a  basket. 
Isl.  ioeff,  Dan.  Jburv,  They  are  going  isLSt  out  of  use, 
being  replaced  by  square  boxes  made  of  wood  or  iron. 

Corkage,  cattle  guard  rent  in  the  North  of  England,  origin- 
ally a  payment  in  lieu  of  cattle.  **  To  this  day  in  the 
bottom  of  Westmoreland  the  comage  rent  is  paid  nnder 
the  name  of  neat  geld."  F.  Nicholson  and  Bum's  West- 
moreland. 

Corn-crake,  the  landrail,  or  daker  hen,  which  visits  us  in  the 
spring,  and  leaves  us  the  latter  end  of  October.  BaUua 
erex.  It  derives  the  name  crahey  from  its  loud  and  inces- 
sant, creaking  harsh  note,  resembling  the  word. 
Cornet,  half  tipsy.  The  allusion  is  obvious  enough.—- 
Chaucer  speaks  of  corny  ale — ale  strong  of  the  malt. 

**  By  Corpus  Domini  but  I  have  triacle 
Or  elles  a  draught  of  moist  and  eomy  ale." 

The  Faardoner^a  Prdto(/w. 

CoRN-LAiTERS,  nowly-married  peasants  who  beg  com  to  sow 
their  first  crop  with. — dumb*    In  some  parts  of  Wales,  rt 
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is  cuBtomaiy  for  poor  women  newly  married  to  ask  for 

cheese«     V.  Owen's  Welsh  Diet.  vo.  cawsa. 
CoBFSE-CANDLE,  a  thick  candle,  placed  in  a  candlestick  of  a 

peculiar  form — ^nsed  formerly  at  lake-wakes.    The  Rev.  W. 

N.  Darnell  has  one  of  these  candlesticks. 
C0SEY9  C0ZIE9  snugy  warm,  sheltered ;  implying  a  feeling  of 

comfort)  attended  with  satisfaction  and  delight.    Fr.  coxzi. 

V.  Le  BoTiz. 
CosTBEL^  a  small  portable  cask,  used  for  carrying  beer  into 

the  fields. 
Cote,  or  Coate,  a  honser  or  cottage.    It  enters  largely  into 

the  names  of  places  in  Northumberland. 


«« 


It  ne  semeth  not  by  likelines8e 


That  she  was  borne  and  fed  in  rudenesse. 
As  in  a  wU,  or  in  an  ozes  stall." 

ChatboeTy—The  CUtVb  ToU, 

C0TTED9  Coltebed^  Clotted,  entangled,  matted  together. 
The  word  is  usually  applied  to  hair  or  wool,  as  hankled  is 
to  silk,  thread,  worsted,  &c.  A  coUed  temper  is  one  that 
is  difficult  to  please. 

CoTTERiL,  a  small  iron  wedge  or  pin  for  securing  a  bolt. 

CouL,  Cowl,  to  scrape  together  dung,  mud,  dirt,  &c.  To 
smooth  the  surface  of  what  is  gathered.  Fr.  ctteUler,  Ital. 
cogUerey  to  gather  or  bring  together. — Coul-bakb,  Cowl- 
rake,  the  instrument  by  which  this  is  performed.  In  the 
Promptorium  Parvulorum  sire  Clericorum,  it  is  written 
eolrake.  This  term  is  also  used  for  a  fire-iron,  in  which 
sense  it  is  more  properly  a  coa^rake. 

CouNOE,  a  large  lump  ;  as  of  bread  or  cheese. 

CouNTBT-siDE,  the  commou  term  for  a  district,  or  tract  of 
country. 

Coup,  to  empty  by  overturning,  to  overset,  to  tumble  over. 
Swed.  guppay  to  tilt  up. 

Coup,  Cowp,  or  Cope,  to  barter  or  exchange.  Su.-Got.  koepa. 
To  chop  in  the  South.  ^^  Always  chopping  and  changing.'* 
So  in  nautical  language,  ^'  the  wind  chopped  round." 
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Cou?-CARTy  a  short  cart—one  that  is  capable  of  being 
coupedy  or  turned  np  to  be  emptied ;  the  ^^  long  cart^  not 
being  so. 

CouPER-FAiit,  a  market  held  at  Kirby-Stephen,  the  day  be- 
fore Broagh-hill ;  where  the  phrase,  "  belter  for  belter,*' 
implies  a  proposal  to  coupy  to  barter  or  exchange  horse  for 
horse. . 

CotJR,  Cower,  to  stoop  low,  to  crouch  down  by  bending  the 
hams.    Sa.-Got.  kure,    *^  Ccwring  o'er  the  hearth  etane," 

**  Tnsh  man,  th*  art  deceyved,  'tys  theyr  dayly  looke 
They  evure  bo  over  the  collis  theyr  eyes  be  blear*dwith  smooke.*' 

Gwrnmeir  Gurton's  Neetae,Aat  /.,  Se,  2, 

Course,  in  coal  mining,  is  the  direction  in  which  the  mine  is 
wrought.  The  broadways  course  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  boards  are  wrought — ^the  headways  course  is  the  direc- 
tion at  right  angles. 

CouRTAiNE  or  CuRTAiNE,  a  Small  court  attached  to  a  house. 
In  the  South  a  curtilage. 

CouT,  or  CowT,  a  colt.  The  **  Cout  of  Keilder"  was  a  power- 
ful chief  of  the  district  wherein  Keilder  Castle,  in  North- 
umberland, is  situated.— /S'ee  Ballad  by  Leyden  in  Border 

Minstrelsy. 
CouTHER,  to  comfort.    Allied  perhaps  to  Cutter  ;  which  see, 
CouTHiE,  comfortable,  agreeable. 

"  His  pantry  -was  never  ill-boden, 
The  spence  was  ay  amthie  and  clean." 

Jamie9on*8  Popular  Ballads. 

CouvRE,  Cover,  a  turret  on  the  roof  of  a  hall,  or  kitchen, 

with  openings  for  the  escape  of  smoke. 

Cove,  a  cavern,  a  cave.    Isl.  kofe.    Sax.  cofe. 

Cover,  the  roof  of  a  coal  seam. 

Cow,  V,  to  poll,  to  crop.    Isl.  koll-r. 

"  These  I  shaU 

Call  acts  that's  preter-scriptural  ;— 

Imposing  nook'd  caps,  and  eoio'd  heads 

The  wearing  relicts,  cross,  and  beads."— CfeZcwKl**  PoevM^ 
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CowETy  or  CowSD-coWy  a  cow  without  horns.  Such  an  ani- 
mal is  also  said  to  be  cawit.     V.  Jam.  coll^  and  ccw. 

CowBY,  Cow-pooTED,  club-footed. — Dur^    See  Acow. 

Cow-ORAss,  a  name  among  farmers  for  common  pnrple  clo- 
ver,  very  good  for  cattle,  bat  very  noisome  to  witches. 
In  the  days  when  there  were  witches  in  the  land,  the  leaf 
was  worn  by  knight  and  by  peasant,  as  a  potent  charm 
against  their  wiles ;  and  we  can  even  yet  trace  this  belief 
of  its  magic  virtne  in  some  not  unobserved  cngtoms.— F*. 
Johnson's  Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  p.  163. 

Cow-JOCKET,  a  beast  jobber. 

CowK,  or  GrowK,  to  reach  iBe£Eectiially,  to  threaten  to  vomit. 
Germ,  kochen, 

Cow-LicK,  the  same  as  Calf-lick  ;  which  see, 

Cow-paw'd,  left-handed,  awkward,  clumsy. 

Cow-pLAT,  the  dung  of  a  cow,  as  it  drops  in  a  small  heap. 
Dr.  Jamieson  says,  perhaps,  from  Teat,  platy  planus,  be- 
cause of  its  flat  form.  In  Cheshire  it  is  called  cow  shot  or 
cowpUigue, 

Cow-sHABEN,  the  dung  of  the  cow.  Sax.  seeam.  Dung  in 
Teutonic,  is  sha/rriy  and  in  Su.-Got.  skarn.  We  have 
also  Shar-4ntdy  an  ancient  word  for  a  beetle ;  supposed  to 
be  so  called  from  its  being  continually  found  under  horse 
or  cow  dung.  It  will  probably  astonish  some  of  my  South 
country  readers  when  I  inform  them  that  fresh  cow-sharen 
is  occasionally  applied,  as  a  cooling  poultice,  to  the  feces 
of  young  damsels  in  Northumberland,  if  over  flushed  with 
any  cutaneous  eruption.  In  their  justification,  however, 
it  may  be  stated  that  Pliny,  in  the  quaint  language  of  his 
translator,  old  Philemon  Holland,  teUs  us,—* 

"  That  bull's  thame  is  an  excellent  complexion  forsooth,  to  set  a 
fresh  Tosat  or  vermilion  colour  in  the  ball  of  the  cheeke." 

See  HoUand^e  PlinU,  VoL  IL,  p,  327. 

Cow-sTBOFPLE,  a  cowslip  ;  i.  e.  eoufs  throjpple,  or  throat- 
looking  deeper  than  the  eow's-Up.  Hurdis  looks  deeper 
still.     The  cowslip,  he  says,  '^  hangs  its  head  to  hide  a 
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bleeding  heart."     In  Weardale  it  is  applied  to  the  ox-lip 

only. 
Cow-TiEy  a  shorty  thick,  hair  rope,  with  a  wooden  nnt  at  one 

end,  and  an  eye  formed  in  the  other,  nsed  for  hoppling  the 

hind  legs  of  a  cow  while  milking  her. 
Cow-WA,  often  pronounced  like  Q'uat,  come  away. 
CoTSTRii.,  a  raw  inexperienced  lad ;  a  contemptible  fellow. 

From  Jtestrely  or  eqysirely  a  bastard  hawk. 

*'  He*8  a  eowwd  and  a  coygtirU  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece.** 

Shak,,—Twilfih  NighL 

Crab,  a  windlass  for  lifting  heavy  weights. 

Crack,  v.  to  brag  or  boast  of  any  thing.    Dut.  trtMken. 

<*  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  eraek.** 

SfuOct—Love's  LaXKmr  LoO. 

**  Baccleughe  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottes  having  made  some  bragges 
and  eradtes"— 'Letter  frm\  Sir  John  Carey  to  Lord  BurgMey,  1595. 

"  Ye  sell  the  heir's  skin  on  his  back,— 
Quhen  ye  have  done  its  time  to  craek"-~Cherrie  cmd  Sloe. 

Crack,  9.  chat,  conversation,  news.  *^  What's  your  cracks  ?" 
Probably,  Dr.  Jamieson  says,  from  crack  as  denoting  a 
quick  and  sharp  sound.  A  correspondent  refers  me  to 
Germ,  kracken,  to  crackle,  as  green  wood  in  the  fire,  from 
the  confused  noise  of  chatterers. 

Crack,  s,  most  excellent  of  its  kind — that  of  which  one  may 
brag  or  boast.    ^'  The  creick  of  fancy  breedin'." 

Cracker^  a  small  baking  dish.  Also  a  small  water  biscuit  of 
fine  flour. 

Cracket,  a  low  stool.     F.  Todd's  John,  cricket,  drd.  sense. 

Cracking  oroose,  bold,  confident. 

Cracks,  an  act  of  superiority.  ^^  I'll  set  your  cracks"  Also 
news.    "  What  cracks  to-day  1" 

Craddeit,  or  Crawden,  to  betray  cowardice,  to  show  the 
white  feather.     P.  Todd's  John,  craven, 

Craddenly,  or  Crawdenly,  recreant-like,  fidnt-hearted, 
pusillanimous,  cowardly. 

Craddins,  or  Craddsns,  mischievous  tricks. 
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CuAOy  Craig^  a  rough  steep  rock.    A  pure  British  word.— 

The  Celtic  crmg  is  also  a  rock. 
Craio,  the  old,  and  still  the  vulgar  word  for  the  throat — 

sometimes  the  neck.    Su.-Got.  krage^  the  neck. 

'*  They  ars  obliged  to  obey  the  law,  and  keepe  the  peaee  all  the 
dayes  of  their  life,  upon  the  perill  of  their  eraiffges,* 

King  JmMtt  IhiHe  tj  a  Kimg. 

Cbaik,  to  call  with  a  harsh  sound,  as  the  wm-crahe. 

Cramble,  to  walk  feebly  and  slowly  ;  or,  as  a  valuable  cor- 
respondent explains  it,  with  a  stiff,  short,  and  confined 
motion. 

Cramblt,  Cbamhelly,  weak,  lame,  or  tender  in  the  legs. — 
'^  The  horse  goes  rather  crammeUif  this  morning  :"  that  is, 
moves  with  a  stiff,  short,  and  confined  motion,  a  modifica- 
tion of  cramped. 

Cbamb,  to  mend  by  uniting ;  as  joining  broken  china,  or 
wooden  bowls. — Crameb,  the  operator ;  generally  a  faw^ 
or  travelling  tinker.  A  learned  friend  derives  the  word 
from  Fr.  ercmy  a  notch.  The  Academic  defines  it  ^^  entail- 
lure  en  corps  durs,  pour  accroeher  quelque  chose."  It  is 
always  to  be  remarked  that  the  nasal  sound  of  the  French 
confounds  »  and  #»,  so  that  in  oral  language  (where  the 
nasal  is  dropped  as  English  mouths  soon  do)  the  »  or  m  is 
assumed  indifferently. 

Cramp,  to  contract,  to  crumple,  to  pucker.    Tout,  krampen. 

Cramp-ring,  a  ring  made  out  of  the  handles  of  decayed 
coffins,  and  supposed  to  be  a  charm  against  the  cramp. 
Hence  the  name.  Formerly  these  rings  were  consecrated 
by  the  Kings  of  England,  who  affected  to  cure  the  cramp 
as  well  as  the  king's  evil. 

Cranch,  to  crush  a  hard  substance  between  the  teeth.  Coarse 
-'Or  as  it  is  more  generally  called — round  sand,  thrown 
npon  the  floor,  is  said  to  cranch  under  the  feet.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  of  imitative  sound  in  the  term.  Some 
of  our  poets  speak  of  dry  snow  ^*  crunching^'  under  the  feet* 
The  Fraich  have  a  phrase,  grineer  Us  dents. 
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CiUNKy  to  iiiak«  a  harsh  noise^  to  creak.    '^  The  door  crania** 

Cbankle,  weak,  shattered.    Teat,  kraink,    Dat.  hnmck*  sick. 

Cranks,  two  or  more  rows  of  iron  crooks  in  a  frame,  used  as 
a  toaster. 

Cbankt,  a  cant  name  for  a  pitman.  That  man  in  the  village 
who  is  most  conspicuons  for  dress,  or  who  excels  the  rest 
of  the  villagers  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  held  in  estima- 
tion amongst  them,  is  also,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  called 
the  Oonfy. — l>ur.  and  N^rih, 

Cbankt,  a,  sprightly,  exalting,  jocose.  Serenias  refers  it  to 
the  W.  Goth,  krangery  bold,  daring.  Cranky  is  also  ased 
in  the  opposite  sense  of,  ailing,  sickly ;  from  Dut.  kranck^ 
ack.    There  is  a  common  expression,  ^*  crazy  and  eranfy** 

Cranky,  checked ;  as,  a  cranky  neckcloth,  a  cranky  apron. 

Cratch,  a  rack  for  hay  in  a  stable. 

Craw,  a  crow.    Sax.  craw.    Dan.  crage. 

Craw-crooks,  the  crow-berry.    Eftipetrum  nigriMau 

Cree,  to  braise  wheat  or  barley  in  a  large  stone  mortar  until 
the  husks  fall  off,  and  it  becomes  in  a  fit  state  for  being 
made  into  frumenty.  Sometimes  a  wooden  pestle  was 
used,  and  sometimes  a  round  ball  of  stone.  In  former 
times  mortars  were  articles  of  great  utility  in  the  kitchen, 
and  are  still  found  in  almost  every  old  house.  See  Fru- 
menty. 

Creeing-trough,  called  also  a  knocking  trough.  A  large 
stone  mortar  used  for  creeing  or  taking  off  the  husks  of 
barley  or  wheat,  preparatory  to  boiling  them  for  broth  or 
frumenty.  These  creeing  troughs  are -still  to  be  seen  at 
the  doors  of  farm  houses,  square  on  the  outside,  and  some- 
times rudely  ornamented,  but  their  original  use  is  gene- 
rally neglected.  They  are  sometimes  met  with  turned 
upside  down  as  seats  at  the  kitchen  fireside. 

Creep,  a  heaving,  or  bursting  upwards  of  the  floor  of  a  coal 
mine,  owing  to  the  small  exten<^  and  consequent  liability 
to  sink,  of  the  bases  of  those  pillars  of  coal  which  are  left 
to  support  the  roof  daring  the  excavation  of  so  much  of  the 
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seam  as  appears  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  work- 
men. 

Gbbbpebs,  an  oneasy  sensation  of  rigour  which  extends  itself 
oyer  the  snTfiace  of  the  body,  in  conseqaence  of  exposure  to 
cold,  or  some  sudden  alarm. 

Grbbybi^  a  kind  of  fine  worsted,  chiefly  used  for  working 
and  embroidering. 

Creil,  or  Cbeei.,  a  kind  of  semi-circular  basket  of  wicker 
work,  in  which  proyender  is  carried  to  sheep  in  remote  pas- 
tures, or  on  the  mountains,  during  the  distress  of  a  snow 
storm.  Its  sides  are  stiff,  and  its  bottom  supple,  serying 
for  hinges.  This  is  called  a  sheep  ereily  and  is  strapped 
oyer  a  num's  shoulders.  Baskets  for  fish  and  eggs,  pan- 
niers, pens  for  poultry,  and  wicker  utensils  for  yarious  other 
purposes,  are  also  called  ereUa^  in  the  North.  Gael,  cm/, 
a  chest,  a  coffer.  Su.-Got.  kaerl^  a  yessel,  is  apparently 
allied. 

Cbbilbd,  placed  or  packed  in  a  creil ;  as  poultry  or  eggs. 

Gbib,  a  child's  bed.    Now  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Crib,  a  strong  ring  of  wood  for  supporting  the  sides  of  the 
shaft  of  a  coal  pit. 

Cbilk,  9.  to  pass  the  leg  oyer  the  head  of  a  child,  yulgarly 

•    supposed  to  crUe  or  stop  its  growth. 

Cbile,  s,  a  dwazf. 

Gbimble-i'-th'-poke,  to  fly  from  an  agreement,  to  act  cow- 
ardly.   Probably,  Sax.  cryiMg^  winding,  tortuous. 

Gsnrs,  to  pine,  to  shrink,  to  shriyel.  The  word  is  of  Geltic 
origin.  Welsh,  hino^  Irish  hvmom^  to  wither.  Gael. 
cnona/my  to  grow  less. 

Gringle,  a  withe  or  rope  for  fitstening  a  gate  with.  Dan# 
KronkeHn,  to  wind. 

GniNGLE-CBANaLE,  zigzag,  wrinkled. 

Gbinkle,  to  wrinkle,  to  bend  under  a  load.    Swed.  skrynkla. 

Gris-cboss,  the  mark  of  a  cross ;  a  conyenient  substitute  for 
the  signature  of  those  who  cannot  write.  It  was  the 
method  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  whether  they  could  write 
yoL.  I.  Q 
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or  not,  to  affix  the  sign  of  the  cross.  V,  Kennett,  tigmun. 
An  inability  to  write,  a  cross  being  made  in  its  stead,  is 
honestly  avowed  by  Caedwalla,  a  Saxon  king,  at  the  end  of 
one  of  his  charters.  F.  Seldeni  Jani  Anglorom  Fac.  alt. 
1.  i.  §  42.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  a  potentate's 
ignorance  of  one  of  the  most  nsefol  acquisitions  of  mankind ; 
for,  according  to  Procopius,  the  Emperor  Jnstin  in  the 
East,  and  Theodoiic  King  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  wnre 
both  so  illiterate  as  to  be  unable  to  write.  How  different 
the  ^'  march  of  intellect,"  in  the  world  of  our  days ! 

Cris-oboss-bow,  Christ-'cross^cWy  Csoss-bow,  a  proTincial 
term  for  the  alphabet ;  so  called  because  a  cross  was  placed 
at  its  beginning — hA,  B,  C,  &c. 

Cboakum-shire,  a  cant  name  for  Northumberland,  in  which 
Newcastle  may  be  included, — firom  a  peculiar  croaking  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  inhabitants. 

Crock,  to  grow  little  in  bulk,  to  suffer  decay  from  age. 
Hence,  an  old  ewe  is  in  some  places  called  a  crodi^.  So  is 
wider  hair  in  the  neck.  Su.-Got.  krads^  animal  qnodyis 
exiguum,  presents  a  satisfactory  etymology. 

Crocket,  a  little  Scotch  cow. 

Croft,  a  small  inclosnre  attached  to  a  dwelling  house,  and 
used  for  pasture,  tillage,  or  other  pniposes.    Pure  Saxon. 

Crook,  a  disease  in  sheep ;  causing  the  neck  to  be  crooked. 

Croon,  to  roar  like  a  bull.    Dut.  hreanen.    See  Crunb. 

Croofy,  Croufy,  hoarse.  Isl.  hropa^  clamare*  McB.^jrot. 
hrojpjan. 

Croppen,  p€bsi  pa,  crept. — Croppen  ToasTEXB,  bent  with  age. 

"  Though  we  killed  the  eat. 
Yet  aholde  ther  eome  another 
To  eacehen  ns  and  al  our  kynde. 
Though  we  eropen  under  benches." 

Piert  PUnMMtn, 
"  And  the  rest  was,  that  ther  was  certaine  counsellors  ercpen  hi 
about  the  Prince."— Xetttr  from  Sir  Qeorge  Bowes  to  the  Earl  of 
8u88e»,  Nov.  17,  I5e»— In  Sharpie  MemorUOe  qfthe  RebetUoUt  1569. 

Cropping,  s.  the  crop  of  a  bird. 
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Cross-grained,  testy,  ill-tempered.    Significant  enough,  bnt, 

perhaps,  not  local. 
Cbo88-th£-bucklb,  Cross-ower-the-bucklb,  a  peculiar  and 

difficult  step  in  dancing,  practised  in  humble  life. — Newe. 

To  do  it  well  is  considered  a  great  accomplishment.   Since 

the  publication  of  mj  first  edition,  I  find  from  the  Irish 

Fairy  Legends,  that  there  is  an  Hibernian  step  called 

woer  the  hudsle* 

Crossino,  in  coal  mining,  an  arch  for  bringing  one  current  of 
air  orer  another. 

Crottsb,  or  Crowsb,  merry,  brisk,  liyely.  Craekinff-crauie^ 
confident,  talking  big.— -^^  A  cock's  ay  crouse  on  his  awn 
midden." — Newe.  Prav. 

Crow-coal,  a  seam  of  coal  so  called.  It  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

Crowdlb,  to  crouch. — ^Crowdlino,  slow,  dull,  sickly. 

Crowdt,  oatmeal  and  water  stirred  together — a  genuine 
Northumbrian  dish ;  especially  when  prepared  and  ecaeUy 
according  to  the  approved  receipt  of  my  late  reyerend 
friend,  the  Author  of  **  Metres,  addressed  to  the  Lovers 
of  Truth."  &c.  See  his  admirable  directions  p.  213,  2d. 
edit.  The  word,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  has  shown,  is  yery  an- 
cient, and  claims  affinity  with  a  variety  of  similar  terms 
in  other  languages.  It  may  have  been  adopted  by  us  from 
corrody  (Lat.  corrodium)  an  allowance  of  meat — a  sort  of 
whittle  gaU  in  a  Monastery. 

"CrowdiAl  ance;  cr<nDdUl  twice; 
€>rcwdUi  three  times  in  a  dfty : 
An*  je  crowdU  /  onymair, 
Te'll  crotodie/  a'  my  meal  away/* 

OtdSeoMshBaOad. 


Crowdt-maik,  a  riotous  assembly — a  firay  in  which  numbers 
fight  promiscuously — a  crowded  mixture. 

Cbowlet's-crew,  sons  of  Vulcan,  who  were  smiths,  originally 
established  at  Sunderland  from  Liege,  but  having  been  ill* 
treated  on  account  of  their  religion  in  1688,  they  removed 
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and  established  themselyes  at  Winlaton  and  SwalweU,  in 
the  yicinit  J  of  Newcastle,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Am- 
brose Crowley,  who  is  ridiculed  in  No.  299  of  The  /SpeekOor 
(under  the  name  of  Sir  John  Anvil)  as  ^^  a  person  of  no 
extraction,  having  begun  the  world  with  a  small  parcel  o^ 
rustj  iron«"  The  ELnight,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  worthy  character ;  and  instituted  an  excellent, 
though  peculiar,  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  his 
workmen,  which  are  still  preserved  in  his  very  original  let- 
ters, although  not  acted  upon.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  his  regulations  was,  that  a  farthing  in  the  shilling  was 
deducted  from  all  wages,  and  formed  a  fund  which,  for  a 
hundred  years,  was  sufficient  to  keep  all  from  the  parish ; 
but  there  were  no  savings'  banks  then  :  and  the  parties,  in 
whose  hands  the  fund  was,  failing,  all  was  lost. 

Cbowk,  to  hold  an  inquest  on  a  dead  body.— 'Crowneb,  the 
vulgar,  though  ancient,  word  for  coroner.  This  office  is  of 
great  antiquity,  mention  being  made  of  it  in  King  Athel- 
stan's  charter  to  Beverley,  anno  905.  It  was  originally  a 
station  of  high  dignity.  Formerly  no  person  could  be 
elected  who  had  not  the  degree  of  knighthood.  It  seems 
peculiar  to  the  English ;  though  the  Scotch  had  an  officer 
bearing  the  same  name,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attach  all 
persons  against  whom  there  was  any  accusation  pertaining 
to  the  Crown. 

Crown,  the  top  or  highest  level  in  a  pit. 

Crud,  v.  to  curdle. — Crud,  s.  a  curd.    **  Oruds  and  cream.'' 

Cruddle,  to  coagulate,  to  congeal ;  for  which  tmrdle  is  now 
used  ;  though  we  have  the  authority  of  Spenser  and  other 
ancient  writers  in  favour  of  the  vernacular  pronunciation. 

Cruddle,  to  crowd  together,  to  keep  close.  Mr.  Wilbraham 
has  Crewdlb,  or  Croodle,  to  crouch  together  like  frighten- 
ed chickens  on  the  sight  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Cruick-tur-elbow,  crook  your  elbow^  attest  it,  affirm  it  to  b^ 
true.  Perhaps  from  the  Scotch  mode  of  holding  up  the 
hand  when  taking  an  oath. 
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CRuicK-TUB-HOUOHy  CTOoh  jfouT  hmiffhy  Sit  down — a  friendly  in- 
vitation— ^a  right  hearty  welcome. 

**  WiT  hnz  i'  the  North,  when  aw*!!!  walnh  i*  my  way, 
(But  t'  knaw  wor  warm  hearts  ye  yur-aell  come,) 
Aw  lift  the  first  latch,  and  baith  man  and  dame  say, 
Cruiek  yur  hough,  canny  man,  for  ye're  welcome." 

8ong,~~Cam,ny  NeweaeeeL 

Cbuick-tub-thumb,  crook  ycurthuniby  a  charm  against  witches. 

Cbull^  Cbuus,  v.  to  work  with  worsted. — iSee  Cruller  Cbules. 

Cbttlls^  Cbttles^  worsted  of  yarions  colonrs— -crewel.  The 
term  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  what  is  used  by  females  in 
learning  embroidery  by  the  working  of  their  samplers  at 
school.  Lexicographers  seem  not  to  hare  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  One  of  the  conmientators  of  Shak- 
speare,  quite  ignorant  of  its  sense^  might  hare  spared  his 
remarks. 

Crummel,  a  crumb  ;  conformable  to  Germ,  krummel. 

Cbummt,  a.  crooked.    Isl.  Jtntmme.    Su.-Got.  and  Dan.  krum. 

Cbuhmt,  8.  a  fayourite  name  for  a  cow  with  crooked  horns. 

Cbummt,  in  good  case,  getting  hi,  fleshy—quasi  cmmfy^  one 
who  **  picks  up  his  crumbs.'' 

Cbump,  hard,  brittle,  crumbling ;  as  bread  or  cake  of  that 
quality.    Sax.  €icrumany  in  micas  frangere.     F.  Jam. 

Cbumf,  the  cramp,  out  of  temper.    Sax.  erumpy  crooked. 

Cbunb,  to  bellow  like  a  disquiet  ox. — Cbunino,  the  cry  of 
the  beast ;  being  the  genuine  Saxon  word  to  denote  that 
vociferation,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  Dut.  kreunehy 
to  groan.  The  term  eruning  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
the  cowardly  and  petted  roaring  of  a  disappointed  child. 
In  The  Genile  Shepherdy  crime  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
lowly  muttered  incantation. 

"  She  can  o'ercast  the  night  and  dond  the  moon. 
And  mak  the  deils  obedient  to  her  erune." 
"  A  enming  cow  and  a  whistling  maiden  are  twee  unsonsy  things." 

if.  C.  Proverb, 

Cbuivkle,  to  rumple,  to  ruffle.    Teut.  Jtruncheleny  to  wrinkle. 
Cbush^  a  great  quantity ;  as  a  crush  of  wet ;  a  crush  of  com. 
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CsVTy  a  dwarf— any  thing  curbed  in  its  growth.  Fr.  eowi, 
short ;  interchanging  the  r  and  ti,  as  is  so  frequent.  The 
Armorioan  name  conyejs  a  simibur  idea ;  croi,  according  to 
Bollety  being  a  title  child.  Isl.  hrota,  effoetnm  animal  de- 
crepitsd  SBtatis,  is  nearly  aUied. 

Cbuttlb,  a  cmmb,  a  broken  piece  of  small  fragment. 

Cbutlet,  brittle,  crumbling. 

Cbutlt-hoofbd,  brittle  hoofed. 

CBnTLT-TEMPEBBDy  short  tempered. 

Cruye,  8.  a  small  low  hovel.  A  swine  erwfe,  a  hog's  stye. 
Probably  from  Sax.  crufi,  Tuet.  krofte^  Jtrufte,  a  vault  or 
hollow  place,  underground.  In  Cornish  knw,  and  in  Irish 
eroy  signify  a  hut,  a  sty. 

CucKoo's-MAiDSN,  a  uorthem  name  for  the  wryneck  ( Yuruc 
TarquillaJ  which  usually  arriyes  here  a  few  days  before 
the  appearance  of  the  cuckoo,  and  migrates  in  September. 
The  two  birds  are  often  found  together;  probably  as 
agreeing  in  the  same  taste  of  food.  Though  called  the 
cuckoo's  attendant  and  provider,  this  curious  bird  is  far 
&r  from  following  it  with  a  friendly  intent :  it  only  pur^ 
sues  as  an  insulter,  or  to  warn  its  Httle  companions  of  the 
cuckoo's  depredations.  See  Mr.  Fox's  Synopsis  of  the 
Newcastle  Museum,  p.  59. 

CucKoo's-SFiT,  a  white  fermented  froth,  in  which  the  eggs  of 
the  grasshopper  are  deposited.  It  is  found  in  the  joints  of 
thistles,  and  almost  all  the  larger  weeds. 

CucKOO-spiT,  white  frothy  matter,  seen  on  certain  plants  in 
the  Spring.  The  froth  is  that  with  which  a  green  insect 
surrounds  itself.  It  derives  its  name  probably  from  its 
time  of  appearance  coinciding  with  that  of  the  cuckoo. 

Cuddle,  v.  to  embrace,  to  squeeze,  to  hug.    Tout,  kudden. 

Cuddle,  s,  an  embrace,  a  squeeze,  a  hug. 

*'  Now  aw  tliink  its  high  time  to  be  steppio. 
We've  Bitten  tiv  aw's  about  lyem ; 
So  then  wiT  a  kiss  and  a  cuddle, 
These  loyers  they  bent  their  way  hyem." 
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CvvDY,  an  abbieviation  of  Cnthbeit ;  a  very  ccmimon  Christ- 
iaii  nurne  in  the  North ;  in  honour^  perhaps,  ai  our  Patron 
Saint.  Near  Howbnm,  in  Northnmberland,  there  is  a  na- 
tural cave,  which,  aeoording  to  uniform  tradition,  was  at 
one  time  inhabited  by  Saint  Cnthbert^  and  which  is  ealled 
bytheviUagws  Cuddj/*s  Cave, 

CuDDT,  or  CuDDY-AsSy  a  common  name  for  that  very  useful 
and  much-endxaing  quadruped — the  ass.  It  might  seem 
to  have  reoeived  this  designation  from  Teut.  kudddy  grex  ; 
Hiongh  it  is  probably  only  the  fiftwiiliar  appellation  of  Oulihr 
ber$.  In  Norfolk  and  Sidfolk  the  term  is  Diefy^  in  Ches- 
hire Nedcfy  ;  and  in  other  places  Ja^y  or  Juek-ass.  But 
Dr.  Jamieson  says,  ^  this  word  is  most  probably  of  oriental 
origin,  and  may  have  been  imported  by  the  Gipsies,  this 
being  tiieir  fiBYoarite  quadruped.  Fers.  ffudda  signifies  an 
ass ;  and  I  am  informed  that  Qhtdda  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation in  Hindostanee.'* 

CuDDT's-LBGfi,  a  barbarous  term,  peculiar  to  the  Newcastle 
fifdi  maiket^  for  herrings, — aslaige  as  cuddles  legs. 

Cuff,  a  simpleton. 

Cuff,  to  strike.  As  a  substantiye  there  as  the  eii^  of  the 
neck,  as  well  as  the  ctf^of  the  coat. 

CuiFF,  to  walk  in  an  awkward  manner ;  especially  with  large 
broad  feet. 

Cull,  «.  a  fool^  a  stupid  person,  a  cully.  Ital.  eogUoMy  a 
fool ;  or  perhaps  a  variety  of  the  word  guU. 

Cull,  o,  silly,  simple,  foolish.  ^  A  en/?  person" — *^  a  etf/7  let- 
ter.'' Mr.  Surtees  has  published  the  following  fragment 
of  a  genuine  Sandhill  ballad,  relating  to  the  troublesome 
times  of  Charles  I.  :— 

"  Ride  throuich  SancUsate  both  up  and  down, 
There  yonll  see  the  gaUante  flgliting  for  the  eiown* 
All  the  euU  caokoldsin  Sunderland  town. 
With  all  the  bonny  blewcaps,  cannot  pnll  them  down.'* 

The  blewcaps  did,  however,  at  last  succeed  in  pulling  them 
down;  for,  after  a  most  gallant  defence,  Newcastle  was 
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■iormed  on  the  IMi  of  October,  1644^  and  cnUnd  hj  Umb 

WUto  Fiyer  Tower  and  Saodgsle.     F.  Hist.  Dor.  VoL  I. 

p.  267. 
Ccm,  oaed  in  the  definition  of  the  fotore^  98,  **  Hub  time  ean 

m  year  :**  <•  «i  a  year  hence. 
CuMun,  tronUoy  oppression.    Dot.  kamibeam,  to  distmb. 

**  Domeitle  tfuj,  tnd  flene  elTll  itrife 
BbsU  MMfttfr  aU  tbe  pHti  of  Itelyr 


CuMMBD,  poM  pa.  of  come.  This  provincialism  is  of  long 
standing.    F.  Jam.  curnd. 

**  H«N  sre  m  ewmde,  m  your  oliedienUi, 
For  to  ftilflll  your  Jiiflt  eommondeiitifl.'* 

GuH,  or  Ck)iry  to  leam,  to  know.  Sax.  cfmnaii.  Tent,  immm. 
Germ.  ikNMMii.  ClmntNi^,  knowing,  skilfii],  may  evidently 
be  traced  to  this  origin. 

•<  AIM  1 1  took  giwt  p»liu  to  eon  it,  and  it  is  poetteaL** 

CuH,  or  CoK,  to  express  a  sense  of  obligation,  to  feel  gratefol. 
**  I  etm  yon  nae  thanks,"  I  do  not  acknowledgemyself  obliged 
to  you— I  eomU  yon  no  thanks.  Similar  to  the  French 
phzaseifdwoiV^. 

"  Con  bem  fherefore  m  mochel  thank  as  me." 

Chaueer,—The  KntghPa  Tale, 

"  To  fly  I  0011  fhee  tbanke.**— ^tom.  Qwrton't  Needle. 
*'  But  I  oofi  bim  no  tlianka  for  t.*' 

ShaJc^—AWe  veU  OuU  Ends  WOL 

CuNDY,  Cfndith,  a  small  sewer  or  shore,  a  drain  or  (xmduU. 
Cub,  a  disrespectful  term  for  a  man.    **  A  het^  cur/*  a  yery 
vile  person. 

"  What  woold  ye  have,  ye  eur8.**~-8hak.,-—Coriolanue. 

CuBFBW,  the  evening  bell.  Old  Fr.  carre-feUy  or  eerre-fite  ; 
now  changed  into  camrefeu.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed by  historians  and  law  writers,  that  the  regulation  of 
the  curfew-bell,  by  which  every  inhabitant  of  England  was 
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olbliged  to  extingoish  his  fire  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
originated  with  William  the  Conqaeror,  and  that  the  mea- 
sure was  imposed  upon  hia  new  subjects  as  a  badge  of  ser- 
vitude.   There  is,  however,  no  foundation  for  this  opinion. 
On  the  contrary,  sufficient  evidence  exists  that  the  same 
custom  prevailed  in  most  of  the  monasteries  and  towns  in 
the  North  of  Europe,  before  the  arrival  of  our  Norman 
visitor.    The  law  was  intended  as  a  precaution  against 
conflagrations,  which,  when  so  many  houses  were  built  of 
wood,  were  very  frequent  and  fotal.    See  Lord  Lyttleton's 
Hist.  Henry  II.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  p.  483 ;  Warton's  Essay  on 
Pope,  Vol.  I.  p.  22 ;  and  Henry's  Hist.  Brit.  4to.  Vol.  III. 
p.  667.    See  also  Laoombe,  Diet,  du  vieux  Lang.  Fra]i9.  vo. 
eomrefm.    The  purpose,  as  well  as  the  name,  of  the  our- 
few-bell,  is  still  retained  in  Newcastle ;  where  it  is  rung  at 
the  original  time— -eight  o'olodk  at  night« 

CuBLTGiTB,  a  twisted  flourish,  generally  on  the  end  of  a  letter, 
word,  or  page,    Fr«  turl  d.  cUy  that  is,  a  tail  piece. 

CuKN-BBRBiBS,  currauts ;  "  Cfhurry-fipe-^surtirberriea/*  the  New- 
castle cry  for  currants  ;  •.  e.,  currants  as  ripe  as  cherries. 

CuRBiCK,  a  heap  of  stones. 

CuBSB  OF  SooTjAND,  the  Nine  of  Diamonds,  in  the  game  of 
whist,  a  name  first  given  to  it  in  Scotland,  but  long  com- 
mon in  Northumberland.  It  has  been  said  to  have  origin- 
ated i^om  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  having  written  his 
order  for  the  Battle  of  Culloden  on  the  back  of  this  card. 
Grose,  however,  in  his  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
term,  **  The  Nine  of  Diamonds,  it  is  said,  implied  royalty, 
being  ornaments  to  the  imperial  crown  ;  and  every  ninth 
King  of  Scotland  has  been  observed,  for  many  ages,  to  be 
a  tyrant  and  a  curse  to  that  country.  Others  say  that  it 
is  from  its  similarity  to  the  arms  of  Aigyle  ;  the  Duke  of 
Aigyle  having  been  very  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  Union,  which  by  some  Scotch  patriots  has  been  consi- 
dered as  detrimental  to  their  country." 

VOL.  z.  R 
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CuBHAT,  or  CowsHUT,  tho  ring  doye,  or  wood  pigeon.  Oolum^ 
ba  Palumbfu.  Major  Moor  is  disposed  to  derive  this  pretty 
word  from  Cooehat;  that  is  cooing  and  chattering;  but  I 
have  little  doubt  the  true  etymology  is  Sax.  cusceoitey  from 
etucy  chaste-— in  allusion  to  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  the  bird. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  the  doy&— dedicated  to 
Venus  Urania — ^was  the  emblem  <^  pure  love :  the  chaste 
Daphne  was  purity  personified.  Cusht-dow,  is  another  of 
the  popular  names  of  this  bird.    See  Feb- wit. 

"  The  cushat  crouds,  the  corhy  crys.**— 37i«  Chemy  <md  8lae. 

CusHY-Gow,  a  cow.  Perhaps  from  the  word  cushy  being  used 
to  sooth  that  animal.  But  what  is  cushy  ?  Has  it  any  con- 
nection with  Su.-Got.  kushay  to  sooth  by  fear  speeches  ? 

CusHT-cows^  the  stalks  of  the  common  dock  when  covered 
with  ripe  capsules: — it  is  an  amusement  with  children 
(females  especially)  to  strip  off  the  capsules^  and  this  they 
call  ^^  milking  the  cows." 

CusHY-oow-LADY,  a  bcauttful  little  scarlet  beetle,  with  black 
spots ;  sometimes  called  Lttdy-bird,    Coccinella, 

CusT,  CussEN,  preterite  of  cast.    Very  common. 

Cut,  a  quantity  of  yam,  twelve  of  which  make  what  is  called 
a  hcmky  the  same  as  skein  in  the  South. 

Cute,  quick,  intelligent,  sly,  cunning,  clever,  sharp,  active. 
Generally  thought  to  be  an  abbreviation  oi  acute;  but,  in 
all  probability,  direct  from  Sax.  cuthy  expertus. 

Cute-kins,  «•  additional  coverings  for  the  legs  during  snowy 
weather ;  generally  worsted  stockings  with  the  feet  cut  off; 
a  sort  of  long  gaiters. 

Cutes,  Kutes,  the  feet.    Sc.  cutCy  cuitty  iute,  the  ankle. 

Cutteb,  to  fondle,  to  make  much  of,  to  whisper.  Sc.  couthy 
cotUhy,  loving,  affectionate.    Su.-Got.  iottCy  a  friend. 

Cutterino,  the  cooing  of  a  pigeon.  Also  applied  to  private 
or  secret  conversation.    Dut.  iauten.    Germ,  kuttem. 

Cutty,  s,  a  knife.  Obviously  from  Fr.  cautecw.  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  observes,  that  it  is  singular  that  in   Islandic,  kutiy 
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ngnifies  cultellaSy  explained  in  Danish  *^  a  little  knife." — 

Hdldorgon. 
CuTTT,  a.  short.    I  feel  much  inclined  to  trace  it  to  Gael. 

ctOaehy  short. 
CuTTT-ouN,  a  &miliar  term  for  a  short  small  tobacco  pipe. 
CuTTT-sTooLy  a  low  stool ;  the  stool  of  repentance  on  which 

offenders  were  seated  in  church. 

D. 

'Dy  an  abbreviation  for  it,  after  a  verb  ;  thus — ^^  mind  ye 
dinna  spill'd." 

Dacksb,  uncertain,  unsettled,  as  applied  to  the  weather. 
Sax.  duckefhy  to  dip. 

Dad,  v»  to  shake,  to  strike. 

Dad,  «.  a  blow,  a  thump,  Teut.  dadde^  fhstis ;  also,  a  lump, 
a  large  piece,  a  thick  slice,  as  of  bread  or  cheese. 

Daddlb,  or  Dawdle,  to  walk  unsteadily,  like  a  child ;  to  be 
slow  in  motion  or  action,  to  saunter,  or  trifle,  to  waddle. 
Mr.  Todd  refers  to  Isl.  dttdda,  to  be  slow  footed.  I  may 
add  Germ,  tandeln^  to  totter,  to  loiter. 

Daddt,  a  childish  name  for  father.  The  word  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  use  among  the  South  Americans,  and  the 
Africans  of  Angola.    See  Thomson,  dad,  dadda. 

Dadoe,  or  Dodge,  to  walk  in  a  slow  clumsy  manner. 

Dadge,  a  large  slice,  a  lump.    The  same  as  Dad. 

Davf,  to  daunt,  to  stun.    Su.-Got.  dofwa,  to  stupify. 

Daffle,  to  betray  loss  of  memory  and  mental  faculty.  Per- 
sons growing  old  and  in  their  dotage,  are  said  to  dafflty  and 
to  be  dctfiers.  In  some  parts  of  the  North  they  have  the 
verb  deaffle,  to  become  deaf ;  which  seems  allied.  But  see 
Daff,  and  Daft. 

Daft,  simple,  foolish,  stupid,  insane.    Su.-Got.  daef,  stupidus. 

**  Thou  dotest  daff«t  quod  she,  dull  are  thy  wittes." 

**  Thou  art  the  dt^ftest  Aiill  that  ever  I  saw." 

Lyndeay't  Three  EttaUis* 
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DAFTUKBy  embarrasBedy  having  the  app«amic«  of  folly^  sp- 
proaching  to  insanity. 

Dao,  V,  to  drizzle. — Dao,  s.  a  drizding  rain,  dew  upon  the 
grass.  Isl.  dauffff,  plnvia.  Swed.  dapffy  dew.^^DACNiTy  o. 
damp,  wet.    "  A  doff^y  day.**.    Swed.  dag^y  dewy. 

Dao^  an  old  North  country  word  for  a  pistol — not  a  poniard^ 

as  generally  supposed.    Old  Fr«  da^e^  a  small  gun.    The 

term  dagger  appears  to  have  spmng  out  of  this  word  ; 

because  a  pcmiard  was  often  attached  to  a  dag^  or  pistol, 

as  a  bayonet  is  to  a  musket.    I  halve  the  authority  of  the 

late  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  stating  that,  in  Scotland  that 

part  of  the  cock  of  a  gun  which  holds  the  flint  is  still  eaUecl 

the  doff'head.    Minsheu  says  the  Daeians  were  the  first 

that  used  daggea, 

**  The  Maior  of  New-OuOt  witb  the  Aldermen  his  Bzethren  rid  to 
visit  on  hon-bMske  the  eolepits,  aa  their  office  is  to  do  eTery 
qnatrer  of  yeer,  where  by  the  way  he  was  shot  with  a  itag  into 
the  arme,  which  caused  him  to  foil  off  hit  horse.** 

JDoUM  Newt  from  Ei/Mmrgk,  4io„  1641. 

DAoaEB-MOKST,  a  smn  of  money  fonneriy  paid  to  his  Majes- 
ty's Justices  of  Assize  on  the  Northern  Orcuit,  to  provide 
arms,  and  other  security  against  marauders.  The  Mayor 
of  Newcastle  still  presents  each  Judge  with  a  piece  of  gold, 
generally  a  Jacobus,  on  his  departure  for  Carlisle,  for  de- 
fence during  his  journey. 

**  The  Northumberland  Sheriff  gave  as  all  arms ;  that  is,  a  d€igger, 
knife,  penknife,  and  fork,  all  together." 

N^rWt  lASt  9j  Lord  Keeper  CM^firrd. 

Daqglb>  to  trail  in  tiie  dirt-^o  draggle.-^^AoeLSD,  dirtied 

by  walking— haggled.     See  Dko,  from  which,  perhaps^ 

-daggle  is  originally  derived. 
Daikeb,  to  wander,  to  saunter.    ^'  I  was  just  daHterifig  up 

street,'* 
Dainty,  pleasant,  worthy,  excellent.    Isl.  daindiSy  excellen- 

ter^  optimus.     It  also  means,  finically  nice.    **  The  dainfy 

Mr.  Gray." — Johnson's  Lives. 
Daibns,  a  term  for  small,  unmarketable  fish. 
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Damags,  coBty  expense.  **  Noo,  Sir,  yeVe  kirs^iM  mi  biufli, 
what's  t'  dcm&ge** 

Damsels,  Damascinb  Pluus,  Daksons.  Old  Douglas^  the 
foellttian,  at  Durham,  used  to  crj  ^^  To  be  sold,  in  the 
Market  Place,  fine  fresh  Danuels,  at  Qd.  a  peck."  They 
were  celebrated,  it  seems,  in  Pliny's  time.  **  Dieta  sunt 
Damaseena  [prona]  a  Sytise  Damasco  oognommato."-'— 
Not.  ma.  Lib.  15,  €.  12  13. 

DAin>EBiNG^  twaddling,  sauntering,  going  abont  from  place  to 
plaee  idiy«    ^3e9  Wibiaham,  v*  dander. 

Dani»rs,  the  soorea  from  a  foige,  the  refuse  of  a  smith's 
forge.    Isl.  tendray  accendere. 

Dano,  Dang  it^  h  foolish  eraSian  of  an  oath.     F.  Jennii^. 

Dang,  pret^  of  to  ding,  to  piu^. 

**  Scfair,  quhen  I  was  the  nimniB  amang, 
Out  of  their  dortow:  tliey  me  danff.** 

Ltfndsaif's  Thru  EtUUtk. 

*'  Thai  dcMvou  ol^yr  at  tinir  mydit 
Qahill  swerdis  that  war  liayr  and  bryeht." 

The  Bruce. 
*'  Then  from  the  heuyn  down  quhirland  with  ane  qnhew 
Cam  quene  Juno  and  with  her  awin  handis  dang  up  ihe  yefttit." 

Bougia^  JBnekU 

Danton,  to  daunt,  to  intimidate.  D€Bunton  is  used  by  James 
I.  in  the  Basilicon  Doron. 

"  Samuel  dial  sleen  hym, 
And  Saul  shal  be  blamed, 
And  David  ahal  be  diadenied 
And  dmmten  hem  aUe."— <l^(0r«  Plowman. 

Dap,  fledged ;  as  young  birds  in  the  nest. 

Dabk,  v.  to  listen  with  an  insidions  alttention,  to  heai^en  ob- 
scurely or  unseen.  Allied  to  the  old  verb,  dcTrf,  med  by 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  oarly  writers. 

Dark,  a.  bUnd. — ^Almost  dabx,  nearly  blind.-*-Q,iTiTE  dabk, 
titone  blind.    *' Fitj  &  ^[uke  defrib  mtok.*^ 

Darkenikg,  the  close  of  the  day,  eyening  twilight.  Sax. 
deorcun^,  crepusculum. 
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Dabn-Cbook,  the  name  of  a  crooked  street  in  Newcastle,  the 
original  meaning  being,  the  secret  or  obscnre  crooked  street, 
from  Sax.  deaman,  dyman,  occoltare. 

Pabntom,  the  old,  and  still  the  vulgar  name,  of  Darlington. 

«•  He  ma  in  great  danger  to  be  robbed  about  Damton  and  Neesun 
by  thieyes  and  highwaymen."— letter  ofBMwp  CoHn. 

Dabnton  Tbod,  or  Dabnton  Road.  To  take  Damton  Trod^ 
or  Damton  Road  (that  is,  I  snppose,  the  London  road),  is 
to  adopt  deq>erate  measures,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate 
consequences — ^to  fly  the  country  for  debt  or  crime. —  York, 

Dabboc,  a  day's  work.  *^  He  has  not  had  a  darroc  this  three 
months." — Dttrh. 

Dashed,  abashed.     V.  Todd's  Johnson,  to  dash. 

Dash-mt-buttons,  an  imprecation.     V.  Jam.  Supp.  dash  you. 

DAUBEBy  a  plasterer.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv.  a  dawber^  or 
dayman,  is  explained  by  Argillarius  bituminarus,  lutor. 
The  ancient  style  of  a  branch  of  the  fraternity  of  bricklay- 
ers in  Newcastle  was  Cotters  and  Daiibers,  The  cat  was  a 
piece  of  soft  clay  thrust  in  between  the  laths,  which  were 
afterwards  dabbed  or  plastered.  See  this  word  in  Ezekiel, 
xiii.  10,  &c. 

Da^bo,  Dabg,  or  Daeo,  a  day's  work,  either  of  men  or  hus- 
bandry cattle ;  as  four  daurg  of  mowing— four  da/urg  of 
ploughing.  A  daywere  of  land  was  anciently  as  much 
arable  ground  as  could  be  ploughed  up  in  one  day's  work. 
Sax.  da^y  dies. 

Dave,  to  assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  relieve. 

Davbb,  to  stun,  to  stupify.  Tout,  daveveny  tremere. — Daveb- 
ED,  benumbed,  stupified.  Isl.  daufr^  fatuus,  surdus.  Da- 
ver  is,  perhaps,  more  directly  derivable  from  the  Parisian 
word  desver.    See  Menage,  under  the  obsolete  word  devoer. 

Daw,  to  thrive,  to  mend,  to  recover  from  an  illness.  An  old 
English  word.    ^^  Daufyng,  gettynge  of  lyfe."    Palsgrave. 

Daw,  to  dawn.    Sax.  dcegian^  to  grow  light.    Teut.  daghen. 

"  The  other  side  f^om  whence  the  morning  datot.*' 

Drayton  r-Poljf-oUfion. 
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DAWiNGy  break  of  day — dawning.    Sax.  dagung^  anrora. 

Dawdt,  a  slattern.    Id.  dauda  doppa^  homuncio  ignavns. 

Dat,  The  Dd^y  a  Northmnberland  and  Scottish  idiom  for  t<h 
.  do^;  as,  "  How  are  ye  the  day?"     F.  Jam.  Sup. 

Dats-man,  an  arbitrator,  or  elected  judge.  An  «ld  word  still 
in  use  among  the  farmers.  Dr.  Hammond  says,  that  the 
word  dojfy  in  all  idioms,  signifies  judgment. 

Dat-nbttlb,  the  common  hemp-nettle.  Oaleopns  tetrahU. 
Labourers  in  harvest  are  sometimes  affected  with  a  severe 
inflammation  of  the  hand,  or  of  a  finger,  which  they  uni- 
formly attribute  to  the  sting  of  this  plant.  F.  Johnston's 
Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  p.  132. 

Dattalsman,  a  day  labourer,  chiefiy  in  husbandry^-one  who 
works  by  day-tale;  t.  e.  a  man  whose  labour  is  told  or 
reckoned  by  the  day,  not  by  the  week  or  year.  From  Sax. 
tellan^  to  tell ;  or  from  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut,  work  reckoned 
by  daily  cutting  a  notch  on  the  tally-stick  of  his  accounts  ; 
the  mode  of  keeping  accounts  even  until  lately  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. Daytalemen,  about  coal  pits,  are  those  who  are 
not  employed  in  working  the  coal. — ^Dattalbwork,  the 
work  so  performed. 

Daze,  to  dazzle,  to  stupify,  to  frighten.  Teut.  daeaeuy  deli- 
rare,  insanire.    Sc.  dtiese,  or  daise. 

Dazbd,  blinded  with  q>lendour,  astounded  ;  also,  benumbed 
by  frost,  stupified  with  liquor. 

4 

"  The  ealloar  are  penetratlue  and  pure. 
Dating  the  blade  in  every  creature."— 2>oti0to#'  JBneid. 

Ruddiman,  who  explains  it  dazing,  Btupifyingy  eengedling, 

derives  it  from  Belgic  <^^e/tn,  vertigine  laborare,  obstu- 

pere,  attonitum  fieri. 
Dazbd-meat,  meat  ill-roasted. — Dazbd-bbsad,  bread  not  well 

baked.    Dazbd-ego,  one  in  which  the  chick  is  dead.    See 

Deazed  ;  which  seems  allied. 
Dead-house,  a  place  for  the  reception  of  drowned  persons.— 

Newe, 
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Dead-knock^  a  Bapematixral  sounds  supposed  to  be  a  warning 
of  death.  The  superstitious  imagine  they  hear  a  myste- 
rioua  noise  upon  the  door  or  bed ;  and,  not  knowing  the 
cause,  view  it  as  a  notification  of  the  decease  of  some  feioid 
orrelatiYe. 

Dbajdlt  Fbud,  a  fostered  animosity  between  contending  tribes 
among  the  wild  Northumbrians  on  the  Borders,  where 
Saxon  barbarism  held  its  latest  possession.  These  inve- 
terate hostilities,  inherited  firom  restless  and  vindictive  an- 
cestors, were  long  and  fiercely  prosecuted,  even  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  The  details  would  afford  a 
lamentable  picture  of  the  state  of  society  and  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
When  such  reckless  contests  prevailed,  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  remark,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  dis- 
regarded; a  kind  of  club-law  prevailed,  not  unlike  the 
JmH  reeJU  once  exercised  by  the  robber  counts  of  €rermany. 

**  If  any  two  be  diBpleaaed,  they  expect  no  law6,  but  bang  it  out 
bravely,  one  and  his  kindred  agahust  the  other  and  his ;  they 
will  mliject  themselyei  to  no  Jmrtioe,  but,  in  an  inhumane  and 
barbarous  manner,  fight  and  kill  one  another ;  they  run  together 
in  clangs  (as  they  terme  it)  or  names.  This  fighting  they  call 
their /eides,  or  de€idly  /elde8."—Grev*s  Chorograpftia,  1649. 

DsiJ>-NiP,  a  blue  mark  on  the  body ;  ascribed  by  the  vulgar 
to  necromancy.     F.  Kilian,  dood-nepei  and  Jam.  dede-nip. 

Deaf,  Dbfe.  In  the  North,  this  adjective  has  a  much  more 
extensive  signification  than  wanting  the  sense  of  hearing. 
It  means,  decayed  generally,  or  deprived  of  the  ordinary 
properties ;  as,  a  ^'  detrfnui^*  a  nut  of  which  the  kernel  is 
rotten ;  ^*  deafeariky^  soil  which  will  not  produce  a  crop. 
Su.-Got.  dauf  jordy  barren  earth ;  *^deuf  com,**  barren  or 
blasted  com.  The  latter  term — <?^cor»,  is  a  pure  Saxon 
expression.  The  pronunciation  is  def$y  which  is  precisely 
that  of  Chaucer. 

"  A  good  wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe 
But  she  was  som  del  d^e,  and  that  was  scathe." 
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Dbamb,  D'tamx,  or  Dame,  the  matron  or  mistress  of  the 
house.     V»  Note  in  Cnmb.  Ball.  p.  65.    See  also  Jennings. 

Dean,  Dbane,  or  Dene,  properiy  a  dell,  or  deep  yalley,  be- 
tween two  steep  hiUsy  with  running  water  at  the  bottom  ; 
but  applied  to  any  hollow  place  where  the  ground  slopes 
on  both  sides.  Castle-Eden  Dene,  in  the  County  of  Dur- 
ham, is  a  rapine  of  great  extent,  with  the  wildest  and  most 
luxuriant  scenery,  requiring  ^^  a  poet's  lip,  or  a  painter's 
eye,"  adequately  to  depict  its  beauties.  Sax.  den,  or 
dene,  a  valley. 

"  The  Nnime  Dene,  haTing  two  bridges,  resorthyth  towftrdfl  Pilgrim 
Gate,  and  so  downewude  to  Tine."— £elan<i. 

Dbabn,  or  Derx,  solitary,  lonely,  melancholy.  Sax.  dear- 
nmga*  Chaucer  and  other  of  our  early  poets  constantly 
use  the  word  to  express  secrecy. 

'*  Thla  clerk  was  cliped  hendy  Nicholas ; 
Of  deme  loye  he  ooude  and  of  solas." 

aiomoefr,'—The  MUXleft  TcOe. 

Dbas,  Deis,  Dets,  or  Dess,  a  seat  or  bench,  a  throne.    In 

Northumberland  it  is  now  only  applied  to  a  seat  made  of 

stones  and  covered  with  green  tur^  at  cottage  doors. 

*'  Wei  semed  eche  of  hem  a  fajrre  bnrgeis 
To  Bitten  in  a  gUd  halle  on  the  dett." 

Chaucer, — Jhe  Prologue. 
"  This  pardon  Piers  sheweth 
And  at  the  day  of  dome 
At  the  heighe  deifs  sitte."— P<0rf  PUnoman. 

On  the  etymon  of  the  French  dais  see  a  curious  dissertation 
in  Menage ;  but  the  most  satis&ctory  explanation  is  in 
Raine's  Hist.  North  Durham,  p.  124,  where,  in  an  inventory 
of  goods  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Holy  Island,  in  1493  or 
1494^  there  is  an  entry  of  ^^  6  painted  cloths  embroidered 
with  divers  armorial  bearings  for  the  deas  (pro  les  de  se), 
the  gift  of  William  Lawe."  '^  Thus  the  origin  of  the  word 
is  at  length  ascertained — De  se,  that  part  of  the  hall  kept 
to  itself." 
Dbath-heabss,  an  imaginary  hearse  drawn  by  headless  horsei^ 

VOL.  I.  8 
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and  driven  by  a  headless  driver ;  if  seen  about  midnight, 
proceeding  rapidly,  bat  without  noise,  towards  the  church- 
yard, the  death  of  some  considerable  person  in  the  parish 
is  sure  to  happen  at  no  distant  period. 
Deate,  to  deafen,  to  stupify  with  noise,  to  din.  See  Dateb  ; 
which  seems  cognate. 

**  The  devil  ea  devU  wm  with  thair  yell 
That  In  the  deepest  pot  of  hell 
He  smorit  them  with  Bmoke."— 2>un6ar'«  Daunee. 

Deazsd,  withered,  sapless,  wanting  moisture.    See  Dazed. 

Debatable-lands,  large  tracts  of  wild  country,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Northumberland,  which  so  often  caused  the  English 
bows  and  the  Scottish  broad  swords  to  be  drawn,  and,  in 
more  modem  times,  were  a  continued  source  of  feud  and 
contention  among  a  variety  of  claimants.  These  territo- 
ries in  ancient  records  were  called  terra  cantentiosa.  After 
the  Union,  they  received  the  name  of  deputed  ground^ 
and  were  so  inserted  in  all  but  the  last  Map  of  Northum- 
berland, long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  so.  All  disputes 
respecting  them,  so  far  as  concerned  the  houses  of  Percy 
and  Douglas,  were  compromised,  under  an  arbitration, 
many  years  ago.  Those  on  the  marches  of  Sir  John 
Swinburne's  estates,  after  a  long  and  expensive  litigation, 
both  in  the  English  and  Scotch  courts,  were  settled  in  his 
grand&ther's  time. 

Dee,  to  die.    Sax.  deadian. 

Deed,  our  Northern  word  for  dead. — A  deed  pio,  all  over 
with  any  thing ;  as  the  squeaking  when  a  pig  is  dead  ? 
There  is  a  story  of  a  former  Alderman  of  Newcastle  (whose 
discourse  would  have  added  much  to  this  collection)  that, 
when  Mayor,  playing  at  whist  with  Judge  Buller,  and 
having  nine,  and  six  tricks,  he  called  out  in  transport,-— 
*^  Noo,  noo,  canny  Judge,  play  the  reet  caird,  and  it's  a 
deed  pig  /" 

Deeds,  the  rubbish  of  quarries  or  drains.  Probably  the  dead 
or  unprofitable  parts — ^mere  dettd  stuff. 
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DEBD-swEBBSy  Yory  Itajy  very  unwilling. 

Dbed-thraw,  the  agonies  of  death.   Sax.  thrawan,  agonizare. 

DsBLy  a  familiar  name  in  Northumberland  for  the  prince  of 

darkness.    So.  deiL    See  Old-bendt. 
Dbet>  or  DiGHTy  to  dresSy  to  wipe  or  make  clean,  to  sift  or 

winnow  com.    Sax.  dihtan,  parare,  disponare.    Sc.  dicht. 

See  Keel-deetebs. 

**  Be  than  anld  Menet  oner  schlpburd  slyde— 
Syne  swymmand  held  ynto  the  cng'gis  hicht, 
Sat  on  the  rock  and  himself  gan  dycM.'* 

Douglag'  JBneid, 

Deft,  pretty,  neat,  clever,  handy.  Sax.  dcgft^  idoneas. 
Stated  in  Todd's  John,  to  be  obsolete ;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
the  North. 

Deftly,  lightly,  softly.    "  Step  deftfy.'' 

Deo,  to  moisten  with  water,  to  sprinkle.  Sax.  deagan^  tin- 
gere.    Isl.  deigr^  madidus,  humidus.    See  Dag. 

Delf,  crockery  ware ;  so  called  from  having  formerly  been 
imported  from  Delf^  in  Holland. 

Delfs,  pits  out  of  which  iron  stone  has  been  dug.  Large 
quantities  of  scoria  or  slag  lie  scattered  on  the  Fells  in  the 
North — supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  ore  wrought  by  the 
Romans.  The  smelting  of  metal,  as  practised  by  them  in 
Britain,  presents  a  subject  of  curious  investigation.  Though 
iron  has  been  refined  and  manufactured  uninterruptedly 
from  this  early  aera,  it  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  the  au- 
thor has  been  able  to  discover,  that  the  melting  or  cast- 
ing of  steel  has  been  introduced  much  above  a  century. 
Ruddiman  observes  that  delf  is  still  used  in  Scotland  to 
denote  a  place  out  of  which  green  turves  are  delved  or  dig- 
ged.    The  word  is  from  Sax.  del/an,  to  dig. 

Dell,  a  little  dale,  or  narrow  valley.  Got.  daly  a  cavern  or 
deep  place.     Dut.  dale^  dal. 

Demented,  insane,  foolish. 

Denck,  dainty.     Germ,  denchen^  to  fancy. 

Debwbntwateb's  (Lord)  Lights,  a  popular  name  for  that 
singular  phcenomenon — ^the  Aurora  Borealis ;   which  ap- 
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peared  remarkably  vivid  on  the  night  of  the  unfortunat* 
EarPs  execution ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  some  of  his 
more  zealous  partisans  imagined  they  saw  in  this  novel 
appearance,  men  without  headt.  Many  of  the  peasantry  in 
Northumberland  still  believe,  that,  on  that  fiatal  day,  the 
Divel's  Water  (Dilston  Brook),  a  rivulet  near  his  residence, 
ran  blood.  Certain  it  is,  that  of  all  the  victims  who  pe- 
rished in  the  rash  enterprise  of  1715,  none  fell  more  lament- 
ed than  the  young  and  generous  Derwentwater,  whose 
memory,  from  the  hospitality  in  which  he  dispensed  his 
large  revenues,  is  cherished  and  respected,  with  all  the 
fondness  of  traditionary  attachment,  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  experienced  the  bounty,  and  had  the  best  means 
of  appreciating  the  character,  of  their  last  unhappy  lord. 
In  the  year  1807}  his  body  was  discovered  in  the  fitunily 
chapel  at  Dilston,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  The 
suture  round  the  neck,  and  the  appearance  of  the  corpse, 
agreeing  exactly  with  the  age  of  the  deceased,  removed 
every  doubt  of  its  identity. 

Dess,  v.  to  lay  close  together,  to  pile  up  in  order. 

Dbss,  v.  to  cut  a  section  of  hay  from  the  stack.  Dut.  tiuieny 
to  gather. 

Pess,  8.  the  portion  of  a  hay  stack  usually  cut  at  one  time  ; 
the  graft,  or  part  in  use. 

Deukb,  a  duck.  A  confirmed  pronunciation  in  the  North, 
and  precisely  the  same  with  duke. 

Deull,  s,  griei^  sorrow,  lamentation.  Old  Fr,  dot.  Mod.  Fr. 
deuily  which  is  as  near  the  Northumbrian  pronunciation  as 
possible. 

«  Qohen  thai  long  qahill  thair  duU  had  maid 
The  corss  to  Paalay  haiiT  thai  haid."— 27k«  Brvc^ 

**  Alio  that  booth  of  hnert  trewe, 

A  stondde  horkneth  to  my  songe 
Of  duel  that  dethe  has  dihte  ns  newe 
That  maketh  me  sehe  and  sorowe  amonge." 

EUgy  on  the  Death  ef  King  Edioard  I., 
qttoted  bv  WarUm, 
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Dkubb,  the  Devil,  or  any  eril  spirit.  Dusius  was  the  ancient 
popular  name  among  the  Gaols  for  a  kind  of  demon  or 
spirit.  St.  Austin  makes  mention  of  some  of  these  dusiiy 
whichy  for  impndicity,  he  compares  to  the  Silvans,  the 
Pans,  and  the  Fanns  of  old.  They  were  properly  incubi. 
V,  Ang.  de  Ciyit.  Dei.  Lib.  xy.,  c.  23.  There  is  a  German 
ballad  by  Goethe,  on  the  subject  of  the  Deuses,  who  were 
in  the  Northern  Mythology  supposed  to  be  demons  of  two 
classes,  presiding  over  fire  and  frost  respectively.  See  a 
translation  in  the  Monthly  Mag.  Vol.  VI.  p.  197* 

DsvALD,  to  cease.  '^  The  pain  devalded,**  Su«-Got«  dvKtia, 
to  delay. 

DicKT-wiTH-HiM,  all  over  with  him.  Said  of  a  person  who  is 
mined  or  thwarted.    So  of  states — actum  est  de  republioa. 

DiDDBB,  to  shiver  with  cold,  to  shake  or  quiver,  to  dodder. 
Teut.  diddem, 

DiDDBB,  a  confused  noise  or  bother. 

DiFFZCULTEB,  moro  difficult.  A  common,  vulgar  compara- 
tive. 

DiKS,  a  hedge,  or  fence — ^that  which  is  digged^ — ^whether  a 
ditch,  or  an  embankment.    Sax.  dftc.    Teut.  dijck^  agger. 

DiKB,  in  a  coal  mine,  means  a  large  crack  or  breach  of  the 
solid  strata.  These  dikes  sometimes  raise  or  depress  the 
opposite  portion  of  the  stratum  several  fathoms,  and  cause 
so  great  an  obstruction  that  the  working  of  the  coal  is 
abandoned  in  that  direction,  and  a  new  shaft  sunk  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dike.  There  are  also  other  interruptions, 
such  as  stone,  clay,  rubbish,  and  slip  dikes,  the  name  of  the 
latter  being  derived  from  a  slip  or  depression  of  the  seam, 
the  fissure,  in  such  cases,  being  mostly  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  the  adjacent  strata.  The  less  important  breaks 
and  obstructions  are  called  troubles.  A  depdt  for  coals  at 
the  staith  is  also  called  a  dike,  because  it  is  a  place  diked, 
or  fenced,  from  the  river. 

DiKBB,  a  hedger  or  ditcher.  Conformable  to  our  old  lexico- 
graphy. 
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DiKE-LoupEBS,  transgressors. 

DiLCs,  or  DuLCB,  a  kind  of  sea- weed.    Fueus  palmaitus, 

DiLDRA.M8y  strange  tales,  unfoimded  stories. 

Dill,  to  soothe  pain,  to  still  or  calm,  to  dull.    Isl.  diUay  lal- 

lare. 
Ding  {pret.  Dung,  or  Dang),  to  push  or  drive,  as  well  as,  to 

dash  with  violence.      Sax.  denegany  to  beat.      Sa.-Got. 

daeti^y  tondere.    Swed.  ddnga^  to  bang.    It  is  also  used 

to  express  superiority,  as  '^  He  dings  them  a'."      Pret, 

DONGYN. 

**  To  dede  with  stsnys  thfti  almld  thaim  ding 
That  thai  roycht  help  thaim  selwyn  nathing." 

**  The  kinge's  brodyr,  qnhen  the  tonn 
Was  takyn  thus,  and  dongyn  doan." — The  Bruee. 

Ding,  a  moderated  imprecation.  **  Ding  it,  but  thou's  an 
ass." 

Ding-down,  to  overthrow.  ^^  Ding  down  the  nests,  and  the 
rooks  will  fly  away,"  is  a  maxim  that  has  been  attributed 
to  the  roi^h  reformer,  Knox.  The  saying  gave  an  edge 
to  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  Covenanters  and  Cameronians, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  architectural  grandeur  of  the 
Romish  church  in  Scotland. 

DiNMONT,  a  male  sheep  from  the  first  to  the  second  shearing, 
when  it  becomes  a  wedder.  **  A  lamb  is  called  a  hog  in  the 
autumn,  and  after  the  new  year  a  dinmont** 

DiNNA,  for  do  not,    "  Dinna  ye  speak  on't." 

Dinner  or  Dindle,  to  be  affected  with  a  prickling  or  shoot- 
ing pain,  as  if  of  a  tremulous  short  motion  in  the  particles 
of  one's  flesh ;  such  as  arises  from  a  blow,  or  is  felt  in  the 
fingers  when  exposed  to  the  fire  after  frost.  Dut.  tintelen, 
to  tingle.     V,  Sewel's  Eng.  and  Dut^  Diet. 

Dip,  the  declivity  of  a  coal  seam  from  a  level  line. 

Dipper,  or  Downcast,  a  dyke,  or  dislocation  of  the  strata, 
throwing  down  the  coal,  called  **  dippers  east,  west,  north, 
or  south,"  according  to  the  direction. 
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Dipping.  "  About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Jarrow  there  is  a  well 
called  Bede's  Well,  to  which,  as  late  as  the  year  1740,  it 
was  a  prevailing  custom  to  bring  children  troubled  with 
any  disease,  or  infirmity  ;  a  crooked  pin  was  put  in,  and 
the  well  laved  dry  between  each  dipping." — BrctnoTs  Pep, 
Antiq. 

DiPNsss,  depth.    Sax.  deopnysse^  profunditas. 

DiRDOM,  DuRDnM,  a  great  noise,  or  uproar.  Gael,  diardany 
anger.    Welsh,  dwrddy  a  sound,  a  noise,  or  stir. 

"  Then  rais  the  meikle  dirdvm  and  deray."— £^{n^  Hwrt 

DiBL,  «.  to  move  round  quickly.  Sax.  thirlian^  perforaxe. 
Swed.  dallra,  to  vibrate,  seems  allied. 

DiBL,  V.  to  give  a  slight  tremulous  pain  or  stroke. — Dibl,  «. 
the  sensation  occasioned  by  a  stroke  of  this  description,  a 
thrilling  pain.  Burns  uses  the  word,  with  considerable 
effect,  in  his  Poem  of  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

"  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  forther  gane» 
I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 
Wi'less,  I'm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain; 

But  deil-ma-care, 
It  just  play'd  d4H  on  the  bane, 

But  did  nae  mair." 

DiRL,  a  trembling  or  shaking  of  a  building,  &c.,  by  any  sud- 
den noise  or  concussion.  Also  used  to  express  the  sensa- 
tion felt  on  striking  the  bone  of  the  elbow. 

Dirt,  rain,  snow,  or  sleet.  "We'll  have  more  dirt," — 
Dirty,  wet ;  as,  dirty  weather. 

DiRT-BiRD,  a  bird  that  sings  on  the  approach  of  wet  weather. 
See  Rain-birds. 

Disannul,  to  injure.    "  I  never  disannulled  thy  cow." 

DisGEST,  digest.  Common  among  the  vulgar.  But  it  is  used 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  several  other  old  writers. 

DisHER,  a  person  who  makes  wooden  bowls  or  dishes. 

DisH-FACED,  hollow-faced — ^probably  as  resembling  a  dish, 

DiSNA,  does  not. 

DiTiNo,  s,  a  very  small  quantity  of  meal  or  flour. 
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D1TTSN9  DiTTANTy  D1TTANI9  or  DiTTANDSBy  broftd-leaved  pep- 
perwort.    Lipidium  laHfoUum, — Lin, 

"  There  is  an  herbe  whiche  hsth  leayes  like  ashe  leayei,  called  IHt' 
Un,  which  MatthioluB  maketh  mencion  in  hie  Comment  npon 
Dioscorides,  whiche  herbe  ia  good  for  man  against  poison,  wormea, 
and  Bwellinge,  bnt  no  best  dare  eate  thereof.  And  I  suppose 
Plini  ment  this  Dittany,  which  I  haye  proyed  to  be  good  against 
the  Tympanie  of  water.  I  haye  fonnd  it  at  Tinmonth  Castle, 
where  plentie  doe  growe  npon  the  rockes." 

BuaHn*8  Book  <^aimplei,  1564. 

DiTTEN,  mortar  nsed  to  stop  np  the  oyen. 

Bit,  for  do.    Very  common  among  the  ynlgar. 

DiYET,  or  DiYOTy  a  turf,  or  sod.  Lat.  defodere,  to  dig  in  the 
earth.  Diyot-hill,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkwhelpington,  the 
place  where  tnrf  is  cut. 

D0AGE9  wettish.    Isl.  daeffy  a  shower. 

D0BBT9  a  fool,  a  silly  old  man.    Sc.  dMe,  a  dolt. 

D0BBT9  or  D0BBIE9  a  spirit  or  demon.  Dobbies  appear  to  be 
of  different  kinds.  Some — attached  to  particular  houses 
or  fiEums — are  represented  as  good  humoured  in  disposition, 
and  (though  naturally  lazy)  in  cases  of  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty, are  said  to  make  incredible  exertions  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fiamily ;  such  as  stacking  all  the  hay,  or  housing 
the  whole  crop  of  com  in  one  night.  Others — ^residing  in 
low  granges  or  bams,  or  near  antiquated  towers  or  bridges 
^-have  a  very  different  character  imputed  to  them.  Among 
other  pranks,  they  will  sometimes  jump  behind  a  horse- 
man, and  compress  him  so  tightly,  that  he  either  perishes 
before  he  can  reach  his  home,  or  falls  into  some  lingering 
and  direful  calamity.    See  Willan. 

DocKON,  the  dock.  Sax.  docca,  Rumex  obtusifoUua,  A 
charm  is  connected  with  the  medicinal  application  of  this 
plant.  If  a  person  be  severely  stung  with  a  nettle,  it  is 
customary  to  coUect  a  few  dock  leaves,  to  spit  on  them, 
and  then  to  rub  the  part  affected,  repeating  the  incanta- 
tion, ^^  In  dockon,  out  nettle,''  till  the  violent  smarting  and 
inflammation  subside.     These  words  are  said  to  have  a 
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nmilar  effect  witii  tiiose  expressed  in  the  old  Moiddsh 
adage,  **  Exeat  ortica,  tibi  cdt  periscelis  arnica ;"  the  fe- 
male garter,  bound  about  the  part  which  has  suffered,  h&ng 
held  a  remedy  eqnally  efficacious.  Mr.  Wilbraham  remarks 
that,  ^^  In  dock,  out  nettle'*  is  a  kind  of  proyerbial  saying, 
expressive  of  inconstancy.  This  observation  will  contri- 
bnte  to  explain  an  obseore  passage  in  Chancer's  Troilas 
and  Creseide,  B.  lY.'st.  66. 

"  Thoa  biddist  me  1  should  lore  another 
Ail  freshly^  newe^  ancl  M  Creielde  ge, 
It  lithe  xiat  in  my  powir,  leve  brother* 
And  though  I  might,  yet  wonld  I  nat  doe  so^ 
But  eanst  thon  plagin  nket  to  and  fro» 
ITeUU  in,  dodk^ctU,  now  this,  now  that  Pandare  T 
Now  fonle  fii31  hsv  for  thy  wo  that  care." 

Donn,  to  cut  wool  from  and  near  the  tails  of  dieep,  to  trim 
their  hind  part0.r— DoDnmos^  the  cuttings,  or  trimmings. 
JDod^  to  lop,  as  a  tree,  is  an  old  word.    See  Doddbd. 

BoDDABTy  a  bent  stick  used  in  Uie  g^une  called  doddart; 
which  ia  played  in  a  large  leyel  field  by  two  parties  of 
neady  balanced  powers,  either  as  to  number  or  dexterity, 
headed  by  two  captains  who  aare  entitled  to  choose  thdr 
followers  by  aitemate  votes.  A  piece  of  globular  wood, 
called  an  arr  or  caU,  is  thrown  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  and  the  object  of  each  side  is  to  drive  it  to  one  of 
two  opposite  hedges  assigned  respectiyely  before  the  game 
begins,  as  the  aU^,  kail,  goal,  or  bonndary. 

DoDDBD,  without  horns ;  as- clodcM  sheep.  Said  in  the  C^- 
▼en  Gloss,  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  doe-headed.  Our  old 
lexicography,  however,  militates  against  this  opinion. 
l>oddedy  according  to  Phillipa  (New  World  of  Worlds^  fol. 
1678>),  is  an  old  word  for  ^^unhomed;  also  lopped  as  a 
tree,,  having  bnmches  cut  off." 

DoDDEB,  or  DoTHSB,  to  shakc,  to  totter,  to  tremble ;  to  nod, 
as  in  the  palsy  of  decrepitude. — ^Dom^sREn,  or  Dothebd, 
decaying  and  shattered;  as  a  doddered otik — stupid  with 
age  or  infirmity.    **  An  aud  dathered  karl." 

VOL,  I.  T 
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DoDDBRiMChDicKiBSy  the  qoiTeriiig  heads  of  the  Mza,  or  qtut- 
kinggnuM. 

DoDDLEy  to  walk  infirmly,  to  totter.    See  Todle,  or  Toddle. 

DoD-upy  a  hanging  or  pouting  lip.  When  a  person  is  in  a 
petted  or  ill  homoory  he  is  said  to  hang  a  dod-Up, 

DoDT,  a  corruption  or  diminntive  of  George,  originating  in  a 
childish  pronunciation  of  Georgee,  by  the  common  in&ntile 
substitution  of  d  tot  g^  and  the  not  uncommon  omission  of 
r,  especially  in  Newcastle,  when  a  broad  vowel  precedes. 

Doff,  to  undress,  to  put  off.  From  to  do  aff.  Not  obsolete, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  thought.    See  Don. 

"  Fye !  dc^^this  habit,  shame  to  joor  estate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festiTal." 

£7Uii^,— TlomUn^  of  the  Shrtw. 

Doo,  a  wooden  utensil  in  the  rude  form  of  a  dog,  with  iron 
teeth  for  toasting  bread.  Also,  two  pieces  of  iron  placed 
at  each  end  of  a  fire-place  to  keep  up  the  fire ;  chiefly 
where  wood  is  burnt,  and  called,  in  French,  ehenet^  from 
ehien,  probably,  because  a  dog's  head  was  the  usual  orna- 
ment at  the  top  of  the  handle.  They  were  formerly  the 
only  grate  we  had  in  kitchen  or  parlour.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  word  may  be  from  the  Germ,  tcugen^  to  fit, 
or  be  fit  for  this  or  that  purpose ;  for  the  word  is  applied 
to  variouB  implements. 

DoG-Loup,  a  narrow  slip  of  ground  between  two  houses,  the 
right  to  which  is  questionable — ^the  place  through  which  a 
dog  leapt.    "  Dog-loup  Stairs.*' — Newc. 

Doited,  stupid,  superannuated.  Dr.  Johnson  has  doted, 
stupid ;  which  he  says  is  not  used ;  but  which  is  evidently 
the  same  as  this  Northern  word. 

Dole,  e,  a  giffc  or  donation,  a  bene&ction  left  to  the  poor— 
any  thing  distributed  or  dealt  <na.    Sax.  dail^  pars,  portio. 

'^^  And  for  thon  true  to  Loye  shalt  he 
I  will,  and  eke  commannd  the 
That  in  one  place  thon  set  all  whole 
Thine  herte,  withouten  halfin  dole." 
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In  former  times  it  was  applied  to  the  relief  giyen  to 
the  poor  at  the  gates  of  great  men,  and  to  the  benefac- 
tions delirered  out  by  the  almoner  of  religious  houses. — 
In  the  county  of  Durham  we  have  still  JFrankUn's  Dole^ 
Cdeken  Dole,  and  Brabanfa  Dole.  There  is  also  the  Wp- 
daufs  Dole,  distributed  once  a  month  by  the  Hospital  in 
Greatham,  to  twenty-six  poor  persons  or  families  residing 
in  the  place.  The  funeral  dole  has  only  very  lately  £Eillen 
into  disuse  in  the  north  of  England. 

Dole,  v.  to  set  out  or  allot ;  applied  to  land.  Sax.  dcelan  to 
divide.  Sc.  deal.  In  Cumb.  a  narrow  plot  of  ground  in  a 
common  fields  set  out  by  land-marks,  is  called  a  Deail.— - 
Under  the  name  of  deal,  pronounced  cfyale,  it  is  common 
in  Northumberland. 

Dole,  griel^  sorrow,  lamentation.    See  Dbull. 

Don,  to  dress,  to  put  on.  An  old  word  from  to  do  on — ^the 
contrary  to  dqf.  Stated  in  Todd's  Johnson  to  be  obso- 
lete ;  but  it  is  in  common  use  in  the  North. 

«  Then  up  he  rose  and  don'd  his  eloibsa,"'-Sfiak.,—HanUet. 

DoNCH,  or  DoNSH,  nice,  dainty,  particular ;  as  an  appetite 
pampered  by  indulgence.  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  satis- 
fectory  etymology, unless  the  next  article  maybe  admitted 
as  an  illustration. 

DoNCT,  affectedly  neat,  accompanied  with  the  idea  of  self- 
importance.    Perhaps  from  don ;  as  like  a  donno,  or  donna, 

DoNK^  damp,  moist,  humid.    Su.-Got.  dtmken.  mucidus. 
*'  The  dolly  dikis  war  al  donk  and  ira,t6,**—2)<mglaa*  JEnHd. 

DoNNAT,  or  DoNNABT,  au  idle  good  for  nothing  person — a  do- 
nauffht.  Itsl.  donnettay  a  woman  of  mean  condition,  a 
wench.  In  Cumberland  the  term  is  viewed  as  equivalent 
to  the  Devil*  It  has  great  verisimilitude  to  Dan.  doege^ 
ntght,  rendered  by  Wolff,  an  idle  rascal  or  pogue. 

DooR-GHEEKs,  the  jambs  or  sides  of  the  door. 

"  Tet  came  my  foote  neyer  within  those  dovre  eheeket. 
To  seek  flesh  or  fysh,  garlyke,  onyons,  or  leeks." 

Ommmer  Qurtan't  Needle, 
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J)ooR«8TAKsa,  the  thxeahold  of  the  door. 

VooBr&rEAD,  door-wajy  the  open  space  between  the  eheekg 

or  jambi  of  the  door  which  the  door  doses.     Sax.  ^i«- 

rtutod. 
DoBMANTSy  the  sleepers  or  joists  of  a  house  on  which  the 

boards  are  laid.    Fr.  dormer. 
Do&TTy  pettish,  sancj,  malapert.    Tent.  troUigk,  torHgh^  inso- 

lenty  arrogant.     Donglas  uses  dor^neta  precisely  in  this 

sense. 

**  Tbe  dortifnem  of  ActhJUfli  aflqpiiiig 
Ia  bonda^  Tndtir  tbe  proud*  Plmia  yii^. 
By  force  sostenyt  thraldome  mony  sne  day." 

Dout^as^  JBnetd, 

DosENED.    See  Dozened. 

DossTy  dnlly  not  bright ;  appUed  to  seeds.  Dossst,  soft,  not 
crisp.    Fr.  douee. 

Dotterel,  a  doll  fellow ;  probably  adopted  from  the  dotterel, 
said  to  be  a  very  foolish  bird,  and  easily  enticed  into  a  net. 

Dother.    iSee  Dodbeb. 

Dottle,  the  remains  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco  put  upon  the  top  of 
a  fresh  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  it. 

Douce,  sniig,  comfortable,  neat,  as  applied  to  place  ;  sober, 
sedate,  as  applied  to  persons.  Lat.  dukis*  Fr.  daux, 
douce. 

DouGHTER,  DocHTOUB,  the  now  vulgar,  but  ancient  pronun- 
ciation of  daughter.    Sax.  and  Germ,  dohut. 

**  And  to  my  sones  I  half  glyen  rich  rewardis, 
And  all  my  doefUeiis  maryit  upon  lairdi&'* 

lifnita^M  Thru  JBMolMc. 

"  The  Ktady  Marguete  Seroope,  doughtm'  of  Westmerland." 

CoB/Bf^mfid  TyBiognapMoa  §t  Qmtalogica,  p.  20. 

DouK,  or  Ducc,  to  dnok,  to  plunge  under  water.    Sax.  douccm. 

But.  duchn. 

"  *  Ghir  douk,  gar  dwk,'  the  kinghe  erted, 
*  Gar  doiift  for  gold  and  fee* 
O  wha  wlll<ioM»  for  EnrlRiehird'anke, 
Or  wha  will  dwk  for  me.'  "—BdUad  af  Earl  Rkhard. 
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DouKT,  dampy  homid,  wet.    ^  A  daufy  morning.*' 

D0UP9  Dowp,  dunes.     Id.  d6/»     Ital.  dopo.     *^  As  fine  as 

F**ty-Poke'8  Wife,  who  dressed  her  daup  with  primroses/' 

is  a  Newoastle  comparison  of  long  standing,  though  of  little 

delicacy. 
DouBy  sour  looking,  sollen.    ^^  A  daat  comitenanee."    Fr. 

dfuTy  mde^  austere. 

"  To  WftlUee  thar  come  and  tbat  hecht  Fawdonn 
M alandioly  be  ma  of  oompUadon» 
Hewy  in  Btatnr,  dour  in  hia  GoanteDanoe."— ITottoM. 

DouTsoMB,  hedtating,  uncertain  as  to  the  eyent-^doubtftal. 

DoYBBy  to  slnmbery  to  be  in  a  state  between  deeping  and 
waking.  Id.  dur,  somnos  levis.  Hire  condders  it  the  root 
of  the  Lat.  domUo,  Id.  dur-a,  is  rendered  by  Haldorson, 
per  intervalla  dormire,  which  exactly  expresses  the  sense 
of  our  word.    Jam. 

D0W9  Doo,  or  DouGHy  a  little  cake.    See  Yvlb-doi7GH. 

DowLBDy  deady  flat,  vapid ;  spoken  of  liquor. 

D0WLT9  lonely,  dismal,  melancholy,  sorrowful,  doleftd.  **  A 
daw^  place'' — ^  a  ^hwfy  lot."  My  Mend,  Mr.  Raine,  re- 
fers me  to  Gr.  idvXt^f  nfM^*  We  hare  also  the  form  of  the 
word  in  Fr.  dettUy  do/VkUfwr;  and  Lat.  dcitw. 

**  EfUr  thlB  at  last  Latyne  thy  &der  in  law— 
Donn  to  the  goistis  in  campe  Elysee 
Sail  W8Bd»and  end  Us  dMjy  dayis,aitd  dee.** 

DowBCAST-sHAFT.  The  diaft  by  which  the  air  enters  a  to$l 
pit,  by  which  the  men  descend  to  their  work,  and  by 
which  the  coals  are  drawn  up.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
other,  called  the  "  up-cast  shaft,'*  a  large  fire  is  sometimes 
kept  burning,  though  more  fireqnently  there  is  a  fhmace  at 
its  mouth,  with  a  high  chimney  to  promote  a  cuxrent  of 
air. 

Dowir-oouB,  a  fidl  in  the  market— degradation  is  rank,  or 
injury  in  worldly  drcumstances-^any  other  depresdon  or 
downfd. 
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DowN-DiNNEBy  tea,  or  an  afternoon's  repast-H|naai  done' 
dinner,  the  meal  or  refireshment  which  Bucoeeds  after  din- 
ner is  done,  or  oyer.  It  is  a  very  common  term  among  the 
lower  chuHses  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumher- 
landy  and  also  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

DowN-HousBy  a  countiy  term  for  the  hack-kitchen. 

Down-lying,  the  lady's  confinement  in  her  travaU. 

DowN-POUB,  an  excessively  heayy  fall  of  rain.  V.  Jam.  Supp. 

DowN-simNG,  a  comfortahle  settlement ;  especially  in  mar- 
riage. *^  A  hinnies,  she  wed  him  just  for  a  down-Hfting** 
Newe, — Said  of  a  handsome  young  girl,  who  marries  a  rich 
old  man ;  where  it  is  ohvious  that  the  lady  loves  the  house 
and  furniture  as  dearly  as  she  does  her  hushand. 

Dowp,  the  posteriors ;  also  a  vulgar  name  for  the  carrion  crow. 

DowFT,  the  smallest  and  last-hatched  of  a  hreed  of  birds. 
From  Ital.  dopo ;  or,  as  an  ingenious  friend  will  have  it, 
firom  its  being  always  least  feathered  pw  a/rriere.  See  Rit- 
LiNG^  and  Wreckung. 

DowsB,  a  blow.  **  Dofotfe-r-the-chops,"  a  blow  on  the  £EMse.— • 
DowsBY,  or  DowsBY-CAF,  a  punishment  among  boys. 

Dowsing,  a  good  beating.  Dowsing  was  a  great  destroyer  of 
Catholic  images  in  the  times  of  the  Puritans.  See  D'ls- 
raeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

DowY,  sorrowful,  melancholy.    See  Dowly. 

Doxy,  a  sweetheart ;  but  not  in  the  equivocal  sense  used  by 
Shakspeare  and  other  play  writers.    Fr.  dawB-asU. 

DozBNED,  spiritless,  impotent,  withered,  benumbed — ^in  a  dome. 
Nearly  the  same  as  Dazbd,  which  see, 

DozzEL,  or  DozzLE,  a  paste  flower  on  the  top  of  a  pie  cover. 
Perhaps  firom  Fr.  dasil,  a  stopple. 

Dkab  and  Orb,  a  game.  York,  The  drab  is  what  is  else- 
where called  a  trippit ;  and  the  drab-stick,  a  buck-stick. 
See  Spbll  and  Obb,  and  Tbifpit  and  Coit. 

Dbabbl'd,  Dbabblb-tailbd,  dirtied.    See  Dagglb,  Daggled, 

Draff,  brewers'  grains,  the  malt,  after  it  has  been  used  in 
brewing.     Teut.  and  Swed.  draf.     Both  Hanmer  and 
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Johnson  have  misinterpreted  this  Shaksperian  word,  and 
Archdeacon  Nares  hath  perpetuated  the  error.  In  Dnn- 
bar^s  singular  performance,  ^^  The  Testament  of  Mr,  Andro 
Kennedy/' — ^representing  the  character  of  a  drunken,  grace- 
less scholar — ^the  fsuietious  testator,  after  having  consigned 
his  soul  to  the  wine-cellar,  orders  his  body  to  be  laid 

*'  In  ane  d/raf-mUUUng  for  erer  and  ay." 

" '  Te  baw !'  qnod  a  brewere, 
'  I  wol  noght  be  ruled, 
By  Jhesn !  for  al  your  janglynge 
With  tpMtut  jtuttUcB, 
Ne  after  conscience  by  CriBt ! 
While  I  can  selle 
Bathe  dregges  and  dnnf. 
And  dxawe  it  cat  at  oon  hole.'  **—Plen  Plowman. 

Drakeb-hen,  the  land  rail,  or  daker  hen.  Dttr. — JSee  Corn 
Crake. 

Drape,  a  cow  whose  milk  is  dried  up.  Sax.  drepen^  to  fail^- 
having  failed  to  give  milk.  Drape  sheep,  oves  rejiculse, 
credo  ab  A.  S.  drcepe^  expulsio,  drcepedy  abactus.    Skinner. 

Drauf,  Dreap,  to  drawl,  to  speak  slowly  and  monotonously. 

Draw,  for  drawer ;  and  Draws,  for  drawers ;  by  the  usual 
Newcastle  mode  of  slurring  the  r. 

Drack,  to  saturate  with  water.  Su.-Got.  draenJbaf  aqua 
submergere.  To  drixek  meal  or  flour  is  to  make  it  into 
dough  preparatory  to  baking. 

Draw-to,  s,  a  home  in  need.  ^^  My  &ther,  poor  man,  has 
little  of  this  world's  gear,  but  his  house  is  a  kind  dravhto 
for  his  bairns  when  they  stand  in  need  of  a  home." 

Dreap,  to  drop  with  wet,  to  drip.  Sax.  dtypan^,  Swed. 
dfypa,    Sc.  dreip. 

Dreap,  a  term  in  spell  and  ore.  ^*  The  spell  has  a  good 
dreap,"  when  it  discharges  the  ore  steadily,  and  to  a  pro- 
per height. 

Dree,  s,  a  hard  bargainer ;  one  who  is  a  long  time  before  he 
concludes  a  bargain. 

Dree,  a.  weary,  long,  tediously  tiresome.    **  A  dree  road." 
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The  word  is  apparentlj  a  rapid  pronimciatioii  of  Germ. 

d^^rre^  dry,  both  in  aphysical  and  metaphorioal  sense ;  bnt 

see  Jamiesooy  to.  direkhj   where  seyeral  eoResp<«iding 

terms  in  other  languages  are  enumerated.    See  aLw  Wil- 

braham. 

Dreb^  «•  to  snfer^  to  endure.    Sax.  dtteo^an^  to  nndeigo. 

**  Tbaa  WM  be  woadir  will  on  wum; 
And  lodanly  in  hart  has  tane 
That  he  wnid  trayaile  our  the  se. 
And  a  qnhlle  in  Paryss  be, 
And  dre  myscheiir  qnhan  nane  hym  kend.'* 

IheBnace. 
«  He  did  great  pyne  and  meikle  sorrow  cItm," 

Bo88,—HeUnore, 

Dbeb,  «•  a  sort  of  cart  without  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse, 
used  bj  the  fimners  in  Northumberland,  within  the  me- 
mory of  old  people.  F.  Kennett's  Gloss,  yo.  tradtm-nMrn. 
The  oarriage  is  probably  the  same  as  the  traga^  traha^  or 
sledge  of  Du  Caqge.  The  aledge  peculiar  to  Bzistol  is 
called  a  draw, 

Dbbigh,  deceiying.  A  piece  of  ground  is  said  to  be  dreigk 
when  there  is  more  of  it  than  there  appears  to  be. 

Bbengagb,  a  species  of  servile  tenure,  by  which,  in  former 
times,^  much  land  was  held  in  the  North*  Spelman  8ay% 
the  Drenches  or  Dregi  were  tenants  in  eapite,  and  were 
such,  as  at  the  Conquest,  being^put  out  of  their  estates,  were 
afterwards  restored.  Mr.  Snrtees  informs  us  that  Dren- 
gage^  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  was  a  servile 
tenure  which  obliged  the  landholder  to  cultivate  the  lord's 
land,  reap  his  harvest,  feed  his  dog  and  horse,  attend  him  in 
the  great  (or  annual)  chase  with  a  leash  of  greyhounds  and 
five  eords  of  provender,  cart  one  ton  of  wine  and  one  mill- 
stone, attend  the  lord's  court,  and  go  on  embassies-^but  tiiat 
theDrenge  tenure  might  be  commuted  for  a  money  payment. 
Snrtees  Vol.  I.,  pp.  54>  58 ;  also  Vol.  III.,  pp.  IfO,  368. 
We  find  the  etymology  of  the  word  in  Sax.  drecga»y  to  do, 
to  work,  bear,  suffert     In  Swed.  we  have  dr^^  a  man 
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flerrant,  and  drdng-arbeUy  servile  work ;  also  lend  drlLng^  a 
country  fellow,  a  clown. 

*'  The  l>rmgag€  tenure  which  preTsUed  about  Brougham  and  Clif- 
ton, in  tibifl  county,  and  in  a  few  parts  of  Northomberkuid,  was* 
in  Dr.  Bom's  opinion,  extremely  servile.     They  seem  to  have 

been  dmdges  to  perform  the  most  laborious  and  servile  offices. 
He  quotes  authority  to  shew  that  Sir  Hugh  de  Morville,  in  West- 
morland, changed  d/rtngage  into  free  senrice,  and  tells  us  that 
one  half  of  the  village  of  Brougham  was  given  to  make  the  other 
ftoe  of  drengage.** 

Wettmorland,  in  BeattUes  of  England  and  Walea. 

This  article  should,  perhaps,  not  be  foond  in  a  Glossary  of 
Words  ^^  in  use,"  but  it  seems  to  deserve  a  place  here  from 
the  fEust  of  its  probably  being  the  remote  origin  of  that 
system  which  still  prevails  in  the  North,  called  bondage. 

Dbiblbt,  **  a  small  sum ;  odd  money  in  a  sum,"  according 
to  Dr.  Johnson ;  it,  however,  means  a  small  inconsiderable 
thing  of  any  sort. 

Drift,  an  inlet  for  the  emission  of  water  in  a  mine. — ^Drift- 

WAT.    In  Scotch,  drift  is  a  dr<yvey  as,  a  drove  of  cattle ; 

consequently,  the  drifi-w&j  is  the  way  on  which  cattle  are 

driven. 
Dbif,  a  north  country  term  for  stalactites,  or  petrefiEustions. 

Dbite,  to  speak  indistinctly — ^to  drawl  out  one's  word — as  it 
were  through  the  nose,  l^e  country  children  when  they  are 
learning  to  read. 

Dbite,  to  void  excrement.     Isl.  dryta,  egerere,  cacare. 

•*  The  Erie  of  Moray  asked  the  Eyng  where  his  menyon  Sir  James 
was,  that  he  cam  not  with  hym  :  the  Kyng  said  he  had  fawttid 
sore  to  him,  and  shuld  never  have  hys  fkvor  agayne :  No,  sayd 

the  Erie,  by he  cannot  fawt  to  you,  though  he  shuld  dryte 

in  your  hands."— Penman'«  Interct^^ted  Letters  to  Sir  Qwrge  JDoug- 
Uu,  in  PMcerton's  Hist.  Scat.,  Vol  II.  p.  480. 

Dbitb-ufs,  a  boy's  first  clothes,  after  leaving  off  petticoats. 

See  Hone's  Table  Book,—"  My  son,  John." 
Drive.    In  the  North  we  still  speak  of  driving  the  pkugh, 

and  not  the  horses. 
Drive,  to  let  ^Wvd— fuU  drive. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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DsoNiKo,  a  Iabj  indolent  mode  of  doing  a  tlang.^^Dranish  is 

a  very  old  word.    Swed.  dromiff,  doll,  slnggiBh. 
Dbop-dat,  water-tight ;  said  of  a  building  well  secured  in  the 

roof. 
Dbouk,  to  drench^  to  soak^  to  besmear.    Fr.  druger,  to  wet 

thoroughly. 
Dbouth,  thirsty  dryness.    The  old  form  of  draught;  which 

was  also  written  dryth  and  drith,     V.  Tooke,  Vol.  II.  p. 

413,  414.     DnouTHTy  thirsty.     ^'To  moisten  his  drculhjf 

clay." 
Dbucksn,  possessed  of  a  **  ftdl  measure  of  the  besf*— -^Imnj^^n. 

Su.-Got.  and  Dan.  drukken.    Isl.  drucHH.    Sc.  drucJben, 

**  And  up  wi'  Geordie,  kim-milk  Oeordle, 
He  has  drueken  the  maltma&'B  ale. 
But  hell  be  nleket  ahhit  fhe  wicket. 
And  tugget  ahint  hia  gxay  nuoe'a  taU." 

JOGobUe  Song, 

DnuMLBBy  to  make  muddy— Dbumlt,  DnuinoBLTy  muddy, 
thick  ;  as  applied  to  the  mind,  confused.  Mided  by  Han- 
mer  and  Pegge,  to  druiebh  is  in  Todd's  Johnson  misinter- 
preted,  to  drone,  to  be  sluggish.  The  example  from 
Shakspeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  **  Look  how  you 
drumble"  unquestionably  means  haw  canfwedyau  are, 

**  iTe  seen  the  moning 
With  gold  the  hillB  adominir. 
And  lend  tempest  stonning  before  the  mid-day. 
I've  seen  the  Tweed's  silver  streams 
Shining  in  the  sunny  beams, 
Grow  dnmUy  and  dark  as  he  row'd  on  his  way." 

Mrt,  CocUtmnCa  ImUoHon  qfthe  Flowert  iftht  FomC 

Dbummock,  meal  and  water  mixed  raw.  F.  Jam.  Supp. 
dramock, 

Dbxjnkabd*8-cloak,  a  great  tub  or  barrel  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, formerly  used  for  the  punishment  of  drunkards 
in  Newcastle.  V,  Gardiner's  England's  Grievance  disco- 
vered, p.  9,  and  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle,  Vol,  II.  p. 
192. 
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DRUVBy  DRUTTy  dirty,  maddy.     Sax.  ffe-dr^fimy  turilMffe. 

Gem.  trSbem 

'*  H«  ii  lite  to  aa  lion  fhii  Beketfa  KBtlier  to  diink  drviy  or  troiiUe^ 
water,  than  for  to  drink  water  of  the  elear  well.** 

**  A  eoekney  ehep  ahow'd  me  the  Tyema*  drwvif  tymoa." 

Dbt,  not  diluted,  as,  dry  qiiritB. 

Drt-dtks,  a  stone  wall  built  withont  mortar,  a  Texy  eom- 

mon  indosore  of  fields  in  the  North. 
DuBy  a  small  pool  of  water ;  a  piece  of  deep  and  smooth 

water  in  a  rapid  river.    Celt,  dubh,  a  canal  or  gutter. 
DuBEBous,  doabtfol.    Used  also  in  some  of  our  Sonthem 

counties. 
DuBLER,  or  DouBLEB,  a  large  dish  of  earthenware.    IhMer^ 

Mr.  Watson  says,  is  a  British  word  for  a  dish.    Old  Fr. 

doubUer,  plat,  assiette. 
Dub-Skelprr,  a  bog-trotter ;  a  term  applied  to  the  Borderers. 

**  Tarn  akelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire.** 

Ducket,  a  doye-cot.  So.  douoat,  Bueket^lose^  and  Ducket^ 
gofth,  are  common  names  of  fields  in  tho  North. 

Ducks  and  Drakes,  a  mstie  pastime.  Flat  stones  or  slates 
are  thrown  upon  the  surfiBM^  of  a  piece  of  water,  so  that 
they  may  dip  and  emeige  seyeral  times  without  sinking. 
**  Neither  cross  and  pile,  nor  dueh  and  dmkes,  are  quit^  so 
ancient  as  handy-dandy/'— ^r&ii^Aiiof  and  Pop^  quoted  in 
Todd's  Johnson.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  exact  age 
of  handy-dandy,  but  the  sport  of  dudiv '  and  drakes  is  of 
high  antiquity,  and  elegantly  described  by  Minutius  Felix. 
F.  Min.  Fel.  Octar.  Notis  Ouaseli,  8yo.  Lug.  Bat.  167^  p. 
24. 

DucKiNG-sTooL,  au  instrument  for  the  terror  of  scolds,  that 
used  to  be  put  in  practice  in  Newcastle,  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  their  unruly  member.  The  ducking-stool  was, 
till  lately,  the  estabHshed  appendage  of  erexj  town. 
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DucKTy  a  drink.    **  Give  the  bairn  a  duefy" 

DuDy  a  rag.  Gael,  dud, — ^Duds,  clothes  of  a  dirty  or  inferior 
kind.     F  Jam, — Duddt,  ragged. — ^Dudman,  a  scareorow. 

DuFFy  the  fionallest  coal,  after  separating  the  nuts,  becms,  and 
peas, 

DvvFiTy  a  sod.  Identical  with  Ditbt,  or  Ditot.  ^^Dufflt- 
theek'd"  thatched  with  sods. 

Dugs,  the  teats  or  nipples  of  the  female  sex ;  a  word  now 
only  used  among  the  ynlgar ;  though  it  was  formerly  other- 
wise. 

**  Lord  ChAnoellor  Hatton  sent  to  (^iieen  Elisabeth  a  ring,  agaiiiat 
infectioaB  air, '  to  be  worn  betwixt  the  sweet  dugs  of  her  bosom.' " 

Fe8broke*8  Eneydop.  AnUq.,  VoL  /.,  p,  213. 

Dull,  hard  of  hearing.    It  is  the  same  in  Scotland. 

DuLLBiBT,  DuLBARD,  a  stupid  person,  a  blockhead— one  of 
duU  hirth  ;  or  it  may  be  a  provincial  corruption  of  dullard, 
a  word  nsed  by  Shakspeare.  But  see  Jam.  Supp.  dulbart ; 
which  the  learned  author  derives  from  Isl.  dul,  stultitia, 
and  biff-af  manifestare  ;  ^.  one  who  shews  his  foolishness. 

DuMB-CAKE,  a  species  of  dreaming-bread,  prepared  by  un- 
married females  with  ingredients  traditionally  suggested  in 
witching  doggrel.  When  baked,  it  is  cut  into  three  divi- 
sions ;  a  part  of  each  to  be  eaten,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
put  under  the  pillow.  When  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
each  votary  must  go  to  bed  backwards,  and  keep  a  pro- 
found silence,  whatever  may  appear.  Indeed,  should  a 
word  be  uttered,  either  during  the  process,  or  before  falling 
asleep,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  some  direful  calamity 
may  be  dreaded.  Those,  who  are  to  be  married,  or  are 
fuU  of  hope,  fancy  they  see  visions  of  their  future  partners 
hurrying  after  them ;  while  they,  who  are  to  live  and  die 
old  maids,  or  are  not  very  sanguine  of  obtaining  their  er- 
rand, seeing  nothing  at  all. 

DuMPT,  sullen,  discontented. — Dumps,  ill-humour,  sullen  taci- 
turnity. Dut.  dom,  dull,  stupid.  Dump  is  an  old  word 
for  melancholy,  sadness,  sorrow. 
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DuNy  a  hilly  an  eminence.  Celt.  dnm.  Donholm  was  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Durham,  from  dun^  mons,  and  hcHm^ 
insola  amnica. 

DuNELM  OF  Cbab,  a  dish  of  gouty  complexion.  Dr.  Hunter 
says,  it  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  city  in  the  North 
of  England,  where  'good  eating*  and  'good  living*  are 
clerically  considered  as  Efynonymous  terms. 

DuNO,  beaten,  overcome. 

'*  It's  a  sair  dwng  l»im  that  may  not  greet"— iGSo.  Vr, 

DuNOEONABLE,  shrowd ;  or,  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  devilish. 

— ^As  Tartarus  signifies  hell  and  a  dungeon ;  so  dungeon  is 

applied  to  both. — Rt^,    See  also  Jam.  dungeon. 
DnmfAiL-RAisE,  a  huge  cairn  near  Ambleside,  on  the  lake  of 

Windermere,  where  the  last  King  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons, 

called  Dunmail,  was  slain  in  battle. 
DuNSH,  or  DuNCH,  to  push  or  jog  with  the  elbow.    Teut. 

dansen. 

DuNT,  a  blow. 

"  With  a  dunt  of  much  xnioht 
Adoum  he  gon  him  here." 

Somance  infihs  "  Kyng  of  3Vir«/'  quoted  in 
Warton,  VoL  I.  p.  194. 

DuNT,  bad  coal,  mineral  charcoal ;  any  imperfection  in  the 

quality  of  a  seam  of  coal. 
DuNTEB,  a  common  name  for  a  porpoise.    Sold  for  food  in 

Newcastle  market,  in  1575. 
DuBB,  numb. 
DuBDOM,  DuRDUM,  a  loud,  confused,  riotous  noise.    Welsh. 

durdh. 
DuBTT,  dirty. 

**  And  as  she  lay  upon  the  durHe  ground 
Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  oTer-sprede.*' 

eipenter^—FMry  Queen, 

DusH,  to  push  violently,  to  move  with  velocity.  Tuet.  doesen, 
pulsare  cum  impetu  et  fragore. 

**  And  he  that  in  his  sterapys  stnd 
With  the  ax  that  was  hard  and  gad. 
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With  n  gret  in»7ne  raueht  him  a  dynt 

That  nothyr  hat  na  helm  mycht  stynt 

The  heayy  du8e^e  that  he  him  gaye."— 27i0  Brue$. 

Dust,  tomnlty  uproar.    **  To  kick  up  a  dust."   Sn.-Got.  cfyst, 

dust,  tamoltas^  firagor.    Also  money.    '^  Down  with  your 

dust,"  The  association  is  obTions  in  both  these  vulgarisms ; 

for  in  many  parts  wealth  is  reckoned  by  the  ounce  of  gold 

dust. 
DuNSTANBBOuoH  DIAMONDS,  a  name  given  to  the  crystals 

sometimes  found  at  Dunstanbrough  Castle,  on  the  coast 

Northumberland. 
DwAiN,  DwARM,  or  DwALM,  a  faint  fit  or  swoon.    See  Dwine. 
DwALM,  or  DwAUM,  a  swoon.    Wachter  derives  it  from 

Grerm.  doletiy  duxUeUy  stupere. 

**  The  day  it  was  set,  and  the  hridal  to  be ; 
The  wife  took  a  dwam  and  Uy  down  to  dee.** 

DwiNE,  to  pine,  to  be  in  a  decline,  or  consumption,  to  waste 
away.  Sax.  dwinan,  tabescere.  Swed.  tvyna,  to  languish, 
to  dwindle.  Tout,  diffynen. — Dwineng,  a  lingering  illness, 
a  consumption. — Dwnnr,  ill  thriven,  dwindled. 

*'  Nor  yet  had  neid  of  ony  firait 
To  quench  his  deidlie  dronth ; 
Qnhilk  pyns  him  and  <2icync  him 
To  deid  I  wote  not  how."— 27^  Cherry  and  Sloe, 

E. 

Eald^  old  age.  Pure  Saxon.  Chaucer  uses  elde,  and  Shak- 
speare,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  "palsied  eld" 

Ealdren,  Eldren,  advanced  in  life— elderly.  Dan.  oc?- 
drende,  old. 

Eale,  low,  flat,  marshy  ground,  by  the  side  of  a  river,  liable 
to  be  overflown — synonymous  to  Haugh.  Perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  Isle, 

Eam,  Eame,  Eme,  uncle.   Sax.  eame,  avunculus.   Germ.  ohm. 


_«< 


Henry  Hotspor  and  Ida  eame. 


The  Earl  of  Wor'iter.—I}r(iyfo0»--l>^2|y-o2&i<m. 
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"  The  ne|>ha6f  straigfatdepoad  wen  by  the  eome." 

Mknrotfitr  MoffUtraUt. 

**  For  hlB  dear  erne,  young  Anehintoah,  dwelt  fhere.** 

WaUaee. 

Eamont,  the  name  of  a'riyer  rising  from  UUswater,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Eden,  near  Broi^ham  Hall.  It  is  called  by 
the  comitry  people  near  it,  the  **  Yemmont/'  and  accord- 
ing to  Baxter  (Vol.  II.~  sab  "PatrionsB)  is  deriyed  from 
Ui^man$y  *'qaod  os  est  laciis."  Celtic  words,  signifying 
the  mouth  of  the  lake. 

Eab,  a  kidney ;  as  the  ear  of  reaL'  Itis  linpj^iosed  to  be  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ear,  and*  bdng  a  name 
more  delicate  than  kidney ;  bnt  it  is  probably  a  cormption 
of  Germ,  hiere,  a  kidn^y--a  pronnndation  partiidly  retain- 
ed in  the  county  of  Dittham,  and'also  in  Torkshire.  Swed. 
r^jure, — ^The  old  niE^e,  pteseitting  a  leser  fiiTrtiliar  idea, 
might  be  retiEuned  fi^m  delicacy,  air  the  oM  French  words 
mutton,  yeal,  beef,  and  pork,  are  considered  less  offensive 
than  sheep,  call^  ox,  and  pig,  when  these  animals  are 
brought  to  table.  '  It  is,  however,  curious,  that  the  meat 
which  would  have  been,  one  might  have  imagined,  most 
annoying  to  the  feelings  by  its  real  name,  yet  retains  it — 

lamb. 
Eabubs-fennt,  or  ABUss-PiomT,   an   earnest-penny,   paid 

down  to  bind  a  bargain ;  money  given  to  servants  when 

they  are  hired.    iSee  Arles. 
Ejlbn,  to  coagulate  milk.— /S^eo  Yeabn. 
EABNnra,  cheese-rennet.-^yS^  YsABinNa. 
Easinos,  the  eaves  of  a  house.    Sax.  ^^.    Somner.    Peirs 

Plowman  has  evesed,  for  furnished  with  eaveB — Easinch 

DBOP,  an  eaves-drop. 
Eatb,  Eith,  easy.    Sax.  eath.    Sc«  eith,  t^. 

**  Where  ease  aboondB  ytli  tMh  to  do  amiaa." 

**  That  baron  he  to  hia  eastle  fled, 
To  Barnard  Castle  then  fled  he, 
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Tbe  attvmoit  walls  were  M0k«  to  win 
Tlw  erles  have  won  tbarn  preMntlie." 

MHng  in  Ou  Worth, 

**  The  folk  with  oirt,  that  were  wery. 
And  ram  wonndyt  fbll  cmelly 
Saw  thaim  within  defend  them  ewa : 
And  saw  it  was  noeht  evth  to  ta 
The  toon."— 2%«  Bruee, 

Eatish,  eatage ;  corrapted  in  Lancashire  into  eddish ;  the 

after-grasSy  or  fog. 
EAYBBy  Eeteb,  a  comer  or  quarter  of  the  heayens.    Common 

in  Cumberland,  and  also  in  Cheshire.     F.  Wilbraham. 
EcKT,  Hector. 

EcKT,  Sony.    "  Aw  wad  be  ecfy." 
Eddeb,  the  long  part  of  brushwood  put  upon  the  top  of 

fences.    Not  in  use.  Dr.  Johnson  says.    But  I  have  heard 

the  word  in  use  in  most  of  the  Northern  counties.    Sax. 

edoTy  a  hedge  or  fence.— «S(M  Ybddsb.    Old  Tusser  recom- 

mends  the  farmer  to 

"  Save  edder  and  atake 
Strong  hedge  to  make.'* 

Eden,  the  river  Eden,  Castle  Eden,  &e.,  from  Sax.  ea^  a  run- 
ning  stream,  and  dun,  a  hill ;  the  water  from  the  hills. 

Eddeb,  Eddbe,  the  common  yiper.  Sax.  cetter,  StUl  so 
called  in  Lancashire. — Todd's  John.  It  may  be  added,  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  also.  JEdder-eap,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  female  of  a  violent  temper,  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  aUerccp,    See  Attebcop.    See  also  Neddeb. 

Edge,  a  ridge— the  side  of  a  hill ;  such  as  many  places  in 
Northumberland.— -^itl^Ji^emd  Edge,  Sharperton  Edge^  &c. 

Ee,  the  Northern  singular  of  eye.    Sax.  eo^. 

"  About  his  hals  ane  qnhisail  hong  had  he 
Was  all  hi«  solace  for  tinsall  of  his  E." 

DougUu^  JBneid, 

Ee,  a  spout ;  as  the  mUl-ee,    Probably  eye  (the  aperture  of 

the  spout)  by  association. 
Eeleatoe,  a  term  among  children  for  a  young  eel. 
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Eel-fout,  the  burbat.  The  Saxon  fiskerman,  in  ElDric's 
Dialogues,  names  amongst  his  fishes,  eels  and  eel-pouts ; 
selas  and  iJBleputoa* — Tumer^s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

.  Vol*  III.  p«  26.  The  nune^  like  many  others  once  in  ge- 
neral use,  is  now,  I  beUeve,  confined  to  the  North. 

Esic,  leisiire.  Sue  CBmkuhy  rest^  leisure,  spare  time.  The 
wordy  I  think,  is  seldom  used,  except  in  Cumberland. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  has  eamf.  or  eem^  v.  to  spare  time,,  to  hare 
leisure. 

Een,  the  ejFes*    Sax.  eagan, 

**  FtH  semely  bfre  wtmple  ypincbed  was; 
Hire  nose  tretts ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas." 

Eftbb,  prtp.  the  No#iliem  form  of  after.  Bbx.  ^fV^^  P^^^' 
SB.-Ge4i.  ixfter^ — ^ErrKRNUiN,  the  afteniocn. 

"  I  do  my  office  tfi/er  auM  use  and  wount. 
To  your  parliament  I  will  maltnA  mafv  eaunt.'* 

LyvySsaf^s  Three  EstaUis, 

Eoa,  EcKj-oN,  to»  instigate,  to  iaeite.  An  old  w6rd;  from  Sax. 
eggicm.  Dan.  egger;  Isl.  eggia;  and  Swed.  Sgga^  are  cog- 
nate. 

"iMmons,  and  one  Matthew  Haoard ;  whom,  though  I  name  last, 
yet  deserves  to  have  precedency  of  all  the  rest,  as  being  a  main 
incendiary  in  the  rebellion,  yiolently  egged  on  by  his  wife,  whose 
diiseiple  th«  sfffy  man  was.'*—- ^ntiikM^  a  Wood. 

**  Adum  attd  Ete  he  egged  to  ill."— iHlnv  PtowMOvK. 

Egoleh,  one  who  goes  about  the  country  collecting  eggs  for 
sale-^hinc  fbrtfe  higgler. 

Eian,  or  Ate,  yes ;  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  our 
Northern  dialect.  Much  has  been  written  respecting  this 
contested  particle  of  afiirmation.  See  Tooke,  and  Boucher, 
under  a^6.  In  Newcastle  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
its  orthoepy  answers  to  the  Greek  i/,  which  many  South 
country  Grecians  find  it  difficult  to  pronounce  properly. 

Eigh;  prmwtm  ifOerrogaUwy  what  ?  what  do  you  say  ? 

EiGH-wTE,  a  careless  mode  of  expressing  assent — ^yes,  yes. 

TOL,  I.  X 
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EiLPy  not  giving  milk.    See  Yeld. 

EiTHy  easy.    See  Eath. 

Ekk,  «•  a  piece  added  to  a  bee-hive^  or  skep. 

Ekb-out,  to  nse  sparingly.    Chancer  has  ecke^  to  add  to. 

Swed.  tha^  to  increase,  to  angment. 
Elddt,  ELDIKO9  fdel ;  such  as  tnrf,  peat,  or  wood.    Sax.or^^ 

Ignis.    Isl.  tf/^r.    Dan.f/<f.    Swed.  e^  fire.    The  word  is 

also  used  for  brushwood  for  fences. 

'* '  Mony  fhanka  to  you,'  aald  he,  Nofflngly,  '  for  eollectlxig  ne 
mnekle  winter  eOding  tot  ub,  bat  if  ye  step  a  foot  neuer  it  ivi' 
tbat  limt,  its  the  deaiert  step  ye  ever  made  in  yonr  dayi." ' 

BetnUt—ThA  BUuk  Thnaitf. 

Elf-locks^  entangled  or  clotted  hair.  In  elfin  days  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  spiteful  anmsement  of  Queen  Mab,  and 
her  £EUitastic  subjects,  to  twist  the  hair  of  human  beings, 
or  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses,  into  hard  knots,  which  it 
was  not  fortunate  to  unloose. 

"  ThiB  iB  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  hones  in  the  night ; 
And  bakes  the  t^-loekt  in  f  onl  sluttish  hairs, 
Which,  onoe  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes.*' 

£Aaft.,— JtoffiM  and  JvUtL 

Elf-shots,  the  name  vulgarly  given  to  the  flint  arrow  heads, 
made  use  of  in  war  by  the  ancient  Britons ;  of  which 
quantities  have  been  found  in  the  Northern  counties.  The 
common  people  here,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  imagine  them 
to  have  been  maliciously  shot  at  cattle  by  ekeSy  or  fediies. 

**  Cattle  which  are  suddenly  seized  with  the  cramp,  or  some  simi- 
lar disorders,  are  said  to  be  elf-thUi  and  the  approved  cure  is 
to  chafe  the  parts  affected  with  a  blue  bonnet,  which,  it  may  be 
readily  believed,  often  restores  the  circulation.** 

Minatra8tf4ifth»Berd«ra,  Fof.  il.  p.  225i 

'*  There  every  herd,  by  sad  experience  knows 
How  wing'd  with  fate,  their  t^-Ouit  arrows  fly. 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes. 
Or,  stretch'd  on  earth,  the  heart-smit  heifers  lie." 

OoOHntt—Ode  en  the  StgoerttUUn  tfthe  HighkMdi. 

Ell-dockrns,  butter  bur,  or  colt's  foot.    TMsilago  peCasites, 
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EuLBBy  the  alder  tree.  Aktus  gluUnoMy  Linn.  Anglo-Sax. 
wler^  Lower  Saxon  dler.  Germ,  dkr,  Dan.  elle.  This 
tree  abonnds  in  the  North  of  England  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  seems  always  to  have  been 
there  held  in  great  respect  and  yeneration.  It  was  the  same 
among  other  northern  nations.  F.  Keyder  Antiq.  selec. 
Septent.  et  Celt.  p.  76.  A  contrary  notion,  however,  has 
elsewhere  prevailed  ;  in  consequence  of  Judas  (as  it  is  pre- 
tended) having  been  hanged  on  a  tree  of  this  kind ;  but 
for  which  I  have  in  vain  searched  for  a  more  ancient  au- 
thority than  the  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman^  where  it  is 
said— 

''J«dM  he  japed 
With  Jewen  bUyot, 
And  sithen  on  an  eOer 
Hanged  hymaelTe.'*— IHdff  Piowman. 

Shakspeare  makes  him  hanged  on  an  Merw^Lon^e  Labour 
La8$^  Act  V.  Se,  2. 

ELLERisitf,  dismal,  frightful.  *^An  eUerUh  cry"-^-a  fearftd 
dismal  cry. 

ElIi-motheb,  a  step  mother.  Originally,  perhaps,  a  grand- 
mother ;  from  Sax.  ealde-^noder,  avia,-^ 

Else,  already.    Sax.  dies.    In  frequent  use. 

Elsin,  Elson,  a  shoemaker's  awl.    Teut.  aelsene,  subula. 

Elsfith,  Elizabeth.    Sc.  Elspethy  Elspet. 

Enantbbs^  lest,  in  case.     F.  Jam.  Supp.  enaiUMter. 

Enbmno,  lengthways. 

Endways,  forward.    **  Gan  m/Swayi* — go  forward. 

Enbw,  plural  of  ef/wugh.    Old  writers  used  enMo, 

Enoo,  by  and  by,  presently— e'en  novoy  even  now* 

Ebnb,  the  cinereous  eagle.     Falco  alHeUla.    Linn.     The 

term  is  general  in  the  Northern  languages.    This  powerfbl 

bird,  common  in  the  wild  maritime  districts  of  Scotland, 

has  frequently  been  seen  in  Northumberland,  during  the 

winter  months. 

**  In  echo  rooke  ther  ys 
In  tyme  of  yeiean  eme't  nest,  that  hie  bredeth  in  ywys.'* 

RoUrt  GUmouter. 
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EsH,  the  ash  tree.    Teut.  each,  firaziniiB.    Genn.  etehe. 
•*  The  hie  esehie  soundis  fhare  and  here,**— Dou^atT  JBneid. 

£tbe,  easy.    See  £ath. 

EsK.    See  Ask. 

Kttle^  to  intend^  to  attempt^  to  contrive.  V.  Ihre^  atla, 

"  But  oft  failzies  the  foil's  thocht 
And  W788  mennys  etttng 
Oammys  noofa  by  to  tibat  aiding 
Tiu^  tM  tlMnk  tt  9aU  «vm  io.'*^Jhe  Brum. 

Ettlb,  to  earn.    Synonjrmoos  with  Aindlb,  Aidkb,  Eddlb. 

£ttlik€w^  eaniii^gs,  wages.  The  same  as  ADDLnraSy  Aid- 
lings. 

EvBNDOON,  even  down^  plam,  honest,  downright;  haying 
EvBNDOoN-THUMP,  for  the  comparatiye  degree,  Evbn- 
DOON-pouBy  a  heavy  £eJ1  of  rain. 

Eyxi^stbd,  enyions,  maUcionslly  inclm^d.  Superstitions  peo- 
ple supposed  that  the  first  morning  glance  of  him  with  an 
evil-eye  was  oertain  destniction  to  man  or  beast.  Though 
the  effect  were  not  instantaneous,  it  was  thought  to  be 
eventually  sure.  But  if  he,  who  had  this  unfortunate 
influence,  were  well  disposed,  he  cautiously  glanced  his  eye 
on  some  inanimate  object,  to  prevent  the  direfol  conse- 
quences. See  Crav.  Gloss.  2nd.  edit.  vo.  evU-^e*  In  re- 
mote ages,  talismanie  rings  were  made  use  of  as  a  charm 
against  the  foscination  of  an  evil-eye. 

Ewe-dyke,  a  sod  dyke  on  which  hazle  or  willow  rods  are 
interlaced,  to  keep  sheep  from  leaping  over  them.  They 
are  sometimes  made  by  placing  a  row  of  short  stakes  on  the 
top  of  the  dyke^  and  drawing  a  rope  through  a  hole  in  the 

top  of  each. 
EwB-GOWAN,  a  term  for  the  common  daisy.    Norih  Tindale. 
•E WEB,  Ube,  YuBB,  an  udder.   SskX.nder,   Swed.Jt^.  Germ. 

ettter. 
Excise,  to  impose  upon,  to  overcharge — ^without  relation  to 
government  exaction.    The  word  is  now  well  known  in 
this  enlarged  sense,  and  ought  to  be  in  our  dictionaries. 
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Expect,  to  gappose,  to  belieye.    A  common  nortiieni  ezpiiBS- 
don. 

F. 
Faa.    See  Faw. 
Facb,  Fbacx,  die  eoal  walL 

Facsho,  FsAOCBiry  neaily  the  flame  ai  Cliat,  "wliieli  we. 
Fad,  or  Faud,  a  bimdle  or  tnun  of  ctrsw.    BKn.feald^  plica. 

Fr.  fardoam*    It  also  means  fiiHd;    as^  twee-faud,  tliree- 

fjAQcJ,  &C.9  f.  0.  two-fold,  three-Mdy  to. 
Fadox,  a  bundle  of  sticks,  a  ftigot.    Swed.  fiiggi^i  onenire. 
Fadge,  a  small  flat  loaf,  or  thiol:  cak<».    Fr.  fouttce^  a  bun. 

It  is  also  applied  to  a  fat,  clumsy  person,  *^  a  great /odR^e." 

*'  Her  owdn  may  die  i'  the  field, 
Her  calves  and  kye  i'  the  byre, 
Aad  IHIute  neni^  (o  nyadl 
But  a  UA  fudge  by  the  flza."— 0»  BaBad. 

FADOTt  corpulent,  unwieldy,  having  a  shuffling  gait. 

Faffle,  to  saunter,  to  trifle,  to  fxjsshl&^-^to  faddle. 

Faikes  I  Bt  my  Faikss  !  a  kind  of  minced  oath  ;  equivalent 
to  faith,  upon  myfaUh — ^verily.    Sc,/<^«. 

Fail,  (idj.  means  soil  or  turf  as  used  in  the  North  in  a  fail 
dyke*  Perhaps  it  may  originally  have  had  the  same  origin 
as  yall,  a  sod  wall ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  great 
German  wall,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Bhine^  was  called 
the  Pfabl  or  the  Stakes,  from  the  materials  that  composed 
it.— iS'^  Arch.  ML.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  221. 

Fain,  glad,  earnestly  desirous. 

'*  Fair  words  make  fools/siin."— Prov. 
Sax.  fosgeny  IsBtus,  hUaris. 

"  Ah  York,  no  man  allTe  so  Soi^  m  I."-H6Kal;.,^2  Ueniry  VI. 

"  Thai  feuid  off  all  thair  company 
That  thar  wes  but  a  ynman  slayne 
And  lowyt  CK>d,  and  wes  ttaJlfeyne 
And  blyth  that  thai  eschapyt  sua/*— T^  Bmoe. 

"  In  all  the  hons  ther  n'  as  so  litel  a  knave, 
Ne  no  wight  eUes,  that  he  n'  as  full  fain 
For  that  my  lord  Dan  John  was  come  again." 

Chaueerf'-lTie  Sh^pnwnne's  Tale, 
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Faib,  a  present  at  or  firom  a  fiur — a  fairing. 

Faib,  Faiult,  evidently^  manifestly.  *^  IVa/air  swindling." 
**  "Eiefairfy  cheated  me." 

FAi»-PALL-T0Uy  FAiR-BEFALL-TOUy  a  common  benediction--a 
blessing  attend  you. 

Faibt-buttbb,  a  fongoos  excrescence,  sometimes  fonnd  abont 
roots  of  old  trees.  After  great  rains,  and  in  a  certain  de- 
gree of  pvtre&ctiony  it  is  reduced  to  a  consistency,  winch, 
together  with  its  colour,  makes  it  not  unlike  butter. 
When  met  with  in  houses  it  is  reckoned  lucky. 

Faibt-monbt,  found  treasure.    The  discovery,  if  revealed, 

was  supposed  to  bring  on  the  blabber's  ruin. 

*'  A  prince's  secrets  are  like  fidry  foyours. 
Wholesome  if  kept,  bat  poison  if  dlsooTered." 

Honest  Man*t  Fortune. 

Faibt-pipes,  small  tobacco  pipes,  of  an  ancient  and  clumsy 
form,  frequently  found  in  ploughed  fields  in  the  North  of 
England.  They  are  also,  it  seems,  met  with  in  Ireland, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  those  singular  entrench- 
ments, popularly  called  Danish  forts,  but  which,  more 
probably,  were  the  villages  or  settlements  of  the  native 
Irish.  See  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  pipes,  with  a  curious 
paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  Anthologia  Hibemica,  for 
May,  I7dd. 

Faibt-binos,  green  and  highly  verdant  circles,  frequently 
visible  in  meadows  and  pastures ;  around  which,  accord- 
ding  to  our  traditionary  accounts  of  Fairy  Mythology,  the 
popular  elves  or  **  pretty  creatures,**  were  accustomed  to 
dance  by  moonlight,  in  their  nocturnal  scenes  of  reveliy 
and  merriment.  In  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  luxuriant  imagination  of  the  im- 
mortal poet  should  overlook  so  characteristic  a  trait  of  the 
Fairies.  Accordingly,  we  find  Prospero,  in  the  Tempest, 
thus  invoking  them : — 

**  You  demy-pnppeto,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  ^fwen-sour  Hnfflett  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  yon  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms.** 
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Dr.  Withering^  in  his  Botanical  Arrangement,  Vol.  lY .,  p. 
277,  states,  that  these  circles  are  cansed  by  the  growth  of 
an  agaric,  which  he  fnllj  describes.    They  have  also,  with 
less  probability,  been  attributed  to  the  circnmgyratory 
borrowings  of  the  mole. 
Fall,  to  f&ll  with  child,  to  become  pregnant. 
Falls,  the  divisions  of  a  large  arable  field  attached  to  a  vil- 
lage— annnally  coltivated  in  a  fixed  rotation  of  crops* 
Familous,  relating  to  a  fuooily.    ^^  'Tis  a  famU&us  complaint." 
Fand,  for  fomid.    Retained  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Johnson  says. 
It  is  proper  to  state,  in  the  North  of  England  also. 
*'  Tliai  fiMd  meit  till  his  eompany 
And  serwyt  him  ftill  bamely."— 2V  Bruee, 
**  Alas  for  wae !  quo  William's  Wat, 
Alaek  for  thee  my  heart  is  sair  I 
I  never  cam  bye  the  fair  Dodhead 
That  ever  I  fa/nd  thy  basket  bare.*'-^aiiil0  IW^r, 

FA2980KB,  fiedntish,  i.  e,  fiuntsome. 

Fantohb-oobn,  lank,  or  light  com. — ^Fantome-hat,  light, 
well-gotten  hay.     V,  Ray. 

Farand,  8.  state  of  preparation  for  a  journey— fashion,  man- 
ner, custom, — Fabanb-man,  a  traveller  or  itinerant  mer- 
chant.— Fabant,  a.  equipped  for  a  journey — ^fashioned, 
shaped ;  as  figkHng-farant^  in  the  fighting  way  or  &shion ; 

toeUy  or  iU-faranif  well  or  ill-looking. — ^^^0  Aud-pabamt, 

"  He  had  wychtmen  and  weiliyiirand 
Armyt  elenly,  bath  fate  and  hand."— 2V  Bruee, 

*'  She  knew  non  snche  in  her  lande. 
So  goodlie  a  man  and  wel  farrand.** 

Bomanee  4tflpomedon,  in  Warton,  VoULp.  196. 

All  these  expressions  may  be  traced  to  the  old  verb^r^, 
to  go,  to  travel.  Sax.  faran,  Dan.  fare.  Swed.  fara. 
We  may,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Willan,  wonder  at  the  ideas 
of  foresight,  preparation,  and  formal  style,  connected  with 
a  journey  in  our  island  ;  but  on  reverting  to  the  time  of 
the  Heptarchy,  when  no  collateral  facilities  aided  the  tra- 
veller, we  shall  be  convinced  that  a  journey  of  any  consi- 
derable extenty  must  have  been  an  undertaking  that  would 
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require  much  preyions  calculation,  and  nice  amngement. 
Indeed,  within  the  last  century,  a  journey  from  N^oastle 
to  London,  was  coneddered  so  perilous  an  enterprise,  that 
the  trayeller,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  regularly  mode 
his  will,  and  arranged  his  most  important  affairs,  brfore 
his  departure*  Such,  however,  in  the  present  days  (^ 
scientiie  impreremeBt,  is  the  rapidity  of  Tehicular  con* 
veyance,  t^at,  the  journey  hetween  London  and  Newcastle 
is  now  perfonnedy  by  railway,  in  ten  hours  and  a  half,  and 
from  the  latter  place  to  Edinburgh  in  twelve  hours  : — -in 
1712,  the  journey  between  the  two  capitals  was  advertised 
to  be  performed  in  thirteen  da^Sy  without  stoppages,  Deo 
ffolente. 
Farantlt,  ttdv.  orderly,  in  regular  or  established  modes. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  the  learned  historian  of  Hallam- 
shire,  who  is  peculiarly  conversant  with  the  dialectical 
varieties  and  archaical  words  of  that  part  of  Yorkshire, 
and  to  whose  friendly  attention  I  am  indebted  for  a  valu- 
able MS.  communication,  informs  me,  that  the  HallamsMre 
sense  of  fiarantly  is  not  exactly  that  which  I  and  others 
have  given  to  it.  It  includes,  says  he,  more  of  good  hu- 
mour—social qualities.  His  conjecture  upon  it  is,  that  it 
is  in  ftdl,  faMrant-num-likey  and  that  it  expresses  those  qua- 
lities by  which  the  itinerant  merchant  was  accustomed  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  country,  whose  periodical  arrival  was  probably 
considered  (as  indeed  it  is  by  some  now)  as  an  important 
sera  in  an  ulivaried  life* 
Fare,  to  near  or  approach*  ^*  The  cow  fares  a-calving." 
Fabuss,  or  Fbrlies,  trifles,  unusual  or  unexpected  things. 
*'  Spying  farfies,"  making  a  wonder  of  every  day,  or  trifling 
matters.    Sax./(9r/t0,sufoitus.    ^^QroUfdrUg,    lA^ferUg. 

"  Wlia  herkned  e?er  slyke  tk/trly  thing." 

Chaucer  t—The  Reve't  TcUe. 

* '  On  Malveme  hilles 
Me  b«fel  a/«fi^."— PltfraPIotpman. 
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Fabk,  or  FARBN-TicKLEDy  freckled^  sun  bnmt. — Faen-tickles, 
freokloB  on  the  skin,  ocoasioned  by  the  influence  of  the 
mm ;  said  to  be  bo  called  from  resembling  the  seeds  of  the 
ient^-rfredded  with  fern  ;  but,  periiaps,  fair  and  tickled, 
fiur  and  freckled.  Mi^or  Thain  refers  me  to  Svred,  fr&kna, 
plnr.  fr&hMT,  freckles. 

Fash,  v.  to  trouble^  to  tease,    ^^  I  cannot  be  faeVdy    Fr. 

faeher,  to   vex.'*— Fash^  «.  trouble,  care,  anxiety.      Fr. 

/aeA«rfe.-^FA8Hous^  a.  troublesome.    ¥t,  faeheuxyfackenue. 

"  Bhe  never  entered  where  he  was,  but  Ineontynent  she  had  the 
siekhess  of  her  sore  side,  die  was  soyfaMehed  with  hhs."— 27k«  1^' 
Hal  Words  of  the  Queen  of  8eote*  Lettera*  Bee  Sadler's  State  Piq^ers, 
V.  II.  p.  389. 

Fashious,  troublesome. 

**  The  way  of  proceeding  was  ftuJUoue,  both  to  ns  and  the  English 
Commissioner."— BaiSid'tf  Lettert, 

FASTBBN's-EyEN,  Shrove  Tuesday  evening.    The  eve  of  the 

^at  fast  as  preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of 

Lent. 

'*  And  on  the  fijuteryngia  etoj/n  rycht 
In  the  begynning  oW  the  nycht. 
To  the  oastell  thai  tuk  thair  way."--3%«  Bruee. 

FAST-sHot,  in  coal-mining,  when  a  shot  has  discharged  with- 
out disturbing  the  coal,  escaping  by  the  fiicings,  it  is  said 
to  be  hfast-ehoU 

Fat,  a  vat,  or  large  tub.    See  Gtlb-fat. 

Fat-hbn,  goose  foot,  or  fnuck  weed — growing  rank  in  mafnured 
land.    Chmopodium  album,     V.  Moor. 

Fau.    See  Faw. 

Faud,  Fad,  a  fold  yard. — Pin-faud,  a  pinfold.  Sax.  fiMy 
stabulum. 

Faitgh,  fallow.  My  friend,  Mr.  Wilbraham,  says,  ^'  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  word ;"  but  it  seems  allied,  I  think,  to 
lA.faaga,  polire,  or  Su.-Got. /eia  Yel  foeia,  puigare. 

Fault,  a  check,  dislocation,  or  disturbance,  of  the  coal  fidd. 

Faubd,  fashioned.  '^  lU-faurcP* — ^iU  fistvoured  or  plain  ;  and 
weelfamr^dy  well  favoured  or  handsome.    Ital.  /otfo— ma^ 
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fcAU>*  In  the  Promptorium  Parvnlomm  are  Clericoruiiiy 
a  very  rare  old  English  and  Latin  Dictionary,  printed  in 
1499,  but  compiled  about  1440,  we  find,  ^'  comly  or  well 
fa/rynge  in  shape ;  elegans ;"  and  in  Herman's  Vulgaria, 
published  in  1519,  we  have,  ^^  he  looked  wnfoHngJ^^  aspectu 
fuit  incomposito."  Well  faring  looks  is  still  a  common 
expression.    8ee  Vasllsj}. 

Pause,  cunning.  This  word  is  used  as  an  adjectiye,  but  is 
eyidently  the  Saxon  fox  ;  and  it  describes  those  qualities 
in  man  which  are  popularly  attributed  to  that  animal. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  as  sharp,  cleyer. 

FAt7T,  or  Faute,  a  fault.    The  old  form  of  the  word. 

Favour,  to  resemble,  to  have  a  similar  countenance  or  ap- 
pearance. ^^  He  fawmtB  his  &ther."  The  use  of  this 
word  is  not  confined  to  Cheshire,  as  Mr.  Wilbraham  sup- 
poses. 

Faw,  Faw-oano,  a  general  name  in  Northumberland  for  all 
sorts  of  wandering  people,  who  go  about  in  companies, 
encamp  by  the  highway  sides  in  summer,  and  are  employ- 
ed in  making  and  selling  besoms  and  Tending  crockery 
ware.  Most  of  them,  as  remarked  by  my  firiend,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  from  whose  recent  History  I  haye  adopted  the 
above  description,  are  desperate  poachers  both  in  the  field 
and  fold  yards.  Like  the  gipsies,  the  female  branches 
practise  palmistry  and  fortune  telling,  and  deal  in  various 
departments  of  the  black  art.  In  Lodge's  Illustrations  of 
Brit.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  135,  is  a  curious  letter  from  the 
Justices  of  Durham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  in  the  North,  dated  the  19th  Jan., 
1549,  concerning  the  gipsies  and  faws.  There  was  a 
Johnnie  FaWy  who  styled  himself  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little 
Egypt,  with  whom  that  gallant  monarch,  James  lY.  of 
Scotland,  found  it  necessary,  or  thought  it  prudent,  to  en- 
ter into  a  treaty.  Queen  Mary,  also,  granted  a  writ  in 
his  favour.  From  him  and  his  tribe  arose  the  appellation 
of  /atcw,  and  faw-gang^  as  applied  to  this  singular  race  of 
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Border  gipsies.  In  more  recent  times^  old  Will  Fmo  was 
king  or  leader  of  one  of  these  gangs.  Since  this  was  writ- 
ten^  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  probable  Johnnie  de- 
rived his  name  from  his  tribe^  and  from  the  etymon  of 
the  word  we  must  refer  to  the  Sax.  fah^  a  foe^  for  they  were 
foes  to  all  around  them. 

'*  FranciB  Heron,  King  of  ye  Fawt,  bur.  [at  Jarrow]  13  Jan.  1766.** 

Sharpest  Cfmmieon  MirabiU. 

Fat,  or  Fbt,  a  word  used  by  ship  carpenters  before  a  piece 
of  timber  is  placed.    **  It  fc^s  fieur."    It  is  likely  to  fit. 

FBAdGATB,  impudent,  brazen-fiiced.    **  A  feaciffaie  jade." 

Feal,  to  hide ;  especially  any  thing  surreptitiously  obtained. 
*' He  that /eo^  can  find."  Prav,  Isl./e/9  occultare.  The 
French  haye  a  term,  filer  aa  corde,  to  go  the  way  to  the 
gallows. 

Fbabful,  yery,  exceeding.  **  Fearful  sorry** — ^very  sorry. 
The  word  is  common,  also,  in  the  sense  of,  awful,  frightfiil. 
A  fearful  sight ;  &fear/ul  man ;  t.  e.  a  ai^ht,  or  a  man,  to 
cause  fear  in  the  beholders. 

Feat,  neat,  dexterous.  Su.-Got.  fatt,  apt,  ready.  Swed. 
fcttty  disposed,  inclined— /o^a,  to  comprehend. 

Featlt,  dextrously.    "  She  dances /«»*^.'*     Winter^ a  Tale. 

Fbck,  might,  activity,  abundance.  Perhaps,  Sax.  faeck, 
space.  In  Scotland,  feck  means  the  greater  portion,  either 
of  time,  or  of  number.  Germ,  fachy  a  portion  or  compart- 
ment; einfachy  single ;  tweyfaeh,  double ;  mehrfach,  many 
fold. 

Feckful,  strong,  powerful,  active,  zealous,  brawny. 

Fbckle,  to  entangle. 

Feckless,  weak,  feeble,  helpless,  inefficient,  ineffectual. 

Feedino-stobm,  a  storm  slowly  on  the  increase;  applied 
particularly  to  a  snow  storm. 

Feeder,  «.  in  a  coal  mine  is  a  discharge  of  water. 

Feel,  to  smell,  a  very  common  peculiarity  in  the  North. 

Feo,  the  name  invariably  given  by  the  vulgar  to  fig.  Germ« 
feiffe.  The  word  is  also  used  for  what  is  of  no  value.  ^^  A 
feg  for  you." 
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FsiNPy  devil — used  thn&^^^feind  a  bit."    Devil  a  bit. 

'*  For  feind  a  crum  of  the  echo  fiftwifl." 

Alex.  8eott  to  his  hearL 

Fell,  8,  a  rocky  hill,  a  monntain  or  common  scaroeljr  admit- 
ting of  cultivation^ — ^£reqi;iently  nsed  for  any  moor  or  open 
waste,  though  properly  a  high  or  alpine  tract  only.  Isl. 
feUi  one  mountain  resting  on  another.  Sn.-Got.  fiaeUy  a 
ridge  of  mountains.    Germ.  feUy  a  rock. 

*'  Betwene  the/dU*  and  the  ae 
Thare  thai  fiind  a  hale  countrd, 
And  in  all*  gocBs  abovndand.''~fFynt0t0M. 

Fell,  a.  sharp,  keen.    Hence  ^e^/,  savage,  cruel,  &c. 

•<  Ther  n'is  ywis  no  serpent  ao  croei 
Whan  man  tredeth  on  his  tail,  ne  half  nofU 
As  woman  is  when  she  hath  eaoi^t  an  ire, 
Yeray  vengeance  is  than  all  hire  desire." 

Chaueer—The  Sompnoure'e  Tale. 

Fellon,  a  disease  in  cows,  occasioned  by  cold.  Skinner  de- 
rives it  from  Sax.  felle^  cruel,  on  account  of  the  anguish 
the  complaint  occasions;  and  the  autiior  of  the  Crav. 
Gloss,  from  Dut*  felen  or  feyUn^  to  fail ;  because  milch 
cows,  which  are  subject  to  \%^  £ul  of  giving  their  milik ;  or 
from  haUeny  to  bow  or  hang  down»  as  the  udders  of  <H>ws 
are  freqyaently  enlarged  in  this  disease.  I  m^y  %dd  Ital. 
feUoy  whence  the  augmentative/e/Zon^,  the  obvious  primitive 
oifehn^ — about  the  derivation  of  which  much  noqaense  has 
been  written.  See  Black.  Comm.  Vol.  IV.  p.  95.  Spenser 
uses  fehn  exactly  as  Ariosto  or  Tasso  feUone,  After  all, 
the  most  probable  etymon  is  Germ,  felly  a  hide,  becaufle 
the  disease,  if  not  primarily  there,  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  remarkable  hardness,  even  to  cracking,  in  tb^  skin, 
which  scQms  clinging  to  the  parts  below.  Hence,  too,  the 
cutaneous  disease  mentioned  in  the  next  article. 

Fellon,  a  name  given  to  a  cutaneous  eruption  in  children. 

Feltbb,  or  Fbltre,  to  entangle,  to  clot  together.  1^  Todd's 
John,  it  is  derived  from  Ital.  feUrare ;  to  which  may  be 
added  Germ.  faUeny  to  plait,  to  fold. 

"  Hi8/ettre(i  locks  that  on  his  bosom  fell"— iile»<r/a«. 
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Femmeb,  Fbjbhheb,  weaky  sl^nder^  feeble.  lal,fr€mwrf  mol- 
lis. 

Fen,  to  appear  to  do  any  thing  neatly  or  adroitly — ^not  to  be 
detenred  by  shame.  ^^  I  cannot  /my*^  signifies  I  am  re- 
strained  by  a  sort  of  awe  arising  from  the  presenee  of  some 
pevson  for  whom  I  have  a  respect  or  dread.-*-F«NS0ME9 
neat,  becoming,  adroit.  Swed.  finUi§,  mventiye,  qnii^  at 
Go^triyancey  ready  at  expedients^ 

Fend,  to  endeavour,  to  make  shift,  to  be  indnstrions,  to 
struggle  with  difficulties,  to  ward  off.  ^*  He/m<fo  hard  for 
a  living."  It  is  also  used  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  a  per- 
son's health ;  as  ^'  how  fends  it ;"  t .  e,  how  are  yon  in 
health. — Fbitdt,  good  at  making  a  shifty  warding  off  wanty 
carefiily  provident.  Fmd  is  a^  old  word  for  supports  It 
is  used  in  the  last  sense  in  the  **  Battle  (tf  Otterboame>" 
Scotch  Ed. 

'*  The  desr  cias  wild  oa  hiU  and  dale^ 
Tina  birda  fly  wild  from  tree  to  tree  i 
But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  kale 
lofend  my  men  and  me." 

Fekd  and  pbovb,  to  argue  and  defend.^^^iMk^  (defend)  is 
here  used  in  the  French  sense — to  'fend  and  prove^to  dfin^ 
and  prove.  So  still  in  pleading.  In  a  letter  firom  Bobert 
Constable,  the  spy,  to  Sir  Ralj^  Sadler  {see  State  Papers, 
V.  2,  p,  137)  he  says,  ^  bat  I  trust  yon  wS\  not  constrayn 
me  \^pr<m  cmdftndJ* 

JFbnbt,  clever  at  providing  for  ow^self ;  a  ^^fenfy  body  is 
one  that  can  shift  for  him  or  herseU 

Fere,  FisrE|  a  brother,  fid^id^  or  companion*  Sav.  fera^ 
socius.  ^  Plajf-fer^^'-'^  play-foUow.  B^  tlie  ballad  of 
^^  AM  Lang  SyneJ*  The  word  is  used  for  a  husband,  by 
Spenser,,  in  the  Faerie  Queene.  So  for  a  wile^  in  the  epi- 
taph quoted  in  J%e  SpeoUOor. 

"  How  now,  who  Beth  here  ? 
I,  Robin  of  Doncaitflie 
And  Margaret,  my  Af««" 
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FsBLTy  V,  to  wonder. — Fsblt,  s,  a  wonder.    See  Fablibs. 

'*  That  nyoht  thai  spak  commonly 
Off  thi^  within,  and  had/erly 
That  thai  swa  stout  defena  had  maid."— 27^  Bruee. 

FssTy  V.  to  bind  or  place  out  an  apprentice  under  an  inden- 
ture.   Sax.  festnian,    Sn.-Got.  faesta,  to  fasten  or  confirm. 

Fest^  or  Thb  Fest,  s.  a  place  on  the  Quay,  Newcastle,  where 
keelmen  receive  their  orders — the  fastening.  Germ,  fest, 
the  place  for  making  fast. 

Festin,  or  Fessen,  to  fasten. 

**  Here  sail  they  fettin  the  cord  to  his  neok." 

Lyndsay'e  Three  EttaUli. 

FESTiNO-FENNYy  monoy  given  by  way  of  earnest,  to  a  servant, 
when  hired  or  retained  in  service.  Among  the  Saxons  a 
fesHfunan  signified  a  snrety  or  pledge. 

Fettle,  v.  to  pat  in  order,  to  repair  or  mend  anything  that 
is  broken  or  defective.  Dr.  Johnson  explains  this  word, 
**  to  do  trifling  business,  to  ply  the  hands  without  labour," 
and  calls  it  a  cant  word  from  feel.  Mr.  Todd  corrects  this 
mistake  ;  and,  quoting  Grose's  definition,  which  is  different 
from  that  here  assigned  to  it,  thinks  it  probably  comes  from 
Su.-Got.  fykt,  studium.  The  word  in  Cheshire,  has  the 
same  meaning  as  that  which  I  have  given,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
braham  says,  it  appears  to  him  to  be  derived  with  some 
deflection  of  the  word  faire,  to  do,  which  itself  comes  from 
the  Latin  fttcere.  The  nearest  which  occurs  to  him  is  the 
old  French  word/ai^tfre,  which  has  exactly  the  same  mean- 
ing as  our  substantive  y^^,  and  is  explained  by  Roquefort, 
in  his  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Bomaine,  by  fofon,  mode, 
farmey  &c.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  consider  it  as  from 
the  same  root  as  Feat  ;  which  see. 

Fettle,  s.  order,  good  condition,  proper  repair.    Used  by 
Roger  Ascham,  in  his  Toxophilus.     V,  Grav.  Gloss. 

Feud,  a  family  war  on  the  Borders  in  days  past ;  the  fehde 
of  the  German  chivalry.    See  Deadly  Feud. 

Feuth,  Fouth,  fill,  indulgence,  plenty.      ^^Let  them  have 
their  feuth*' — give  them  enough  to  eat  or  drink. 
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FsWy  nmnber,  a  large  quantity.  ^^  A  good  ftfiitf* — *^  a  gay 
fevf* — ^what  our  Southern  neighbours  call  ^^  a  good  many.*' 

Few,  is  also  used  for  a  small  quantity ;  as  a  ^'  little  feu> 
broth ;''  originally,  perhaps,  a  few  hrowy  the  Scotch  for 
broth,  and  taken  in  England  for  the  plural. 

FiDGiNG,  uneasy,  impatient,  restless.    ^^  Fidging  fidn." 

FiKB,  V.  to  fidget,  to  be  restless,  or  busied  about  trifles.  Su.- 
Got.  fikay  cursitare.  Swed.  fikay  to  be  eagerly  in  search 
of. — FiKE,  FiKEs,  8,  restlessness,  trifling  cares.  **  To  have 
thejlkes** — FiKT,  a.  fidgetty,  itchy,  minutely  troublesome. 

FiLB,  to  soil,  to  foul — ^to  defile.    Sax.  afykm,  contaminare. 
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For  Banqao'8  bume  have  I>n0<{  mymind.*' 

SfuOu.t—Maebah,  Act  III.  Se,  L 

Fnn>,  to  feel.    Fand,  felt.    Veiy  common  in  the  North. 

FiNKLB,  the  plant  fennel. — Dur,    Sax./ynd,    Ger.  feneM, 

FiNNiKT,  trifling,  scrupulously  particular— ^teo/. 

FippLE,  a  name  for  the  under  lip.  V.  Jam.  fa^pU.  A  per- 
son is  said  to  ^^  hang  his  fippU^*  when  he  looks  sulky  or 
discontented.    In  *^  Feblis  to  the  Fk^,*'  it  is  used  as  a 

verb— 

"  He  flppau  lyk  ane  fi^lerleB  fole." 

FiBB-DAHP,  the  inflammable  air,  or  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
of  coal  mines. 

"  The  aeeidentB  arisiiig  from  the  explosion  of  the  Jtre-damp  or  in- 
flammable gas  of  eoal  mines,  mixed  with  atmospherical  air,  are 
annaally  becoming  more  frequent  and  more  destractlTe  in  the 
collieries  in  the  north  of  England."— £Sr  H.  Davy, 

Fins-FANOED,  fire  bitten.     F.  Jam.  vo.  fyrefa/ngU. 
FiREFLAUOHT,  lightning,  a  flash  of  fire.    Scfireflatteht, 

**  The  wyfBs  cast  ap  ane  hiddwonsxell 
Qnhen  aU  the  zonnkeris  zokkit 
Alls  fers  as  (mjfyr  flatuihHs  fell 
Freikis  on  the  feild  yn  flokit" 

Chiritt  Kirk  on  the  Chnm, 

YiBijcyty  or  Ft7RL0T,  a  measure. 

First,  next  ensuing.    Quite  peculiar  to  the  North.    A  friend 
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well  acqnainted  with  our  northern  dialect^  in  a  commoiii- 
cation  to  me,  after  my  former  edition,  sayB,  **  I  remember 
Dr.  Cookson,  late  Canon  of  Windsor,  telling  me  that)  when 
he  went  to  his  rectoiy  in  Norfolk,  he  invited  the  neighbour- 
ing gently  who  had  called  on  him,  to  dinner,  on  Thursday 
first.  Nobody  oame,  but  on  the  following  Thursday,  which 
nnluddly  happ^ed  to  be  the  Ist  of  July,  they  aU  came 
and  found  Mm.  Cookson  unproTided." 

FiBST-vooir,  the  name  giyen  to  the  person  who  first  enters  a 
dwelling-house  on  New  Teat's  2>ay-^regarded  by  the  to- 
perstitions  and  the  credulous  as  influencing  the  fiite  of  the 
family,  especially  the  fieur  part  of  it,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  In  order  to  exclude  all  suffpected  or  unlucky 
persons,  I  find,  it  is  customary  for  one  of  the  damsels  to 
engage,  beforehand,  some  &youred  youth,  who--dated 
with  so  signal  a  mark  of  female  distinction — gladly  comes 
earfy  in  the  moming-^and  never  empty  handed-^to  offer 
the  grafulaticma  of  the  season.  Should  a  woman  enter 
first,  it  is  considered  unpropitious,  be  sh6  loyeiy  as  an 
angeL 

Fish,  an  instrument  used  by  miners  for  recovering  lost  buck- 
ets or  clacks. 

FissLB,  or  FisTLB,  to  make  a  rustling  noise,  to  fidget.  Teut* 
futsdeny  agitare. 

FiTT,  to  vend  and  load  coals.  An  application  of  the  usual 
verb  \x>  fiity  to  a  particular  purpose.  F.  Brand's  Hist. 
Newc.  Vol.  II.  p.  272. — Fitters,  persons  who  vend  and 
load  coals-^^^tn^  ships  with  cargoes. — Ruitning-fittebs, 
their  deputies. 

Fix-fax,  gristle,  the  great  white  tendon  of  the  necks  of  ani- 
mals.   Qerm,  flftchse. 

Fiz,  to  scorch,  to  fly  off,  to  make  a  hissing  noise.    Isl.  fysa, 

FizzER,  a  singing  hinny  mthwU  spice.    See  Sinoino  Hinnie. 

Flacker,  Flecker,  to  flutter,  to  vibrate  like  the  wings  of  a 
bird  under  alarm,  to  quiver.  Su.-Got.  fleekra.  Germ. 
flackem^-^Flieker  is  used  by  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare. 
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FtiAFF,  to  flap. 


*<Then  doabt  ye  not  athouaand  J^^n^i  flags, 
Nor  horrible  cries  of  hideous  heathen  haiKS.*' 

Hudion's  Jv^/UK 

FiaAFFer,  the  same  as  Flackeb,  Fleckbb  ;  whicli  see, 
FLAOy  a  piece  of  green  sward,  cast  with  a  spade ;  formerly 

used  instead  of  thatch,  for  cottages  and  out-buildings,  &c. 
FiAH,  Flaw,  a  square  piece  of  turi^  dried  and  used  as  fuel. 

S&x.fleanf  to  flay  ofiF.    Dan.  flaae^  to  flay. 
Flaik,  or  Flbck,  a  portion  or  space  of  stall ;  so  denominated 
.  to  this  day  by  the  fish  women  in  Newcastle.    Germ,  flecks 

a  spot  of  ground,  a  place.    ^'  Aw've  had  a  flaik  in  this 

market  thur  sixty  year."*-0/(7  Dolly  /Simpson, 
Flaik,  Flake,  b,  wooden  frame  at  the  top  of  a  kitchen  for 

keeping  oat  cakes  upon. 

Flam,  a  violent  fall,  a  heavy  stroke.    Teut,fl(Me, 

Flano,  the  old  preterite  offline;  still  in  common  use. 

**  Sa  weiU  has  thaim  defendit  thar, 
That  ledden  to  the  ground  ^tudJkmg.**^l%eBruee. 

Flaknen,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  flanneL  Welsh,  ffwla" 
nen  ;  which  Davies  derives  from  guHcm^  wool. 

Flappeb-ghasted,  frightened,  as  if  by  a  ghost.  Major  Moor 
Yok^flakher-gaxtedy  in  the  sense  of  astonished,  confused. 

Flappt,  wild,  irregular,  unsteady.    "  An  old  flappy  body." 

Flatlins,  plainly,  peremptory. 

"  But  thai  sa  gret  defend  that  maid, 
That  war  abowyne  apon  the  wall 
That  oft  leddris,  and  men  with  all. 
Thai  gert  faJXflatUngia  on  the  ground." 

7%e  Bruce. 

Flatt,  in  a  coal  mine,  the  situation  where  the  horses  take  the 

coal  tubs  from  the  putters. 
Flauohteb,  the  thin  turf  turned  up  when  ground  is  pared. 

IbL,  floff'toffy  csBspites  graminei. 
Flaxtt,  Flouoht,  a  roll  of  wool  carded  ready  for  spinning. 

Germ,  flauschy  a  tuft  of  wool,  a  handful. 
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Flat,  to  frighten. — Flat'd,  affiighted,  terrified,  tunorooB. 
*^  AVs  flayed^^  Pm  afraid. — Flaying,  an  apparition  or 
hobgoblin.-- -Flat-somk,  frightfdl. — Flat-craw,  a  scare 
crow.    Probably  connected  with  Germ.^teAen,  to  fly  away. 

"  Cum  on,  idiii  freir,  and  be  no«ht>t0^, 
The  king  our  maister  man  be  obeytt.** 

£yn<{M^'«  Thru  EtUtUie, 

"01  sleep  saft,  and  I  wake  aft. 
Its  lang  since  sleeping  ynafleyed  from  me." 

Kimnont  WOlie. 

**  A  wee  thing  Jtoy*  eoward8.'*-H60.  Prov. 

Fleched,  spotted,  streaked.    lA.flecha^  discolor.    Dan.^^l, 

and  Swed.^^,  a  stain,  spot,  blot. 
Flee,  v.  to  fly.    S&x.Jleoffan, — Flee,  s.  a  fly.    Sbx.Jleoge. 

**  Waite,  what  thing  we  may  not  li^Uy  haye, 
Therafter  wol  we  cry  all  day  and  craye. 
Forbede  us  thing,  and  that  deslen  we ; 
Pzese  onns  fast,  and  thanne  wol  we  JIm." 

ChiOMeerr-Th/6  Wife  aS  Bathe's  Prologue. 

Flee-bt-thb-skt,  a  silly,  flirting,  absurdly  dressed,  giggling 
girl — a  wanton  hussy — any  silly  body. 

Fleech,  to  supplicate  in  a  flattering  manner,  to  wheedle. 
TeaUJletsen. — Fleechino,  flattering,  supplicating,  or,  ac- 
cording to  ^^  The  Bee"  earnestly  entreating,  with  a  desire 
to  gain  any  one  over  to  the  purpose  wanted,  by  artfully 
drawing  them  to  form  a  good  opinion  of  thefleecher. 

"  Schirs,  freixis  wold  neyer  I  yow  assare, 
That  ony  prelatis  usit  preiching 
And  prelatis  take  on  them  that  core 
Freiris  wold  get  nathlng  for  their  jleioAin^." 

Lyndsay'e  Three  EstaUU, 

Fleeino-batheb,  the  large  dragon  fly;  chiefly  seen  about 
ponds  and  marshes.  (Eshna  grandis.  The  vulgar  are 
afraid  of  being  stung  by  it ;  from  which  circumstance  it  is, 
in  some  places,  called  a  sta/nging  eather^  and,  in  others,  a 
tanging  nedder;  both  meaning  a  stinging  adder,  I  shall 
only  add,  that  in  Aelfric's  Glossaiy  we  &adjle(mde  naeddre* 
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Fleet,  shallow ;  as  a  fleet  pan  or  vessel ;  fle^  water.  Sax. 
fleding  flomSy  inimdatio;  hemoQ  fleety  a  creek  where  the 
tide  flows. 

Fleet-milk,  milk  without  cream ;  fipom  old  verb  flecty  to 
skim. 

FLBEBy  to  moek  at,  to  grin  with  scorn.  See  Flibe  ;  which 
seems  cognate.  Stabbes,  in  his  violent  philippic,  the  Ana- 
tomic of  Abuses,  uses  the  word  in  describing  the  church- 
ales  of  his  day. 

'*  ThfiA  the  fo<di8h  people  they  looke,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they 
jKmtv,  «nd  mount  upon  foxmes  and  pewee,  to  see  these  goodly 
pageants  solemnised  in  this  sort" 

Flbndxbs,  shreds,  broken  pieces,  splinters.  I  fonaerly  re- 
ferred to  Put.  flmiera;  but,  according  to  Ihre,  the  true 
origin  of  the  word  is  the  Gothic  flingcky  firustrum,  utpote 
quod  percutiendo  rumpitur. 

«<  The  moon  mm  dear,  the  day  diew  near. 
The  spears  in  JleiK{ar«  flew. 
But  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Ere  day  the  Scotsmen  slew."— BafO;  (KfOtUrbwrM. 
'*  The  bow  infienders  flew.*'— Cftrife  Kirk  on  the  Oreen. 

FLBSfiSB,  a  butcher.  Nearly  obsolete  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, though  in  Scotland  it  is  still  common.  In  Newcastle 
there  was  formerly  a  place  called  Flesher  RaWy  where  the 
fltihers  or  butchers  resided. 

Flick,  a  side  or  flitch  of  bacon.    Sax.^»o00,  succidia. 

«  Another  bronghte  a  spyoke 
Of  bacon  jUeJte."—i89te{ton. 

Fliooed,  fledged.    **  Fligg^d  ower  the  doup**    Isl.  fl^gry 

volucris.    KencefliffgerSy  young  birds  that  can  fly. 
Fling,  to  dance  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  in  the  JBtghland 

Fling,    Perhaps  from  Swed.  jf^^^a,  to  romp. 
Flint,  the  core  of  an  animal's  com. 
Flire,  to  laugh,  or  rather  to  have  a  countenance  expressive 

of  laughter,  without  laughing  out.    Isl.  flyra,  subridere.. 

There  is  a  Scotch  expression,  to  Jfyre  the  face,  to  be  in  a 

fierce  passion. 
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FLoaiaiQ,  a  wanton  giggling  lass— Hin  onsteady  girl. 

Flisk,  to  skip  or  bounce.    Swed.  JUsMy  to  langb  inunode* 
ratelj.-^FLisKT,  frolicksome.    **  She's  a  rare  flisfy  jade.'' 

Flit,  to  remove  from  one  habitation  to  another.  .  Sn.-Got.  \ 

Jtytta.  Dan.  fyUe.  Swed.fyUa. — Futtino,  the  act  of  re- 
moyingthefdmitnre. — ^MooNLioHT-FLimNay  carrying  awaj 
at  night  the  household  goods  without  paying  Ihe  rent  to 
the  landlord — ^flying  the  country  for  debt.  FUtwUe  is  an 
old  term  for  an  amercement  where  a  person,  having  been 
a  fiigitive,  returned  of  his  own  accord,  or  without  a  license* 

Flitb,  to  scold,  to  make  a  great  noise.    Sax.,/Utofi»  to  brawl. 
So,flyt€. — Futing,  the  act  of  scolding  or  brawling. 

FuTT,  giddy,  light  headed,  nan  compos*     Sc.  j|{p^.—- Mr. 
Taylor  suggests  that  it  should  be  written,  JUgl^y  a^- 

Flotb,  to  flatten,  in  plastering. 

Flough,  Flow,  cold,  windy,  boisterous,  bleak.    ^  lii&Jkmgh 

weather."    **  Here's  9k  flow  day.''   Vumih*    The  word  seems 

alllied  to  Swed.yKlMffii^,  violent  respiration. 
FLOtJGHTEB,  or  Flowtbb,  a  fright.— Flouohtbrxd,  affiighted. 
FLt7CK,  FLt7CKEB,  or  Jbnnt-fluckeb,  a  flounder.    Sax.,/^. 
Fluh,  Flummebt,  using  an  illusory  pretext-^misleading  you 

to  expect  s<Hnething— deceitfulness. 
Flung,  deceived,  beaten.    **  He  was  BAdljflunffy  poor  man." 

Probably  a  metaphor  from  being  thrown  off  horseback ;  as 

also  he  was  thrown,  he  was  cast — both  which  phrases  are 

in  use. 
Flt-bt-nioht,  a  term  for  a  worthless  person,  who  gets  into 

debt,  and  runs  off,  leaving  the  house  empty. 
Foal,  the  youngest  in  the  rank  of  putters  in  a  coal  pit. 
Fog,  Fogg,  the  grass  grown  in  autumn  affcer  the  hay  is  mown 

— ^the  second  crop,  or  aftermath.    Law  L&t,  fo^t^ffium, 

**  One  with  another  they  would  lie  and  play. 
And  In  the  deep  fog  batten  all  the  day."— Drayton. 

Fog,  a  term  in  the  North  for  moss  ;  of  Danish  oiigm-^fuuff, 
Foggt,  a.  &t,  bloated.    Sc,  foggier  dull,  lumpish. 
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FoisT^  to  smell  musty.  Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  uses  to/tuf  y 
which  is  prohably  the  same  word. 

FoLLowiNo-sTONE,  the  loose  stone  lying  above  the  coal,  which 
comes  down  on  its  remoyal. 

FoLLT,  an  appropriate  designation  given  to  a  bailding,  not 
meant  for  use,  bat  for  ornament ;  or  to  one,  which  has 
not  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended. 

FooL-FLOuoHy  a  Christmas  Pageant ;  consisting  of  a  nmnber 
of  rosticsy  dressed  in  white,  and  bedizened  with  various 
coloured  ribbons — ^who  drag  a  plough  in  procession  up  and 
down  the  country  villages,  begging  money  to  drink,  in  al- 
lusion to  their  labours  having  ceased  in  that  severe  season. 
In  these  perambulations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  music,  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  tawdry  and  grotesque  figure  in  the 
habit  of  a  tcwnon,  denominated  the  Bessy,  as  well  as  by 
a  humourous  countryman,  called  the  JFW,  distinguish- 
ed by  a  still  more  antic  dress ;  and  whose  office  it  is—in 
which  he  is  very  assiduous — ^to  rattle  a  box  amongst  the 
spectators,  and  to  receive  their  donations.  When  any 
thing  is  given,  the  gratitude  of  the  party  is  expressed  by 
the  exclamation,  La/rge&l  but  if  not  requited  at  any 
house,  they  draw  the  plough  through  the  ground  in  front. 
The  money  thus  collected,  as  such  contributions  usually 
are,  is  afterwards  spent  in  feasting  and  conviviality.  This 
custom  is  of  veiy  ancient  origin,  derived  from  the  Feast  of 
Fools.  In  like  manner,  the  keelmen  in  Newcastle,  when 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Tyne  is  blocked  up  with  ice, 
sometimes  haul  a  boat  about  the  streets,  to  show  that  they 
are  deprived  of  their  ordinary  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Foot-alb,  or  Footino,  an  entertainment  given  on  taking  pos- 
session of  any  new  place  or  office — a  fine  imposed  on  a  be- 
ginner. 

Fond,  silly,  foolish.  An  old  Northern  word.  Su.-Got. 
/9ii^,  delirus,  stultns.    Swed.  f^nig^  foolish,  silly.^FoND- 
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AS-A-BfTzzoM,  remarkably  tally,  ridicnlonsly  good-natnred. 
— FoifDT,  or  FoNBLiNe,  a  fool.  Old  Bmtoii  naes  fbnd- 
Img. 

•*  The  direction  of  your  paquet  was  methonglit  fonddy  wrytten  by 
the  elerke  that  wrote  it,  irfaerin  he  nuketh  me  the  queue's  am- 
iMMBdoiir  seeydent  uiqMii  flie  frontifln  of  Seotland.**^*'  I  tnut 
you  will  eoneeyTe  that  1  write  nothing  faeieiit  either  of  any 
maliee  or  fimd  ignoranee."— Xtfftaiv  fiwn  8tr  Ba^  Saddler  to  Be- 
crOarv  CeeU,  1559.'* 

*'  To  starre  in  ftill  banu  wemfond  modeflty.** 

Dekkar't  Honett  Whore,  Part  U, 

FoBy  lest.  This  word  is  still  used  in  Northumberland,  as  it 
is  frequently  found  in  our  early  wxiters,  in  the  s^ise  of 
preventum  or  precaution;  as,  *^  Cover  him  up /or  catching 
ecldJ*  Joined  to  whai,  it  is  expostulfttiye ;  as,  *^  What 
for  hey  ye  gett^i  sic  a  wee  bit  V* 

FoBCBy  or  FoBSBy  a  cascade  or  wat^rfiiU.  Sn.-Got.  /brs,  a 
cataract.  The  Biffh  Force,  or  great  &U  of  the  river  Tees, 
is  a  scene  of  great  suUimity,  and  pwhaps  the  finest  cata- 
ract in  the  island. 

FoBOBB,  to  promote,  to  advance— to  forward,  V,  Jam. 
Supp. ' 

FoBE,  the  present. — To  the  Fore,  still  remaining^  surviving. 
''  Is  he  stiU  to  the /ore  ?"  that  is—''  Is  he  still  alive." 


**  If -Christ  had  not  been  to  the  fore  in  our  days,  the  waters  had 
gone  «ver  oia  aouL^—Muthefford'e  letters. 

But  in  the  proverb  ''  If  yon  can  spend  much,  put  the  more 
to  the  fore,**  it  seems  to  imply  the  future. 

FoBB-DooB,  the  door  in  front  of  the  house,  the  principal  en- 
trance. 

FoBBBT,  besides,  over  and  above.    Dan.  ji^5f.  by,  past,  over. 

FoRB-ELDEB,  an  ancestor.  Sa,x,forealdian,  senescere.  Swed. 
fSrdldrar,  parents.  Dan.  forceldre.  Mr.  Hunter  informs 
me,  that  he  never  heard  this  word  south  of  York ;  and 
there  only  once.  But  ancestors,  which  has  supplanted  a 
word  better  than  itself,  is  hardly  quite  naturalized,  being 
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sometimes  pronounced  attncHres,  showing  throagh  what 

channel  it  has  come  to  us. 
FosE^END^  the  spring,  or  early  part  of  the  year. 
FoRE-HEET,  forethought;  from  FoBE-&EBDy  to  pre-connder. 

— ^HATi}7€hTo-THE-FOHE,  having  any  thing  forthcoming* 
FoRENENST^  FoRNENT,  FoRAinENT,  opposito  to,  over  agauost^ 

towards-— as  in  part  payment  of  a  debt.    Sc/oreanenj. 

"  A  great  number  of  wicked  thieyes  oppressonres,  and  peace  break- 
en,  and  receipters  of  thieft,  of  the  sumainefl  of  Armstnuigia, 
Ellotes,  and  otheris,  inliabiting  the  boundonris  foreaneiU  Bug- 
land."— Act  James  VI. 

Fob  eter  and  at,  a  common  expression  in  the  North,  but 
not  a  pleonasm  as  some  hare  supposed,  for  it  implies  the 
future  and  the  present.  The  Northumbrians  use  ay^  for 
always,  constantly ;  as,  **  He's  ay  bragging ;"  ^for  ever 
and  o^,"  therefore,  would  mean,  for  all  future  as  well  as 
present  time. 

FoRKiN-ROBBiN,  au  ear  wig ;  so  called  from  its  forked  tail. 
Ray. 

FoRPiT,  a  measure  of  a  quarter  of  a  peck,  L  e.  the  fourth  part, 
as  a  farthing  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny. 

Forth,  a  place  in  Newcastle,  «.  e,  the  Fort. 

FoRTHERLT,  forward,  early.  **  A  fortherly  harvest"— **ybr- 
therly  potatos." 

FoTHER,  or  FuTHER,  in  Newcastle,  as  many  coals  as  a  two- 
horse  cart  can  carry.  Sax.  fcther,  A  fother  of  lead 
weighs  21cwt. 

"  With  him  ther  was  a  Plowman,  was  his  brother 
That  hadde  ylaid  of  dong  fal  many  a/oeA«r." 

Chaucer, — The  Prologue, 

«  For  Katie  Unsell  was  my  mother 
And  common  Theif  my  father-brother ; 
Of  sic  firiendflhip  I  had  diQ»Mher:* 

Ljfndsay's  Three  Ettaitit, 

Fou,  tipsy,  Bacchi  ]^leTm»-~fuU  of  his  orgies.  The  situation 
of  the  **  wee  bit  wifeikie,"  who,  forgetting  both  the  tem- 
perance and  gentleness  of  her  sex^  happened  to  get  ^^fou,'* 
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18  felicitouBly  ridiculed  in  a  Scottish  song  attributed  to 
Geddes. 

Foulness^  in  a  coal  pit,  is  the  presence  of  cari>uretted  hydro- 
gen in  large  quantities. 

FouMABTy  a  polecat.  MugUHa  putariw.  FrohMj  fauhnart, 
from  its  intolerable  scent*  lliere  hjufynare  in  Sherwood's 
dictionaxy,  and  some  of  our  old  writers  use  /ulimart.  Mr. 
Cotes  derives  the  word  from  Fr.  feuilkmort  (dead  leaf),  a 
species  of  weazel,  so  called  tcom  its  colour. 

«  The  hart,  fhe  hynd,  the  doe,  the  roe* 
The  >Wmare  and  faLse  toT.**—The  Cherry  and  Sae, 

FouB-o'cLOCK,  refreshment  in  the  harvest  field  at  that  hour. 

'^Dwr.    Our  ancestors  in  the  Idth  and  14th  centuries  (as 

may  be  collected  from  the  Northumberland  Household 

Book),  appear  to  have  breakfasted  at  7,  dined  at  10,  and 

supped  at  4 ;  after  which,  they  had  livery  at  8  or  9,  and 

then  retired  to  rest. 
Four,  FowT,  an  indulged  or  spoiled  child ;  any  foolish  person. 

A  friend  says,  /<w'J,  stultified.    Fr.  fol^  feu.     Ital.  foUe^ 
FouTEB,  a  term  of  contempt.      Fr.  foutre. — Foutt,  base, 

mean,  despicable.    In  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes  used  in 

the  sense  in  which  the  low  people  in  Spain  and  Italy  apply 

the  term  or  sign^/Sco. 
FouTH,  abundance,  plenty ;  generally  applied  to  provisions. 

Perhaps  from  Tout.  WiUe^  plenitude. 
For,  an  entertainment  given  by  a  person  about  to  leave  home. 

Belg.  defoi  geeven^  coenam  profectitiam  dare.    Skinner. 
FozY,  Fuzzy,  light  and  spungy.    Sax.  tooaig^  humidus.    Tout. 

voof,  spongiosus. 
Fra,  from.    A  pure  Saxon  word  ;  in  constant  use. 
Frame,  to  attempt.    ^^  He  frames  well" — ^he  appears  to  do 

it  well,    ^^  How  does  he  frcm^* — ^how  does  he  set  about  it  ? 

Sax.  ^emman,  efficere  et  formare. 

*(  Then  said  they  unto  him,  say  now  Shibboleth ;  and  he  said  Sib- 
boleth ;  for  he  conld  noiframt  to  pronounce  it  right." 
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Fratch,  to  scold,  to  quarrel.    Germ,  fralzm^  fooleries  ? 

Fratcher,  a  scold,  or  quarrelsome  person.    See  Fratch. 

Fratished,  or  Frettished,  perished,  half  frozen,  benumbed 
with  cold.    We  also  hear  of  9k  fratisihinefnJty  or  Jrettishment. 

Frbed-stool,  or  Frid-stool,  an  ancient  stone  chair  or  seat, 
in  one  of  the  pews  near  the  altar,  in  the  fine  old  church  of 
Hexham ;  which,  until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  possessed 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  within  the  four  crosses  on  the 
outside  of  the  town.  The  term  is  obviously  composed  of 
Sax.yH^A,  pax,  and  stoly  sedes,  cathedra ;  that  is,  the  chair 
or  seat  of  peace — affording  to  the  fugitive  perfect  security. 
This  stone  chair  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  church 
of  Hexham.  The  ornaments  upon  it  assign  it  to  the  Nor- 
man period.  See  an  engraving  of  it  in  Sanct.  Dunelm.  et 
Sanct.  Bev.,  one  of  the  Surtees  Society's  publications. 
There  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  History  of  Sanctuary, 
by  Mr.  Pegge,  in  the  Archaeologia,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  1  and 
seq.    See  also  Dugdale's  Monast.  II.  128  note. 

*'  The  Friditool  [of  Beverley  Minster]  ia  placed  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance  to  the  yestry ;  it  la  hewn  ont  of  a  solid  stone,  with  a 
hollow  back ;  it  has  been  broken,  but  repaired  with  iron  cramps. 
When  Leland  saw  this  chair,  he  states  it  to  have  borne  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :— 
Hac  Sedes  lapidea  Freedstool  dicitnr,  i.  e.  Pacis  Cathedra, 
ad  quern  reus  fngiendo  perveniens  omnimodam  habit 
securitatenL 
No  such  inscription,  however,  is  now  visible." 

PouUofCM  HiOory  qf  Beverley,  p.  687. 

Freelage,  the  freedom  or  privilege  of  a  burgess,  in  a  Corpo- 
ration.   Germ. /ri^;er,  free. 

Frbbt,  to  lament,  to  grieve.  From  fret,  to  vex.  Swed. 
JrAta.    *^  She/ree^  dreadfully  after  the  bairns." 

Frebt,  or  Freit,  a  spectre  or  frightful  object,  a  superstitious 
observance  or  charm.    Isl.  Jrett^  an  oracle. 

Frbm,  Frem'd,  strange,  foreign,  unknown,  not  of  kindred. 
Sax.  and  Germ.  yref»'<f.    "Dbsx,  frem^Mt. 

"  O  fader  maist  dere 

Anchises,  desolate— why  left  me  thou  here 
Wery  and  irkit  in  ane>V^mmi^  land."— Dou^Im'  JBneid. 
VOL.  I,  A  a 
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ISrem*diB  also  used  to  denote  any  thing  uncommon.  '^  It's 
rather  fr&aCd  to  be  ploughing  with  snow  on  the  ground." 
Likewise,  in  the  sense  of  cold  ;  as  ^frem^d  day. 

Freu'd-folk,  strangers.    Swed.  yr^mmaiufe. 

FsESHy  the  swelling  or  oyerflowing  of  a  river,  a  flood,  a  thaw. 
This  word  is  classical  in  this  sense,  and  hence  Freahy  a,  not 
frosty,  applied  to  weather  in  a  season  when  frost  has  been 
lately,  or  may  be  soon  expected  (for  we  do  not  speak  of 
fresh  weather  in  summer),  so  that  fresh  weather  is  that  in 
which  floods  are  frequent.  So,  Spring  for  the  season  of 
reyiying  vegetation,  and  Fall  for  the  autumn,  when  it  de- 
clines. 

Fretten,  spotted,  marked.  Pock  Fbetten,  marked  with 
the  small  pox.    Sax.  ^o^Ason,  fricare. 

Friday.  In  the  calendar  of  superstition,  not  only  in  the 
North  of  England  but  in  Scotland,  this  day  is  viewed  as 
one  of  ill  omen,  on  which  no  new  work  or  enterprise  must 
be  begun.  Marriages,  I  believe,  seldom  happen  on  it, 
from  this  cause.  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  interesting  paper 
on  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  Burmas  {Asiatic  Be- 
searches^  Vol,  L^p,  172),  inform  us,  that  with  them  "  Fri- 
day is  a  most  unlucky  day  on  which  no  business  must  be 
commenced." 

"  Friday's  noon, 
Come  when  it  will,  it  comet  too  soon."— Pr^. 

Hopton,  in  his  Concordancie  of  Yeares,  is  profuse  on  the 

subject  of  unlucky  days  and  hours. 
Frim,  handsome,  thriving,  in  good  case.    Sax.^eom,  fortis. 
Froatino,  anxious,  unremitting  industry. 
Frosk,  a  frog.-*2>2»r.    Sax..^Y»i;,  rana.    Germ,  frosch. 
Frow,  Frowe,  a  slattern — also  a  lusty  female.    Dut.  wow. 

Germ,  frau^  a  woman.    Su.-Got.  /ru,  signifies  a  woman  of 

rank.    Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  Wit  at  several  Wea« 

pons,  VLBeJroey 

'*  Buxom  as  Bacchus' Aom,  revelliiig ;  dancing, 
Telling  the  musick's  numbers  with  their  feet." 
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Frowst,  a.  sloyenlj,  coarse-looking,  bloated.    Se.  jfrttesome, 
Fruch,  brittle,  as  wood,  straw,  &c.    Fr.  Jroiss^,  bruised. 

**  Ane  other  he  straik  on  a  baanat  of  steille, 
The  tre  to  niS  and  firtuehU  euiredeille."— IFaOa^tf. 

Frugoan,  the  pole  with  which  the  ashes  in  an  oven  are  stir- 
red. Fr. /otir^on,  an  oren-fork,  and  that,  no  doubt,  &om 
Germ.  wrrHchen,  to  stir ;  the  v  in  German  being  sounded 
Uke/. 

Frumbntt,  or  Fritmitt,  a  dish  made  of  bruised  wheat  or 
barley,  boiled  with  milk,  and  seasoned  with  sugar  and 
spices.    La,t,  frt§menium. 

Frumpish,  scornful,  contemptuous.  Bailey,  hsajrumpy  v,  to 
flout,  &c.,  derived  from  Tuet.  fmmpdm^  to  frizzle  up  the 
nose,  as  in  derision. 

FuDDER.      See  FOTHER. 

Fuddle,  yboJ  a^,  drinking  to  excess,  so  as  to  make  ale  the 
chief  food.  This  is  the  derivation  (fanciful  and  unsatis- 
fEustory,  I  confess)  inserted  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
but  which  I  omitted  to  state  had  been  previously  given  in 
the  Craven  Glossary — a  publication  to  which  I  have  been 
indebted  for  many  words,  depending  on  oral  usage  alone, 
which  are  alike  peculiar  to  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  and  the  Deanery  of  Craven. 

Fuddle,  to  intoxicate  fish.  A  poaching  mode  of  destroying 
them — ^unacknowledged  by  Waltonians. 

FuFP,  to  blow  or  puff.  Germ,  pfuffen, — Fufft,  light  and 
soft. 

"  The  ime  lumpis,  into  the  caiiis  blak, 
Can  hysse  and  qohiflsil ;  and  the  hate  fire 
DoithAf  and  Uaw  in  bleiflses  bimand  schyre." 

DougUu'  JBneUL 

•<  The  first  ^  of  a  fat  haggis  is  aye  the  feirsest"— Pr. 

Full-drive,  at  a  furious  rate,  as  fast  as  you  can  go. 

Full,  or  Fullen,  house-leek,  or  sen-green,  sempervmun  tec- 
iorum.  Culpepper,  in  his  Herbal,  says  it  is  an  herb  reput- 
ed by  Megaldus,  to  preserve  what  it  grows  upon  from 
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fire  and  lightning.  Conntiy  people  plant  it  on  the  roof  of 
their  cottages,  as  well  with  this  view  as  for  its  many  sup- 
posed valuable  qualities,  which  all  the  old  herbalists  enu- 
merate. 

Fun,  Fund  (p.  p.  of  find)  found.    Used  by  old  people. 

Funk,  to  smoke,  or  rather  to  cause  an  offensive  smell.  Isl. 
/una,  putrescere. — Funking  the  Cobblkb,  filling  an  old 
person's  room  with  the  fumes  of  brimstone  and  assafoetida 
— ^a  mischievous  pastime  among  boys. 

Funny,  comical.  F.  Todd's  John.  See  also.  Jam.  Supp., 
funnie, 

FuH,  a  furrow.  Sax./tir,  /urh,  sulcus. — Rig-and-fub,  ridge 
and  furrow.    ^^  R^  and  furred  stockings." 

FvsRA,%  fitzzbally  a  fungus  found  in  fields,  which,  when  press- 
ed, emits  quantities  of  dust — a  puff-ball.  I^eoperdan  pnh 
teu8. 

FusiN,  FuzzEN,  nourishment,  abundance.  V,  Todd's  John. 
fomn. — FuzzENLESs,  insipid,  dry,  tasteless. 

"  And  thai  fimd  sic  foyiann  tharin 
Off  corne,  and  flour,  and  wax,  and  wyn." 

l%e  Bntoe. 

FusoMB,  handy,  handsome,  neat.  Probably  vietMome,  as 
viewfy,  which  is  common  in  the  sense  of  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  In  Scotland,  Mr.  Kinloch  informs  me,  it  b  the  re- 
verse— ^it  means  disgusting. 

Fuss,  «.  to  attempt  to  do  any  thing  in  a  hurried  or  confused 
manner.    Sax.^^on,  to  hasten.    Su.-Got.  j^m(. 

Ft-yaxtd.  An  expression  used  by  shepherds  in  sending  out 
their  dogs. 

G. 

Gab,  V,  to  prate,  to  prattle.  Ir.  goh^  a  beak,  or  bill. — Gab, 
9,  idle  talk,  prating — ^the  mouth ;  saucy  talk. 

Gad,  Gaed,  or  Ged,  a  fishing  rod,  a  wand,  a  long  stick  with 
a  pike  at  the  end,  formerly  used  to  drive  oxen  when  they 
were  employed  as  beasts  of  draught.    It  is  a  term  still 
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used  for  a  cartman's  whip.  The  scriptural  expression  of 
kicking  against  the  pricks  is  founded  on  the  same  custom. 
Sax.  gcid^  a  goad. 

"  He  criyt '  Theyff !  call  all  t  call  aU !' 
And  he  then  lete  the  gad  wand  folL"~27^  Bruce, 

Gadobb,  or  Gaugeb,  a  name  for  that  recording  angel  of  the 
law,  ycleped  an  exciseman — ^to  gauge  being  a  part  of  his 
employment.  Of  the  gcmger  of  wines  and  his  office,  we 
haye  many^ncient  statutes.  The  true  English  ga/uge  is 
mentioned  in  Rot.  Pari.  32  Edw.  I. 

Gae,  Gib,  or  Gee,  to  go.     V,  Todd's  Johnson,  gee. 

Gaed,  for  went;  common  in  North,  and  Di^.  The  Scots  and 
Danes,  also,  still  use  it. 

Gaily,  tolerable,  pretty  well — ^in  good  health  and  spirits ;  a 
common  answer  to  the  salutation,  ^'  How  are  you  1"  Dr. 
Jam.  says,  ^^  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  some  simi- 
larity in  the  use  oiga^  in  O.  Fr.  But  I  have  met  not  with 
an  example  of  this  kind."  It  is,  howeyer,  in  modem  French. 
The  Academic  say,  ^^  aller  gaiement,  pour  dire  aller  bon 
train  ;"  i,  e,  just  pretty  well. 

Gain,  a  curious  Northumbrian  expression,  of  yarious  signifi- 
cation, generally  attached  to  other  words  to  express  a  de- 
gree of  comparison ;  as  gain  quiet — ^pretty  quiet ;  gain  braye 
— ^tolerably  courageous  ;  gain  near— «onyeniently  near  or 
at  hand.  The  etymology  is  doubtful,  though  it  is  probably 
an  abbreyiation  of  go^  and. — Gain  is  also  used  simply  for, 
near ;  with  the  superlatiye  Gainest,  the  nearest ;  as  the 
^^gainest  way"— the  nearest  road.     F.  Ihre,  gagn. 

**  Qnhen  thai  had  slayne  and  woundyt  mony  man. 
Till  Wallaoe  In,  the  ffaynest  way  thai  can, 
Thai  passyt  sone,  defendand  thaim  ryoht  weill/'— TTo^Jom. 

Gait,  a  goat.    Su.-Got.  get.    Sax.  gat. 

Gait,  to  set  up  sheaves  of  com  to  dry. — Gaitino,  a  single 
sheaf  of  com,  especially  of  oats  and  barley,  set  up  on  end 
to  dry.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  be  from  Germ. 
gatey  hasty,  done  in  a  hurry,  and  to  be  after  set  up  into 
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stooks.    To  gaity  in  Lancashire,  is  to  prepare  a  loom  for 

weaving. 
Galash,  to  mend  shoes  or  boots  by  patting  additional  leather 

round  them.    Probably  from  the  Fr.  galache. 
Gale,  or  Geal,  to  ache  with  cold  ;  as  the  fingers  do  when 

frost  bitten  ;  or  when  very  cold  water  is  taken  in  the 

mouth.    Perhaps  from  Lat.  ^e/ti,  frost,  cold  ;  or  Germ.  geU 

len,  to  tingle.    See  Cotgraye,  g^ler,  to  congeal  with  cold. 
Gallet-bauk,  a  balk  in  the  chimney,  with  a  crook,  on  which 

to  hang  pots.    GeUe^  in  Germ,  is  a  vessel  with  ears. 
G ALLOOR,  Galobb,  plenty,  abundance.    Gael,  ffihkoir,  enough. 

'*  To  feasting  they  went  and  to  merriment, 
And  tippled  strong  liquor  giUore." 

BU8im*s  Robin  Hood. 

Gam,  to  mock.  It  is  ffcmcy  shortening  the  vowel.  The  cant 
word  to  gammany  and  the  corresponding  substantive  gam- 
mon, derivatives.  A  gammon  of  bacon,  however,  is  a  gam- 
bone,  jambon. 

Gamashebs,  Gammashes,  gaiters.    Sc.  gramashes.     V,  Jam. 

Gan,  Gang,  to  go.  Sax.  gan,  gangan.  Several  other  lan- 
guages agree  with  this  ;  as  the  Islandic  ganga,  Alemannic 
gangcm  Dutch  gangken,  &c. 

«  Qahen  thow  was  young,  I  bure  the  in  my  arme, 
Ful  tenderlie  till  thow  begonth  to  gang. 
And  in  thy  bed  oft  happit  the  fnU  warme.*'— Xf^tuZMty. 

Ganqeb,  having  a  good  action— a  good  goer.  Dan.  ganger, 
"  He's  a  ganger,  like  Willy  Pigg's  dick-ass." 

Ganoeral,  or  Ganneb,  a  vagrant,  or  tramper^-one  who  gangs 
about  the  country.    **  The  country  swarms  with  gannersJ* 

Gang-way,  a  thoroughfare,  entry,  or  passage.  Sax.  gangtoeg. 
Swed.  gdngvligy  a  pathway. 

Gangweek,  Rogation  week — ^time  of  perambulating  a  bound- 
ary. An  old  word,  still  in  use,  from  Sax.  gamg-wuca. 
Swed,  gSnge-vecka  is  cognate. 

Gant,  or  Gaunt,  to  yawn«    Sax.  ganian,  to  gape,  to  gasp. 
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GANTREEy  Gantrt,  a  Stand  for  ale  or  beer  barrels.     V,  Jam. 

Gar,  to  make,  to  force,  to  compel.  Dan.  ffiore,  Swed. 
ffdra.  Not  obsolete,  as  Dr.  Johnson  states ;  bat  in  com- 
mon use  in  all  the  Northern  counties. 

"  Was  I  not  yesterdaye  at  the  Newe-castell 
That  standes  so  fayre  on  Tyne  ? 
For  all  the  men  the  Perssy  had 
He  Gowde  not  ffarr§  me  ones  to  dyne." 

Battle  ofOtterbwrn,  Bit.  A.  B.,  {.  98. 

"  Bot  my  gademan,  the  trenth  I  sail  thee  tell, 
Ckirt  me  kelp  Chastitie  sair  agalnes  my  wilL" 

Lyndsay's  TTiree  EstaitU. 
**  But  specially  I  pray  thee  hoste  dere 
Oar  OS  have  mete  and  drinke,  and  make  ns  chere." 

Chaiteer,—l%e  Beve's  Tale. 

"  And  the  King  a  parlyament 
Gert  set  thairefter  hastily.'*— 2%6  Bruce. 

**  His  gret  manheid,  and  his  bounty 
GerrU  him  yeit  renowynt  be."— iM(f. 

"  Gregorie  the  grete  clerk  parte  write  in  bokes 
The  rewle  of  alle  religioun  rigtiftil  and  obedient." 

Chaucer. 

Garcil,  small  branches,  cut  for  the  purpose  of  mending 
hedges — ^underwood.  Lat.  graciUsy  slender. — Garcil- 
HEUCK,  a  bill-knife  for  cutting  the  garcil. 

Garland,  a  wreath,  or  crown  of  glory — ^formerly  carried  be- 
fore the  corpse  of  a  young  unmarried  female,  and  after- 
wards suspended  in  the  church.  When  I  was  a  boy,  there 
were  several  of  these  funeral  garlands  at  the  church  of 
Witton  Gilbert,  in  the  County  of  Durham.  No  white- 
washing, or  beautifying,  I  hope,  has  since  disturbed  them. 
See  Virgin'  Garland. 

Garn,  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  yam  ;  still  retained  by 
old  people.    Sax.  geam.    Dan.  and  Germ,  gam. 

Gars,  Gurse,  grass.  Sax.  gcera.  Sc.  gersa. — Garsino,  Gur- 
siNG,  a  grazing,  a  pasture— an  ingy  or  inclosure  in  gr<us, 

Garten,  a  garter.  Gael,  gaifiein,  Sc.  gatiene.  Welsh, 
garifys. 
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Garth,  a  small  inclosnre  adjoining  to  a  house.  Br.  gardd^  a 
garden.     Sax.  gea/rd^  a  yard.    Swed.  g8,rd, 

"  And  80  befell  in  till  ane  mirthfull  morrow 
Into  my  garth  I  past  me  to  repose." 

Complaynt  qfthe  Papinffo. 

<*  Throw  a  dark  ffwrth  soho  g^dji  him  ftirth  fiut." 

Wallace, 

A  conntry  chnrch-yard  is  called  the  garth,  or  kirk-^oftA. 
The  north  side  is  supposed  to  he  not  quite  bo  holy  as  the 
more  sunny  sides,  and  for  that  reason  is  usually  reserved 
for  the  place  of  interment  of  such  as  come  to  some  un- 
timely end. 

Gate,  or  Gait,  a  right  of  pasturage  for  cattle  through  the 
summer — ^their  stray  or  grazing  for  any  specified  time.  It 
is  deriyed  firom  go,  and  means  generally  agoing,  and  in  this 
instance  a  right  of  going,     V,  Tooke. 

Gate,  a  way,  path,  or  street — a  road.  An  ancient  Saxon 
expression  which  has  heen  peculiarly  preserved  in  the 
names  of  streets  or  lanes  in  almost  every  considerahle 
Northern  town : — ^those  ending  in  gate,  as  Bailiffgate,  Gil- 
ligate,  Narrowgate,  Newgate,  &c.,  having  no  allusion  to 
gates  having  ever  heen  there ;  nor  does  the  frequent  use 
of  the  word  afford  any  proof  of  a  walled  town,  although 
such  a  conclusion  has  heen  erroneously  drawn.  Su.-Got., 
Isl.  and  Swed.  gaUiy  semita.  Sax.,  Dut.  gat.  In  many 
villages,  the  puhlic  road  passing  through  is  still  called  the 
totpngate.  Gate  is,  also,  understood  in  the  North  in  a 
more  general  sense  ;  as,  "  gang  your  gate/'  go  your  way. 
What  gate  are  ye  ganging  ?"  what  road  are  you  going? 
How  many  gates  hae  ye  heen  ?"  how  often  have  you 
gone,  or  how  many  joumies  have  you  taken  ?  ^^  To  go 
agcftewardiy*'  to  accompany  a  short  way. 

"  Schyr  Ednnard,  that  was  sa  worthy 
Tuk  with  him  a  gret  cumpany 
And  tnk  his  gayt  till  Galloway."— 27^  Bruee. 

"  And  thanne  Reson  rood  faste 
The  right  heighe  gate. 
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As  Conscience  hym  kenned 

Til  thei  come  to  the  kjnge."— Piers  PUnoman. 

"  T.  &  Z.  Lee,  to  sel  16  gate  of  lime."— Churehwardeiu*  Aeeownts,  St, 
Nicholas',  NeweasOet  1710. 

Gaucy,  fSftt  and  comely, — North.     V,  Jamieson. 

GAUMy  to  comprehend,  to  understand,  to  distingnish,  to  con- 
sider. McB.-Got.  gcmmganf  percipere;  or  Teut.  gamo, 
acutns. — Gaumless,  sillj,  ignorant,  vacant,  stupid. 

Gaup,  to  stare  vacantly.  ^^What  are  ye  gavping  at,  ye 
gowk  ?"    Dnt.  gixapeny  to  gape. 

Gauye,  to  stare  about  in  a  clownisli  manner,  to  look  round 
with  a  strange,  inquiring  gaze,  said  of  a  young  horse  not 
used  to  the  road.  Germ,  gaffen^  adspectare.  F.  Wach- 
ter ;  and  see  Gaytson,  or  Gawyison. 

Gayelock  (often  pronounced  Geayuck)  a  strong  iron  crow, 
or  bar,  used  as  a  lever,  chiefly  by  masons  and  quarrymen. 
Sax.  gtmloe^  catapulta.  Su.-Got.  gafflak^  jaculi  genus  apnd 
veteres  Suiogothos.    Ihre. 

Gayt,  probably  from  Guaye,  an  ungainly  female,  *^  of  a 
strange  ga/it  and  unco'  manners.'' 

Gaytson,  or  Gawyison,  a  simpleton,  a  gaping  silly  fellow — 
the  son  of  a  gamf. 

Gawky,  a.  awkward,  stupid,  foolish.    See  the  substantive. 

Gawkt,  8.  a  vacant,  staring,  idiotical  person.  Swed.  glichy  a 
fool,  buffoon.    Dan.  g;iek.    Germ,  geek. 

Gay,  tolerable.  "  He's  a  gay  decent  man."  **  Guy  luck." 
Also  considerable.  ^^  A  gay  while,"  a  considerable  time. 
^^  A  gay  bit  off,"  a  good  distance.— Gay,  preceding  some 
other  word,  is  very  common  in  Northumberland ;  as  gay 
and  fat,  g€^  and  strong,  gc^  and  soon.    See  Gain. 

"  Last  morning  I  was  gay  and  early  ont." 

Bamsay,  QenUe  Shepherd. 

**  Swa  that  I  kan  that  raid  ga  rjchf—The  Bruce, 

Geal,  Geyal,  or  Gell,  to  ache  with  cold,  as  the  fingers  do  in 
frost ;  to  crack  with  heat  or  frost.  Green  wood  geaU  in 
the  sun,  and  the  earth,  when  it  is  rent  or  cracked  ^th 
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heaty  in  yery  dry  weather,  is  said  to  be  gelled  or  pealed. 
Isl.  ^eil,  fissuray  raptura.    The  first  sense  may  probably 
be  from  ffeltiSf  cold. 
Gean,  Gbsn,  the  wild  black  cherry.    Prunus  avium.    Fr. 

GsAtt,  V,  to  dress.    ^^He's  snugly  geared"  he  is  neatly 

dressed. 
Gbab,  *.  stock,  property,  or  wealth  of  any  kind.    **  A  rast  o* 

gear.**    Sax.  geara,  provision,  fomitnre. 

"  And  for  that  nothing  of  hire  olde  ffere 
She  shulde  bring  into  hid  houB,  he  had 
That  women  ahuld  despoUen  hire  right  there.** 

OhtBueer^Hn  (3etk6*s  TaiU. 

**  Thai  delt  amang  tiielti  ttiat  wur  tfaer 
The  King  of  Tnglandia  ger:'—Th6  Bruce, 

Gkabs,  or  Gbbbs,  draught  or  cart  horse  trappii^gs.  In  p. 
340  of  Lege's  Mar.,  Lord  Wharton  applies  it  to  war4iOTse 
trapping.  Chaucer  also  nses  it  in  the  sense  of  armour 
generally. 
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An  hundred  lordea  had  be  with  him  tiiara 


All  armed  gave  hir  hedei  in  all  her  gere," 

Chaucer t— The  Knight's  Tale, 

Geck,  v.  to  toss  the  head  scornfully.  Tout,  ghecken,  deiidere. 

"  Dear  Roger,  if  your  Jenne  geek. 
And  answer  kindness  wi'  a  slight. 
Seem  unconcerned  at  her  neglect. 
For  women  in  a  man  delight.** 

Song  in  the  GmUU  Sh^^herd. 

Geck,  «.  scorn,  derision,  contempt.    ^'Dinna  ye  mak  yor 
ffeek  o'  me."— i>Kr. 

"  Qnha  cum  unoallt,  nnserred  snld  sit, 
Perhaps,  Sir.  sae  may  ye, 
Ghideman,  Gramercy  for  your  ged. 
Quod  Hope,  and  lowly  louts." 

The  Cherrie  and  Sloe, 

Gbi>,  a  name  for  the  pike  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Nortbam^ 

berland.    lA.gaedda.    Daxi,gedde.    Swed.gAdia* 
Gb£  (pronounced  hard),  an  afiront,  stnbbonmess.    **  She 
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teak  the^/' — she  became  pettish  and  onmanageabli 
she  went  off  at  a  tangent.  A  friend,  conyersant  with  the 
language,  thinks  it  probable  that  this  word  is  the  prefix 
gey  of  some  Sazoa  descendant  of  cpinidtret^f  thus  used  in 
abbreviation.  Dr.  Jamieson,  howeyer,  refers  to  Isl.  ^^r, 
geig,  offensa,  pemicies. 

GnBAYXOS,  Of  Gaybl,  the  gable  end  of  a  house  or  building. 
$a«-Got.  gq/ml>    Isl.  ga^. 

Gebbs,  an  erection  of  iq>xight  props  and  cross  planks  for  the 
fiuyppe^  ai  the  roof  of  a  eoal  mine. 

GsidE»,  to  deprive  any  thing  mcde  or  femttle  of  the  power  of 
procreation  by  the  operation  of  the  knife.  This  is  its  old 
meaning,  and  is  so  used  by  Shakii|xeare  in  the  Winter's 
Tale,  when  Antigonos  threatens  his  three  daughters. 
Bat  there  Is  anoHier  sense  of  the  word ;  as,  a  geld  cow,  a 
geld  ewe;  by  no  means  imfdying  that  the  animals  have 
bectn  spayed,  bat  amply  that  they  are  not  with  young. 
A  geU  pair  «f  partridges  or  groose,  are  birds  which  have 
no  brood.  Germ,  gelte,  sterile,  haxren-^eUe  huh,  a  cow 
not  with  calf. 

Gbij]^  to  crack ;  as  green  wood  is  apt  to  do.    See  Geal. 

Gbij>,  a  tax  or  imposition ;  a  pure  Saxon  word,  still  retained 
in  nata-geld,  or  neaC-geldy  the  rate  paid  for  the  agistment  of 
cattle. 

Geobdie,  George— a  very  common  name  among  the  pitmen. 
"How!  Geordiemsail  howis't?"  The  pitmen  have  given 
the  name  of  Geordie  to  Mr.  George  Stephenson's  lamp  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  2>a^,  or  Sir  Humplirey  Davy's 
Lamp. 

Geslin,  or  Geslino,  a  gosling.     Su.-Got.  gaasUng.     Sc. 
gtiislin.    To  make  the  gosling  leave  the  shell,  at  hatching 
time,  the  farmer's  wife  bums  an  old  shoe,  by  way  of  a 
charm. 

Gbslut,  the  beautiful  early  blossom  of  the  willow*-appear- 
ing  about  the  same  time  as  the  geslm,  or  young  goose.  It 
is  &bled  that  these  blossoms,  falling  into  a  river,  become 
goslings. 
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Gbttbn,  for  got ;  Letten,  for  let ;  Strucken,  for  struck ; — 
are  still  common  in  Northnmberland^  according  to  the  old 
form. 

Gew-gaw,  a  Jew's  harp,  the  Scotch  trump.  Swed.  giga. 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  says,  that  he  knew  a  great  man 
expert  upon  this  instrument. 

GiBB,  a  hook. — Gibbon,  Gibby,  Gibby-stick,  a  walking  stick 
with  a  hook,  or  the  top  bent  down  for  a  handle ;  a  nut 
hook.    Lat.  gibbw,  convexly  crooked. 

Gib-fish,  the  nulter  of  the  salmon.  See  some  curious  infor- 
mation concerning  it  in  the  North  Country  Angler,  p.  89 
&  seq. 

Giblets,  ^^  the  parts  of  a  goose  which  are  cut  off  before  it  is 
roasted,"  Todd's  John.  Experienced  restaurateurs,  how- 
ever, inform  me  that  it  is  the  inside  as  well.  Old  Fr. 
ffibelez.  But  see  Thompson.  In  Newcastle  they  call  what 
is  taken  from  one  goose  Vkpair  of  ffiMets.  At  Christmas, 
hardly  any  person,  however  poor,  is  without  a  giblet  pie, 

Gibraltar-bock,  veined  sweetmeat — sold  in  lumps  resem- 
bling a  rock.  It  is  also  known  in  Scotland ;  and  had  its 
origin  from  the  Bock  of  GHhraUar^  immediately  after  that 
place  was  so  successfully  defended  by  General  Eliot, 
against  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  Both 
English  and  Scots  have  a  singular  predilection  for  naming 
things  after  great  events  or  great  men. 

GiE,  the  Northern  form  of  give.     F.  Jamieson,  vo.  gif, 

GiF,  if.  A  pure  Saxon  word ;  still  retained  in  our  Northern 
language.  H.  Tooke  says,  it  is  the  imperative  of  the  Go- 
thic and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  gif  cm;  but  see  Jamieson's 
Scottish  Dictionary,  art.  €Hf. 

GiFF-OAFF,  interchange  of  discourse — mutual  donation  and 
reception.  Hence,  the  proverb,  ^^  Oiff-gaff  makes  good 
fellowship." 

Gifts,  white  specks  on  the  finger  nails — ^presages  of  felicity, 
not  always  realized.   V,  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  vol.  II.,  p.  639. 

Gig,  a  long,  slender,  light  pleasure  boat  used  on  the  Tyne. 
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GiOLOT,  a  giddy,  laughing  girl.  Shakspeare,  after  Chancery 
has  it  in  a  worse  sense-— a  wanton  wench.  This  latter 
meaning  is  supported  by  Sax.  geagle^  lascivus. 

GiGOT,  or  JiGOT,  a  joint  of  mutton — part  of  the  leg.    Fr. 

GiLDEBy  GiLDEBTy  a  suaro,  made  of  horse  hair  or  small  wire, 
for  catching  birds.  Swed.  giUer^  gin,  snare.  See  Bewick's 
cut  of  the  Tawny  Bunting.  CHlaur,  for  deceiyer,  occurs  in 
Chaucer. 

**  A  ffdow  ahal  himaelf  begiled  be.**— 27^6  Reoe^s  Tale, 

Gill  (pronounced  hard),  a  small  glen,  or  dell,  properly  a 
narrow  valley  with  steep  and  rocky  banks  on  each  side, 
and  with  a  stream  of  water  running  through  it.  Isl.  gil, 
hiatus  montium,  fissura  mentis.  The  term  is  often  found 
as  a  local  designation  in  the  North  of  England. 

GiLLABBB,  to  chatter  nonsense.  ^^  What  are  you  giUdberwg 
about  V*  a  true  old  Northumbrian  expression.  Pronounc- 
ed in  Durham,  gdawoer.  Germ.  geUuMcTy  laughter,  has 
been  suggested  to  me  as  a  probable  etymon. 

GiLSB,  Grilse,  a  species  of  salmon.  Said  to  be  one  not  fully 
grown.  In  the  history  of  the  salmon,  we  have  yet  much  to 
learn. 

GnsE,  a  spring,  occasionally  appearing  in  fields,  but  after- 
wards closing  up. 

Gilt,  a  spayed  pig.    See  Geld  ;  also.  Jam.  Supp.,^aA. 

GiMELL,  or  GiMMAL,  a  double  tree ;  so  called  by  woodmen. 
Lat.  gemeUus,  double,  twins.  The  ^t0ima^-ring  will  occur 
to  the  antiquarian  reader. 

GiMLicK,  a  gimlet — said  to  be  the  invention  of  Dasdalus.— • 
GiMUCK-BTE,  a  squint,  vulgo,  ooc/t-^^d— probably  from 
being  a-tunst, 

GiMMEB,  a  female  sheep  from  the  first  to  the  second  shearing. 
Su.-Got.  gimmeTy  ovicula,  quae  primum  enititur.  Ihre. — 
Gelivoimmeb,  a  bairen  ewe.— Gimmeb-lamb,  a  ewe  lamb. 

GiMMEB,  a  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman  among  the  lower 
orders  in  Newcastle.    Q.  Dut.  gemalen,  a  wife  ? 
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GuiFy  or  Jimp,  neat,  handsome,  slim  in  person,  elegant  of 
■hape.    Welch,  gto^mpy  pretty. 

•<  o  than  bMpack  his  dochter  deir, 
81w  WM  XmiS^iimp  and  sma : 
O  row  me  In  a  pair  o'  sheets. 
And  ton  me  o'er  the  wt^^—BaUad  <ifAdaa»  O^Gordon, 

GiK  (pronounced  hard),  if.  V,  Bay,  and  Tooke.  O  ^n,  is 
an  ^xpresnon  of  great  admiration  in  Scodand. 

"  €Hn  a  body  meet  a  body, 
GNmgfaigto  the  well ; 
0if»  a  body  Ubb  a  body. 
Should  a  body  teU?" 
North.  verHon  qf.  Coming  through  the  Rye. 

"  Offin  my  loye  were  yon  red  rose. 
That  grows  npon  the  oasUe  wa'. 
And  I  my»l'  a  dap  o'  da/Wp 
Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  £a'  IScotUth  BaUad, 

Gird,  a  fit ;  as,  ^  a  ffif^  of  langhter." 

GiBD,  GuKD,  a  hoop.    Sax.  ffyrdel,  eingnlmn. 

GiBDLB,  a  cirenlar  iron  plate,  with  a  bow  handle,  on  which 
thin  and  broad  cakes  of  bread  are  baked.  Sax.  gynkl. 
Sn.-Got.  grissd.  V,  Ihre.  In  more  simple  times  a  slate, 
called  a  back-stane,  was  used  for  the  purpose;  and  in 
Yorkshire  they  still  have  a  pirdk  €9one  for  baking  thdr 
oaten  cakes  upon. 

GiRDLx-GAKX,  thin  household  l^read  baked  on  KffMie.  The 
Ittgana  of  the  ancient  Welsh.  V,  Itinwary  of  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  toI.  II.,  p.  208,  and  note. 

GiRN,  the  Northern  word  tor  grin;  and  so  fmn  in  our  old 
dictionaries. 

"  Sio  gyminQt  grayning ;  and  sa  gret 
A  noyis,  as  thai  gan  othyr  belt"— '1^  firttee. 

"  The  deil  sat  giming  1'  the  nenk."— Ba22a<2  cf  CroohU  Den. 

GiBNiOAw,  the  «aTity  of  tiie  mouth.  Ouumen  is  German  for 
the  pahUe  or  roof  of  the  month — probably,  therefore,  ^rmi 
and  gaum    gimv^  so  as  to  show  it.    A  lady  has  fftTonred 
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me  "mtb  the  following;  NoTthtunbrian    riddle— Bolntion, 

eating  a  aloe. 

**  Black*m,  MUitiii,  rooghln,  glower*!!!,  saw, 
Click'm,  gatt*!!!,  flaiigl!i  ii!to  gimigmo" 

G1BT9  the  vulgar  orthography  of  great,    **  CHri  and  small." 
GissT,  the  eall  of  pigs  to  their  meat. 
GisBy  manner,  iuitiwi,  praetice. 

**  Ai!d  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
The  bodies  of  their  honsboBdes  that  were  slaii!. 
To  do!i  the  obsequies,  as  was  tbo  the  gUe." 

Chiaueer,—-J%e  Knighft  Tale. 
**  Therefore  my  dier  brother  devyse 
To  And  sum  toy  of  the  new  gv^e.^—Lyndiay. 

GisTiNa,  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  which,  in  some  places,  is 
called  gisement;  the  tythe  due  for  the  profit  made  by  such 
gisting,  where  neither  the  land  nor  the  cattle  otherwise 
pay  any  thing — agistment.  The  word  may  be  referred  to 
old  Ft,  giste,  demeure,  habitation,  endroit  on  l*on  conche. 
F.  Boquefort. 

Give,  to  beat,  to  punish.    ^^  My  sangs,  VUgice  it  yon." 

GiTE,  to  yield ;  as  the  frost  does  when  it  thaws. 

Give  oweb,  Giye  owbe  now,  the  ka*  done  ci  the  North. 

GizEN,  to  open,  to  crack,  to  pine.  An  empty  cask  exposed 
to  the  sun  is  liable  to  gizen.    Isl.  gieinn,  hinlcus. 

GizzERN,  the  gizzard.    The  old  mode  of  spelling.    Fr.  guier. 

Glaid,  or  Glbd,  smooth,  easy  in  motion.     V,  Jamieson,  glad^ 

Glakt,  giddy,  unsteady,  froUcsome.    Sc.  glaikit, 

Glaye,  smooth.  Lat.  glaber.  Hence,  glofferingy  an  old  word 
for  flattering. 

Glateb,  or  Glaiyeb,  to  talk  foolishly  or  heedlessly.  Germ. 
hlaffeny  to  chatter,  to  prate,  to  babble. 

Glazeneb,  a  glazier.  Very  common  among  the  vulgar.  The 
Dutch  say  gTaazemaher, 

Glead,  a  Idte— the  fork-tailed  fidcon ;  one  of  the  finest  na« 
tiye  birds  we  possess.  Falco  mihms,  Linn.  Sax.  gtida, 
Sa.-Got.  gktda,  milyus.    Sc.  gled, 

"  Kites  and  bnzzards  sail  round  in  circles  with  wings  ez|Minded 
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and  actionless ;  and  it  is  from  their  glicUng  manner  that  the  for* 
mer  are  still  called  in  the  North  of  England  gUadSt  firom  the 
Saxon  yerb  glidan,  to  glide." 

W7Me*s  Natural  History  cf  Sdbome. 

**  The  sary  gled  quhisallia  with  mony  ane  pew, 
Qoarby  the  day  was  dawing  wele  I  knew." 

ChMin  Douglas, 

Glbde^  Gleed,  a  coal  in  a  state  of  strong  heat.    Sax.  ffled. 

"  Ther  saw  I  first  the  dirke  imagining 
Of  felonie,  and  all  the  compassing ; 
The  cmel  ire,  red  as  any  glede." 

Chaucer,— The  Kntght's  Tale, 

GusRy  Glbt,  Glead,  to  squint.  V,  Ray.  The  sobriquet  of 
**  Gl^d  Argyll"  was  given  to  a  celebrated  Scottish  Mar- 
quess— from  his  having  a  squint  or  cast  in  his  eyes.  Our 
good  friends  in  the  North  are  remarkable  for  describing 
persons  from  their  infirmities  or  failings. 

"  Ther's  a  time  to  gUs  and  a  time  to  lenk  eyen.'*— Proo. 

Gleek^  to  deceive  or  beguile.  In  this  sense  is  to  be  read  the 
expression  from  Shakspeare,  ^'  I  can  gleeh  upon  occasion," 
misinterpreted  by  Hanmer  and  Pope,  to  joke,  or  scoff ; 
and  given  as  an  example,  in  Todd's  Johnson,  under  ^^  to 
sneer,"  to  gibe,  to  droll  upon.  Mr.  Lambe,  on  this  pas- 
sage, sensibly  remarks,  that  ^^  a  fool  may  utter  rustic  jokes 
or  scoffs  ;  but  it  requires  some  small  share  of  art  or  wis- 
dom, to  beguile  or  deceive."  The  word  seems  analogous 
to  Germ,  ffleiehen,  to  counterfeit. 

Gleo,  v.  to  glance,  or  rather  to  look  sharp. — Gleo,  a.  quick, 
clever,  adroit,  knowing,  skilful,  by  means  of  any  of  the 
senses.    Isl.  glliggr^  acutus,  perspectus.    Germ.  hUig^  sage. 

"  For  gUi^s  the  glance  which  loyers  steaL"— OIc{  Song. 

Gleo,  slippery ;  smooth,  so  as  to  be  easily  moved.    It  is  also 

used  in  the  sense  of  voluble — glib. 
Glen,  a  narrow  valley,  a  depression  between  hills.     Sax. 

glen^  glene,    Welsh,  gfyn ;  and  so  written  in  Domesday. 

Gael,  gleann. 
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Glent,  v.  to  look  aside^  to  glance,  to  peep,  to  sparkle.    IbL 

glenna,  pandere. 
Glent,  b.  an  indistinct  or  oblique  view,  a  glance,  a  glimpse. 
G1.ENTEBS,  stones  placed  near  gate  posts  to  keep  cart  wheels 

off. 
Guff,  a  slight  or  transient  view,  a  glimpse,  a  fright.    Isl. 

gUa^  to  shine.    ^^  Eh !  what  a  gliff  I'd  gotten  in  the  hirh 

ga/rihy  the  ne^  now !" 
GuME,  to  glance  slyly,  to  look  out  at  the  comer  of  an  eye. 
Glint,  v.  to  glance,  to  shine  a  little. — Glint,  «•  a  glance* 

*'  On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  f^nl 
Where  Barahill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint'* 

iMn  qfloH  Mirutrd,  Canto  I,  xxyii. 

Glisk,  a  fidnt  yiew,  a  transient  light,  a  glimpse.  Isl.  gliss^ 
nitor. 

Gloaming,  twilight  at  morning  or  evening.  Sax.  glomung, 
glotmnung,  crepusculum.     V,  Lye. 

Gloppen,  to  startle,  to  surprise,  to  astonish.  Isl.  glopr,  stul* 
tus,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Todd,  and  others,  to  be  the  origin ; 
but  is  not  Germ,  glupen,  to  behold  or  regard  one  with  a 
malicious  mien,  more  nearly  alliod  ? — Gloppeneb,  astonish- 
ed, frightened. 

Globe,  mire,  filth  ot  any  kind  in  a  wet  state.  A  woman 
once  ^ving  evidence  at  the  Newcastle  Assizes,  told  the 
counsel  that  she  saw  the  prisoner  throw  a  handful  ot  glare 
at  another  person.  She  explained  the  expression  by  say- 
ing, it  was  a  handfiil  of  clarts. 

Glout,  to  look  sullen,  to  pout.     StiU  in  use  in  the  North* 

Gloweb,  V,  to  gaze  or  stare  with  dilated  eyes.  Teut.  gh^ 
eren,  to  look  asquint.-*— Glower,  a.  a  broad  impudent  stare* 

Glumps,  sulkiness.  Chaucer  has  glombe,  and  Skelton^ftfm.— 
Glumpt,  sullen  or  sour  looking.  Allied  to  this  is  gloup- 
iNG,  remaining  silent  or  stupid. 

Goaf,  the  space  remaining  in  a  coal  mine  after  the  removal 
of  the  coal.  Probably  from  Sax.  cafe,  a  cave,  an  inner 
room. 

VOL,  I*  c  c 
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Gob,  the  mouth — ^a  quantity,  a  lump,  a  mouthful. 

Gob-stick,  a  spoon.  This  word  would  seem  to  imply  a  vul- 
gar origin ;  but  I  suspect  it  is  legitimately  to  be  derived 
from  Gothic  ffaepstocJt,     V,  Kennett's  Gloss,  vo.  gappe. 

Gt)B-AND-ouTS  LIKE  ▲  TOUNO  CRAW,  a  low  burlosquo  expres- 
sion, dealt  out  to  ignorant  people,  too  fond  of  talking ;  and 
applied  to  children  who  are  always  eating.  Of  the  same 
kind  is,  no  outs  in  your  brains — gross  stupidity — unable 
to  digest  an  idea.  The  Germans  have  a  similar  colloquial 
phrase,  er  ha^  keine  grijtfse  im  kcpfe* 

Gobbet,  a  lump  of  meat — ^that  which  may  be  put  into  the  gob 
or  mouth. 

Gtod's  Penny,  an  old,  and  still  current  expression  for  an  earn- 
est penny.  The  silver  penny,  or  fine,  paid  by  the  tenant 
to  the  lord,  on  admittance,  as  well  as  upon  descent  or 
alienation. 

God's- WTJNS.  A  profane  oath  much  in  use  amongst  the 
peasantry.  In  an  earlier  age,  such  oaths  were  used  by  the 
most  polite  without  a  consciousness  of  impropriety. 

**  She  grew  ynto  a  grate  rage,  begynnynge  with  God's  Wunda,  that 
she  wolde  set  you  by  the  feete»  and  send  anothw  yn  your  place, 
if  yon  delyed  with  her  thus." 

Letter  from  Sir  Robt.  Carey  to  Lord  Hunsdon. 

GoFF,  a  foolish  clown.  Skinner  gives  gojyshe  as  an  old  word 
equivalent  to  stultus,  fatuus.  I  may  add,  from  Cotgrave, 
old  Fr.  gqfey  dull,  doltish,  blockish. 

Goooles,  a  disease  in  sheep.  When  affected,  the  animal 
shows  signs  of  giddiness,  swelling  of  the  eyes,  and  hanging 
of  the  head.  From  the  time  of  being  first  seized  it  grows 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  generally  dies  in  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

GoKE,  or  GrowK,the  core  of  an  apple,  the  yolk  of  an  egg — ^the 
inner  part  of  any  thing. 

Gou)SPiNK,  the  goldfinch.  FringiUa  cardmlis.  Teut.  gowd' 
vincJee, 

**  With  gallant  gold/fpinka  gay."— 27ie  CJierry  and  Sloe. 
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GoLB  OF  Wind,  a  strong  ourrent  of  wind. 
Gous,  to  blow  with  violence,  to  threaten  in  a  kind  of  hawL 
*^  How  the  wind  ^^  against  the  windows."  Isl.  ffola,  ula- 
lare.    See  Gowl. 

QoLLAJXy  GrowLAN,  GowAN,  a  yoUow  flower,  the  daisy,  com- 
mon in  mbist  meadows — ^a  golden  one, 

GoiiLAR,  CrOBLBR,  V,  to  shout,  to  ffpoak  in  a  boisterous  or 
menacing  manner,  to  storm.  Germ,  ffrollen,  to  miirmar. 
Ital.  ffolo'^bi  the  phrase,  ffridare  quanta  ae  n'ha  neUa  gokby 
to  cry  out  very  loud. 

GoLLAR,  GrOLLEB,  8,  the  bluster  of  an  enraged  or  dissatisfied 
person — ^the  snarl  or  growl  of  a  dog. 

GoNBiLL,  or  GoNNBRtL,  a  hUf-wlt,  a  dunce.     F.  Jam.  gcmreU, 

GoNNSRHSAD,  a  stupid  person,'  a  dunce.    See  Gonbill. 

GrooDUKB,  woU  fiftvoured.  My  friend,  Mr.  Taylor,  suspects 
it  is  classical,  though  not  in  Todd's  Johnson.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  NOfth,  and  is  certainly  a  good  word. 

GooDUKB-NouoHT,  good  in  appearance  only.  ^^  There's  many 
a  jgoddUke  nought  in  the  world." 

Groo]^i)Bif,  the  ^fish  of  good-evening,  a  salutation. 

GobmuK,  the  husband  or  master  of  the  house.  So.  ^fudeman, 
— GooDwoMAN,  the  yf^  or  mis4a*ess« 

GooDMo^THEB,  a  mothor-iu-law. 

GroonsoN,  a  son-in-law.  Goodsistbb,  Gtoodpatexb,  are  all  used 
in  the  same  way. 

GrOB,  red  grouse. 

Gk)B,  GoBB,  dirt"— any  thing  rotten  or  decayed.    Pure  Saxon. 

GrOBBiT,  GoBBiN,  an  unfledged  biid. — Raw  Gtobbit,  or  GrOB- 
BiK,  applied,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  to  a  forward  pert, 
young  lad. 

GrOBGOCK,  the  red  grouse,  or  moor  cock.  TeCrao  Scoticus, 
Latham.  This  kind  of  game  is  plentiful  in  the  elevated 
heathy  parts  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  as  well 
as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

GkMSAMBB,  ^^  down  of  plants,  cobwebs,  or  rather  vapour  aris- 
ing from  boggy  or  mandiy  ground,  in  warm  weather." — 
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Craven  Glossary ;  where  there  is  an  excellent,  thongh  not 
altogether  satis&ctory,  article  on  the  etymon  of  a  word 
that  has  been  so  very  puzzling  to  lexicographers. 
Gotham,  a  cant  name  for  the  ^^&moas  old  town"  of  New- 
castle, and  other  places,  containing  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  inhabitants  not  endowed  with  ^^  absolute  wisdom." 
Barb.  Lat.  ffotticusy  with  the  Romans,  was  a  €hih  and  a 
simpleton.     F.  Thomson. 

"  Had  we  the  CMham  policy  and  luck  to  hedge  in  the  mter  as  thej 
did  the  euckoo.'*— CZevetofMl  revived,  3d  EdU.  1663. 

GoTHERLT,  kind,  sociable.  ^^  The  ewe  is  gatherley  with  it9 
lamb." 

Go-To-BED-AT-NooK,  goat's  beard.  Tragcpogon  pratense. 
This  is  one  of  those  plants  which,  by  an  invariable  law  of 
nature,  performs  its  constant  vigiUaSy  by  closing  its  leaves 
about  noon.    Hence  its  popular  name. 

GowD,  GowDT,  wanton ;  also,  a  toy  or  play-thing.  F.  Todd's 
Johnson,  gaud, 

GowDEB,  the  name  of  a  rock  in  Swindale  and  another  in  Bor- 
rowdale.  The  term  is  obscene,  and  places  bearing  it  have 
it  from  foxes  copulating  there.  Hence  the  name  of  Gowdy- 
chare,  in  Newcastle  ;  once  the  abode  of  prostitutes. 

Gowk,  the  cuckoo.  Sax.  ya»;,  cuculus.  Su.-Got.^oei&.  Me^ 
taphoricalfyy  a  fool  or  simpleton.  Swed.  ff&cJh,  Tout,  ghecky 
stultus.  Gohyy  in  both  senses,  occurs  in  Pi^rs  Plowman. 
In  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  it  is  eowhy  in  the  same  lEiccepta- 
tion.  A  grindU  cowk,  is  a  worn  down  grindstone,  some- 
times used  as  a  stool  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor. 

'  "  Ye're  a  gowk  if  ye  dont  knaw  that  the  lads  o*  Tyneside 

Are  the  Jacks  that  myek  famish  wor  Navy." 

Song, — Canny  NeweaueL 

Gowk's-errand,  a  fool's  errand.  F.  Brandos  Pop.  Antiq. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  123. 

GowK-sFiT,  or  CucKoo-spiT,  white  frothy  matter,  seen  on  cer- 
tain plants  in  the  spring— coincident  with  the  appearance 
of  the  cuckoo— H!ontaining  the  froth  worm.      Tettigtmia 
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spumaria.    So  called  from  an  ancient  belief  that  it  is  the 

spittle  of  the  ff&wky  or  cuckoo,     V.  Moor,  p.  369-70. 
GrowL,  to  cry  sulkily.    Gowling,  sobbing,  crying.    To  threat- 

en,  to  storm  and  scold.    To  sonnd  fitfidly  and  hollow,  like 

north  wind.    See  Goll. 
Growi»KN,  the  hollow  of  a  hand  formed  to  receive  any  thing—- 

a  handfol. — Gowpen-full,  is  also  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

Isl.  gaupn.    Sn.-G^t.  goepn^  manns  concava. 
GowPENs,  both  hands  held  together  in  form  of  a  ronnd  vessel. 

^^  Gold  in  gowpen^* — as  much  gold  as  both  hands  nnited 

can  hold. 
Gt)wsTY,  dreary,  frightful,  ghastly,  ghostly.    It  is  frequently 

used  as  signifying  dismal  or  uncomfortable,  and  so  applied 

to  a  dwelling-house  without  ceiling,  &c.    ^^  What  Agowsfy 

hole  he  lives  in."    Sc.  gougty^  gusty. 

"  Cald,  mirk  and  gcuety  is  the  nicht" 

JwnyU8on*s  Popular  BaUadi. 

GowsTT,  windy,  stormy.  In  this  sense  we  may  refer  to  Isl. 
giostTy  ventus  frigidus. 

G&ACEwiFE,  an  old  provincial  name  for  a  midwife ;  still  re- 
tained by  the  vulgar.    Allied  to  French,  grosse/emme, 

Gradelt,  decently,  orderly.  Sax.  grtidy  grade,  ordo.  Ra- 
ther, my  friend,  Mr.  Turner,  says,  from  Sax.  geradlicy  up- 
right. Grttdefyy  in  Lancashire,  he  observes,  is  an  adjective 
signifying  every  thing  respectable.  The  Lancashire  peo- 
ple say,  our  canny  is  nothing  to  it. 

Grajpf,  a  grave.  Sax.  gra^.  Low  Dut.  graf.  In  many 
parts  of  Northumberlajid  they  call  a  grave  a  grqfi  To 
hreakagraffy  is  to  dig  a  grave ;  thus, — they  are  "  break- 
ing the  ground." 

Gbailino,  a  slight  fall  of  hail  which  barely  covers  the  ground. 

Grain,  a  branch;  properly  that  which  is  grown.  Hence^ 
com  (generally)— hence,  also,  a  branch  (locally)— whence^ 
by  association,  the  grains  or  branches  of  a  fork.  The  graim 
of  the  wood,  the  growing — ^the  direction  in  which  it  grows. 
Su.-Got.  greny  remns. 
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G&AIN9  Grane,  to  groan.    Sax.  ffraniany  gemere,  llimentari. 
Graith,  V,  to  clothe,  or  fumisli  with  any  thing  suitable.  Sax. 
geradian, — Gbaith,  8,  the  trapping  of  a  horse. 

"  Hifl  modyr  uraUMt  hir  in  pilgiame  weed.*' 

Graithing,  clothing — any  furnishing  or  equipment.  Sax. 
gercede, 

Grandy,  Grannt,  grandmother.  Old  Eng.  grannam.  Sc. 
grannie. 

Grange,  a  bam,  or  granary.  Originally,  and  strictly,  the 
store-house  for  com  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
to  a  monastery.  Fr.  grange.  Law  Lat.  gra/ngia^  from 
granttm.  It  enters  largely  into  the  names  of  places  in 
Northumberland. 

"  For  he  is  wont  for  timber  for  to  go, 
And  dwellen  at  the  Grange  a  day  or  two." 

gMueer,—The  MUlei^t  Tale. 

Grankt,  complaining^-'-iieither  well  nor  ill.    See  Crankt. 
Grape,  v,  to  feel.    Sax.  grapian.    See  an  amusing  article  in 
Moor,  vo.  grope.^^YoTk.  gripe.    So.  graip. 

**  Sir8»  I  sail  schaw  you,  for  my  wage 
My  pardons,  and  my  pilgiamage, 

Qohilk  ye  sail  see  and  grape" 

Ljpudeay'e  Three  ErtaUls, 

Grape,  e.  a  fork  with  three  or  more  prongs  in  the  shape  of  a 
spade  or  shovel,  for  filling  rough  dung.  Su.-Got.^r^, 
tridens.  Sc.  graip.  It  is  the  Sax(m  ff^affinr,  and  classical 
trident. 

Grassmen,  officers  of  great  antiquity  in  the  borough' of  Gates- 
head, whose  duty  was  to  look  after  the  b^bage  or  grass. 
Since  1814,  when  the  fields  were  inclosed,  they  hare  been 
discontinued. 

Grave,  to  dig,  to  dig  tip  ground  with  a  spade.     V.  Watson. 

Great  ([often  pronounced  Greet),  ifitimate,  fHitliHar.  Sc. 
grit.  This  word,  which  now  appears  very  Wgar,  was  used 
by  the  most  polite  in  the  time  of  ESimbeth.    ^  Fuller's 
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Worthies,  Derbyshire,  Edit.  Nichols,  p.  259.  Blount's 
Letters  to  Pope. 

Gbbe,  v.  to  agree,  to  live  in  amity.  Old.  Fr.  ffreer.  ^^  Law's 
costly ;  tak  a  pint  and  gree** 

Gbbe,  s.  pre-eminence,  superiority.  Old  Fr.  gre.  **  To  bear 
the  gree,"  to  be  victorious,  to  gain  the  prize* 

Gbeedt-out,  a  voracious  eater.  Dan.  grcMdig,  greedy,  glut- 
tonous, voracious.    The  double  aa  in  Danish,. sounds  Ukfi  o. 

Gbeept-hounds^  hungry  persona— having,  as  it  were,  the 
canine  appetite. 

GBBEN-Boms,  the  gar-fish,  or  needle-fish  ;  taken  on  the  coast 
of  Northumberland.  The  colour  i«^  a  greenish  yellow, 
mottled  and  variegated  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  is  com- 
monly regarded  with  aversion,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used 
as  food.    The  bones  are  green  ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  name. 

Gbseney,  the  green  grosbeak.    Le  Verdier.  Buffon. 

Gbees,  stairs  or  steps.  V,  Ray;  and  Todd's  John,  gree, 
third  sense. 

Gbbet,  to  cry,  to  weep  aloud. — Gbbbtino,  weeping,. — Gbat, 
wept.  Sax.  grcBdan,  clamare,  flere.  Dan.  groede,  to  weep, 
to  cry.    Swed.  grdta,  to  weep ;  gret,  wept. 

*'  Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  gars  thee  greet  r* 

Spenaer'a  Shq^herd*»  Calendar. 

'*  And  then  gan  Gloton  greete. 
And  gret  doel  to  make.**— Pfer«  Plotrmon. 

"  At  leve  takyng  the  ladyis  0ref , 
And  mak  thar  face  with  teria  wet.'*— 77ie  Bruce. 

**  The  kinge's  hart  haiff  thai  fnndyn  thar 
And  ar  towart  thair  innys  gane 
And  that  haim  with  thaim  haf  thai  tane 
With  gretyng,  and  with  iwill  cher.*'— i&. 

Gbey-beabd,  a  stone  jar,  or  earthen  jug.  Thomson  derives 
it  from  Ital.  ghiara  hrocca;  but  it  is  a  fact  not  undeserv- 
ing of  notice,  that  the  jugs  in  common  use,  two  centuries 
ago,  were  distinguished  by  a  face  with  a  very  long  depen- 
dent ^eari. 
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Grbt-oate,  strange,  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  "  he  has  gane  a  pr^- 
ffoteJ*    Is  it  from  Fr.  yr<,  wilful  ? 

Gbbt-hen,  a  large  stone  bottle.  Often  used  on  the  borders 
for  holding  such  *^  flattering  miction"  as  is  never  meant  to 
see  the  &ce  of  the  exciseman.  Fr.  bouteille  de  gr^Sy  a  stone 
bottle.    In  Scotland  it  is  called  a  tappit  hen. 

Gbst-hen,  the  female  of  the  black-cock.  Also  the  name  of 
a  certain  description  of  pear, 

Gket-unnet,  the  common  linnet.    FringiUa  eanabina. 

GKET-sTomss,  coarse  mill  stones,  for  common  meal — from  the 
colonr  of  the  free  stone ;  in  opposition  to  the  Blue-stones, 
for  finer  meal,  made  of  the  whinstone.  The  one  kind 
bruises  the  grain  more  into  flakes ;  the  other  grinds  it  more 
into  small  powder. 

Grime,  to  mark  or  daub  with  soot.  This  is  the  only  proper 
meaning  of  this  Shakspearian  word. — Grimy,  sooty. — 
Griming,  is,  however,  sometimes  used,  by  antithesis,  for  a 
slight  cover  of  snow.  In  the  latter  sense  it  has  been  hint- 
ed to  me,  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  that  the 
word  is  a  corruption  of  creaming y  as  a  slight  cover  of  snow 
is  sometimes  called.  In  pit  language  it  is  a  small  and  thin 
layer  of  bad  coal. 

Grip,  to  grasp  fast  by  the  hand.  Sax.  gripany  to  gripe. 
Swed.  gripuy  to  catch,  to  seize,  to  lay  hold  of. 

Grip,  or  Groop,  the  space  where  the  dung  lies  in  a  cow- 
house, having  double  rows  of  stalls ;  that  is,  the  opening 
or  hollow  between  them.  Also  a  small  ditch,  or  open 
drain  in  a  field.  The  Ja/vel  Qrafupy  the  name  of  a  lane  in 
the  Close,  Newcastle,  was  so  called  from  Sax.  gtvoely  a  toU 
or  tribute,  and  Sax.  grcepey  a  trench  or  sink ;  in  Tuet. 
grippey  groepey  sulcus.  Toll,  up  to  a  late  period,  was  taken 
on  the  Javel  Group. 

Grippy,  mean,  avaricious,  hardly  honest.  Sax.  gripend,  ra- 
piens,  catching,  griping. 

Grit,  great,  ancient,  but  very  common. 

Groaning,  a  mother's  pangs  in  the  "  trying  hour" — ^the  cry- 
ing  out. 
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GROANiNChCAKEy  the  cake  provided  in  expectation  of  an  in- 
crease in  a  family.  It  seems  firom  time  immemorial  to 
have  been  viewed  as  an  object  of  superstition,  and  persons 
have  been  known  to  keep  a  piece  for  many  years. 

Groaninckchaib,  the  chair  in  which  the  matron  sits  to  receive 
visits  of  congratulation.  This  is,  as  a  writer  in  the  Gent. 
Mag.  observes,  ^*  a  kind  of  female  ovation  due  to  every 
good  woman  who  goes  through  such  imminent  perils  in  the 
service  of  her  country."  Formerly  the  lady  was  placed  in 
a  groaming  ehair  to  assist  parturition.  It  is  still,  I  am 
told,  so  used  on  the  continent ;  and  is  called  in  Danish 

•  forUamng  stoel,  delivery  chair.  It  is  figured  in  Cowenius' 
^^  Orbis  sensualium  pictus." 

Gboaning-chsesb,  or  the  Sick  Wifb's  Cheese,  a  laige 
cheese  provided  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  cake.  I 
understand  a  slice  of  the  first  cut  laid  under  the  pillow, 
enables  young  damsels  to  dream  of  their  lovers,  particu- 
larly if  previously  tossed  in  a  certain  nameless  part  of  the 
midwife's  apparel.  In  all  cases  it  must  be  pierced  with 
three  pins,  taken  from  the  child's  pincushion.  There  was 
a  time,  my  old  nurse  informed  me,  when  children  were 
drawn  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  groaning-cheese,  on  the 
day  they  were  christened. 

Gboats,  the  kernels  of  oats,  divested  of  the  inner  and  outer 
husk,  but  unground;  also  oatmeal.  Sax.  grtity  grout. 
Qroats  were  formerly  much  used  in  the  North  of  England ; 
especially  in  the  composition  of  black  puddings.  Hence, 
the  proverb,  '^  blood  without  groats  is  nothing ;"  meaning 
that  &mily  without  fortune  is  of  no  consequence.  A  street 
in  Newcastle— the  ancient  and  accustomed  place  for  the 
sale  of  meal  and  groats — is  still  called  the  GV^Mi^-market. 

Gbobble,  to  make  holes.    Germ.  grUblein,  a  little  hole. 

Groin,  Gbuin,  the  snout  of  a  pig.  Fr.  groin.  Among  the 
vulgar  the  word  is  applied  to  tibie  nose. 

"O  good  God!  ye  women  that  ben  of  gretb€antee,reineinl)€iryoa 
on  the  prorerb  of  Solomon,  that  likeneth  a  fidre  woman,  that  la 
VOL.  I.  D  d 
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a  fool  of  hire  body,  to  a  riof  of  fold  that  U  worae  in  the  gntn* 
ot  a  flowe."— <%aticer»— 2%e  Pertone'a  Tale. 

GBOOTXy  a  lead  mine.  Lead  mines  are  geneiallj  worked  by 
a  grooye  or  level. 

Gbosbb,  Gbozeb,  a  gooseberry.    Fr.  ffroseiHe,    Lat.  gromUa. 

Gboukox,  to  growl,  as  a  dog. 

Gbotes,  the  refdse  of  taUow,  made  into  thick  cakes  and  used 
as  food  for  dogs.    It  is  gra/oes  in  the  Sooth. 

Grow,  or  Grub,  to  be  troubled. — Gbowze,  to  be  chill  before 
an  agae  fit,  to  shudder.  Su.-Got.  grufway  hoirere.  Dan. 
grucy  fright,  trembling. 

Gbttmphet,  Gbumpt,  sour,  ill-natured,  out  of  humour.— 
Gbumphey,  is  also  a  name  for  a  pig — adopted  from  grunt- 
ing* 

Grumphet,  a  species  of  jostling  among  school-boys,  in  en- 

deayouring  to  hide  any  thing  which  one  takes  from  ano- 
ther. 

Grund,  the  Northern  form  of  ground.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
ancient  Gothic,  Danish,  and  Swedish  languages. 

Guest,  a  ghost,  or  spectre.  Sax.  gcuty  gaast.  The  streets  of 
Newcastle,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  were  haunted  by 
a  nightly  guesty  assuming  the  shape  of  a  dog,  calf,  or  pig, 
to  the  no  small  terror  of  those  who  were  afraid  of  such 
apparitions.  The  most  laughable  and  mischievous  gam- 
bols are  represented  to  have  been  performed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old  "  Dog-loup-stairs." 

Guesting,  an  hospitable  welcome— «  warm  reception.  Isl. 
gistingy  hospitum.    Sc.  geming,  gestning. 

GuisEBs,  persons  who  dance  in  masks,  or  with  their  fiices 
blackened,  or  discoloured,  and  in  rustic  disguises ;  a  cus- 
tom of  great  antiquity.  Tent,  gttgse-gettery  sannio.  Sc. 
gysards.  These  gtUsers  are  still  to  be  seen,  especially  at 
the  mell-suppersy  given  at  harvest  home,  though  their  num- 
bers have  considerably  diminished  of  late  years. 

Gully,  a  large  sharp  knife  used  in  farm-houses,  prindpally 
to  cut  bread,  cheese,  &c.,  for  the  fEunily ;  also  by  butchers 
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in  killing  sheep.  Perhaps,  originally  a  butcher's  knife,  for 
the  gullet.  Another  meaning  of  Gullt — a  ditch,  or  hollow 
— has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  several  literary  friends ; 
but  in  this  sense  the  word  is  not  unknown  in  our  lexico- 
graphy, and  is  well  authorised. 

GuLLiON,  a  mean  wretch.  V,  Jam.  Supp.  It  is  also  a  term 
for  a  drunkard.  The  &ble  of  the  thirsty  ghost  of  Gullion 
drinking  the  river  Acheron  dry,  is  told  with  considerable 
humour  in  one  of  Bishop  Hall's  Satires. 

GuMSHON,  Gumption,  common  sense,  combined  with  energy  ; 
shrewd  intelligence  ;  a  superior  understanding.  A  writer 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.  in  reviewing  Mr.  WHbraham's  Cheshire 
Glossary,  calls  this  a  slang  word.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  excellent  word,  of  high  antiquity — ^referred  by  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson  to  Moe.-Got.  g<jmmrj<my  percipere. 

Gy-carldto,  a  sort  of  mischievous  elf.  It  was  formerly  a 
common  instruction,  on  the  Borders,  that  on  Carling  Sun- 
day a  person  must  eat  carHngs  till  he  was  so  full  that  the 
gy-^arling  could  not  get  a  ^^  grip  of  his  waim."  See  a  cu- 
rious article  on  the  word  in  Jamieson,  vo^  Qyre^Carling, 

G'tet,  a  common  pronunciation  of  Gatb  ;  which  see, 

Gtlb-fat,  a  wort  tub  in  which  liquor  ferments.  Dut.  gyU 
kuip. 

"  Ane  enrtill  qnene,  ane  laidlie  Inrdane 
Of  Strang  wesche  sho  will  tak  ane  Jurdane 
And  settis  in  the  ffy^f^tt-" 

Lyndsay's  Three  EitaitU. 

H. 

Hack,  a  strox&g  two-toothed  pick-axe,  or  hoe,  much  used  in 
agrioultare.  Dan.  hakkey  a  mattock.  Haehia  occurs  in 
old  Latin  instruments,  in  the  sense  of  an  axe.  The  ancient 
Saxon  weapon — ^with  which  the  British  chiefs  were  mur- 
dered by  the  command  of  Hengist — ^was  called  handeox. 

Hackstead,  the  row  or  line  of  bricks  by  which  a  brick  garth 
is  divided  into  flats. 

Hacked,  chapped,  or  chopped ;  said  of  frost-bitten  hands. 
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Had,  Haud,  hold.  Sc.  hold.  ^*  Had  your  tongue'^ — ^be 
silent.    ^'  Tack  ^imT '— take  hold. 

Had  awat!  Haud  away?  go  away — hdd  on  ymur  wa^ — ^a 
term  of  encoaragement,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  North. 

Hadb,  or  Hague,  the  inclination  of  a  dike  with  the  seam  in 
a  coal  pit ;  by  it  the  character  of  a  ^^  trouble"  is  deter- 
mined, whether  a  dipper  or  riser.  ^^  She  hoffttes  sare  to  the 
south." 

Hadfash,  Haudfash,  plague,  trouble.    ^'  Sic  a  had/tuh.** 

Haffits,  the  temples.  Rnddiman  considers  it  merely  as 
hcU/hecid* 

**  Eiier  in  ane  his  boa  helme  rang  and  aoundit 

Clynkand  abont  his  JuiffBttit  with  ane  din." 

DouffUu*  JBnHd. 

Hafflb,  to  waver,  to  speak  unintelligibly,  to  prevaricate. 
Dut.  hakkelen,  to  fidter. — Hafflino,  confused  talk. 

Hao,  9.  to  cut  or  haei, — Oumb.  and  part  of  York, — ^Hao,  «.  a 
cutting  of  copse  wood.    Swed.  hyffffe,  felling  of  trees. 

Hao,  a  wood— -generally  one  into  which  cattle  are  admitted. 

Hag,  a  sink  or  mire  in  mosses — any  broken  ground  in  a  bog. 
Dr.  Jamieson  properly  refers  to  the  act  of  cutHng. 

Hao,  a  white  mist ;  something  similar  to  Dag  ;  which  see. 

Hagbebbt,  Hbckbebt,  the  beautiful  flowering  shrub— the 
bird-cherry.    Prunus  pctdus.    Swed.  MggMr. 

Haooab-makeb's  Shop,  a  cant  name  for  a  public-house. 

Hagois,  or  (as  generally  pronounced)  Haggish,  a  North 
country  dish — the  national  olio  of  Scotland ;  for  a  com- 
mendation and  history  of  which  see  Dr.  Hunter's  Culina 
Famulatrix  MedicinsB.  SeSy  also,  Bums'  address  To  a 
Haggis ;  and  Jam.  Supp.  vo.  haggies.  It  was,  till  lately, 
a  common  custom  among  the  peasantry  in  the  North  of 
England,  to  have  this  flure  to  break&st  every  Christmas- 
day  ;  and  some  part  of  the  fiunily  sat  up  all  night  to  have 
it  ready  at  an  early  hour.  It  is  now  used  to  dinner  on 
the  same  day.  Directions  for  the  preparation  of  this 
*^  great  chieftain  of  the  pudding  race,"  are  given  in  Meg 
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Dods'  amasing  institute  of  the  colinaxy  art^  4tli  edition, 
p.  360. 

"  They  (the  northern  free-booten)  sent  me  word  that  I  was  like 
the  first  puff  of  a  hoifgia,  hottest  at  the  0iBt,"—C(»r»y'8  Memoirs. 

Haggish,  an  opprobrious  epithet,  applied  to  a  lumpish,  un- 
^eldy  person. 

Hagmena,  the  same  as  Hogmena  ;  which  see. 

Hag- WORM,  the  common  snake— from  the  place  in  which  it  is 
generally  found.    Coluher  natria. 

Hain,  to  save,  to  preserve ;  as,  haining  wood ;  huning  land ; 
haining  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  See  an  ingenious,  and  yet 
satisactory,  etymon  in  Jamieson. 

Hainch,  v.  to  throw  a  stone  underhanded,  or  by  striking  the 
arm  against  the  haunch. 

Hainch,  the  haunch ;  and  we  still  have  henehman^  an  atten- 
dant, whom  the  Scotch  call  a  flankie^  that  is,  a  person  at- 
tending dflanc. 

Hair,  a  small  quantity  of  anything,  as  ^^  a  hair  of  salt,"  **  a 
hair  of  meal." 

Hake,  to  loiter,  to  lounge,  to  sneak.  Germ,  haken,  a  hook- 
clinging  to  present  objects?  Thus  we  say  of  a  loiterer, 
that  he  hangs  about. 

Halfebs  !  an  exclamation  among  children,  viewed  as  entit- 
ling the  person  making  it  to  half,  or  half  the  value,  of  any 
thing  found  by  his  companion.  If,  however,  the  finder  be 
quick,  he  exclaims  ^*  no  halfers — ^findee  keepee,  lessee 
seekee,"  which  destroys  the  claim,  and  gives  him  the  sole 
right  to  the  property. 

*'  And  he  who  sees  yon  stoop  to  th'  gronnd. 
Cries  fialvee/  to  ev'ry  thing  you've  fonnd." 

8avage,—Horaee  to  Secna  imUated. 

Half-mabrow,  a  middle-sized  lad ;  two  such  being  required 
in  a  coal  pit,  to  put  a  corf  of  coals  equal  to  a  man. 

Half-rocked-innocent,  a  fool — supposed  to  arise  from  hav- 
ing been  only  haff-roeked  in  the  cradle  when  an  infiuit. 
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Halulbaloo,  Hillbbaloo,  a  noise,  an  uproar,  a  damoor.  A 
friend  suggests  a  curious  derivation — hilloa-baivl-ycu  I 

Hallan,  a  name  given  to  the  fry  of  the  coal  fish,  or  coalsay, 
when  ahout  five  inches  in  leng^th. 

Halle  e'en,  or  Halloween,  All  Hallow  Eoen,  the  vigil  of  All 
Saints'  Daj,  on  which  it  is  customary  with  young  people 
in  the  North  of  England  to  dip  for  apples  floating  in  water, 
or  to  catch  at  them  when  stuck  upon  one  end  of  a  hanging 
beam,  at  the  other  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  a  lighted 
candle,  and  that  with  their  mouths  only,  their  hands  beii^ 
tied  behind  their  backs.  This  sport  produces  much  un- 
successful and  ludicrous  stretching  of  the  jaws.  F.  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  300. 

Hallen,  Hallan,  or  Hollin,  a  partition  or  screen  between 
the  door  and  the  fire  place,  frequently  made  of  wicker  work 
and  plastered  with  clay,  extending  from  the  front  door  of  a 
cottage  to  within  the  width  of  a  door  of  the  back  wall. 
Against  this  hallen  it  was  common  for  the  cow  to  stand. 
Germ.  hehleUy  to  conceal. 

Hallbn-dbop,  a  black  sooty  lye,  arising  in  moist  weather 
from  joints  of  meat  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  chimney,  for 
winter's  use. —  West. 

Hallen-shakeb,  a  sturdy  beggar,  one  who  stands  ahint  the 
hallen  to  excite  charity. 

"  Ri^fat  wernftilly  she  answerid  liim, 
Begond  yon  haUan-afuOier.'' 

Sonfft—J^dggU  Lciiuder. 

HallxoIt,  a  dommon  term  of  reproach — &  reprobate. 

Halmot-coubt,  the  court  of  a  copyhold  m^or.  li  was  that 
court  among  the  Saxons,  which  we  now  call  a  court  baron ; 
and  the  etymology  is  from  the  meeting  of  thd  tenants  in  one 
hall  or  manor — ^Sax.  heally  aula,  and  gemote^  conventus. 
The  name  is  stUl  kept  tip  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  the 
Bishop's  manors.  Writeits  have  sometimes  mistaken  this 
court  for  the  Hal^nxitei  or  holy  or  ecdesiastieal  court ;  nor 
ought  the  reader  to  confoimd  these  copyholders  with  the 
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Hidywercfolk  or  hofy  workpeople,  who  enjoyed  their  lands 
hy  the  tenure  of  repairing  or  defending  a  church  or  sepul- 
chre. Snchy  in  particnlar,  were  those  within  the  bishopric 
of  Durham,  who  were  under  an  obligation  to  protect  and 
defend  the  corpse  of  St.  Gnthberty  and  who  claimed  for  snch 
pious  labour  the  privilege  of  not  being  obliged  to  go  oat  of 
the  diocese,  either  by  the  ICing  or  by  the  Bishop,  in  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  at  large  against  their  will.  See  Sur- 
tees'  Hist.  Dur.,  Vol.  I.,  pp»  iz.,  xy.,  xyi.,  where  there  are 
some  interesting  documents  on  the  subject. 

Halow,  shy,  bashful,  scrupulous. — Lane.     V,  Todd's  John. 

Hame,  home.  A  pure  old  word,  from  Sax,  ham,  used  for  a 
place  of  dwelling,  or  a  village,  or  town. 

"  Hame^  homey  home/  O  hame  wad  I  be  I 
O  hame,  hame,  horns,  to  my  ain  conntrie/'-nSSM^MfA  8tmg. 

Hammsr,  1?.  n.  to  stammer,  to  hesitate  in  speaking* 
Hammer-axb,  an  implement  having  a  hammer  on  one  side 

of  the  handle  and  an  axe  on  the  other. 
Hammie,  a  simpleton,  a  coward.    A  cock  that  will  not  fight 

is  called  a  hammie, 
Hamshacle,  to  fasten  the  head  of  an  animal  to  one  of  its 

hamsy  or  forelegs.  Vicious  cows  and  oxen  are  often  so  tied, 

especially  when  driven  to  slaughter. 
Han,  for  have,  in  the  plural.    This  old  contraction  of  h<»een 

is  not  obsolete,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  And  certes,  lord,  to  abiden  your  presence 
Here  in  this  temple  of  the  goddesse  Clemence 
We  han  been  waiting  all  this  f  ourtenight ; 
Now  helpe  us,  lord,  sin  it  lieth  in  thy  might." 

ChauceTt—The  Knighte'a  Tale. 

Hancle,  a  great  many.    See  Hantle. 

Handt,  a  small  wooden  vessel  of  a  cylindrical  form,  made  of 
staves  hooped  together,  one  of  them  being  of  greater  length 
than  the  others,  and  serving  for  a  handle.  Galled  else- 
where a  piggin. 
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Hangbbbl,  a  stick  in  a  butcher*  shop  on  which  to  Hang  an  ox 
by  the  hind  legs. 

Hanomsnt.  To  play  the  hangmeniy  to  be  much  enraged — ^to 
pLiy  the  very  deuce. 

Hank  v,  to  fiisten,  to  form  into  hamJsi  or  skeins. — Hank,  «.  a 
flkein  of  thread,  a  rope  or  hitch  for  fiustening  a  gate.  Id. 
hanky  a  collar  or  chain.  To  keep  a  good  hank  upon  your 
horse,  is  to  have  a  good  hold  of  the  reins.  To  maJLe  a 
ravelled  hani,  to  put  any  thing  into  confusion. 

Hank,  a  habit.  The  same  as  Hant.  Primarily  a  chain  or 
hand. 

Hankle,  to  twist — ^to  entangle  thread,  silk,  or  worsted. 

Hanniel,  a  loose,  disorderly  fellow— -one  not  to  be  trusted. 

Hansel,  or  Handsel,  the  first  money  received  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  an  earnest  given  on  hiring  a  servant.  The  fish 
women  and  hucksters  in  Newcastle  regularly  spit  upon 
what  they  first  receive  in  a  morning  to  render  it  propitious 
and  lucky — that  it  may  draw  more  money  to  it.  Sn.-Grot. 
handsoely  mercimonii  divenditi  primitisB.  F.  Hire.  The 
Germans  employ  their  twin-expression  handkaufy  in  iden- 
tically a  correspondent  meaning.    Hansel  is  also  the  first 

use  of  any  thing. 

**  Some  parled  as  perte. 

As  provyd  well  after. 

And  clappld  more  for  the  coyne. 

That  the  kyng  owed  hem 

Thanne  ffor  comfforte  of  the  comyne 

That  her  cost  paied 

And  were  behote  hanaeU 

If  they  heipe  wolde." 

The  AUUeraUte  Poem  on  the  DepotUUm  cf 
Mehard  II.,  p,  30. 
**  And  npholderes  an  heap 

Erly  by  the  mome 

Oeve  Gloton  with  glad  chore 

Good  ale  to  ha/MeUe"— Piers  Plowman, 

Hansel-Mondat,  the  first  Monday  in  the  New  Year ;  when 
it  is  customary  to  make  children  and  servants  a  present. 
Huloet  defines  handselly  *'  a  new  year's  gift." 
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Hant,  cnstom,  practice.  '^At  your  and  Aon^."  At  your 
old  habits.    Chancor  oses  it  in  this  sense. 

"  A  good  wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe 
But  she  was  som  dele  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 
Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  a  hautU 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres  and  of  Oaont." 

Prologue  to  the  Wife  cf  Bathe, 

HANTLBy  muchy  many,  a  great  deal,  a  handftil.  Swed.  €mtaU 
Germ.  anzaM^  a  great  number^  a  large  quantity. 

Hantt,  wanton,  onraly,  restive.    Grose.    See^  also,  Ray. 

Hap,  to  coyer,  warmly,  as  in  bed.  Sax.  keapean^  to  heap 
npon. 

Hap,  «•  a  cover  of  any  kind  of  stu£P,  but  generally  applied  to 
one  of  coarse  material.  There  is  an  ancient  popular  dis^ 
tich  in  Newcastle,  in  allusion  to  the  celebrated  Roger 
Thornton— one  of  its  most  wealthy  merchants  and  greatest 
bene&ctors — ^who,  it  is  said^  arrived  there  literally  in  the 
situation  described^- 

"  At  the  Westgate  came  Thornton  in. 
With  a  hap,  a  half^penny,  and  a  lambskin." 

In  Stowe's  transcript  of  Leland^s  Itinerary,  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent but  evidently  a  very  corrupt  version  of  the  couplet— 

"  At  the  West-Ghite  came  Thornton  in. 
With  a  happen  hapt  in  a  ram's  skyne." 

Happen,  Happens,  perhaps,  possibly,  it  may  be. 

Happing,  a  coarse  covering,  a  rough  rug  for  a  bed.    Hap* 

hmrloty  a  coverlet  for  a  servant,  is  a  very  old  word. 
Hab,  the  upright  timbers  of  a  gate,  to  which  the  ellems 

(bars)  are  fixed. 
Hab,  or  Habb,  a  mist  or  thick  fog.    Probably  from  Sax.  Aor, 

harej  hoar.    Ray  has  harly  a  mist.     V,  Skinner,  a  sea  harr. 

**  A  northern  har 
Brings  drought  from  far."— Prov. 

Habimx)bn,  wheat  or  maslin  in  the  grass  state.  Probably 
from  being  sown  before  winter.  The  compiler  of  the 
Glossary  to  the  Charters  of  Endowments^  Inventories^  and 

VOL.  I.  EC 
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Account  Rolls,  of  the  Priory  of  Finchale  (the  late  Mr.  Gof' 
don),  describes  hard  earn  to  be  wheat  as  opposed  to  barley 
and  oatSy  perhaps  from  its  hardihood  in  braving  the  winter, 
and  states  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  term 
hard  eorfiy  which  is  still  in  use,  refers  merely  to  wheat  or 
maslin  in  the  blade  or  on  the  ground. 
Harden,  to  grow  dear.    *^ The  market  hardens" 
Hardlets,  scarcely,  hardly.    Uniyersal  among  the  vulgar. 
Harn,  or  Harren,  a  term  for  coarse  linen  cloth.    Perhaps^ 
originally,  a  literary  friend  conjectures,  from  Germ.  hd€iren, 
made  of  hair ;  as  brewers'  aprons  sometimes  are. 

"Alaal  when  shnl  my  bones  ben  at  Nste  ? 
Mother,  with  yon  wold  I  changen  my  cheste. 
That  in  my  chambre  longe  time  hath  be, 
Ye,  for  an  Keren  dont  to  wrap  in  me.*' 

Chaueer,—17ie  Pardonere'a  Tale, 

Harns,  brains.  Used  only  in  the  plural.  F.  Todd's  John- 
son. 

**  Bonnok  with  that  delinerly 
Roncht  till  the  porter  sic  a  ront 
That  bind  and  hamya  both  came  out  — 2%«  Brvee. 

Harp,  to  be  constantly  dwelling  on  one  topic,  to  repeat  a 
thing  incessantly,  to  grumble.    **  Harping  on  one  string." 

Harrt,  to  harrow,  to  pillage,  to  make  a  predatory  incursion. 
Sax.  hergiany  to  harrow,  to  pillage.  Swed.  hUrja^  to  ra- 
vage, to  lay  waste.  The  word,  in  this  sense,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Scotland,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposed.  It 
is  common  in  Northumberland  and  Durham ;  particularly 
as  applied  to  the  taking  of  a  bird's  nest ;  and  being  used 
by  Milton,  ought  to  be  considered  as  classical  English. 

"  The  SaxonB  with  perpetual  landings  and  invasionB  harried  the 
South  coast  of  Britain.— iri«&  cf  EngUmd,  Book  lL,p.  106. 

*'  Say  what  thou  wolt,  I  shall  it  never  telle 
To  child  ne  wif ,  by  him  that  harwed  hell." 

ChauceTi—The  MiOei'e  Tale. 

"  And  boldly  brent  Northumberland 
And  harried  many  a  towyn."— -Bottte  qf  Otterkum. 
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Harbt.  To  "/>fo^  harry*'  over  a  person  is,  to  beat,  or  pmush 
severely. 

Harbtgaud,  a  blackgoard  sort  of  person.  Ray  says,  a  wild 
girl ;  bnty  I  think,  I  never  heard  it  applied  to  a  female. 
My  Mend  Mr.  Ward,  however,  informs  me  that  it  often 
is ;  and  then  signifies,  unsteady,  a  gad-about.  The  word 
is  sometimes  pronounced  hadcfyffoud. 

Habumstabum,  Habumscabum,  wild,  unsettled — ^running  af- 
ter you  know  not  what.  Germ,  herum-achary  a  wandering 
troop  ;  plural,  scharen^  vagabonds. 

Hash,  a  sloven,  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  act  or  behave 
with  propriety — a  silly  talkative  person.  In  1655,  Henry 
Hedley  was  fined  3s.  4d.  for  calling  William  Johnson,  one 
of  the  stewards  of  the  incorporated  company  of  Bricklayers 
and  Plasterers,  a  sla/oering  hash.  V,  M^Eenzie's  Hist,  of 
Newc,  p.  700. 

Hask,  coarse,  harsh,  rough,  parched.  G-erm.  harschy  rough 
— ^with  the  common  suppression  of  the  r.  A  hctsh  wind  is 
keen  and  parching.  Hash-l^  are  parched  lips.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  the  sense  of  feeling,  when  any  thing 
from  its  touch  appears  unpleasantly  dry  or  hard.  Coarse 
worted  is  hask  to  the  feeling,  Husky  is  cognate — ^the  husk 
of  a  nut — the  rough  envelopement.  Coal  is  said  to  be  hask 
when  it  is  brittle,  and  hard  to  work. 

Hassock,  a  reed,  or  rush ;  hence,  a  stool  or  cushion  to  kneel 
upon  at  church,  is  called  a  hassock.  Sw.  vom,  a  rush,  and 
sieky  a  sack.  There  is  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  Tyne, 
near  Dunston,  called  the  Hassocks,  which,  it  is  probable, 
was  once  covered  with  hassocks.  Sir  John  Swinburne  in- 
forms me,  that  hassock  is  used  on  the  moors  for  a  tuft  of 
rushes,  or  coarse  grass,  in  very  soft  boggy  ground. 

Hatheb,  Hbtheb,  heath.  *^  ^o^A^r-buzzoms" — ^besoms  made 
of  heath.    *^  ^is^Aer-bell"— the  heath-blossom. 

Hattbb,  to  shake.  '^  I'm  all  hattered  to  pieces."  Probably 
frt>m  the  Fr.  heurtery  to  knock  or  shake. 

Haugh,  a  low,  flat,  or  marshy  portion  of  land  beneath  higher 
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gFound,  by  the  side  of  a  river,  liable  to  be  overflowed.  Isl. 
hagi^  ager  pascuus.  In  Comb,  they  are  called  Hbhng, 
which  see, 
Hause,  the  neck,  the  throat.  A  very  old  word.  Sax.  Dan. 
and  Germ,  hala,  *^  It's  down  the' wrang  house"  Our  early 
writers  spell  it  haise. 

"  <  Lene  me  a  marke/  qnod  he, '  but  dayes  three 
And  at  my  day  I  wol  it  qiiiten  thee 
And  if  it  so  be  that  thou  flnde  me  false, 
Another  day  hang  me  np  by  the  hdl9e"--€9Mu&er. 

**  Many  a  truer  man  than  he  base  hanged  np  by  the  fuUte.*^ 

ffammer  QwrtwCi  Needle,  Act  V.,  Be,  2. 

«<  Ther  ne  was  raton  in  al  the  route. 
For  al  the  reanme  of  Frannce, 
That  dorste  have  bonnden  the  belle 
Abonte  the  cattes  nekke, 
Ke  hangen  ft  abonte  the  cattes  haU** 

PterePiowmmu 

Hause-band,  a  collar,  or  necklace. 

"  There's  gond  i'  yonr  garters,  my  Marian, 
And  Bilk  in  yonr  white  fia*ue-l>and.**—Old  Song. 

Haveb,  9.  to  talk  foolishly,  to  speak  without  thought.  Id. 
gifra^  blaterare. — Havebs,  s.  silly  discourse,  idle  bantering 
nonsense. 

*'  Dinna  deave  the  gentleman  wi*  yonr  hafoer8.**—MedgawnlUeL 

Haver,  s.  oats.    Dan.  havre.    Swed.  hafre.    Dut.  homer. 

Haveb-bbead,  Haveb-cake,  large,  round,  thin  oaten  cakes^ 

baked  on  a  girdle.    Swed.  hafrekakOy  oat  cake. 

"  *  I  haye  no  peny,'  qnod  Piers, 
*  Pulettes  to  bngge, 
Ne  neither  gees  ne  grys. 
Bat  two  grene  cheses, 
A  few  cmddes  and  creme, 
And  an  haver  cake,'*^Pier8  Plowman, 

Haveb-heal,  oatmeal.    Swed.  hafrenjU,    Tout,  haveren  meeh 

"  O  where  hae  ye  getten  that  haver-meal  bannock  ? 
Silly,  blind  body,  why,  dinna  ye  see  V*Se,  Song. 

HAVER-SACi^y  a  bag  in  which  oatmeal  is  carried.    This  is  tha 
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origin  of  the  haversacks  of  soldiers— used  formerly  for  car- 
rying their  haver-meal. 

Havebil,  a  sort  of  fool,  a  half-wit.    From  Haver,  which  see* 

Hawk,  to  expectorate.  Welsh,  hodti^  to  throw  up  phlegm. 
ShakiE^eare  uses  **  haiMnff  or  spitting." 

Hat-making.  When  hay  is  first  cat,  it  is  called  a  swede,  or 
mocOhe ;  which  is  in  £EMot  the  grass  swojfed  to  one  side  hy 
the  scythe.  Grerm.  echwaden,  a  row  of  new  mowed  hay. 
Dut.  ztoade.  When  it  is  spread  out  it  is  named  a  faei 
(properly  a  ted)  ;  and  when  dried  ready  for  gathering,  a 
vakinrrowy  vHnd-^aWy  or  toan-^ynp.  It  is  next  put  into  cocks, 
several  of  which  are  ooUected  into  what  is  called  a  fyle. 
Fr.  etteilH,  gatheored.  When  these  again  are  heaped  as 
high  as  a  man  eanpitch  the  hay  to  the  top  of  the  heap,  it 
i8eailedaj9i£e. 

Hazb,  to-diizde,  to  be  foggy.     F.  Ray's  North  C.  Words. 

HAZB-aAZB,  wonder,  astonishment-— a  state  in  which  one 
sees  dimly  and  confosedly,  as  throngh  a  haxfe, 

Hbadsmak,  Hebdsm bk,  the  next  stage  above  a  hal/^marraw, 
amongst  putters,  requiring  &fo(tl  *with  him  to  pta  a  corf  of 
coals. 

Headways,  excavations  in  a  coal  |»t  at  right  angles  to  the 
boards,  for  the  purposes  of  ventilatix^  and  exploring  the 
mine. 

Head-sheets,  a  doping  platform,  towards  the  stem  of  a  keel. 

Hbald,  or  Heal,  to  lean  or  incline  to  one  side,  to  bend  later- 
ally.   Sax.  h^ldan,  inclinare,  declinare. 

Heam,  H'tem,  home.    Dan.  hiem.    Swed.  hem,    See  Hame. 

Heams,  or  Heamsticks,  two  pieces  of  crooked  wood  encom- 
passing a  horse's  collar  to  which  the  traces  are  £utened. 
Id.  hale,  coUum.  Tout,  hamme,  numella.  Lat.  hamus. 
This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  Yawmes,  with  the 
aspirate  H  before  it — ^H'tawmes.  Heawm  in  old  Fr.  is 
habiUement  de  tHe ;  now  as  oxen  were  anciently  used  in 
agriculture,  and  yoked  by  the  head,  may  not  the  hea/iM 
have  been  thence  derived  ? 
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Heap,  Heup,  a  wicker  basket,  a  dry  measure  somewhat  cor- 
respondent to  the  BsATMENT.    Sax.  hip,  species. 

Heap,  a  good  manj.  *^A  heap  of  folks." — **A  heap  of 
bairns." 

Heabt-scaD)  any  thing  disagreeable  or  contrary  to  yonr  ex- 
perience or  wishes ;  grief,  vexation.  It  is  also  a  provincial 
name  for  the  heart-bnm — heart-scald. 

Heabtsome,  merry,  cheerfid,  lively — full  of  heetrt. 

Heavisome,  dark,  doll,  drowsy.    Crav.  Gloss. 

Heck,  a  rack  for  cattle  to  feed  in.    Sa.-Grot.  h€Bci,     F.  Ihre. 

Heck,  an  indosore  of  cpen  work— of  slender  bars  of  wood. 
Germ,  heckey  a  hedge  or  partition. — Heck-board,  or  Heck- 
bred,  the  board  at  the  tail  of  a  cart. — Heck-doob,  the 
inner  door  not  closely  panneled  but  only  partly  so,  and  the 
rest  latticed.    Half-heck,  a  half,  or  lower  part  of  a  door. 

Heck,  or  Hike,  a  term  of  cartmen  to  their  horses ;  whence, 
he'll  neither  heck  nor  re,  hike  nor  re;  t.  e,  he  is  unmanage- 
able— ^he  will  not  hear  reason.  Heck,  means  **  turn  to 
the  left,"  and  jee  means  ^^  turn  to  the  right ;"  re  seems 
to  mean  the  same  as  jee  ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  will  neither 
heck  noTjee,  he  is  intractable. 

Heck-bebbt.    See  Hagbebbt. 

Heckle,  to  dress  tow  or  flax— ^to  hackle*  Swed.  hdckla. 
Tout,  hekelen, — Heckles,  a  tow  or  flax-dresser.  Tent. 
hekder,  carminator. 

Heckle,  complexion.  ^^ She's  light  heckVd,*  said  of  one  of 
light  hair ;  *^  Qin^erheckk?*  is  used  to  describe  the  colour  of 
a  fighting  cock. 

Heckle,  Heckle-flee,  an  artificial  fly  for  fishing — ^made  of 
the  heckle  feather  so  called,  which  grows  on  the  neck  of  a 
cock. 

Hede-and-hang,  to  punish  severely,  though  not  to  the  extent 
expressed. 


«< 


Snm  sayis  ane  king  is  cum  amann;  ns 
Tliat  purposis  to  ftede  and  hang  us." 

Lyndiay'i  Three  EetaUii. 
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HsBy  high. 


<«  To  86  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale 
And  lere  the  hilles  hee. 
And  shadow  him  hi  the  leves  grene 
Under  the  grene- wode-tre." 

AneUrU  Biiaad,—Bobln  Hood. 

HebbiN)  Harbin,  herring.  **  Fresh-heerin — fresh-heerin ;— > 
four  twopence  caller  harrin — four  twopence  caller  harrin ; 
— here's  yor  cuddy's  legs — here's  yor  Dumbar-wethera— 
here's  yor  January  harrin." — Gy  in  Newc.  Fislhma/rkei* 

Hebze,  to  lift  up  with  violence.    Belg.  hysan* 

*'  The  samen  wyse  as  thay  commandit  ware 
They  did  anone.— 

Towart  the  left  wyth  meny  hHs  and  hale 
Soeht  al  our  flot  fiut  bayth  with  roneh  and  sale^*' 

Douffias*  .XnHd, 

Hbft,  a  haunt.  Su.-Got.  hcefi^  usus,  consuetudo.  Also,  a 
haft,  a  handle. 

Heftbd,  a  cow  is  said  to  be  hefted  whose  udders  are  distend- 
ed for  want  of  milking,  in  order  to  make  a  better  shew. 

Hbigh-how,  an  occasional  assistant  in  the  kitchen — ^a  sort  of 
char-woman.  So  called,  in  all  probability,  from  a  notori- 
ous propensity  which  a  character  of  this  kind  has  to  all 
sorts  of  low  gossip  and  maryellous  stories. 

Hell,  Helle,  to  pour  out  in  a  rapid  manner — Dur.  and 
North,    Sax.  hoegekm^  to  hail.    Isl.  hella. 

Helm-wind,  a  singular  phenomenon  so  called — generated  in 
that  vast  column  of  clouds  which  frequently  hangs  oyer 
the  summit  of  Cross  Fell — a  mountain  encompassed  with 
the  most  desolate  and  barren  heights-— covering  it  like  a 
helmety  to  an  extent  of  several  miles.  On  its  first  appear- 
ance, there  issues  firom  it  a  prodigious  noise,  which  in 
grandeur  and  awfulness  has  been  thought  to  exceed  the 
roaring  of  the  ocean.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
season  of  the  year,  although  it  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  spring  and  autumn  than  at  other  times.  Sometimes 
there   is  a  less  cloud,  in  an  opposite  direction,  called  a 
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kehH^^ar,  from  an  idea  of  its  resiBtiiig  the  progress  of  the 
wind.  The  yiolence  is  greatest,  when  the  helm  is  highest 
ahoye  the  moontain.  Beyond  the  line  of  its  ftiry  the  air 
is  frequently  in  a  dead  calm,  and  the  sky  serene.  When 
this  phenomenon  ocenrs,  the  wind  rashes  with  tremendous 
Tiolenee  down  the  western  dope  of  the  mountain,  extend- 
ing two  or  three  miles  over  the  plain  at  the  hase,  and  fre- 
quently orertuming  whatever  lies  in  its  track.  Much  da- 
mage is  often  sustained  in  the  Fell-side  district  by  this  hur- 
ricane, but  the  greatest  devastation  prevails  on  its  occur- 
rence during  the  period  when  ripe  com  is  standing.  See 
further  on  this  interesting  subject,  Hutchinson's  Cumb., 
Vol.  I.,  p*  267  ;  Hist,  of  Carlisle,  p.  435  ;  Jefferson's  and 
the  Rev.  John  Watson's  remarks  in  Jefferson's  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Leath  Ward,  p.  313  &  seq. 

Heltbb,  the  northern  word  for  halter.  Sax.  hcelster.  See 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  Vol.  II.,  p.  583. 

Helteb-skelteb,  in  great  haste,  violently,  disorderly — ^nu" 
bridled,  as  it  were.  Skinner's  derivation  from  Sax.  heokter 
eeeado  (unless  we  reject  Dr.  Johnson's  translation  and 
to  adopt  that  of  Dr.  Jamieson),  seems  to  me  far  fetched  ; 
and  that  given  by  Grose,  is,  in  my  mind,  equally  f&ncifiil. 
A  friend  suggests  that  it  may  be  from  hie  et  alUer;  while 
Coles,  and  the  author  of  the  Craven  Glossary,  refer  to  the 
Dutch.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  heUer-sieUer  is  halter  loose, 
halter  broken,  efirsBnat^.  Thus  Shakspeare  expresses  the 
exact  meaning  when  he  makes  Pistol  say, 

"  Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend. 
And  hOter-OceUer  have  I  rode  to  thee ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring.** 

2d  Part  qfKing  Hmry  IF. 

This  is  quoted,  but  its  peculiar  significance  has  been  en- 
tirely overlooked,  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Hbmmel,  a  shed  or  covering  for  cattle,  a  fold.  Sax.  hcelmey 
tectum.    Germ,  heim^  a  tent,  a  house. 

HsMPT,  mischievous.    Although  it  is  generally  applied  jocu- 
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larly  and  innocently  to  giddj  yonng  people^  of  both  nexeu, 
yet  it  seems  to  have  a  prophetic  aUosion  to  an  ignominious 
end,  haying  the  qualities  likely  to  suffer  by  the  halter. 

Henna,  Hanna,  have  not. 

Hen-p!bn,  the  dung  of  fowls — ^manure  from  the  pen  where  hens 
are  kept.  The  country  people  sometimes  use  it  in  houking 
linen.    See  Bouk. 

Hen-scrattizvos,  long  pencilled  clouds — said  to  indicate  rain 
or  wind — significantly  called  by  the  common  people, 
"  Mare*s  taUs." 

Herd,  a  keeper  of  cattle ;  imswering  to  Sax.  h^d^  Dan.  hyrde, 
and  Germ,  hirt,  one  who  attends  cattle.  From  hirt,  the 
Swiss  have  made  a  verb  hirten,  to  tend  cattle.  In  New- 
castle,  and  other  parts  of  the  North,  there  is  the  verb  to 
herdy  signifying  the  same  thing. 

Hebe's  t'te,  the  rustic  form  of  drinking  healths  in  the  North. 
Prynne,  the  oppugner  of  what  he  calls  **  pocular  and  pot- 
emptying  health,"  in  the  same  year  that  he  wrote  a  labori- 
ous pamphlet  on  the  ^^  Unloyelinesse  of  Loye-Lockes," 
produced  his  ^*  Healthes  Sicknesse,"  wherein  he  labours, 
with  his  accustomed  enthusiasm,  to  proye  *^  the  drinking 
and  pledging  of  healthes,  to  be  sinfhll,  and  utterly  imlaw- 
fhll  unto  Christians." 

He&onsew,  Hebonseugh  a  heron.  Not  merely  a  young  one, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  F.  Skinner,  hemsues.  ^  Chau- 
cer, in  the  Squire's  Tale,  describing  the  feast  of  Cambus- 
can,  says, 

"  I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  strange  sewes, 
Ne  of  hir  swannes,  ne  hit  Jierontewei. 

The  word  handsaWy  in  the  proyerbial  expression  of  a  man's 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  ^'a  katok  from  a  handsaw, 
which  Shakspeare  giyes  to  Hamlet,  is  obyiously  a  corrup- 

*  tion  for  heronshaw  (as  it  is  written  and  pronounced  in  some 
places).  There  is  a  possibility  of  mistake  in  one  case,  but 
not  in  the  other. 

Hbs,  has.    The  old  form  of  the  word. 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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HxsPy  to  latch ;  as,  *^  hap  the  do<«.' 

HsM"^  the  Uatemng  of  a  door  or  gate.    It  is  properly  the 

loop  that  slips  ever  the  staple,  and  is  confined  there  by  a 

lock  and  key. 
HvTy  hot|  wanned.    Sax.  tof,  heated.    Swed.  hef,  hot. 

"  These  yenLi  of  gold  and  aanie  writte  were. 
Of  whiche  I  gan  Mtonied  to  t>eholde 
For  wiih  that  one  eneresid  all  my  fene. 
And  witb  tliat  otUr  fin  ny  hate  to  bolde. 
That  ono  me  A^>  that  othir  did  me  oolde." 

Chaueer,—The  AattfmJblU  ofFouiUt. 

HinrHEB-VACXD,  rongV&ced. 

Hbt-fint,  warmed  ale,  with  spirit  in  it. 

Hbttbr,  eager,  earnest,  keen.    Perhaps  firom  het^  hot. 

HsucK,  HuKB,  hooky  a  crook  or  sickle  without  teeth.    Dnt. 

hoek, 
HsuK^BAKB,  the  huckle-bone* 
Heuck-fingered,  thievish— <%«^i9  hamatis.    Perhaps,  only 

cant. 
Heudik,  a  piece  of  leather  connecting  the  handstaff  of  a  flail 

with  the  swingle — ^the  hooding  of  the  handstaff. 
Heugh,  a  rugged,  steep  hill  side — a  ravine.    Sax.  hoUy  mens. 

Lye. 

"  From  that  place  syne  unto  aae  eane  we  went 
Under  ane  hyngand  hmieh  in  ane  dame  went." 

Hsmes,  or  Hoof,  a  measure,  something  less  than  a  peck. 

Hbwkb%  the  men  who  work  the  coals  in  a  coal  pit. 

Hexhamshibb,  a  large  portion  of  the  county  of  Northumbeiv 
land ;  once  a  distinct  Bishopric,  with  the  privileges  of  a 
separate  Palatine  jurisdiction,  but  now  an  isolated  part  of 
the  Archiepisoopal  See  of  York.  The  name,  though  im- 
properly^  is  still  retained ;  and  the  manor,  oompriaing  this 
extensive  district,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  has  been  called  the  Regality  or  Manor  of  Hex- 
ham. ^^  Regalitas  sive  manerinm  de  Hexham."  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  is  styled  merely,  ^^Maaerium  de 
Hexham." 
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H'TBL,  whole,  entire.    IsL  kieU.    Su.-Got.  hd.    Belg.  heel, 
integer,  totns. 

H'tel-wateb,  whok  water ;  said  of  a  heavy  fell  of  rain :  a 
shower  so  heavy  that  the  water  seems  unbroken. 

HicKUP-sNicKUP,  the  hiccough.  Shakspeare,  in  the  Twelfth 
Night,  uses  the  interjection  8neci  up!  which— cominjg 
from  such  it  ditmken  character  as  Sir  Toby  Belch — ^may 
fsdrly  enough  be  supposed  to  designate  a  hiccough ;  though 
some  of  the  commentators  seem  to  think  otherwise.  The 
following  couplet,  thrice  repeated,  is  a  popular  cure  for 
this  disagreeable  convulsion. 

**  HUskup-anickup,  stand  up,  stick  np, 
One  drop,  two  drops— good  for  the  hioenp.^ 

Majoif  Moor  gives  a  different  version  of  the  lines— 

'*  niekup-8niceup-~\oo\L  up— right  np— 
Three  drops  iii  a  cap— Is  good  for  the  hieenp." 

Hedlins,  adm,  secretly,  clandestinely-^applied  to  atiy  thing 
SooB  by  stealth— quasi  hide-Ung, 

**  BoH  SoUIa  lurkand  in  deme  MddelUt  lyia,**-'DougUu^  JBneid. 

HiDGE,  hip.    ^*  A  pain  in  the  hidge** 

BiooLERy  a  tramping  dealer  in  small  agricultural  produce. 

Hino  fortd  to  higgle^  to  drive  a  bargain  like  a  higgler. 
CtiGHT,  called,  named. 

'*'0f  which  two,  Ardta  higfde  that  on. 
And  he  that  other  MghU  Falamon.'* 

Hike,  to  switfg,  to  put  in  motion.    Grerm.  AocA,  high.    A 

nurse  Mies  her  child  when  she  tosses  it  np  and  dowxl^in  her 

amur.    Theifd  is  also  the  hiJting  of  a  boat. 
HiKET,  HiKET-BOARD,  a'  swiug.    It  is  much  better  ifdpre- 

sented,  than  I  can  pretend  to  represent  it,  in  Bewick's 

tail-pi^e  of  two  monkeys  engaged  in  the  sport.     /See 

i^nadrtipeds,  p.  ^4;  ed;  1820; 
HiuaNO,  a  coveiing.-^B&D-HiLLivo,  a  quilt  or  coverlet.  Sar. 

hOani  tegere;    ^  B^lUng  <^  a  house.'*     Prompt.  Parv. ; 

Widi^  Matt.  XXV.,  36. 
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Hnro,  s  femnt  or  bailiff  in  hiiri>uiili7.     Sti.  hkumati. 
Chueer  ■pella  it  Atne. 


Hdto-bkrrt,  »  RUpbOTTf.  RvbuM  Imdtu  S&x,  hkt&eriam, 
which  Lje  mie-tiKiul&tes  into  fragnm.  ^^e  coTreBponditif 
term  in  D&ni^  ij  hindbar. 

HiNDERi-KiiDa,  the  refiue  of  kbj  thii^ ;  eqwciolly  the  «fEd  d 
•och  com  as  remaiiu  after  wianowii^. 

HiitDjauoxB,  retardiiig,  hindering  ;&■,''  the  weather  ia 
Mndertime."  Uied  in  Herefordshire,  and  also  in  the  Fo- 
rest of  Dean, 

Hiiia,  to  hang.    lal.  heoffia.    Sn.-Got.  Aot^.    Tnet.  Aaifm. 
"  Bt  tbit  w«U  Alfvn  ■  bMin 
Tint  i«  of  gold  Bne."— fflDOfa  and  (hwte. 

Huwon,  the  hindmoit. 

HiirKT,  or  HunrsT,  a  bTOorite  term  of  endearment,  ezpres- 
nre  of  great  regard.  A  Biiiqtronnnciation  of  Aon^p-riued 
with  mnch  effect  bj  the  Irish,  SometiioeB  the  term  is  ap-. 
plied  ironic^;  to  a  female  of  no  good  &me ;  as,  "  she's  a 
ctamj  hinny — impljingthat  she  is  the  reTeise  of  a  chaste 
woman.  The  French  hare  a  mmilar  idiom,  in  the  phrases 
"  jolie  fille,"  and  "  jeone  consine."  Hintuy  is  also  naed 
in  a  contemptnons  light  towards  a  man ;  meaning  a  poor 
cteatnre,  a  B<Botian. 

Hikhxt  how  !  m  interjectional  exclamation  of  surprise,  ac- 
companied with  gladness. 

Hit,  to  hop  on  one  foot.  See  Hitch. — Hif-stsp-akd-iump,  a 
pnthfnl  gambol, — Hincrt-pihcht,  something  similar. 

Hip,  the  frnit  of  the  dog  rose. 

Hipx,  to  pnsh,  to  rip  or  gore ;  as  with  the  horns  of  cattle. 

HiFPBN,  or  HiPPiHO,  a  doth  for  an  infant— to  put  the  A^  in  ? 

ntFrsN-noHBs,  HiPPiHO-scoHEs,  stepping  stones — large  stones 
get  in  a  shallow  river,  at  a  step's  distuice  from  each  other, 
to  pass  OTor  b^'. 
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HiPPiNa,  hopping  on  one  foot. 

"  Hope  cam  hlppynge  after 
That  had  so  y-bosted 
How  he  with  Moyses  maundement 
Hadde  many  men  yoholpe."— Pi«r«  Plowman, 

Hiring,  a  fair  or  market  at  which  country  servants  are  hired. 
Those,  who  offer  themselyes,  stand  in  a  body  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, with  a  piece  of  straw  or  green  branch  in  their 
mouths  to  distinguish  them ;  or  with  wool,  meal,  &c.,  in 
or  on  their  hats,  as  a  badge  of  their  trade.  The  engage- 
ment concluded,  the  lasses  begin  to  file  of,  and  pace  the 
streets  in  search  of  admirers,  while  the  lads,  with  equally 
innocent  designs,  follow  their  example.  Having  each 
picked  up  a  sweetheart,  they  retire  to  different  ale-houses^ 
where  they  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a  maimer 
that  appears  highly  indelicate  to  a  spectator  unaccustomed 
to  these  rural  habits. 

HiRFLE,  or  HipPLE,  to  halt,  to  go  lame,  to  creep,  to  limp  in 
walking.     V,  Crav.  Gloss,  herple. 

**  The  hares  were  MrpHn  down  the  tan."— Bums. 

HptsEL,  or  Hebdsel,  the  number  of  sheep  which  one  person 

can  attend. 
Hebsill,  to  slide  down  a  bank  on  the  posteriors.    Jamieson 

very  properly  derives  it  from  Tout,  aerselen,  and  Belg. 

€Kirzelen,  retrogede. 
HiRST^  HuBST,  a  woody  bank,  a  place  with  trees.    Sax,  ^r^^ 

htira.     V.  Spelman,  hursta;   and  Ealian,  horseht,  horat, 
.    According  to  Lord  Coke,  it  is  a  wood  generally.    We 

have  JBtra,  and  Lonff-hirsty  places  in  Northumberland.    In 

the  south  of  England  it  is  hitrst,  and  it  forms  the  termiiia- 

tion  of  many  proper  names. 


-"  The  conrteoafl  forest  show'd 


So  just-conceived  joy,  that  from  each  rising  hurst 
Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefolly  been  nurst 
The  Sylvans  in  their  songs  their  mirthlol  meeting  telL" 

Drayt<m,^PoiV-ol!Han. 
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Hitch,  to  hop  on  one  foot.  Ideotieal  with  hip.<p— Hitch- 
STEP-AND-JUMP,  a  faYonzite  amusement  among  boys. 

Hitch,  a  small  ^*  trouble,''  or  dyke,  in  coal-mineB,  generally 
limited  to  a  few  inches'  dislocation,  so  that  it  does  not  in- 
terrupt the  continuity  of  the  coal ;  mushroom  hUehes,  the 
mequalities  in  the  floor  of  a  mine,  oceasioned  by  the  pro- 
jection of  basaltic  or  other  stony  substances. 

HiTHXE-AifD-TONT,  here  and  there.    Sax.  hider  andffotmd. 

HiTT-TiTT,  Homr-ToiTT,  haughty,  flighty.    Fr.  haute  $Ste, 

HrvBs,  water-^^efttf,  or  blisters,  an  emptiott  of  the  sidn. 
Sn.-Got.  hae/wOy  to  rise  up.    Sax.  heajkm.    Tout,  hefin. 

HoAST,  a  bad  hoarseness,  a  cough.  Sax.  kwoHa,  tussis. 
Swed.  hosta.    Dan.  ho8$e. 

**  Stowin  esme  Bteppand  in  with  Btandis 
No  renk  mycht  him  anest 
Plat  ftat  he  bobUt  up  with  beiidiB 
For  Maid  he  maid  reqneiBt ; 
He  lap  qnhile  he  lay  on  hia  lendia 
Bot  rysand  he  waa  piest 
Qnhil  he  hottU  at  fMtylh  endia 
In  honour  of  the  feiat" 

Chritt  Kirh  on  the  OrMn. 

HoASTMAN,  HosTMBN,  or  (as  it  was  formerly  written)  Ostbmn, 
an  ancient  fraternity  or  society  in  Newcastle,  dealing  in 
sea-coal.  They  were  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  appear  to  have  existed'  as  a  guild  from  time  imme- 
morial.-  A  stranger  arriying  at  the  port  of  Tyne,  to  buy 
coals,  was  called^  an  ocu^,  or  aOe,  V.  Bxttnd's  Hist,  of 
Newc,  PI.  I.,  Seals,  No..  11. 

HoB,  the  side  of  a  fire^-place.  Rather,. as  a  literaxy  friend 
has  remarked,  the  head  of  tHe  side.  Germ,  haupt,  ^  Set 
the  kettle  on  the  hdb;^^  i,  e.,  the  flat  place  on  the  head. 

Hob,  a  clown;  contracted  firom  Mohin,  a  common  rustic 
name. 

Hob  Coli^nowood,  a  name  given  to  the  four  of  hearts  at 
whisi;.  ccutudderedbjioLiladies^anunlnokyjQavd.. 

HoB-ArnD-NOB-,  HoB^cit-NOB,  the  act  of  touching  glasses  in 
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pledging  a  health*  Much  has  been  written  concerning  tius 
Northern  expression*  See  Grose's  Class.  Diet,  and  Brand's 
Pop.  Ant.  hob  or  nob;  Todd's  John,  hob  or  nob;  and 
Nares'  Gloss,  haihe  or  ncibbe.  Sax.  habban^  to  hare,  and 
naslban^  to  want,  are  much  relied  on  for  derivation ;  bat  is 
the  term  any  thing  more  than  a  burlesque  trandation  of 
tite  a  tete  ?  Haupt  is  the  German  word  for  the  head,  and 
knob  the  ludicrous  English  word-*-firom  kncib^  a  protu- 
berance. 

HoBBLBTY-HOT^  an  uucultiyated  stri|ding  **  neither  man  nor 
boy."  F.  Roquefort,  hoberea/u.  Hoyden,  with  which  this 
term  seems  connected,  was  formerly  applied  to  any  rude, 
ill-behayed  person  of  either  sex.  Children  call  a  large  un- 
manageable top,  a  hobblety-hoy. 

HoBBLT,  rough,  uneven.  '^  A  hobbfy  road,  as  the  man  said 
when  he  fell  over  the  cow." 

HoBraBTTST,  a  local  spirit,  famous  for  whimsical  pranks.  In 
some  fann*hoases  a  cock  and  bacon  are  boiled  on  Fasierf^s- 
eve  (Shrove  Tuesday) ;  and  if  any  person  neglect  to  eat 
heartily  of  this  food,  Hobthrust  is  sure  to  amuse  himself 
at  night  with  cramming  him  up  to  the  mouth  with  bi^g 
chaff.  According  to  Grose,  he  is  supposed  to  haunt  woods 
only — H<^  o  fhurs^* 

HocKBT,  another  name  for  the  game  of  Dobdabt — hoofy,  from 
the  bent  stick  used.    So  the  synonyme  bandy,  bencfy.    The 

.  verb  bantfjf  appears  borrowed  from  the  game,  and  directly 
allusive  to  it. 

'*  I  -will  not  bandtt  with  theo  word  for  word." 

dd.  Part  Bemry  VI. 

HoDBT,  the  call  to  a  goose. 

HoDOE,  or  HoTCH,  to  agitate  the  body ;  ^^  to  hodge  and  laugh," 

is  to  laugh  so  as  to  shake  the  whole  body.    Tout,  hutaen. 

Belg.  hotsen^  to  jog,  to  jolt. 
HoFST !  HoFET !  a  term  in  calling  to  cows.    A  gentleman 

informs  me  that  he  heard  this  word  used,  with  the  exact 

tone  of  a  Newcastle  cowherd,  by  a  German  on  the  Rhine, 
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driring  cattle.  It  was  explained  to  mean,  attez  doueement. 
In  Sax.  hSf  is  a  farm  and  farm-honse  ;  tlie  call^  therefore, 
to  the  cow,  is  probably  to  come  home. 

HoFFy  houffhy  to  throw  any  thing  under  the  thigh.  Hoff,  or 
Hock,  is  also  used  for  the  limb  itself. 

Hoo,  a  sheep  in  its  state  from  a  lamb  to  its  first  shearing  ; 
after  which  it  is  a  dinmant  if  a  wedder,  and  a  ffinuner  if  a 
ewe.  Norman  Fr.  hogetz.  In  an  account  relating  to  the 
Monastery  of  Wearmouth,  A.  D.  1337,  the  Monks,  in 
describing  sheep  of  this  sort,  use  the  barbarous  Latin  word 
hoggattri, 

HoGGBBS,  old  stockings  with  the  feet  cut  o£P,  used  as  gaiters 
—riding  stockings.  Germ.  hocheTy  higher ;  or,  perhaps, 
only  a  variation  of  Cockbbs  ;  which  see.  An  intelligent 
friend,  howeyer,  informs  me  that  hoggers  is  more  likely 
from  the  hockSy  which  they  chiefly  coyer. 

HoGH,  Hoe,  How,  both  a  hill  and  a  hollow.  Sax.  hch,  altus 
hooe^  uncus.  Properly  a  hollow  on  a  hill.  Hops  has  the 
same  meaning. 

HoGMBNA,  a  name  appropriated  to  December,  and  to  any  gift 
during  that  month,  especially  on  the  last  day — a  new  year's 
day  offmng.  Sc.  hogmanay.  The  poor  children  in  the 
North,  in  expectation  of  this  present,  go  about  from  house 
to  house,  knocking  at  the  doors,  chaunting  their  carols, 
wishing  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year,  and 
begging  their  hogmena.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  uncer- 
tain. Some  pretend  to  deriye  the  term  from  the  two  Greek 
words,  uyM  fcnffii  hofy  moon  ;  while  others  maintain  that  it 
is  only  a  corruption  from  the  French,  homme  est  n^,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  natiyity. 

**  The  cottar  weanies  glad  an*  gay, 

Wi'  pocks  out  owre  their  shonther, 
Sing  at  the  doors  for  hoffmanay"^JSicor8  Poemt. 

Hogmena-night,  a  Northern  term  for  new  year's  eye. 

Hollin,  the  holly  tree.     Sax.  holen. 

Holm,  low  flat  land  caused  by  alluyion — a  small  island.     Sax. 
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Mm*  'Deai.hobn.  Germ.  Mm,  Swed.  Ao/m*  D17  grounds 
nearlj  sorroimded  by  the  ooulrse  of  rirers^  and  low  and 
lerel  pasture  lands  near  wateif,  ar6  in  Cumberland  called 
Holms  s-^Tbe  Holms  on  UUswater  and  Windermere.'— 
Dunholmy  tbe  ancient  name  of  Durham.  Hohn,  in  ihe 
Saxon  language,  generallj  signifies  the  sea  or  a  deep  wa- 
ter, but  it  is  frequently  used  with  an  adjeotiye  to  designate 
kn  iasolar  sitoatiori. 
Holt,  a  peaked  hill  coyered  with  wood.  Sax.  JuiUi  hieus. 
**  JSoUm  hare  or  bore,"  a  common  phrase  of  romance,  may 
either  me«ti  pr^  iooods  or  bleak  uplands.  V.  Glossary  to 
Sir  Tristram, «;.  HeUea*  Chaucer,  in  TroilUS  and  Cfes- 
eide,  uses  it  to  express  simply  woods. 

*'  But  right  80  S8  these  hdUw  and  these  hayis 
That  haii  in  Wintet  decide  yben  and  drie 
RetesUil  hem  ia  gretie,  whea  that  Maie  is. 
Whan  every  Instie  heste  listith  to  pleie."— £.  3,  U  35SL 

HoLT-sroKBS,  holed-HoneSy  are  hung  oyer  the  heads  of  horses 
as  a  charm  against  diseases,  and  to  scare  the  witches  from 
riding  the  cattle  :  such  as  sweat  in  their  stalls  are  supposed 
to  be  cured  by  the  application.  I  haye  also  seen  them 
suspended  from  the  tester  of  a  bed,  as  well  as  placed  be- 
hind the  door  of  a  dwelling-house,  attached  to  a  key — ^to 
preyent  injury  from  the  midnight  hags  of  ^^  air  and  broom." 
The  stone,  in  all  cases,  must  be  found  naturally  holed-^if 
it  be  made  it  is  thought  to  haye  no  efficacy.  Sw  Asidbr- 
Stonb. 

HoKissT,  decent,  well-bebayed.  An  old  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  term  of  kindness,  without  reference  to 
the  indiyidual  being  really  Jumeti,  It  is  told  of  a  late 
baronet,  who  was  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  in  an  ad- 
joining oounty,  that  when  a  prisoner  was  to  be  sentenced, 
the  usual  commencement  of  his  address  was — *^  Well,  my 
honest  man,  you  haye  been  conyicted  of  a  felony." 

HoNEsf-UKX^  respectable  in  appearance. 

HONOERXX»,  ill  fed. 

yoL.  I.  Q  g 
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HooB,  a  whore.    Sax.  hure;  from  J^rany  to  hire.    Welah, 

hurmy  a  prostitnte— Atfrtat^,  to  take  hire  or  wages.    This 

idea  runs  through  other  languages.    Gr.  x-tf^yn,  a  harlot ; 

from  ^Ft^feuiy  to  sell.    Lat.  meretfix  ;  from  fnereoTy  to  earn 

or  get  money. 

'*  Nan  Bullen,  fhftt  Hoore^  ahall  not  be  Qneen." 

EOUr  LetUra  muttratioe  ofEng.  Hitt. 

This  spelling  expresses  the  classical  pronunciation.    See 
Walker. 

Hop,  V,  to  dance.  Sax.  hopptm,  Teut.  happen.  This  is  the 
original  sense  of  the  word.  Though  unnoticed  hj  the 
great  Lexicographer,  it  has  not  escaped  his  able  editor, 
Mr.  Todd. 

Hop,  8.  a  rustic  dance.    See  Hoppen,  Hopping. 

Hope,  the  head  of  a  yale,  frequently  near  the  source  of  a 
stream  ;  a  narrow  valley ;  a  sloping  hollow  between  hills ; 
often  confined  to  a  yale  without  a  thoronghfiare.  Some- 
times it  means  a  hill,  or  rather  a  depression  on  the  top  of 
a  hill.  The  word  enters  into  the  composition  of  seyeral 
local  appellatiyes  in  the  Northern  coimties. 

Hopple,  to  tie  the  fore  legs  of  a  horse  or  other  animal  to  pre- 
yent  its  straying. — Hopples,  the  ligatures  with  which 
the  animal  is  hoppled, 

Hoppek,  Hopping,  a  country  wake  or  rural  fair ;  seyeral  of 
which  are  held  in  Northumberland,  and  many  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Newcastle.  Hoppingy  or  dancing, 
displaying  a  scene  of  much  old-fashioned  sort  of  fun  and 
merriment,  was  always  the  fayourite  amusement  at  these 
meetings  ;  hence  the  name.  In  former  days,  neither  wake 
nor  feast  could  be  properly  celebrated  without  the  lads 
and  lasses  footing  it  on  the  green.  A  yery  humourous 
description  of  a  hoppingy  and  particularly  curious  as  it  enu- 
merates the  names  of  the  dances  in  yogue  among  these 
rustic  performers  at  the  commencement  of  the  seyenteenth 
century,  may  be  seen  in  Heywood's  Woma/n  kilPd  toith 
Ktndnessy  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  by  Reed,  Vol.  VII.    AUu- 
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non  is  also  made  to  these  sports  in  a  Joco-aerious  Discourse 
between  a  Northumberland  Gentleman  and  hi$  Tenant^  a 
Scotchman^  a  rare  poem,  printed  in  1686,  4to. 

"  To  hone-race,  fidr,  or  hoppin  go. 
There  play  our  casts  among  the  whipsters. 
Throw  for  the  hammer,  lowp  for  slippers. 
And  see  the  maids  dance  for  the  ring, 
Or  any  other  pleasant  thing ; 
F***  for  the  pigg,  lye  for  the  whetstone. 
Or  chuse  what  side  to  lay  onr  betts  on." 

Of  the  sports  at  the  hopping  near  Newcastle^  the  following 
notice  was  circnlated,  in  1758 : — ^^  On  this  day  (May  22) 
the  annual  diversions  at  Swalwell  will  take  place,  which 
will  consist  of  dancing  for  ribbons,  grinning  for  tobacco, 
women  ronning  for  smocks,  ass  races,  foot  courses  by  men, 
with  an  odd  whim  of  a  man  eating  a  cock  alive,  feathers, 
entrails,'*  &c.  &c. 

Hopple,  to  tie  the  legs  or  hoo&  of  an  animal,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  straying.    Tout,  hqppelen, 

HoBNET,  or  HoBNBT-TOP,  the  end  of  a  cow's  horn  made  like  a 
a  top  for  boys  to  play  with. 

HoBNBT,  or  Hornet- WAT,  an  ontrnth,  a  hoax.  Virgil  says, 
true  visions  come  by  the  homegf  way.  Can  the  expression 
have  had  its  rise  from  his  description  ? 

*'  Sunt  geminsD  somni  portSB :  qnamm  altera  fertnr 
Cornea ;  qn&  veris  facilis  datnr  exitns  nmbris : 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto : 
Sed  falsa  ad  caelum  mittunt  insomnia  manes." 

JEneid,  lib.  vi.,  V.  893. 

Hbmiey  it  may  be  added,  is  a  common  name  in  Scotland, 
for,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  Reginald  Scot,  **  an  onglie 
divell  having  homes  on  his  head." 
HoBSE-couPEB,  a  horse  dealer  of  an  inferior  order. 

'*  As  honest  as  any  Jwrse-eouper  of  them  a,li."—RedffaunUet. 

HoBSBGODMOTRBB,  a  large  masculine  wench  ;  one  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  rank  among  the  purest  and  gentlest  portion  of 
the  community. 
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QoBfis-KNonSy  koftp-woed.  Ctntawrea  nigra,  a  coane  pUnt 
in  loeadowB  aad  pastarM.  CMonrea  C^tanmsy  (Bluo-bot- 
tie)  in  gardens  (var,  €Qhre)  and  eorn  fidds.  Blao^bottles 
give  a  fine  blue  colour  by  infoaion* 

HoBSB-SHOES^  the  game  df  eoits^  or  qHoit9-«-beoanse  some- 
times actually  played  with  h&ne-^haes* 

Hot,  a  sort  of  square  basket,  formerly  used  for  taking  manure 
into  fields  of  steep  aseent ;  the  bottom  opeped  by  two 
wooden  pins  to  let  out  the  eontents.  I  have  heard  old 
people  aaja  that  between  the  eeafiiiea  el  Yoikshixe  and 
Westmorelaad,  it  was  common  for  the  men  to  oeeiipj  tbem- 
s^Yea  in  knitting,  while  the  women  were  engaged  in  the 
aervile  employment  of  oanying  these  hots  on  their  baeks. 
It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  by  more  than  one  litevary 
Mend,  that  h^i  is  kod,  the  inofenuaent  oaed  hy  hnaklayers. 
But  I  would  prefer  deducing  it  from  Fr.  hothf,  which 
Cot^giave  4)ofifluBfl  ^^  a  souttle,  cerbts  dossnana,  a  btuktt  ft) 
cctrry  on  the  back,** 

Host,  a  elunp  of  trees,  plants,  fi^CL,  bm^* Bhfh-hcit^^  S^ 
when  persons  or  things  are  kuidkti  er  elnmped  together, 
they  are  said  to  b«  '*  all  in  a  Ao9«" 

gogp-pov,  war^l^ed  ale  with  spirit  in  it.    Called  aiso  Bst- 

PINT. 

HoT-FooT,  HoT-TBOD,  a  term  now  peculiar  to  the  borders, 
implying  that  the  delinquent  wu  pursued  and  taken  im- 
mediately after  the  offence  was  committed.  Barbour  uses 
it  in  this  sense,  in  describing  the  Battle  of  Bannock  Bum, 
and  we  find  fate  hot  in  Chaucer  and  other  early  English 
writers,  used  in  the  same  sense. 

"  Ne  thor  was  Siurien  non  that  Y^as  CQnvertiedk 
That  of  the  conseU  of  the  SoucUm  wot. 
That  he  n'  as  all  to-hewe,  or  he  asterted : 
A]|d  Cufitance  han  they  taken  anone  foU-hot." 

Chaucer,— The  Man  qf  Lavae^a  Tale, 

«( The  porsqit  of  Border  marauders  was  followed  by  the  injured 
party  and  his  friends  with  blood-honnds  and  bngle  horn,  and 
was  called  the  hot- trod." 
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HoRSB,  to  Mhake,  to  harass,  to  weary.  ^^  I'm  all  kattered  to 
pieces/'  said  of  a  jumbling  ride  in  an  uneasy  rehicle.  See 
Hattbr. 
HouoHXB,  the  public  whipper  of  criminals,  the  executioner 
of  felons,  in  Newcastle — still  a  regular  officer  of  the  town^ 
with  a  yearly  salary  of  j£4.  6«.  8<l.  He  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained  this  name  from  a  power  which  he  had  formerly  of 
ontting  the  boughs,  or  rather  the  sinews  of  the  houghs,  of 
swine  that  were  found  infesting  the  streets.  In  Ruddi- 
man's  exeellent  Glossary  to  Gawin  Douglas's  Translation 
of  Virgil's  ^neis,  to  hw^  from  Sax.  AoA,  is  rendered 
*'  snffingines  suocidere,"  to  hamstring. 

HousEN,  a  property  in  houses.  This  is  merely  the  Saxon 
plural ;  some  instances  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  hav^ 
ing  in  geneval  giren  way  to  «,  are  still  to  be  found  in  our 
language. 

HoirT !  an  exclamation  of  disapprobation,  or  disbelief.  This 
inteijection,  though  now  used  only  by  the  vulgar,  may,  I 
think,  be  traced  to  Su.-Got.  huft^  apage ;  Welsh,  hwt^  oiF! 
away! 

Hours !  an  expression  of  dissatislEaction,  implying  a  degree 
of  irritation,  and  sometimes  of  contempt— equivalent  to 
pihaw,  in  more  poHshed  language. 

HouT-TB !  an  expression  of  surprise. 

HoYB,  to  swell.  Dan.i&otin«.  Swed.A4/va.  Used  by  Tusser. 
Cattle  are  said  to  be  hofeem^  when  swollen  by  oyer-feeding 
in  rank  dover. 

Howji  hoUow,  empty.  Stt.-Got.  and  Sax*  Ao^  cavus. — How- 
I'-THB-WAMB,  hungry. 

How !  How-MABBow !  a  &vourite  salutation  among  the  pit- 
men. 

HowDON-PAN-GANT,  au  awkward  £Edl,  an  overturn. 

H0WDON-PAN-CANTEB9  a  slow,  ungraceftd  mode  of  riding. 

HowDT,  HowDY-wiFB,  a  widwife.  Brand  sneers  at  the  deri- 
vation from  ^^  Hem  cT  ye — ^midwives  being  great  gossipers," 
but  I  think  that  which  he  supplies  is  far  more  ridiculous. 
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I  haye  not  been  fortonate  enongli  to  meet  with  any  origin 
to  my  own  satigfaction,  bat  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
obsenre,  in  defence  of  what  baa  been  so  much  ridiculed, 
that  ^'  Haw  cT  ye^^  is  a  natural  enough  salutation  to  a  sick 
woman  from  the  midwife  ;  who,  by  the  way,  is  generally 
a  great  prattler.  It  may  be  also  remarked,  that  in  Scot- 
land, the  ^'  Cloichan  Hodie"  is  a  common  term  for  the  vil- 
lage midwife.  As  it  is  with  the  antiquaries,  so  I  fear  with 
etymologists — o/nciefnJt  women,  ^^  whether  in  or  out  of 
breeches,"  will  occasionally  betray  themselyes.  8ee  Ja- 
mieson,  for  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  word. 

HowK,  to  dig  imperfectly,  to  scoop— to  make  a  hole  in  the 
earth  in  a  bungling  manner. 

Howl,  b,  a  hoUow  or  low  place.  Sax.  Ao/,  latibulum. 
^^  Wherever  there's  a  hill  ther's  sure  to  be  a  howl;**  or,  as 
Barthelemi  (apologizing  for  the  huge  faults  of  Homer's 
heroes)  expresses  it  ^*  la  nature  a  plac6  I'abyme  k  cot6  de 
1*  elevation.'^ 

Howl,  Howle,  a.  empty,  hollow.  "  To  be  hawP* — hungry. 
*^The  howl  quarter  of  the  year" — ^the  winter  quarter, 
when  times  are  flat  and  wages  lowered. 

«  And  thanne  cam  CoyeitiBe, 
Kan  I  hym  na^ht  diflcryye 
So  hnngrily  and  holtoe 
Sire  Hervy  hym  loked.**— Piers  PUwnum. 
**  And  he  waa  not  right  fot,  I  undertake, 
But  loked  holwe,*''-€haucer,—Clerk'8  Prologue, 

Howlbt,  the  bam  or  white  owl,  which,  in  its  flight,  occa- 
sionally utters  loud  screams  or  howls.  Fr.  hulotte.  Shak- 
speare  introduces  the  word  in  Macbeth. 

'*  Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  howlet*8  wing." 

*'  Gode  lyy 

What  byrdys  ast  thu  ? 
Non  but  the  houjlat 

That  kreye  how,  how." 
TTie  Conteit  cff  the  Ivy  and  Holly » temp.  Hen.  VI, 
B*tionA,B.i.,p.lSi. 
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HowLBT,  a  term  of  reproach ;  probably  from  the  owl  being 
considered  a  bird  of  iU  omen. 

HowL-KBSLOPy  an  empty  stomach.    See  How. 

HowL-KiTE,  a  vulgar  name  for  the  belly. 

How  'wATy  come  away ;  a  term  of  solicitation  very  common 
in  Newcastle  and  the  vicinity.  It  is  also  called  out  by 
rustic  auctioneers  to  gather  an  audience.  If  not  hU^  or 
hoy  away;  it  may,  perhaps,  claim  descent  from  cyez. 
Some  of  these  personages  use  the  word,  or  pronounce  it, 
JuMd-^aze, 

How^s  a'  wi'  tb  ?  how  are  you  ?  a  common  mode  of  saluta- 
tion. 

HoTy  V.  to  heave  or  throw ;  as  a  stone. 

Hot,  Hoy-cart,  s,  a  cart  drawn  by  one  horse  only. 

HoTT,  an  awkward  ill-bred  youth,  a  lazy  idle  fellow. 

HoYTiNO,  riotous  and  noisy  mirth — an  old  sense  of  the  word. 

HuBBT-sHEw,  HuBBY-SHOo,  HuBBLEDBSHBw,  a  disturbance,  a 
noise,  a  state  of  confusion.  Teut.  hdthelmy  inglomerare ; 
and  schowey  spectacnlum. 

Hud,  the  side,  of  rather  the  covering  of  the  top  of  the  side, 
of  a  fire-place  within  the  chimney  of  a  country  cottage — 
the  hood.  Pans  not  in  use  are  placed  on  the  ^^hud  stane.*^ 
See  Hob. 

HuDDicK,  or  HuDDocK,  the  cabin  of  a  keel  or  coal  barge. 
Dut.  huty  steerage. 

Hubl,  or  Heul,  the  skin  or  shell,  the  husk  of  a  nut,  or  of 
grain. 

HuEL,  a  gluttonous,  greedy  fellow.  ^'  He's  a  htiel  for 
fish." 

Huo,  to  carry ;  requiring  the  grasp  of  the  arms. 

HuGGEBMUGOERiNa,  doiug  any  thing  in  a  confused,  clandes- 
tine, or  unfair  manner.  V.  Todd's  Johnson,  and  Nares' 
Gloss. 

HuiLLY,  or  Heully,  delicate  in  health,  often  complaining, 
weak,  feeble,  tender,  timid,  petted,  peevish.  It  does  not 
correspond  to  So.  hoofyy  which  implies  slow  and  softly; 
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but  BeemB  to  be  derived  from  heul;  beings  m  it  were^  Mn 
skinned — soon  hurt. 

HuLKy  a  lazy,  clnmsyy  balky  fellow.  SbakgpeaM  has  *^  the 
hulk  Sir  John ;"  and  in  Newcastle  they  talk  of  an  ^^  idle 
laxjpay^fe  hidkJ' 

HuLLi  a  place  in  which  animals  are  confined  for  the  pturpose 
of  fattening;  as  a  smne^huH;  a  duck^huH*  Germ*  kdhley 
aden« 

HmmLB,  or  Huhmbl.  To  humble  barley,  is  to  break  oiF 
the  beard  or  awns,  with  a  flail  or  other  instrument.  It 
is  a  sort  of  second  thrashing.  Sa.-Got.  hamla,  to  mnti- 
late.  Allied  to  this,  is  a  hummelled-^ow,  a  cow  without 
horns. 

HxTMLiCK,  the  Northern  pronunciation  of  Hemlock. 

HuMMA,  as  much  as  can  be  held  between  the  finger  ends  and 
the  thumb.  A  housewife  giving  directions  for  the  staffing 
of  a  duck,  includes  a  ^^  humma"  of  sage. 

HuMMXR,  to  make  a  low  rambling  noise.     F.  Jam.  Supp. 

HuxouBsoME,  full  of  whims — humounnu  in  Shakspeare's  sense. 

HuNKBRBD,  elbowed,  bowed,  crooked.  Lat.  uncus.  ^*  This 
wheat  is  sadly  hunkered,** 

HuNKEBs,  haunches.  This  word  seems  used  by  the  Northum- 
brian Yulgar  only  in  the  sense  of  sitting  on  the  hunkers; 
that  is,  with  the  hams  resting  on  the  back  part  of  the 
ankles,  the  heels  generally  being  raised  from  the  ground. 
Such  is  the  position  of  a  woman  milking  a  cow,  which  in 
Durham  is  called  hencowr  fiAshion,  probably  from  hen  and 
cotM^r,  to  sit  on  eggs — ^from  the  position  of  a  brooding  hen. 
A  friend  of  mine  connected  with  a  colliery,  where  a  child 
had  been  injured,  enquiring  of  the  father  how  the  accident 
happened,  reeeived  the  following  answer,  which  I  am  in- 
duced to  give  as  a  specimen  of  PU  language  : — "  It  was 
sitten  on  its  hunkers  howking  gHnters  fra  amang  the  het 
ass,  when  the  lowe  teuck  its  claes,  and  brant  it  the  varry 
a'^se;'*  which  may  be  translated,  it  was  sit^g  on  its 
hauncdMS  digging  yitrified  shining  scoriso  among  the  hot 
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ashes,  when  the  flame  caught  its  clothes,  and  bnmt  it  to 

the  very  buttocks. 
HuNT-THB-HA&By  a  commou  game  among  children,  played  on 

the  ice  as  well  as  in  the  fields. 
HuBCHiK,  or  Ubchin,  a  hedgehog.     Armoric.  heurreachen* 

See  Ubchin. 
HuBL-BASBow,  a  whoel-barTow. 
HuBTEB,  the  shoulder  of  the  axle  against  which  the  nave  of 

the  wheel  knocks.    Fr.  heurter,  to  knock. 
HuBTLEy  to  contract  the  body  into  a  round  form,  as  through 

pain,  severe  cold,  &c.    Hurtle,  to  crowd  confusedly  toge- 
ther, is  classical. 

**  Iron  deet  of  arrowy  shower, 
HurtUt  in  the  darkened  air."— Omy. 

HuBTSOMB,  hurtful. 

Husbandman,  an  agricultural  labourer,  though  its  original 
sense  was  much  more  extended,'  implying  the  head  of  a 
fiumly.  Sax.  hu^anda,  a  husband.  Chaucer  uses  it,  for 
the  master  of  the  house. 

"  So  long  he  went  fro  hons  to  hous,  til  he 
Came  to  an  hons,  ther  he  was  wont  to  be 
Refreshed  more  than  in  a  hundred  places, 
Sike  lay  the  hotbond  man  whose  that  the  place  is." 

The  Sompnoure's  Taile. 

HusE,  a  short  cough,  a  hoarseness.  Germ,  husteny  a  cough. 
See  HoAST. — Huseky,  ill  of  a  cold,  hoarse. 

Hutch,  a  chest.  The  Hutch,  in  the  Guildhall  of  Newcastle, 
is  a  fine  old  chest,  on  which  the  Chamberlains  of  the  Cor- 
poration transact  their  business.  It  is,  in  £Eust,  the  town's 
treasury.    Lat.  hMcMa^    Fr.  huche* 

**  Why  dost  thon  eonverse  with  that  trank  of  hnmoors,  that 
bolting-Auteh  of  beastliness,  that  swollen  parcel  of  dropsies^ 
that  huge  bombard  of  sack.— >S9tol^,— l«f.  Hen,  IF. 
''TfllPameUespurflll 
Be  put  in  hire  AuceAe."— Fiarv  Howm/auL 

HuTHEBiKiN-LAD,  a  ragged  youth — ^an  uneultiyated  boy. 
Germ,  hutt^kindy  a  cottage  child. 

YOL.  Ir  H  h 
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HuTTOCH,  ten  sheayes  of  com^  set  two  and  two  upright,  and 
two  hoods,  one  at  each  end,  to  cover  them.  The  kistto^  is 
nsed  when  com  is  short  in  the  straw,  the  siook,  when  of 
moderate  or  ordinary  length. 

Huz,  Uz,  toe,  as  weU  as,  us.    In  very  general  use. 

I 

IcE-SHOQGLE,  an  icicle.  Sax.  ice-4eel.  Dot.  yskegel.  Mr. 
Todd,  on  the  anthority  of  Grose,  has  admitted  idsUy  which 
I  should  hare  thonght  the  proper  name  for  these  stalac- 
tites (and  not  icicle)  had  not  Shakspeare  left  ns,  ^  When 
icieles  hang  by  the  wall.''  The  ice  has  certainly  yexy  much 
the  appearance  of  a  corrupt  addition.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, since  writing  this  article,  that  icle  is  a  general 
name  for  stalactite. 

*'  Oner  eraggifl  and  the  frontU  of  rockys  lere 
Hang  grete  yw  sehokkOit  lang  aa  ony  spere." 

Gavfin  Doug^ag, 

Ffakins,  in  faith — ^a  frequent  asseveration  among  the  com- 
mon people.    Shakspeare  uses  i^/aiih,  on  several  occasions. 

Ilk,  each,  every — ^the  same,  the  like.    Sax.  asic — tie, 

III,  V,  to  reproach,  to  speak  ill, — Illwilled,  a,  malevolent, 
ill-natured.    Isl.  illmlie^  malevolentia. 

Ill-faubed,  ill-favoured,  ugly. 

Ill-twined,  peevish,  ill-tempered. 

Imp,  an  addition  to  a  bee-hive.  Also,  one  length  of  hair 
twisted,  as  forming  part  of  a  fishing  line. 

In-by,  the  inner  chamber  of  a  house. 

Incuno,  a  desire,  an  imperfect  hint  or  intimation.  Etymo- 
logists have  differed  as  to  the  derivation.  I  was  once  in- 
clined to  view  it  as  from  Fr.  un  din  (d'oeil)  a  wink,  if  not 
from  Su.-Got.  winciay  connivere.  But  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
(Memoirs,  4to.,  p.  357)  writes  the  word  incliuy  quasi  pen- 
chant— ^a  leaning,  an  inclination. 

*'  I  had  an  inkUng  of  that  yester  night, 
That  Flowerdale  and  he  should  meet  thlB  morning." 

L<mdon  Prodiffdl,  Act  III.,  Be,  3. 
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iNCOHEy  anj  swelling  or  other  bodilj  infirmitj,  not  appa- 
rently proceeding  from  any  external  cause-— or  which  has 
formed  unexpectedly.  Ancome,  in  the  same  sense,  is  an 
old  word. 

Incoming,  ensuing,  as  ^'the  ineaminff  week,"  the  next  week. 

Indifferent,  tolerable,  in  pretty  good  health.  V,  Cray.  Gloss. 

Infield-land,  arable  land  which  receives  manure,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  old  mode  of  farming,  is  kept  still  under 
crop.     F*.  Jam. 

Ino,  a  meadow — ^a  pasture.  The  word  often  occurs  in  the 
names  of  places ;  and  is  common  to  the  Saxon,  Danish, 
and  other  Northern  languages.  It  seems  or^^inally  to  have 
meant  an  f»  or  inclosure,  as  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon field ;  though  it  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  low  moist 
ground,  or  such  as  is  subject  to  occasional  overflowings. 
Ihre  says,  CBfiff  is  a  flat  meadow  between  a  town  and  a  river 
on  which  the  market  or  fedr  is  held ;  which  is  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  Inffs  on  which  the  great  fortnight  fair  for 
cattle  is  held  at  Wakefield. 

Inoate,  the  entrance  to  a  working  place  in  a  coal  mine. 

Inoate,  the  entrance  or  inlet  for  a  current  of  air  in  the  work- 
ing of  a  pit. 

Ingle,  a  fire,  or  flame.    Gael.  oingeaL     F.  Todd's  Johnson. 

"  Sam  Ytheris  brocht  the  fontain  wattir  fare. 
And  Bum  the  haly  ingU  with  thame  bare." 

DougUu*  JEneid. 

Inkle,  an  inferior  kind  of  tape.  ^^  Beggars  inkle  J*  See  Thick. 
Inkle  was  a  sort  of  coarse  tape  wove  by  beggars  and  other 
itinerants.  Gartwright,  in  ^^The  Royal  Slave,"  makes 
one  of  the  prisoners  say  to  the  gaoler — "  1  know  the  pro- 
motion of  your  family ;  she  came  from  the  web-errantry 
of  highway  inkle,  to  the  domestique  turning  and  winding 
of  home-bred  hemp."    Cartwright^s  Bqyal  Slavey  ActL,  Sc.  1. 

Inmbats,  those  portions  of  the  inside  of  an  animal  which  are 
used  for  food.  Sw.  inmcteie,  intestines.  Inwards,  the  en- 
trails of  an  animal. 
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Inmocxnt,  t.  a  ailly  person,  an  idiot. 

**  16S2,  John  Stepheiuon,  InnoeetU,  buried  the  20th  Deeember.** 

M^domHey  PoHiA  BeffUUr. 

Iksensb,  to  make  to  anderstand,  to  inform  or  impart  know- 
ledge—to have  seMCf  as  it  were,  infiised  into  the  mind* 
V,  Nares'  Glos,  Incense, 

"  I  hare  in»ena*d  the  lords  o'  the  Cooncil  that  he  Ib  a  moft  arch 
heieti6."-H6AaJfc.,— Hisniy  VUL,  Act  F.,  8e,  2. 

IireiOHT-GBAB,  the  fomitnre  of  a  house. 

*'  Henry  Home  reft  of  two  neiges  and  all  his  InHght  geare,  to  the 
Talewe  of  61." 

Loieei  in  ths  MiddU  Maro/tct,  Lanad.  M&  in  BHt  Mut, 

Imtack,  an  inclosnre.  A  part  taken  in  from  a  common.  In- 
hoke  is  an  old  law  term  for  any  comer  or  any  part  of  a 
common  field  fenced  in  firom  the  rest.  V,  Kennett's  Pa- 
roch.  Antiq.  p.  297,  and  Gloss,  to.  inhoe* 

Ibons,  a  term  for  spurs ;  probably  as  being  made  of  inm. 

Isy  the  third  person  singolar  of  to  be^  is  almost  constantly 
nsed  among  the  common  people  for  the  first  and  second 
persons.  ^^  li  sore,  thou  w"— «m  sure,  thou  art.  In  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  is  the  following  line— 

*  *  I  <0  as  ill  a  mlUer  as  if  ye.*' 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  whose  high  authority  it  is  a  sort  of  heresy 
to  question,  seems  to  think  that  Chaucer  has  designedly 
given  his  Northern  Clerks  a  vulgar,  ungrammatical  phrase- 
ology. But,  I  must  confess,  I  have  some  doubt  on  the 
subject. 
Isga!  Isca!  IskaI  IskaI  a  Northumbrian  shepherd's  call  to 
his  dog.  So.  isky  iske.  Mr.  Lambe,  in  his  Notes  on  the 
old  poem  of  The  Battle  of  Floddon,  p.  66,  fancifully  ob- 
serves, that  this  term  is  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  Z;^- 
Hsca^  the  name  of  the  Roman  shepherd's  dog. 

"  multmm  latrante  J4fti8ca,**—Virff,  Eel  3. 

.  With  greater  probability  it  has  been  said,  that  it  is  from 
Fr.  ky,  hither ;  the  word  used  in  France  for  the  same  pur^ 
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p08e.    Dr.  Jamieson,  howevery  remarkB  that  Tuet.  aes, 

ttesien^  and  Grenn.  e88y  dgnify  a  dog. 
IsE,  I  shall,  and  sometimes  /  am, 
Iy,  in. — Intiy,  into.    So  pronounced  by  eonntry  people. 
lYT-Ton,  an  ivy  bosh. 
IzLB-STONE,  a  stone  on  the  shore,  near  Bamburgh  Castle ;  the 

Isle-stone.    Probably  the  old  pronunciation  of  lile  Fr.  is 

here  preserved,  as  it  is  in  Isleworth  on  the  Thames,  which, 

by  the  Londoners,  is  always  called  Izkworth, — IzlCy  a  hoar 

frost.    Gloss.  West,  and  Cmnb. 
IzzAKD  (often  pronounced  like  the  Germ.  ;er),  Izzbt,  the  letter 

Z.    D  erived  by  Johnson  from  a  hard,  and  by  Walker,  who 

contends  it  is  «  soft,  from  s  mrd* 

J. 

Jabber,  a.  garrulity.    The  verb  is  old.     F.  Todd's  Johnson. 

Jaokalegs,  a  large  knife  with  a  joint,  so  as  to  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Generally  supposed  to  have  obtained  this 
name  from,  Jacques  d  Liege^  a  fiunons  Flemish  cutler — ^be- 
fore England  had  learnt  to  excel  all  the  world  in  hardware. 

JiBST,  a  joist,  from  gkte^  old  Fr.  (and  not  from  joindrey  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  Todd  not  contradicting)  and  now  spelt  pSie, 
a  place  of  rest,  and  thence  in  Scotland  and  Northumber- 
land joists  are  called  darmants,  in  classical  English,  aUeperi. 

Jao,  a  cart  load. —  Yorh.    Moor  bas^o;^,  a  waggon  load. 

Jagoeb-oaxlowat,  a  pony  with  a  peculiar  saddle  for  cany- 
ing  lead,  &c.  In  Teesdale,  near  Middleton,  droves  of  these 
animals  are  to  be  seen  carrying  lead  to  the  smelting  mill. 
Jaggety  in  the  Scottish  language,  means  a  pedUyr^-'jagger^ 
gaUcwayy  a  pedlar's  pony.  Some  of  these  itinerant  mer- 
chamltSy  as  they  are  called,  are  yet  in  the  practice  of  convey- 
ing their  wares  on  galloways,  a  small,  but  spirited,  breed 
of  horses,  from  CkUhtoayy  a  district  of  country  in  Scotland, 
fiuned  for  rearing  them. 

Jaible,  to  shake  water  to  and  fro  in  a  vessel. 

Jaistering,    swaggering,   gesturing— gesticulating.      It  is 
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common  to  call  a  person  of  an  aiiy  manner,  if  a  male,  **  a 
jaUtering  fellow  ;" — and  if  a  female,  "  a  jaiitering  jade." 

Jam,  Juam,  8.  jamb.    Formerly  written  jaumb, 

Jannick,  Btannoh,  firm.     Yorkshire. 

Jannock,  oat-bread  made  into  a  loaf.  Lancashire,  See  Ban- 
nock. 

Jantt,  cheerftd,  smart.  Su.-Got.  gantus^  to  sport  like  child- 
ren. 

Jabble,  to  wet,  to  bedew ;  as  b j  walking  in  long  grass  after 
dew  or  rain.     V.  Todd's  John.  jomH, 

Jar- WOMAN,  an  occasional  assistant  in  the  kitchen — a  sort  of 
char-woman ;  which  Tooke  derives  from  Sax.  tyrran^  to 
turn — she  not  being  regolarly  hired,  but  onlj  for  a  torn. 
Mr.  Jennings,  however,  thinks  it  ought  to  be  ehaor-wcman  ; 
from  chwr^  a  West  of  England  word  for  a  job,  or  any  dirty 
household  work.    See  Chabb. 

Jau,  a  wave.    See  Jock. 

"  Hie  as  ane  hill  the /aw  of  the  matter  brak. 
And  in  ane  hepe  come  on  them  with  an  swak." 

Jaunib,  Jaunub,  the  jaundice.    Fr.  jaunisse  ;  fromjaune, 

Jaup,  V,  to  move  liquid  irregularly — ^to  splash.    "  The  water 
went  jauping  in  the  skeel."    A  rotten  egg,  also,  is  said  to 
J<mpy  when,  upon  being  shaken,  a  noise  is  heard  like  that 
proceeding  from  a  bottle  not  full. 

Jaup,  e,  the  sound  of  water  agitated  in  a  narrow  or  irregular 
vessel.    Isl.  gialfwr^  a  hissing  or  roaring  wave  ? 

Jaup,  to  strike,  to  chip  or  break  by  a  gentle  though  sudden 
blow.  Javping  pcu^e-eggs  at  Easter,  is  a  youthful  amuse- 
ment in  Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood.  One  boy, 
holding  an  egg  in  his  hand,  challenges  another  to  give 
blow  for  blow.  One  of  the  eggs  is  sure  to  be  fractured  in 
the  conflict,  and  its  shattered  remains  become  the  spoil  of 
the  conqueror. 

Jawdy,  the  stomach  of  a  pig. 

Jat-ptet,  the  Jay. 
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Jealous,  v,  to  suspect. 

Jbddart,  the  vulgar  pronnnciation  of  Jedburgh.  The  speedy 
execution  which  was  sometimes  done  by  the  Scottish  war- 
dens, on  notorious  freebooters  and  border  riders,  at  Jed- 
burgh, gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  *^Jeddare  jugtice" 
which  means,  to  condemn  first,  and  examine  the  evidence 
afterwards. 

Jeb,  V,  to  move  on  one  side.  Swed.  ffaa,  to  turn  round.-*- 
Jee,  a.  crooked,  awry ;  applied  to  a  horse  when  driven  in 
a  cart.    It  is  an  intimation  to  move  to  the  right. 

Jeeps,  a  severe  beating — a  sound  thrashing. 

Jene,  to  jaunt,  to  ramble.    From  junket^  to  feast  secretly. 

Jenkin,  a  narrow  place  driven  up  the  middle  of  a  pillar  of 
coal  when  it  is  about  to  be  excavated. 

Jennice,  true,  proper,  right.  To  be  ^^  uo%  jennkh  ;^*  to  act 
improperly  or  shabbUy. 

Jennt-howlet,  the  tawny  owl ;  very  ekmorcm  at  night,  and 
easily  known  by  its  hooting. 

**  When  the  gray  howkt  has  three  timoB  hoo'd, 
When  the  grimy  cat  has  three  times  mewed." 

Witches'  Oathering  Hymn, 

Jesp,  a  hole  or  rent  in  cloth.    Isl.  geispi^  oscitatio. 
Jewel,  an  expression  of  affection — ^familiar  regard.    Fr.  mon 
joiey  provincially  mawjetoel!  It  is  also  Irish. 

'*  Yejeteels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  jovL"^8hak.,—Kin0 Lear, 


»» 


JiGOEB,  an  airy,  swaggering  person.    ^^  A  comical  jigger. 

Perhaps,  originally,  one  disposed  or  suitable  to  Sijig, 
Jimp,  a.  slender,  neat,  elegant,  also  scanty.    See  Gulp. 

**  And  wha  will  laee  my  middle  fimp 
Wi*  a  lang  linen  band  ?" 

BaUad  in  Border  Uinstrelsy, 

JiififER,  a  small  hinge  for  a  closet  door  or  desk.  See  an  ex- 
planation of  jimmerSy  with  which  the  ^«f»ma/ ring  is  thought 
to  be  connected,  in  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.  Vol.  II.,  p.  27*  Al- 
so Nares'  Gloss,  gimmal;  and  Moor,  jtrom^rf. 
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J1N6LB-GAP9  shake  cap.  A  game  much  practised  among  the 
yomig  pitmen  and  keelmen.    So.  jinffle-the'ionnet* 

JiNKy  «•  to  sound  or  ring,  to  jingle. — Jink,  «•  a  clink,  or 
sharp  rattle. 

JiNKBBSy  Bt  Jinkebs,  a  sort  of  demi-oath.    From  jinffo, 

JiNNT-SFiNNBB,  a  Tory  long  slender-legged  fly.  TiptUa  rtvo- 
8a,    Father  Long-legs. 

JocKALEOs,  the  same  as  Jackaleos  which  see.  In  Meyiick's 
Glossary  of  military  terms  of  the  middle  ages,  I  find  ^^  Jocb- 
efys^  a  strong  knife  with  two  blades.*'  Our  modem  jocka- 
legs,  however,  has  only  one  blade. 

Jock  and  Jock's-han,  a  juvenile  sport,  in  which  the  bon  ea- 
martida  is  to  repeat  all  the  pranks  which  the  leader  can 
perform.  See  the  Tale  of  ^^  Master  and  Man,"  in  the 
Irish  Fairy  Legends.  Seey  also,  a  long  list  of  youthful 
games — ^many  of  them  common  in  the  North  of  England — 
in  Moor's  Suffolk  words,  move  all, 

JooGLB,  to  cause  to  totter.    Tout,  schockeleny  vacillare. 

JoLLT,  &t,  stout,  large  in  person.    *^  A  jolly  landlady." 

Jock,  to  crouch  or  stoop  suddenly,  as  if  to  avoid  a  blow. 
Germ.  M«cAen,  to  shrink.  '^  Jooi  and  let  the  jau  gan  by ;" 
that  is,  **  stoop  and  let  the  wave  go  over  you,"  i,  e.  yield 
to  a  present  difficulty. 

JooKiNGs,  com  beat  out  of  the  sheaf  in  throwing  off  the 
stack ;  often  a  perquisite  to  those  who  assist  in  carrying 
the  sheaves  into  the  bam. 

Jorum,  a  pot  or  jug  full  of  something  to  drink.  Chaucer 
has  jordaney  and  Shakspeare  jordenj  both  in  the  sense  of 
a  chamber  substitute  pour  le  jardin, 

"  The  honible  crew, 

That  Hercules  slew, 
Were  PoTerty—Calanmy— Trouble— «nd  Fear : 

Such  a  club  would  you  borrow. 

To  drire  away  sorrow. 
Apply  for  aiorum  of  Newcastle  beer."— <>ufMi<fi^A«Mik 

JosspH,  a  woman's  great  coat,  the  origin  of  the  riding  habit, 
and  with  country  people  still  a  substitute  for  it. 
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JosKiNy  a  mason's  labourer.     V,  Jam.  Supp.  joskin. 

JouKERET-FAUKERET,  anj  sort  of  Underhand  trick  or  dexter- 
ous roguery,  artijQce,  or  legerdemain.  A  friend  in  Edin- 
burgh says,  this  phrase  is  derived  from  the  two  Scots 
words  jouky  to  elude,  ajidpattkie,  cunning,  sly — ^the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  a  juggler. 

Jowl,  v,  td  knock,  or  rather  to  call  attention  by  knocking. 
Pitmen  ascertain,  hj  jowling  against  the  coal,  the  probable 
thickness  and  direction  of  two  approaching  workings. 
^^  Gan  an  gie  us  &jowl  to  see  if  she's  fair  on." 

JuD,  the  portion  of  coal  about  to  be  removed  by  blasting. 
iSee  Kebve. 

JuDD,  to  butt  as  a  sheep. 

Juo,  to  go  to  rest ;  as  partridges  when  they  roost  on  the 
ground.    Su.-Got.  hukoy  avium  more  reclinare.     Serenius. 

JuMP-wiTH,  JuMP-iN-wiTH,  to  meet  with  accidentally,  to 
coincide.  Jump  occurs  several  times  in  Shakspeare ; 
meaning  in  some  places  to  agree  with,  in  others  to  venture 
at,  or  hazard.  In  one  place  it  appears  to  be  intended  for 
just. 

JuRNTTT,  an  earth-nut.    The  same  as  Arnut  ;  which  see, 

JusT-Now,  adv.  presently.     In  the  South,  by  and  Ify, 

Jye,  to  stir,  to  turn  round.  '*  1  cannot  jye  my  neck,  its  so 
stiff." — Jye,  a.  awry,  crooked.    See  Jee. 

K. 

Kae  !  an  interjectional  expression  of  disbelief,  contempt,  or 

abhorrence ;  very  common  in  Newcastle. 
Kail,  cabbage,  greens.— iVbr^A.    Isl.  ial.    Dan.  iaal.    Swed. 

kdl.    Welsh,  cawl.     See  Appendix  to  Johnstone's  Anti- 

quitates  Celto-Scandicae,  p.  276. 
ELail,  broth  or  pottage.     V.  Jam.  Supp.  kail.  2d.  sense. 

There  is  a  place  in  Newcastle  called  the  Kail-^ross;  where 

broth  was  sold  in  former  times. 
Kail,  a  turn ;  so  used  among  school-boys  in  their  games. 

"  It's  my  kaii:' 

VOL.  I.  I  i 
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Kail-garth,  a  kitohen-garden — a  oabbage-garth — ^thongh 
often  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.    Swed.  Hlg&rd. 

Kail-pot,  a  large  metal  pot  for  culinary  purposes ;  origin- 
ally, as  Grose  explains  it,  pottage  pot. 

Kaingy,  cross,  petted.    See  Caingt. 

Kai&n,  the  same  as  Cairn  ;  which  tee. 

Kams,  or  Kadi.    See  Cam. 

Kams,  K'tams,  a  comb.    Sax.  eamb.    Dan.  ham,    Sc.  kaim. 

Kamstart,  mad.  Perhaps  the  same  as  So.  cemsterie^  cam- 
utairicy  troiw^ad^  perverse,  unmanageable ;  which  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson  derives  from  Germ,  hamp^  and  Harrig  stiff;  or  it 
may  be  a  sort  of  pleonasm,  from  cam  ;  which  in  Gael,  is  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  crooked  or  awry,  and  stary,  itaHng^ 
wild-looking. 

Karl-cat,  or  Carl-gat,  a  male  cat.    Sax.  ea/rl^  masculus. 

Karl-hemp,  or  Carl- hemp,  the  largest  stalk  of  hemp— that 
which  bears  the  seed. 

Kaed,  a  sheep's  louse. 

Kebbuck,  a  cheese.    Gael,  eabag, 

Keckle,  to  cackle,  to  laugh  aloud.     F.  Jam.  kekhiL 

*'  And  kayls  keklys  on  the  roof  abone."— ^io<n  DougUu. 

Kedge,  to  fill,  to  stuff.  Hence  ICedge-belly,  a  large  pro- 
tuberant body,  a  glutton. 

Kee,  Kee-side,  emphatically  the  Newcastle  Quay,  extending 
from  Tyne  Bridge  eastward. 

"  Fareweel  Tyne  Brig  and  cannie  leu.** 

Gilchrist  t— Voyage  U  Lwnnin, 

Keek,  to  peep,  to  look  with  a  prying  eye,  to  view  slyly. 
Su.-Got.  hihay  intentis  oculis  videre.  Dan.  kige,  Dut. 
hijken. 

'*  And  at  the  last  he  had  of  him  a  sight 
This  Nicholas  sat  ever  gaping  upright 
As  he  had  kpked  on  the  new  mone.*' 

Chawier,--T7ie  MiUer*t  TaU. 

"  We  went  big  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  to  see, 
And  aw  war'nt  ye  I  thought  they  luick'd  pretty ; 
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And  then  we'd  a  keek  at  the  Monument  te, 
Which  maw  freind  ca'd  the  Pearl  o'  the  City." 

Songy— Canny  NewoOMeL 

KsEKEB,  in  coal  mining,  a  person  employed  to  see  that  the 
coals  are  sent  to  bank  in  a  proper  state. 

Keel,  v.  to  cool,  to  render  cool.  Sax.  aslant  algere.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer — at  best  but  a  sorry  expounder  of  our 
immortal  bard— in  attempting  an  explanation  of 

"  While  greasy  Joan  doth  ked  the  pot,** 

Shak,,—Love*8  LaJbowr  Lost. 

strangely  says,  ^'  to  drink  so  deep,  as  to  turn  up  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  like  turning  up  the  keel  of  a  ship  /"  Major 
Moor  is  equally  in  error : — ^he  thinks  ^^  scouring  the  pot 
with  its  bottom  inclined  conveniently  for  that  operation ; 
or  heeling  it  in  the  position  of  a  ship  rolling  so  as  to  almost 
show  her  heel  out  of  the  loaterJ*  V,  Suffolk  Words,  hiUer 
OT  heeler.  The  expression  '^keel  the  pot,"  really  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  render  it  cool ;  that  is,  to 
take  out  a  small  quantity  of  the  broth,  &c.,  and  then  to 
fill  up  the  pot  with  cold  water  ;  a  common  practice  in 
Northumberland.  Another  mode  of  heeling  the  pot — and 
my  friend,  Mr.  Raine,  says,  by  far  the  most  frequent  one-— 
is  by  raising  a  ladle  full  of  the  boiling  liquid,  which,  after 
being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  moments,  is  returned  to 
its  place.  When  this  is  done  five  or  six  times,  in  rapid 
succession,  the  boiling  over  is  for  a  while  effectually  put  a 
stop  to.  The  word,  in  the  sense  of  cooling,  however,  as 
used  by  Chaucer,  is  not  confined  to  the  kitchen-^ 

"  And  then  I  drede  to  speke,  till  at  the  laste 
I  grete  the  ladle  reverently  and  well, 
When  that  my  sigh  was  gon  and  overpaste, 
And  donne  on  knees  fall  gan  I  knele 
Besechyng  her,  my  fervent  wo  to  kele.** 

Court  ctfLove. 

A  friend  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  a  game  played 
amongst  children  in  Northumberland,  the  subject  of  which 
was  heeling  the  pot,    A  girl  comes  in  exclaiming  ^'  Mother, 
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mother,  the  pot's  boiling  ower."  The  answer  is  ^^Then 
get  the  ladle  and  ieel  it."  The  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
ladle,  which  is  ^^  np-a-height,"  and  the  *^  steuT'  wants  a 
leg,  and  the  joiner  is  either  sick  or  dead. 

Keel,  s.  raddle,  or  red  ochre.  Hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  used 
for  marking  sheep,  &c.    Gael.  cil.    Fr.  chaille.    Jamieson. 

Ejbel^  a  low,  flat,  clmnsy-looking  vessel  or  barge,  evidently 
built  after  an  ancient  model,  in  which  coals  are  carried 
from  the  colUery-staUhji  to  the  ships  in  the  Tyne  and  Wear. 
Keel  is  a  very  ancient  name,  of  Saxon  origin,  for  a  ship  or 
vessel — eeol^  navis — ^though  now  restricted  to  mean  the 
bottom  only.  On  the  first  arrival  of  the  Saxons  they  came 
over  in  three  large  ships,  styled  by  themselves,  as  Yerste- 
gan  informs  us,  keeks.  In  the  Chartulary  of  Tynemouth 
Monastery,  the  servants  of  the  Prior  who  wrought  in  the 
barges  (1378),  are  called  kelers,  an  appellation  plainly  sy- 
nonymous with  the  present  keelmen.  In  a  writ  of  Bishop 
Neidlle  (1440)  the  craft  in  which  coals  were  brought  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Wear  are  denominated 
"  keeles." 

Keeung,  a  cooling  vessel.  ^^  Kynl^n  or  KeUn  vessel,  Cuvu- 
la."    Promp.  Parv. 

Keel-of-coals,  eight  NewccutU  chaldrons — 2\  tons,  4  cwt. 

Keel-bullies,  the  keelmen^  or  crew  of  the  keel — ^the  partners, 
or  comrades  in  the  vessel ;  keel-brothers.    See  Bully. 

Keel-deetebs,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  keelmen,  who 
sweep  the  keels,  having  the  sweepings  of  the  small  coals 
for  their  pains.  To  deety  or  digM^  in  Northern  language, 
means  to  wipe  or  make  clean.    See  Deet. 

Keelage,  keel  dues  in  port — ^payment  of  custom  for  every 
keel  or  bottom  that  enters  a  harbour.  This  word  b  in 
Todd's  Johnson,  but  in  too  limited  a  sense. 

Keelmen,  the  watermen  who  navigate  the  keels ;  an  exceed- 
ingly hardy  and  striking  race  of  men. 

Keelt-vinb,  a  black-lead  pencil.  See  Monthly  Mag.  Vol. 
VI.,  p.  434.    See^  also.  Jam,  Supp. 
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Keen,  a  chap.  The  hands  are  said  to  be  ieened,  when  the 
skin  is  broken  or  cracked  by  the  firost,  and  a  sore  induced. 
KsENy  is  also  used  by  the  lower  classes  for  caustic  applied 
to  wens  or  ulcers  ;  probably  from  the  pain  it  occasions. 

Keep-the-fot-boiling,  a  common  metaphorical  expression 
among  young  people,  when  they  are  anxious  to  carry  on 
their  gambols  with  more  than  ordinary  spirit. 

Keld,  the  still  part  of  a  river,  which  has  an  oily  smoothness 
while  the  rest  of  the  water  is  ruffled.  I  have  only  heard 
this  word  on  the  Tyne,  and  confined  to  the  meaning  here 
given  ;  but  a  friend,  who  lately  visited  Ullswater,  informs 
me,  that  when  the  day  is  uniformly  overcast,  and  the  air 
perfectly  still,  that  lake  has  its  surfsice  dappled  with  a 
smooth,  oily  appearance,  which  is  called  a  keld.  The  word 
is  also,  I  find,  a  common  term  in  Yorkshire,  Westmorland, 
and  Cumberland,  for  a  well  or  spring.  Isl.  kelchy  palus. 
K^eld  is  the  name  of  a  remote  village  at  the  head  of  Swale- 
dale,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  must  have  had  its  name  from 
a  deep  still  pool  in  the  river.    See  Akeld. 

Kelk,  V,  to  beat  heartily. — Kelk,  Kelkeb,  s,  a  severe  blow. 
V,  Gael.  Diet,  sgaile, 

Kelk,  the  roe  or  milt  of  fish.    "  Haddock  kelks*' — Netcc, 

Kelk,  a  term  commonly  used  for  the  ordinary  field  hemlock 
— ^pronounced  humUck,  The  Durham  boys  abo  call  the 
young  birds,  just  emerging  from  the  shell,  a  '^  new  keUt.^* 

Kelps,  Pot-kblps,  iron  hooks  from  which  boilers  are  hung. 

Kelteb,  frame,  order,  arrangement,  condition.  P.  Todd's 
Johnson.    It  also  means  money,  cash.    Grerm.  ffeld, 

Kemb,  a  stronghold — ^a  term  used  by  the  Borderers. — North, 
Sc.  iaim^  a  camp,  or  fortress. 

Kemp,  to  strive  against  each  other  in  reaping  com — ^rarely 
for  any  other  superiority.  Sax.  c€mpian^  militare.  Tent. 
hampen^  dimicare.  Swed.  kdmpa^  to  contend,  to  struggle. 
— Kempebs,  the  competitors.  Dut.  kampy  a  combat.  Ac- 
cording to  Yerstegan,  the  word  is  of  noble  descent.  F*. 
Rest.  Decayed  Intell.  8vo.  p.  283. 
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ELbhfs,  hairs  among  wool,  coarse  fibres.     F.  Cray.  Gloss. 
Kbn,  9.  to  know,  to  descry,  to  be  acqiiainted  with.    Sn.-Got. 

kaenna.    Dut.  kennen.    ^^Aw  bent  him  weeF* — I  knew  him 

well. 

"  Says  t*  anld  man  tit  oak  tree, 
Young  and  Insty  was  I  when  I  kenn'd  thee— 
Bat  sair  fidl'd  am  I,  sair  foil'd  now, 
Sair  flidl'd  am  I,  sen  I  kenn'd  thon.'* 

Korth  Counirff  Song, 

Ken,  9.  to  see.*— ElEir,  s.  a  sight.  Ejbnking,  seeing.  Arch- 
deacon Nares  sajs,  **  In  Scotland  these  words  are  still  in 
full  corrency."  He  might  have  added,  in  the  North  of 
England  also. 


-**  Fast  by  the  sonne  on  hie 


As  kennynff  mycht  I  with  mine  eie 
Methonght  I  saw  an  egle  sore." 

Chaueer,—TroUu8  and  CrestHde. 

Kbndal  Gbben,  a  kind  of  green  doth  made  in  Kendal. 

Kbn NEL,  to  kindle,  to  bring  forth  young. 

Kennsn,  KjssmKQ)  a  measure  of  two  pecks  of  com,  half  a 

bushel. 
Kbnspecksd,  Kenspecklsd,  conspicuous— «p0cyb(^  so  as  to 

be  easily  kenned,     V,  Skinner. 
Kef,  to  catch,  to  receive  any  thing  in  the  act  of  falling.  Sax. 

eqpan.    Teut.  heppen^  captare. 

*'  Monm,  Spring,  thon  darling  of  the  year  I 
Ilk  cowslip  cnp  shall  Icq^  a  tear."— fiunw. 

Kefpit-ba',  hand-ball.  In  former  times  it  was  customary^ 
every  year  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  for  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  sheriff  of  Newcastle^  attended  by  the  burgesses, 
to  go  in  state  to  a  place  called  the  Forth — a  sort  of  mall 
•^to  countenance,  if  not  to  join  in  the  play  of  keppy-M, 
and  other  sports.  The  esprU  de  carps  is  gone,  though  the 
diversion  is  still  in  part  kept  up  by  the  young  people  of 
the  town ;  but  it  would  of  course,  in  these  altered  times, 
be  considered  highly  indecorous  to  ^*  unbend  the  brow  of 
authority"  on  such  an  occasion.    Puerile,  however,  as  it 
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may  seem,  there  was  a  time— if  we  may  credit  Belithns, 
an  ancient  ritualist — ^when  tlie  bishopsy  and  eyen  areh- 
bishopSy  of  same  churches^  used  to  play  at  hand-ball  with 
the  inferior  clergy. — Tempera  mutantor^  et  nog  mntamur 
cum  illis. 

Kern,  «.  to  chum.  Goth.  Jtema.  Sax.  cerwm.  Tent,  ier^ 
nen, 

Kern,  s.  a  chum.  Sax.  eerene.  Tent,  kerne.  Also  (by  a 
dialectical  variation  of  ^[uem%  a  hand-null  for  grinding 
com.    JSee  Quern. 

Ejbrk-baby,  an  image  dressed  up  with  com  at  a  harvest 
home — com-bafy.  The  same  as  maiden,  or  carline,  in 
Scotland. — Kern-supper,  the  feast  of  harvest  home.  See 
Mell-suppbr. — Win-thb-kern,  to  finish  the  reaping  of 
com.    See  Mell-doll. 

Kern-hilk,  butter-milk,  e^tim-milk.  Teut.  kemrmekk.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  supper ;  and  still  a  favourite  beverage 
among  the  rustics  of  the  North. 

Kersen,  Kirsen,  Kursen,  to  christen.  Dut.  kersten,  Kerten 
is  an  old  way  of  writing  the  word. 

Kersmas,  Ejrsmas,  Kursmas,  Christmas. 

Kerve,  the  first  operation  in  preparing  aytiJ,  in  a  coal  mine, 
for  blasting,  is  the  removal  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  block;  the  expansive  action  of  the  gun- 
powder  detacWng  the  remainder  in  large  maBses. 

Kesh,  the  kex,  or  hollow  stem  of  an  umbelliferous  plant. 
Kyx,  a  hemlock,  occurs  in  Peirs  Ploughman.  Welsh, 
ee^8, 

Keslip,  ICeslop,  a  calTs  stomach  salted  and  dried  for  rennet 
— ^that  which  loppers  or  curdles  the  milk  in  order  to  make 
cheese.    Sax.  ceseUby  coagulum.    Germ,  kasekib,  rennet. 

Keslop,  the  belly,  or  stomach.  Kittle  yor  keslop,  a  Newcas- 
tle trope  for  a  chastisement.  Warm  yor  ieslop,  a  meta- 
phor for  a  hot-pat. 

Ket,  carrion,  filth,  useless  lumber.    Su.-Got.  ioetf. 

Ketmbnt,  a  dirty  mixture,  any  sort  of  filth. 
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Kettlb  of  Fish,  a  mode  of  cooking  salmon.  See  an  article 
by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  Sir  Humphrey  Davy*s 
Salmonia^  in  Quarterly  Reyiew,  No.  76. 

Kettt,  bad,  filthy,  dirty,  worthless.    "  A  hetty  fellow." 

Keyel,  a  large  hammer  for  quarrying  stones. 

Ki,  quoth. — Kiv-AW,  Kiv-i,  quoth  I.    8ee  Labberino. 

EacK,  the  top  of  the  fashion — ^in  other  language,  quite  the  go- 
just  the  thing.     Q.  Isl.  hcekry  gestus  indecorus  ? 

Kill,  the  Northern  word  for  a  kiln.     V,  Jam.  Supp. 

KiLL-cow,  a  matter  of  moment,  or  of  consequence.  ^^  It's 
no  great  Hll-covf* — ^it  is  only  a  trifling  loss,  an  inconsider- 
able sacrifice. 

KiLLicoup,  a  summerset.  Probably  from  Fr.  cul-it-capy  tail 
to  head — ^head  over  heels.  Killing  the  calfy  a  droll  per- 
formance. F.  Glossary  to  the  Priory  of  Finchale.  F. 
Laerchambre. 

E^LL-pRiEST,  a  jocular  name  for  port  wine — ^from  which  a 
yery  irreverent  inference  is  drawn.  But  as  Shakspeare 
says, 

**  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  flEuniliar  creature,  if  it  be  well 
need ;  exclaim  no  more  against  it." — Othello. 

KiLT,  to  truss  up  the  clothes — ^to  make  them  like  the  Scotch 
kilt,    Dan.  kilte-apy  to  tuck  up. 

Kind,  intimate.-^NoT  kind,  unfriendly,  at  enmity.  See 
Thick. 

KiNo's-cusHiON,  a  sort  of  seat  made  by  two  persons  crossing 
their  hands,  on  which  to  place  a  third.  The  thrones  on 
the  reverses  of  the  early  Royal  Seals  of  England  and 
Scotland,  consist  of  swords,  spears,  snakes,  &c.,  placed  in 
the  manner  of  a  Hng^s-^ushion, 

King's-dykes,  the  entrenchment  which  once  surrounded  the 
outside  of  the  town  walls  of  the  town  of  Newcastle. 

Kink,  v.  to  laugh  immoderately,  to  labour  for  breath  as  in 
the  hooping  cough  ;  most  likely  derived  from  the  spasmo- 
dic action  which  accompanies  it.  Tent,  kincken^  difficulter 
spirare. — Kink,  e,  a  violent  or  convulsive  fit  of  laughter  or 
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Coughing,  especially  when  the  breath  is  stopped.  Sax. 
cincunffy  cachinnatio. 

K1NK9  s,  a  twist  or  short  convolntion  in  a  rope,  especially 
when  it  is  too  hard  "  laid," 

KiNK-couoH,  the  hooping-cough — chin-couffh.  The  ignorant 
and  the  superstitious  have  various  fooleries,  for  curing  or 
alleviating  this  epidemic  disorder — such  as  eating  a  mowe- 
pie,  or  hanging  a  roasted  tnouae  round  the  neck— dipping^ 
the  persons  affected  nine  times  in  an  open  gra/ve,  or  putting 
them  nine  times  under  &  pie-bald  horse— passing  them  nine 
times  through  the  millrhopper — ^making  them  ride  on  a 
bear — any  thing,  in  short,  to  disgust  and  frighten  them : — 
which,  so  &r  as  it  is  a  nervous  disease,  may  possibly  have 
a  temporary  effect.  Another  vulgar  remedy  was,  three 
things  prescribed  by  a  man  riding  on  a  pie-bald  horse.— 
A  person  so  mounted,  passing  through  a  village  in  Nor- 
thumberland, was  stopped  by  the  mother  of  a  child  that 
had  the  kink-cough,  and  requested  to  name  three  things 
as  a  cure.  He  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  physic,  nor 
of  anything  likely  to  mend  the  child ;  but  being  still  urged 
to  name  three  things,  he  at  length  answered  ^  then  gan 
thy  ways  h'yem  and  gie  the  bairn  a  piece  butter  and  brede 
wi'  sugar  on't." 

KiNK-HAUST,  the  hooping  cough.    Tent,  kinch  hoest,  asthma. 

Kip,  an  overgrown  calf. 

KiBK,  a  church.  A  very  old  English  word,  still  retained  in 
Northumberland.  Sax.  c^rt*,  ctrc.  Su.-Got.  fyrAra.  Germ. 
Hrche,  Dut.  kerk,  Gr.  xv^uucn, — Kibk-oarth,  the  church 
yard. 

"  The  Friars  followed 
Folke  that  were  rich, 
And  folke  that  were  poor 
At  little  priee  they  set ; 
And  no  con  in  the  kirie  yard 
Ne  Kirke  was  bnrled, 
Bat  quick  he  bequeath'd  them  onght, 
Or  quit  part  of  his  debt'  '—IHert  PUnoman, 
VOL.  I.  K  k 
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KiRK-OARTHy  a  church  yard.  In  remote  conntry  parishefl^ 
the  kirk-garthy  on  a  Sunday  mornings  is  to  the  country 
people  what  the  Exchange  is  to  the  London  merchants : 
all  general  information  being  made  known  to  the  congre- 
gation. 

KiKK-MAiSTBBy  or  KiRK-MASTER,  a  chuTch  Warden.  Tent. 
A:erJt-i»ae«t0r«— KiRK-FOLKy  the  congregation  at  a  chnrch. — 
KiBX-HOLEy  a  grave. 

KiBOK,  a  large  heap  of  stones.    See  Cabrocx. 

KiSTy  a  boXy  a  chest.  Sax«  dst^  (lysty  cest.  Low  Dut.  kiste, 
Dut.  kigt.  Common  to  all  the  Northern^  and  also  to  the 
Welsh  and  Cornish  languages.  The  over-sea  Htt  is  an  in- 
variable item  of  furniture  in  ancient  inyentories.  It  is  stUl 
to  be  found  in  old  houses. 

KiSTiNG,  a  funeral.  Borders  of  North.  F.  Tomlin's  Law 
Diet.  IqfsU  ;  and  Jamieson,  kistin^. 

KiTy  properly  a  covered  milking  pail  with  two  handles,  but 
often  applied  to  a  small  pail  of  any  sort.  Adopted,  pro- 
bably, from  Sax,  kUte,  a  bottle,  or  leathern  bag  for  holding 
liquors. 

Kit,  a  small  barrel  for  pickled  salmon — for  which  Newcastle, 
in  days  gone  by,  was  much  celebrated. 

Kit,  the  stool  on  which  a  cobbler  works,  including  all  his 
tools. 

Kit,  a  set  or  company.    A  general  provincialism. 

Kitchen,  v.  to  use  thriftily,  to  be  sparing  of. — Kitchen,  s. 
all  kinds  of  provisions,  except  bread.    Also,  a  tea-urn. 

Kitchbn-phtsic,  substantial  fare — ^good  living— opprobrium 
medicorum. 

'*  There  was  of  old  no  uae  of  physicke  amongst  us,  and  bnt  little  at 
this  day,  except  It  be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  siirfetting  cour- 
tiers,  and  stauled  gentlemen  labbers.  The  country  people  use 
kitchen  phyHok^"— Burton,— AfuUomy  cf  Melaneholy, 

Kite,  the  belly.  Allied  to  MoB.-Got.  guid^  and  Su.-Grot. 
qwedy  venter.  Ba^-kite  and  pod-kitey  are  ludicrously  ap- 
plied to  persons  with  lo/rger  cqpttcitiea  than  common. 
"  Running  to  kite^* — ^becomiii^  corpulent. 
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Kith,  aeqaaintance.  Sax.  eiitha.  Not  obsolete,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Johnson. — ^Kzth-and-kin,  friends  and  relations. 

"  It  is  ruthe  to  rede 
How  lightwise  men  lyvede, 
How  tbei  def oaled  hir  flessh 
Forsoke  hir  owene  wille 
Fer  fro  kjfth  and  kyn 
Tvell  y-clothed  yeden 
Baddely  y-bedded, 
No  book  but  oonacience 
Ne  no  richess  but  the  roode 
To  risjoisae  hem  inne."— Pler«  Floumutn, 

KiTOJiy  V,  to  tickle,  to  enliven.  Sax.  ciCekm,  titillare.  Fr. 
kitelje.  Dot.  kittden.  Tent.  kUzelm,  Swed.  kiula.  The 
word  in  this  form  is  in  Sherwood's  old  Dictionary. 

Kittle,  v.  to  litter,  to  kindle — ^to  bring  forth  kittens,  A  very 
old  word,  written  in  Palsgrave,  Ji^elL  This  recaUs  to  oar 
memory  the  prophecy,  which  Thomas  the  Rhymer  is  said 
to  have  uttered  concerning  the  desolation  of  his  own  house. 

"  The  hare  sail  hUtU  on  my  hearth  stane. 
And  there  will  nerer  be  laird  Learmont  again." 

KiTTLB,  a.  ticklish,  hard,  difficult.  "  KUiU  icoHls*''^**  as 
kittle  as  a  match." 


« ( 


O  mony  a  time,  my  lord/  he  said, 
'  I'Te  stown  a  kiss  frae  a  sleeping  weneh ; 
But  for  you  I'U  do  as  kUUe  a  deed. 
For  111  steal  an  auld  lurdane  aff  the  bench." 

ChrUtie'8  Witt. 

Tins  word  has  other  meanings  ;  as  kiltie  «7ea^A«f^-<diange- 
able  or  uncertain  weather ;  a  kittle  question — such  as  it  is 
inconvenient  or  impolitic  to  answer ;  a  kittle  harse-^ne 
unsafe  to  ride,  or  not  easily  managed — ^skittish. 

KiTTiiE-BUST,  officious,  interested  about  trifles. 

KiTTLE-THE-CHUMFS,  to  stir  the  fire. — Durham. 

Kittling,  a  kitten.  A  very  ancient  word.  In  Palsgrave,  it 
is  Iq^ynge  ;  in  Prompt.  Parv.  hftlinge  ;  and  in  the  Ortus 
Yocabulorum,  l^fttelynge.     Juliana  Barnes,  or  Bemers, 
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wfites  kendel  of  catSy  for  a  litter  of  cats.  Hence,  kindle, 
to  bring  forth  young  ;  still  in  general  nse. 

KiTTT,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  house  of  correction  in 
Newcastle.  Su.-Grot.  kasUa,  indudere.  Germ,  keteen,  to 
fetter.  A  similar  place  of  confinement  at  Bridlington  was 
formerly  called  the  kit. 

KiTTT-CAT  AND  BucK-STiCKy  a  puerilo  game,  described  by 
Moor,  in  his  Suffolk  Words,  under  kit-cat.  Strutt  men- 
tions a  game,  which  used  to  he  played  in  the  North,  called 
tip  e<sty  or  more  properly  c<a.  V.  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p. 
86. 

KiTTT-WREN,  the  common  wren — an  elegant  little  bird,  the 

reputed  consort  of  the  red  breast,  and  generally  regarded 

with  reverential  affection. 

'*  The  robin  and  the  wren 
Are  Qod's  cock  and  hen.'" 

KizoKED,  or  KizzBNED,  parchod  or  dried.  Children  are  said 
to  be  so,  when,  from  a  weakened  or  pampered  appetite, 
they  loathe  their  food.  ^^  Kizzened  meat" — ^meat  too  much 
roasted.    See  Gizen  ;  to  which  it  is  allied. 

Klick,  a  peg  or  knob  for  hanging  any  thing  upon. 

Klick-hooks,  large  hooks  for  catching  salmon  in  the  day- 
time.    F.  Crav.  Gloss. 

Knack,  to  speak  affectedly,  to  ape  a  style  beyond  the  speak- 
er's education.  Germ,  knacken,  to  crack,  to  ^^clip  the 
king's  English." — Knackit,  one  quick  at  a  repartee,  a 
clever  child. 

Knack-and-battle,  a  quick  and  noisy  mode  of  dancing  with 
the  heels,  among  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

' '  He  Jumps,  and  his  heels  kfMdt  and  ratUe," 

The  CoUiera*  Pay  Week, 

Knack-knee'd,  in-knee'd — Shaving  the  knees  so  that  they 
knacky  or  strike,  against  each  other  in  walking— i:»»oclr- 
knee^d. 

Knaggy,  testy,  ill-humoured,  waspish.  Derived,  perhaps, 
from  Swed.  gnaga,  to  tease,  to  torment. 
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Knags,  Knagos,  pointed  rocks,  the  ragged  tops  of  a  hill.  V, 
Ihre,  knagglig,    See^  also,  Knap. 

Knap,  v.  to  break  anything  short  off.  To  talk  glibly  with 
an  attempt  at  refinement. 

Knap,  the  brow  or  projection  of  a  hill.  Sax.  enoep^  vortex 
mentis.  Isl.  ^n()p,  prominentia.  Sn.-Got.  ^nei^,  sommi- 
tas  mentis.  In  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  (chap,  iv.,  y.  29) 
where  the  Jews  led  our  Sayiour— 4m^o  the  brow  of  the  hilly 
the  Saxon  expression  is,  toces  mimtes  cncep. 

Knap,  a  blow. 

**  Colbrande  was  wroth  of  that  rap. 
He  thought  to  give  Guy  a  knap" 

BoTMtnce  <if8ir  Ouy. 

Knarl,  a  hunch-backed  or  dwarfish  man.    Old  Eng.  knurle^ 

knot.    Hence,  a  knarled  or  knurled  tree,  for  a  stunted  or 

knotty  tree. 
Knaw,  v.  to  know.    Sax.  cnaiffcm,    "  Aw  knaw  it  weel." 
Knedde-cake,  a  cake  kneaded  with  butter  and  baked  on 

the  girdle.    Khedde  is  the  ancient  spelling  of  kneaded,  as 

we  find  in  Chaucer. 

**  If  love  be  serched  well  and  sought 


It  is  a  sickness  of  the  thought, 
Annesid  and  knedde  betwixte  twinne." 

Rom,  (tfHoae. 

Knifle,  to  steal,  to  pilfer.    Q.  Celt,  enefio,  to  shear. 

Knobble,  to  hammer  feebly.    Also  used  in  Herefordshire. 

Knogking-mell,  a  large  wooden  mallet  with  which  our  an- 
cestors used  to  bruise  and  take  the  outer  husk  from  the 
barley  to  fit  it  for  the  pot,  before  barley-mills  were  used. 

KNOcKiNG-TBonGH,  a  stoue-trough,  or  mortar,  in  which  the 
operation  alluded  to  in  the  last  article  was  performed. 
Many  hollow  stones,  originally  applied  to  this  purpose,  are 
still  to  be  seen  about  farm-houses.    /See  Cbebing-tbough. 

Knop,  a  knob  or  bauble. 

Knoop,  the  cloud-berry.  Eubus  Chcmamorua,  from  oncsp. 
Sax.  a  knob.    See  Cloud-berrt. 
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KsHPSy  hairs  among  wool,  eoarse  fibres.     F.  Cray.  Gloss. 
KiENy  «.  to  know,  to  descry,  to  be  acquainted  with.    Su.-Got. 

kaenna,    Dnt.  kennen.    "Aw  kent  him  weeF* — I  knew  him 

well. 

"  Says  t'  auld  man  tit  oak  tr«e, 
ToaBgand  Inaty  was  I  when  I  kenn*d  thee— 
But  aair  faiTd  am  I,  aalr  &il'd  now, 
Sair  fUl'd  am  I,  Ben  I  henn'd  thou." 

North  Country  Song, 

Kbn,  V.  to  see. — ^Kek,  «.  a  sight.  Kenniko,  seeing.  Arch- 
deacon Nares  says,  *^  In  Scotland  these  words  are  still  in 
fiill  currency."  He  might  have  added,  in  the  North  of 
England  also. 

"  Fast  by  the  sonne  on  hie 
As  kenntfnff  mycht  I  with  mine  eie 
Methought  I  saw  an  egle  sore." 

Chaucer,— Trottue  and  CresHide. 

Kbndal  Gbben,  a  kind  of  green  cloth  made  in  Kendal. 

Kbnnbl,  to  kindle,  to  bring  forth  young. 

Kbnnen,  Kenn£NO>  a  measure  of  two  pecks  of  com,  half  a 

bushel. 
Kbnsfbcked,  Kensfbckled,  conspicuous— ^ec^tec^  so  as  to 

be  easily  kenned.     F.  Skinner. 
Kep,  to  catch,  to  receive  any  thing  in  the  act  of  fiEtlling.  Sax. 

C6JMWI.    Teut.  keppen^  captare. 

**  Mourn,  Spring,  ihou  darling  of  the  year ! 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  k^  a  tear."— Bum«. 

£Lbfp¥-ba',  hand-ball.  In  former  times  it  was  customary^ 
every  year  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  for  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  sheriff  of  Newcastle,  attended  by  the  burgesses, 
to  go  in  state  to  a  place  called  the  Forth — a  sort  of  mall 
— ^to  countenance,  if  not  to  join  in  the  play  of  k^ppy-M, 
and  other  sports.  The  esprU  de  carps  is  gone,  though  the 
diversion  is  stUl  in  part  kept  up  by  the  young  people  of 
the  town ;  but  it  would  of  course,  in  these  altered  times, 
be  considered  highly  indecorous  to  "  unbend  the  brow  of 
authority"  on  such  an  occasion.    Puenle,  however,  as  it 
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may  seem,  there  was  a  time— -if  we  may  credit  BeUthuSy 
an  ancient  ritualist — ^when  the  bishopsy  and  eyen  arch- 
bishops,  of  same  churehea^  need  to  play  at  hand-ball  with 
the  inferior  clergy. — Tempera  mntantur,  et  nos  mutamur 
com  illis. 

Kern,  v.  to  chnm.  Goth.  kema.  Sax.  cemcuhn  Tent,  ker- 
ncn, 

Kern,  s,  a  chnm.  Sax.  eerene.  Tent,  kerne.  Also  (by  a 
dialectical  yariation  of  quern),  a  hand-mill  for  grinding 
com.    See  Quebn. 

KsBN-BABTy  an  image  dressed  np  with  com  at  a  harrest 
home — cam-haiy.  The  same  as  maiden,  or  earline,  in 
Scotland. — Kern-suppsb,  the  feast  of  harvest  home.  See 
Mbll-suppeb. — WiV'TUB'KEKS,  to  finish  the  reaping  of 
com.    See  Mell-doll. 

Kebn-milk,  butter-milky  chitm^milk.  Teut.  kem-melek.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  supper ;  and  still  a  fayonrite  beyerage 
among  the  rustics  of  the  North. 

Kebsen,  Kibsen,  Kubsen,  to  christen.  Dut.  hersten.  Kersen 
is  an  old  way  of  writing  the  word. 

Kebsmas,  Kibsmas,  Kubsmas,  Christmas. 

Kebte,  the  first  operation  in  preparing  ikjud,  in  a  coal  mine, 
for  blasting,  is  the  removal  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  block;  the  expansive  action  of  the  gun- 
powder detaching  the  remainder  in  large  masses. 

Kbsh,  the  heXy  or  hollow  stem  of  an  umbelliferous  plant. 
KyXy  a  hemlock,  occurs  in  Peirs  Ploughman.  Welsh, 
eees^s, 

Keslif,  Keslop,  a  calfs  stomach  salted  and  dried  for  rennet 
— ^that  which  toppers  or  curdles  the  milk  in  order  to  make 
cheese.    Sax.  ceseUb,  coagulum.    Germ,  kaseiab,  rennet. 

Keslop,  the  belly,  or  stomach.  Kittle  yor  keskpy  a  Newcas- 
tle trope  for  a  chastisement.  Warmyor  keshp,  a  meta- 
phor for  a  hat-pet. 

Kbt,  carrion,  filth,  useless  lumber.    Su.-Got.  hoett. 

Kbtxbnt,  a  dirty  mixture,  any  sort  of  filth. 
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Kettle  of  Fish,  a  mode  of  cooking  salmon.  See  an  article 
by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  Sir  Homphrej  Davy's 
Salmonia^  in  Quarterly  Review,  No.  76. 

Ketty,  bad,  filtby,  dirty,  worthless.    "  A  keUy  fellow." 

Kevel,  a  large  hammer  for  quarrying  stones. 

Ki,  quoth. — Kiv-AW,  Kiv-i,  quoth  I.    See  Labbemng. 

Kick,  the  top  of  the  fashion — ^in  other  language,  quite  the  go— 
just  the  thing.    Q.  Isl.  kashr^  gestus  indecorus  ? 

EoLL,  the  Northern  word  for  a  kiln.     F.  Jam.  Supp. 

KiLL-cow,  a  matter  of  moment,  or  of  consequence.  ^'  It's 
no  great  Jtill-cov^' — it  is  only  a  trifling  loss,  an  inconsider- 
able sacrifice. 

KiLLicoup,  a  summerset.  Probably  from  Fr.  cul-a-capy  tail 
to  head — ^head  over  heels.  Killing  the  calf,  a  droll  per- 
formance. V,  Glossary  to  the  Priory  of  Finchale.  F. 
Lcterchamhre, 

KiLL-PBiEST,  a  jocular  name  for  port  wine — from  which  a 
very  irreveront  inference  is  drawn.  But  as  Shakspeare 
says, 

**  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well 
used ;  exclaim  no  more  against  it.**— Othello. 

Kilt,  to  truss  up  the  clothes — ^to  make  them  like  the  Scotch 
kilt,    Dan.  kilte-opy  to  tuck  up. 

Kind,  intimate.— Not  kind,  unfriendly,  at  enmity.  See 
Thick. 

King's-cushion,  a  sort  of  seat  made  by  two  persons  crossing 
their  hands,  on  which  to  place  a  third.  The  thrones  on 
the  reverses  of  the  early  Royal  Seals  of  England  and 
Scotland,  consist  of  swords,  spears,  snakes,  &c,,  placed  in 
the  manner  of  a  king's-cushion, 

King's-dykes,  the  entrenchment  which  once  surrounded  the 
outside  of  the  town  walls  of  the  town  of  Newcastle. 

Kink,  v,  to  laugh  immoderately,  to  labour  for  breath  as  in 
the  hooping  cough ;  most  likely  derived  from  the  spasmo- 
dic action  which  accompanies  it.  Teut.  kincken,  difficulter 
spirare. — Kink,  s,  a  violent  or  convulsive  fit  of  laughter  or 
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toughing,  especially  when  the  breath  is  stopped.  Sax. 
cinctMtffy  cachinnatio. 

Kink,  s,  a  twist  or  short  convolution  in  a  rope,  especially 
'  when  it  is  too  hard  **  laid." 

KiNK-oouGH,  the  hooping-cough — chin-cou^h.  The  ignorant 
and  the  superstitious  have  various  fooleries,  for  curing  or 
alleviating  this  epidemic  disorder — such  as  eating  a  moitse- 
piCy  or  hanging  a  roasted  mouse  round  the  neck — dipping^ 
the  persons  affected  nine  times  in  an  open  gramy  or  putting 
them  nine  times  under  a  pie-bald  horse— passing  them  nine 
times  through  the  mill-hopper — ^making  them  ride  on  a 
bear — any  thing,  in  short,  to  disgust  and  frighten  them  : — 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  a  nervous  disease,  may  possibly  have 
a  temporary  effect.  Another  vulgar  remedy  was,  three 
things  prescribed  by  a  man  riding  on  a  pie-bald  horse.— 
A  person  so  mounted,  passing  through  a  village  in  Nor- 
thumberland, was  stopped  by  the  mother  of  a  child  that 
had  the  kink-cough,  and  requested  to  name  three  things 
as  a  cure.  He  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  physic,  nor 
of  anything  likely  to  mend  the  child ;  but  being  still  urged 
to  name  three  things,  he  at  length  answered  **  then  gan 
thy  ways  h'yem  and  gie  the  bairn  a  piece  butter  and  brede 
wi'  sugar  on't." 

KiNK-HAUST,  the  hooping  cough.    Teut.  kinck  hoesty  asthma. 

Kip,  an  overgrown  csdf. 

Kirk,  a  church.  A  very  old  English  word,  still  retained  in 
Northumberland.  Sax.  <^n;,  csrc.  Sn.-Got,  kyrka.  Germ. 
kircke.  Dut.  Jberk,  Gr.  kv^mk^. — Kirk-garth,  the  church 
yard. 

**  The  Friars  followed 
Folke  that  were  rich, 
And  folke  that  were  poor 
At  little  price  they  set ; 
And  no  cors  in  the  kirke  yard 
Ne  Kirke  was  buried, 
But  quick  he  bequeath'd  them  ought, 
Or  quit  part  of  his  debt'  *— Piers  Plowrnan. 

VOL.  I.  K  k 
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Langlandy  the  reputed  author  of  the  Visioiis  of  Piers 
Plowman,  uses  ladde^  in  its  primitive  sense  ;  from  which, 
no  doubt,  proceeded  kusey  lass.  In  Scotland,  the  men  are 
all  lads,  however  old,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  a  state  of 
'^  single  blessedness."  Sometimes  applied  to  all  manner  of 
men.  The  grandfather  of  a  friend  of  mine,  at  the  age  of 
88,  used  to  ask  for  his  servant,  aged  about  66  or  60— 
"Whereismy/flkf?" 

**  Claadite  Jam  liTOfl,  pneH."— Fibvtt. 

Laddie,  a  lover,  a  sweetheart — ^a  diminutive,  from  lad. 

"  May  aw  the  press-gang  perish, 
Each  lass  her  laddie  cherish, 
Lang  may  the  coal  trade  flourish, 

Upon  the  dingy  Tyne." 

IfeweatUe  Bong ,— The  Keel  Row. 

Ladb,  a  load,  a  back  load,  a  cart  load.    An  old  mode  of 

spelling  the  word. 
Lad's-lovk,  southern-wood.    ArtemeHa  Abrctanum. 
Lafter,  Lawter,  as  many  eggs  as  a  hen  will  lay  before  she 

incubates.     Tout,  legh-tydy  tempus  quo  gallinae  ova  pariunt. 
Laggin,  the  projecting  part  of  the  staves  at  the  bottom  part 

of  a  cask,  or  other  hooped  vessel.      It  also  means  the 

pendent  part  of  the  hay  in  a  stack,  corresponding  with 

the  eaves  of  a  house.    Probably  from  Su.-Got.  lagg^  the 

end. 
Laidlt,  Laithlt,  foul,  loathsome,  disg^ustingly  ugly.    Sax. 

laithHc.    Fr.  laid, 

"  Our  mesis  and  oure  meit  thay  reft  away ; 
And  with  thare  laUhUe  twich  aU  things  fyle  thay." 

Douglas*  JEnied, 

Laid-out,  a  fine  imposed  upon  a  coal  hewer,  if  a  corf  is 
found  to  contain  above  a  certain  quantity  of  refiise  coal, 
stone,  or  other  extraneous  substance. 

Lainch,  a  long  stride.  '^  What  a  lainch  he  has  go^^how  he 
lainohea  out  his  legs."    Germ,  lanaen,  to  reach. 

Lair,  mire,  dirt.    Isl.  Mr,    Su.-Got.  ler.     To  he  Mred,  to 
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KiTH^  aequamtance.  Sax.  entha.  Not  obsolete,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Johnson. — ^Kzth-and-kin>  friends  and  relations. 

"  It  is  ruthe  to  rede 
How  lightwise  men  lyvede, 
How  thei  defouled  hir  flessh 
Forsoke  hir  owene  wille 
Fer  fro  kyth  and  kyn 
Tvell  y-clothed  yeden 
Baddely  y-bedded, 
1^0  book  bnt  conscience 
Ne  no  richess  but  the  roode 
To  njoiflse  hem  inne."— Pler«  PUnema/n, 

Kittle^  v,  to  tickle^  to  enliven.  Sax.  citelan,  titillare.  Fr. 
kitelje.  Dot.  kittden.  Teut.  kUzelm*  Swed.  hUtla.  The 
word  in  this  form  is  in  Sherwood's  old  Dictionary. 

Kittle,  v.  to  litter,  to  kindle — ^to  bring  forth  kittens.  A  very 
old  word,  written  in  Palsgrave,  h^dL  This  recalls  to  our 
memory  the  prophecy,  which  Thomas  the  Rhymer  is  said 
to  have  uttered  concerning  the  desolation  of  his  own  house. 

"  The  hare  sail  hUtU  on  my  hearth  stane. 
And  there  will  nerer  be  laird  Learmont  again." 

KiTTLB,  a.  ticklish,  hard,  difficult.  **  KUiU  wark''-^*^  as 
kittle  as  a  match.'' 

"  *  O  mony  a  time,  my  lord/  he  said, 

'  I've  stown  a  kiss  fine  a  sleeping  wendi ; 
Bat  for  you  I'U  do  as  ktttU  a  deed. 
For  lU  steal  an  anld  Inrdane  aff  the  bench." 

ChrittU*8  Witt. 

TMa  word  has  oUier  meanings ;  as  kittle  weather^-^<haxiige' 
able  or  uncertain  weather ;  a  kittle  question — such  as  it  is 
inconvenient  or  impolitic  to  answer ;  a  kittle  Aor^e— one 
unsafe  to  ride,  or  not  easily  managed — skittish. 

EaTTi.B-BnsT,  officious,  interested  about  trifles. 

KiTTLE-THE-CHUMFs,  to  stir  the  fire. — Durham. 

Kittling,  a  kitten.  A  very  ancient  word.  In  Palsgrave,  it 
is  kytfynffe  ;  in  Prompt.  Parv.  fytlin^e  ;  and  in  the  Ortus 
Yocabulorum,  kyttefyn^e.     Juliana  Barnes,  or  Bemers,  I 
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followed  by  two  yonng  girls  dressed  in  white,  called  Mer^ 
vers ;  it  being  their  business  to  attend  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  monmers.  It  was  a  custom  with  the  Anglo- 
Norman  race  to  celebrate  a  solemn  dirge  during  the  cere- 
mony of  sepulture.  The  Laplanders  still  utter  a  ferocious 
howl  at  their  funerals.  It  is  called  jcicka  ;  and  is,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Clarke,  the  only  species  of  song  known  among 
them. 


"  Now  the  VUht-wik»  wm  yhold." 

ChaMM/fi—ThA  Kfi^hte*8  TiOe. 

Lakb,  9.  to  play.    Sax.  laoat^  to  play. 
Lakbr,  a  person  engaged  in  sport. 
Lakino,  BABT-LAKiNy  a  child's  toy,  a  plaything. 
Lam,  Lamb,  to  beat  soundly,  to  chastise  seyerely. 

'*  *  £am&  them,  ladB ;  Uvmb  them  !'-^  cant  phmse  of  the  time,  de- 
rived from  the  fote  of  Dr.  Lambe,  an  astrologer  and  qnaok,  who 
waa  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  rabble  in  Charles  the  First's 
time."— PeveHI  oT  CAe  Peak,  VoL  Jr.,  p.  16SL 

This  is  an  error  of  our  great  Novelist.  The  word  is  used 
in  two  or  three  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
foriUm  before  the  conjuring  Doctor's  catastrophe,  which 
did  not  happen  until  the  year  1628.  He  was  hunted  by 
the  mob,  coming  from  a  play  at  the  Fortune,  June  13, 
1628 ;  maltreated  at  Moorgate,  and  died  of  the  same  the 
next  morning  at  the  Poultry  Compter.  There  is  an  exceed- 
ingly scarce  tract,  ^^  The  Notorious  Life  of  John  Lambe, 
together  with  his  ignominious  Death,"  4to.,  1628.  Be- 
sides, the  derivation  seems  obviously  from  Isl.  letihy  ver- 
berare,  or  Tout,  lampen,  infligere.  See  Thomson,  who  gives 
a  Gothic  root. 
Lam,  or  Lamb,  and  its  diminutive  Lammib,  favourite  terms  of 

endearment.    ^^  Maw  bonny  lam^' — "  maw  canny  lammie.** 
Lambter,  Lamiter,  a  cripple.    *^  He'll  be  a  lameter  for  life." 
Lam- PAT,  to  correct ;  principally  applied  to  children — ^to  beat 
with  a  ferula.    Fr.  lame^  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  metal. 
See  Pay. 
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: '..:  ■!  ruttis.  the  rugged  tops  of  a  hiU.     P. 

.>!■■,  i.l:.0,  Kmp. 

an.  aiiji'J.ng  short  off.    To  talk  glibly  with 

or  projection  of&hiU.  Sax.  cn^s^  vortex 
ii'op,  prominentia,  Sn.-Got.  Inap,  Bonnni- 
I,  the  Gos]ie]  of  Saint  Inke  (chap,  iv.,  t.  29) 
.i  li;d  onr  Saviour — unto  the  brote  of  the  kiO, 
TL-^rion  is,  ifVES  Bitmtes  cnap. 


H-  ■l!.,i!2hl  to  giie  Gqj  a  inap." 

Itmuuut  tif  Br  Bvi. 

r;  tninch-backed  or  dwarfish  man.    Old  'Eatg.  knmie. 
Hence,  a  kncrled  or  knarled  tree,  for  a  Stunted  « 

■ .  --.  to  know,     Sai,  enaaan.    "  Aw  hiaw  it  w«el." 
'  ^-i.-i  AKE,  a  cake  kneaded  with  butter  and  baked  oa 
'^'ji;  <li,-'Ue.     Enedde  is  the  aneient  spelUiig  of  hfuaded,  ai 

11 L  laiii  ill  Chaucer. 

"  ir  love  be  soRhed  well  BUd  wn^t 

If  ijasictnessofthethooght, 
Aonesld  aad  kmd-U  betwlite  twinne." 

llMiLf:,  to  steal,  to  pilfer,     Q.  Celt,  mgfo,  to  diear. 
K.v<>i>i!Li:,  to  hammer  feebly.    Also  naed  in  HercAnrddore. 
KK'MKiN'i-iiF.LL,  a  large  wooden  mallet  with  iriiich  onr  an- 
Cfsturs  u^ed  to  brtiise  and  take  the  ooter  hnak  from  the 
barley  to  fit  it  for  the  pot,  before  barley-mDlB  wbtb  used. 
..  •trongli,  or  mortar,  id  whkli  tbe 
II   in  the  last  article  waa  pcsformed. 
'1«iDe».  orif^inatly  applied  to  thia  pnrpeoe,  are 
alinat  farm-honses.     See  Caaxa^^tatmoB. 
baiihli. 
d-bcrry.     Rtibut  Chamamortu,  bcm  m^- 

8e»  CtOVD-BBBBT. 
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KsHFSy  hain  among  wool,  eoarae  fibres.     F.  Cray.  Gloss. 
Kbn,  «.  to  know,  to  descry,  to  be  acquainted  with.    Su.-Got. 

i€tenna.    Dnt.  kennen,    *^Aw  Jbewt  him  weeV* — I  knew  him 

well. 

"  Says  t'  auld  man  tit  oak  tr«e, 
TooBgand  lusty  was  I  when  I  ktnn*d  thee— 
But  aair  fiiil'd  am  I,  aair  fail'd  now, 
Sair  fUl'd  am  I,  Ben  I  hmn^d  thou." 

North  Cbunfry  Song. 

Ken,  v.  to  see. — ^Kek,  9,  a  sight.  Kenniko,  seeing.  Arch- 
deacon Nares  says,  *'In  Scotland  these  words  are  still  in 
fiill  currency."  He  might  have  added^  in  the  North  of 
England  also. 

**  Fast  by  the  soune  on  hie 
As  ktnnyng  myeht  I  with  mine  eie 
Methought  I  saw  an  egle  sore." 

ChaueeT,—TroUu9  and  Cretteide. 

Kbndal  Gbben,  a  kind  of  green  cloth  made  in  Kendal. 

Kbnnbl,  to  kindle,  to  bring  forth  young. 

Kennen,  Kenn£NO>  a  measure  of  two  pecks  of  com,  half  a 

bushel. 
Kenspbcked,  Kensfeckled,  conspicuous— ^ec^tec^  so  as  to 

be  easily  kenned,     V,  Skinner. 
Kep,  to  catch,  to  receive  any  thing  in  the  act  of  fiEtlling.  Sax. 

e^pan.    Tout*  keppeUy  captare. 

"  Mourn,  Spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year ! 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  itep  a  tear."— Bum«. 

£Lbfpv-ba',  hand-ball.  In  former  times  it  was  customary, 
every  year  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  for  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  sheriff  of  Newcastle,  attended  by  the  burgesses, 
to  go  in  state  to  a  place  called  the  Forth — a  sort  of  mall 
-—to  countenance,  if  not  to  join  in  the  play  of  k^ppy-M^ 
and  other  sports.  The  esprU  de  corps  is  gone,  though  the 
diversion  is  still  in  part  kept  up  by  the  young  people  of 
the  town ;  but  it  would  of  course,  in  these  altered  times, 
be  considered  highly  indecorous  to  ^^  unbend  the  brow  of 
authority"  on  such  an  occasion.    Puerile,  however,  as  it 
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may  seem,  there  was  a  time— -if  we  may  credit  BelithuBy 
an  ancient  ritualist — ^when  the  bishops,  and  eyen  areh- 
bishops,  of  some  churches^  used  to  play  at  hand-ball  with 
the  inferior  clergy. — Tempera  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur 
cum  illis. 

Kebn,  v.  to  chum.  Goth,  kema.  Sax.  eemcm*  Tout,  her- 
ncn, 

Kern,  s,  a  chum.  Sax.  eerme.  Tent,  kerne.  Also  (by  a 
dialectical  yariation  of  quern),  a  hand-mill  for  grinding 
com.    See  Quebn. 

Kebn-babt,  an  image  dressed  up  with  com  at  a  harrest 
home — cam-baby.  The  same  as  maiden,  or  ccMrUne,  in 
Scotland. — Kbrn-supper,  the  feast  of  harvest  home.  See 
Mell-sufpeb. — ^WiN-THB-KEBN,  to  finish  the  reaping  of 
com.    See  Mell-doll. 

Kebn-milk,  butter-milk,  c^tim-milk.  Tent,  iem-^nelek.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  supper ;  and  still  a  fayourite  beyerage 
among  the  rustics  of  the  North. 

Kebsen,  Kibsen,  Kubsen,  to  christen.  Dut.  kersten,  Kersen 
is  an  old  way  of  writing  the  word. 

Kebsmas,  Ejcbsmas,  Kubsmas,  Christmas. 

Kebye,  the  first  operation  in  preparing  Ajud,  in  a  coal  mine, 
for  blasting,  is  the  removal  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  block;  the  expansive  action  of  the  gun- 
powder detaching  the  remainder  in  laige  masses. 

Kesh,  the  Jbea,  or  hollow  stem  of  an  umbelliferous  plant. 
Ey^Py  a  hemlock,  occurs  in  Peirs  Ploughman.  Welsh, 
eee^s. 

Keslif,  Keslop,  a  calfs  stomach  salted  and  dried  for  rennet 
— ^that  which  toppers  or  curdles  the  milk  in  order  to  make 
cheese.    Sax.  ceselib,  coagulum.    Germ,  hasekib,  rennet. 

Keslop,  the  belly,  or  stomach.  Kittle  yor  keslop,  a  Newcas- 
tle trope  for  a  chastisement.  Warmyor  keslop,  a  meta- 
phor for  a  hot-pot, 

Ket,  carrion,  filth,  useless  lumber.    Su.-Got.  koett. 

KsTMENT,  a  dirty  mixture,  any  sort  of  filth. 
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Kettlb  of  Fish,  a  mode  of  cooking  salmon.  See  an  article 
by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 
Salmoniay  in  Quarterly  Review,  No.  76. 

Kbttt,  bad,  filthy,  dirty,  worthless.    "  A  heUy  fellow." 

Kbvel,  a  large  hammer  for  quarrying  stones. 

Ki,  quoth. — ^Kiv-Aw,  Kiv-i,  quoth  I.    See  Labbebing. 

Kick,  the  top  of  the  fashion — ^in  other  language,  quite  the  go— 
just  the  thing.     Q.  Isl.  haskry  gestus  indecorus  ? 

EoLL,  the  Northern  word  for  a  kiln.     V,  Jam.  Supp. 

KiLL-Gow,  a  matter  of  moment,  or  of  consequence.  ^^  It's 
no  great  ktll-couf^ — it  is  only  a  trifling  loss,  an  inconsider- 
able sacrifice. 

KiLLicx)UP,  a  summerset.  Probably  from  Fr.  cul-€hcapy  iaSl 
to  head — head  over  heels.  Killing  the  calf,  a  droll  per- 
formance. V,  Glossary  to  the  Priory  of  Finchale.  F. 
Laerchambre. 

KiLL-PBiEST,  a  jocular  name  for  port  wine — from  which  a 
very  irreverent  inference  is  drawn.  But  as  Shakspeare 
says, 

'*  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well 
used ;  exclaim  no  more  against  it**— OtheOo. 

KiLT,  to  truss  up  the  clothes — ^to  make  them  like  the  Scotch 
kilt*    Dan.  kilte-op,  to  tuck  up. 

Kind,  intimate.— Not  kind,  unfriendly,  at  enmity.  See 
Thick. 

King's-cushion,  a  sort  of  seat  made  by  two  persons  crossing 
their  hands,  on  which  to  place  a  third.  The  thrones  on 
the  reverses  of  the  early  Royal  Seals  of  England  and 
Scotland,  consist  of  swords,  spears,  snakes,  &c.,  placed  in 
the  manner  of  a  hing's-cushion, 

King's-dykes,  the  entrenchment  which  once  surrounded  the 
outside  of  the  town  walls  of  the  town  of  Newcastle. 

Kink,  v.  to  laugh  immoderately,  to  labour  for  breath  as  in 
the  hooping  cough  ;  most  likely  derived  from  the  spasmo- 
dic action  which  accompanies  it.  Tent,  kincken,  difficulter 
spirare. — Kink,  *.  a  violent  or  convulsive  fit  of  laughter  or 
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coughing)  especially  when  the  breath  is  stopped.  Sax. 
cinctm^y  cachinnatio. 

Kink,  s.  a  twist  or  short  convolution  in  a  rope,  especially 
when  it  is  too  hard  '^  laid." 

KiNK-oouGH,  the  hooping-cough — chin-cough.  The  ignorant 
and  the  superstitious  have  various  fooleries,  for  curing  or 
alleviating  this  epidemic  disorder — such  as  eating  a  mouse- 
pie,  or  hanging  a  roasted  mouse  round  the  neck— dipping^ 
the  persons  affected  nine  times  in  an  cpen  grcwe,  or  putting 
them  nine  times  under  a  pie-bald  horse— passing  them  nine 
times  through  the  mill-hopper — ^making  them  ride  on  a 
h&ir — any  thing,  in  short,  to  disgust  and  frighten  them  : — 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  a  nervous  disease,  may  possibly  have 
a  temporary  effect.  Another  vulgar  remedy  was,  three 
things  prescribed  by  a  man  riding  on  a  pie^bald  horse.— 
A  person  so  mounted,  passing  through  a  village  in  Nor- 
thumberland, was  stopped  by  the  mother  of  a  child  that 
had  the  kink-cough,  and  requested  to  name  three  things 
as  a  cure.  He  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  physic,  nor 
of  anything  likely  to  mend  the  child ;  but  being  still  urged 
to  name  three  things,  he  at  length  answered  ^^  then  gan 
thy  ways  h'yem  and  gie  the  bairn  a  piece  butter  and  brede 
wi*  sugar  on't." 

KiNK-HAUST,  the  hooping  cough.    Teut.  Hnck  hoesty  asthma. 

Kip,  an  overgrown  calf. 

KiBK,  a  church.  A  very  old  English  word,  still  retained  in 
Northumberland.  Sax.  <^rt*,  cttv.  Sn.-Goi,  kyrka.  Germ. 
kirt^.  Dnt.  ierk.  Gr.  xv^ietxn. — Kibk-gabth,  the  church 
yard. 

"  The  Friars  followed 
Folke  that  were  rich, 
And  folke  that  were  poor 
At  little  price  they  set ; 
And  no  cors  in  the  kirke  yard 
Ne  Kirke  was  burled, 
But  quick  he  bequeath'd  them  ought, 
Or  quit  part  of  his  debt'  '^Piera  PUnoman. 
VOL.  I.  K  k 
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Lba,  a  rich  meadow  or  pasture — Buy  kind  of  grass  land.  Sax. 
leaff,  campuSy  pasenom.  The  word  is  used  hy  Spenser,  and 
several  times  hy  Shakspeare. 

"  Her  fallow  lea» 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fomitory* 
Doth  root  upon."— Hen.  V.,  Act  V.,  Sc  2. 

Lead,  to  cany.  In  the  North  they  lead  coals  and  almost 
every  thing,  which,  elsewhere,  they  carry,  or  cart. 

Lead-eater,  elastic  gum,  or  Indian  rubber ;  caoutchouc ; 
the  gum  oificus  ekutica. 

Leader,  a  small  band  of  coal  connecting  the  portions  of  a 
coal-seam  detached  by  a  dyke,  and  following  which,  leads 
the  miner  to  the  seam  again. 

Leap,  the  flap  of  a  table,  the  two  sides  of  a  folding  door. 
Although  this  word  is  common  in  the  North,  the  only  in- 
stance of  its  use  by  our  old  writers  that  I  have  met  with 
it  in  Robinson's  translation  of  More's  Utopia. 

Leaoh,  or  Leigh,  a  scythe.  It  may  be  from  Ua^  meadow, 
and  ag^  to  cut ;  or  Swed.  lie^  a  scythe. 

Leam,  a  flame.    Sax.  leoma,    Chaucer  uses  leme  in  a  sense 

nearly  similar. 

**  Which  causeth  folk  to  dreden  In  hir  dremes 
Of  arwes  and  of  fire  with  red  leme»." 

The  Nonne*9  PreesU*e  TdU. 

**  All  the  feolds  feor  and  neer 
Of  helmes  leomede  lihte." 

Romance  of  ths  Kjfng  eS  Tan^ 
Warton,  VoL  /.,  p.  194. 

Leam,  the  appellation  of  leam  was  frequently  applied  by  the 
Saxons  to  the  remains  of  Roman  roads;  and  wherever 
this  word  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  modem  name, 
some  vestiges  of  a  Roman  way  may  be  expected  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  particular,  the  great  Watling  Street 
is  called  Leaminff  Lane  for  miles,  from  Catterick  to  York. 
Leamington^  in  Warwickshire,  is  on  the  Fosse  Road ;  the 
Devil's  Causeway  touches  Lemmington,  near  Whittingham, 
Northumberland;  Lemin  on  and  Newbum,  both  on  the 
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T  jne,  and  two  fanns  in  the  parish  of  Corsenedde,  in  Redes- 
dale,  called  High  and  Low  Leam^  adjoin  a  branch  of  the 
WatUng  Street.  The  Leam^  at  FoUingsby,  in  the  parish 
of  JarroWy  in  the  county  of  Darham,  is  the  genuine 
Wreckendike*  V,  Surtees'  Durham.  See  also  some  curi- 
ous speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  by  the  late 
Bey.  J.  Hodgson,  in  Arch,  ^liana,  Vol.  II.,  p.  23,  et  seq. 

LsAM,  a  word  used  in  speaking  of  a  hazel  nut,  when  it  be- 
comes brown  or  ripe,  and  ready  to  fall  out  of  its  husk. 
"  It  leam^s  well."    See  Bbown-leamer. 

Lbak,  in  the  sense  of,  to  conceal.     F.  Todd's  Johnson. 

LsAP,  to  scald,  to  boil  for  a  short  time  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve for  ultimate  cooking.  Most  commonly  spoken  of 
newly  taken  salmon,  not  intended  for  immediate  use. 

"  In  Tyberina  tyme,  the  trew  impentoiur, 
Quhen  Tynta  hills  fra  skraping  of  tonin-heniB  was  keipii. 
Thair  dwelt  ane  grit  Gyre  Garling  in  awld  Betokis  bonr, 
That  leyet  upon  christiane  menes  flesehe  and  rewheida  im- 
leipu:*  Bannaiyne  MJ3.  at  quoted  in  Border  Minttrelejf, 

roLU,p.lS9. 

Lbiping-ths-wbll,  going  through  a  deep  and  noisome  pool  on 
Alnwick  Moor,  called  the  Freemen's  Well — a  sine  qud  nan 
to  the  freedom  of  the  borough.  On  Saint  Mark's  day,  the 
aspirants  proceed  in  great  state,  and  in  equal  spirits,  from 
the  town  to  the  moor,  when  they  draw  up  in  a  body,  at 
some  distance  from  the  water,  and  on  a  signal  being  given, 
they  scramble  through  the  mud  with  great  labour  and 
difficulty.  They  may  be  said  to  come  out  in  a  condition 
not  much  better  than  **  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad  after 
diving  in  Fleet  Ditch."  There  is  a  current  tradition,  that 
this  strange  and  ridiculous  custom — ^rendered  more  ludi- 
erons  by  being  performed  in  white  clothing — ^was  imposed 
by  that  capricious  tyrant.  King  John,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
bogged  in  this  veiy  pool,  on  his  dreadftd  journey  to  the 
North.  I  witnessed  the  ceremony  several  years  ago,  and 
I  can  certainly  state  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
supposition  of  the  late  Mr.  Surtees,  that  they  contrive  to 
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keep  the  pond  dry.     Thej  generally  ride  throngh  it,  when 

it  is  often  indeed  very  filthy,  and  traversed  with  straw  ropes 

to  make  the  horses  stumble,  and  thus  give  the  riders  a 

loathsome  ducking. 
Leabn,  to  teach— <sonfonnable  to  Sax.  keran.    This  sense  is 

not  yet  obsolete. 
Leash,  to  ply  the  whip.    See  Nares'  Glossary. 
Lbathe,  a  place  for  storing  hay  and  com  in  winter — a  bam» 

Lcahe  is  used  by  Chaucer  for  a  bam,  or,  perhaps,  a  stable. 

F.  Skinner,  lath, 

**  Alas  I  (quod  John)  Alein,  for  Grisies  pein 
Lay  doun  thy  swerd,  and  I  shal  min  alflwa. 
I  is  fUI  wight,  God  wate  as  ia  a  ra. 
Why  ne  had  thou  put  the  capel  in  the  UUhe  f " 

Ute  Reeves*  Tale. 

Leather,  v.  to  beat  soundly.  Perhaps  from  the  instrument 
originally  employed — a  strap.  Leathering  is  a  rery  ancient 
vulgar  term  for  a  beating. 

Leather,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  ladder. 

"  Charitie  is  the  highest  step  in  all  the  leather  to  heaven,  and  will 
reach  nearest  heayen."— TF%iMinyAain'«  WiU,  1081. 

Leather-head,  Leatheb-heed,  a  block-head,  a  thick-skull. 
Lanthom  Leatherhead,  one  of  the  characters  in  Ben  John- 
son's Bartholomew  Fair,  has  been  thought  to  have  been 
meant  for  Inigo  Jones  ;  but  Mr.  GifPord  doubts  it. 

Leatheb-hungrt,  tough  cheese.  See  old  Tusser's  Lesson  for 
Dairy  Maid  Cisley. 

Leathering-Chep,  a  big,  stout  fellow. 

LEAYEy'^iEYE,  LiEF,  willingly,  rather,  as  soon.    Sax.  leaf. 

Lief  is  common  in  Shakspeare,  and  his  contemporaries.^- 

Leaver,  or  Liefer,  more  willingly,  sooner.    Sax.  leofire. 

Both  Gower  and  Chaucer  often  use  the  comparative  lever. 

*'  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trip- 
pingly on  the  tongue ;  but  if  you  month  it,  as  many  of  our  play- 
ers do,  I  had  as  tt<f  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines."— J7a9?t20t. 
"  Now,  wlf,  quod  he,  here  n'  is  but  .thou,  and  I, 
That  art  the  creature  that  I  best  love : 
For  by  that  lord  that  sit  in  heren  aboye. 
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I  hadde  lever  dien  on  a  knif, 

Than  thee  offenden,  dere  trewe  wif." 

Chaucer,— TTie  Merehant'e  Tale. 
**  But  not  for  gold  nor  glee  will  I  abyde 
By  yon  when  yon  arrive  in  that  same  place. 
For  lever  had  I  die  than  see  his  deadly  fleuse." 

Spenser, — Fairp  Queen. 

Leazes,  a  common  pasture  belonging  to  the  freemen  of  New- 
castle. In  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  spelt  and 
pronounced  Uasows,  Sax.  ItEStoe^  a  pasture,  a  common* 
Norm.    Fr.  lesweSy  lesues,  pasture-ground. 

Leck,  to  leak.  Isl.  lek,  stillare.  Swed.  Idka^  to  leak.-^ 
Leck-on-and-off,  to  pour  on,  and  drain  off,  gradually. 

Led,  a  term  in  coal  mining.  Men  in  drawing  timbers  have 
generallj  an  extra  prop  placed  behind  them  for  additional 
security  against  the  falling  of  the  roof,  and  this  is  called  a 
led  prop.  Putters  have  led  trams,  and,  in  fact,  any  spare 
article  or  increased  number  of  articles  beyond  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  work,  are  called  led, 

Leddeb,  8,  a  ladder. 

"  Till  he  gert  Syme  off  the  Leidhons, 
A  crafty  man  and  a  curiouss, 
Of  hempyn  rapis  leddia  m&.**—The  Bruce. 

Lee,  9.  to  lie,  to  tell  a  falsehood.    Sax.  leogcm.     *^  Thon 

lees** — Lee,  8,  a  lie.    This  word,  vulgar  as  it  is,  occurs  in 

Chaucer. — Lee-with-a-latchet,  a  monstrous   fEtlsehood. 

V,  Nares. — Leeab,  a  liar.    "  The  king  of  leeaira.** 

"  Therefore  now  I 

Of  herte  ycrie  yon  here  mercy 

That  I  haye  ben  so  rechil^s 

To  tamin  him,  withonten  lee8.**—Bom,  ofBoee. 

Lee,  a  watery  fluid  discharged  from  badly  healing  wounds. 

To  run  lee,  to  discharge  lee  as  above. 
Legoans,  stockings  with  their  feet  cut  off,  and  drawn  over 

the  shoes.    See  Hogoebs. 
Leet,  9.  to  meet  with,  to  fall  out,  to  alight. — Leet,  s,  light. 

— ^Leet,  a.  light.    ^*  When  thou  heart's  sad,  can  mine  be 

leeif" 
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Lbets,  the  longs  or  lights.    Used,  alsOy  for  windows — lights. 

LsBTSOMEy  light,  comfortable,  cheerful — lightsome 

Lbil,  trae,  honest,  faithfdl,  constant.    Old  Fr.  leal,  leauL 

**  But  if  ye  loyen  leelly 
And  lene  the  povere 
Bwich  good  as  God  yow  sent 
Goodliche  parteth."— Pier^  PUwman. 

"I'm  wearin  awa,  John, 
I'm  wearin  awa,  man, 
I'm  wearin  awa,  John, 

To  the  land  of  the  Ual'^—OldSimg, 

Lbxsh^  LisHy  nimble,  strong,  active,  stout,  alert,  lithe. 

**  Whe's  like  my  Johnny, 
Sae  IHsh,  sae  blithe,  sae  bonny. 
He's  formast  mang  the  monny 
Keel  lads  o'  coaly  Tyne." 

The  New  Keel  Bow,  ky  T.  Humij^ten, 

laaarsBy  a  prong  or  trident,  used  in  spearing  salmon  by 
torch-light.  See  Blaze.  Su.-Got.  liustra,  percutere. 
Bums,  humourously  enough,  makes  this  instrument  a  part 
of  the  paraphernalia  of  Death,  in  his  celebrated  satire  on 
Dr.  Hombrook. 

"  An  awfa'  scythe,  out  owre  ae  shouther. 
Clear  dangling  hang ; 
A  three-tae'd  leister  on  the  ither 
Lay,  large  and  lang." 

Len,  V,  to  lend.    Sax.  lanan. — Len,  s.  a  loan.    Sax.  km. 

Lend,  a  substantive.    *^  Give  us  the  lend  oV* 

Length,  «.  applied  to  stature,  instead  of  height. — Lengthy, 

tall,  as  well  as,  long. 
Length,  ^Hhe  length  of;"  «•  e.  cufar  as. 
Lennebt,  our  Northern  word  for  a  linnet. 
Lstch>  a  long  narrow  swamp  in  which  water  moves  slowly 

among  rushes  and  grass —  a  wet  ditch, 
Let-leet,  to  inform,  to  disclose.    To  ^  in  light* 
Let-on,  to  intimate,  as,  '^  I  never  2ef*oi»  I  heard  him."    Isl. 

laeta^  ostendere. 
Let- WIT,  to  make  known     Dut.  haten  weeten,    Sw.  l^  neta. 
Leuf,  Luff,  Luif,  the  palm  of  the  hand.    A  very  ancient 
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word.     F.  Jamieson.    OtOHde  the  Imfy  back  of  the  hand-^ 
equivalent  to  rejection  and  repulse. 

"  If  ye'll  soart  maw  leiuf,  I'll  claw  yar  elbow,*'— JIT.  C  Prov., 

Meaning,  If  yon  will  do  me  a  fayonr,  I  will  do  yon  an- 
other. 

Leuk,  V,  to  look. — Leuk,  s,  a  look. — Leuks,  the  countenance 
— looks,    '*  His  leuks  wad  spaen  a  calf." 

Leybr,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  roof  timber  of  a 
house,  being  itself  not  a  prop,  but  a  portion  of  the  frame- 
work. Cottages  of  this  primitive  structure  are  still  com- 
mon in  old  remote  villages  in  the  north  of  En^and.  F*. 
Glossary  to  the  Priory  of  Finchale. 

Lew,  mild,  calm. — Lew-wakm,  tepid — luke-arm.  Tent. 
lauweny  tepefacere. 

Lewd,  wild,  ungovernable  ;  as  a  lewd  pointer. 

Liared,  dappled  as  with  red  and  white.  See  Ltert.  Meat 
is  said  to  be  well  liared  when  the  fat  and  lean  are  fairly 
mixed  and  freckled  together.  A  red  liared  horse,  a  black 
liared  horse.  King  Edw.  I.,  12th  March,  1300,  paid  10/. 
for  one  black  liared  horse,  &c.  Wardrobe  Acct.  78.  The 
King  also,  at  the  same  time,  bought  for  7L  6s,  Qd.,  unum 
equnm  griscum  liardum. 

Lib,  to  emasculate.  Dut.  lubhen.  Used  by  Bishop  Hall, 
Massinger,  and  others. — ^Libber,  qui  castrat.  Liby  appears 
the  same  SLSffliby  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  ILy  8c.  1. 

LiBBARD,  8.  a  leopard. 

"  The  Erie  of  Garrick,  Schyr  Edward, 

That  stontar  wes  than  a  Ubbard,** — The  Bruee, 

Lich-oate,  a  covered  shed,  or  gateway,  at  the  entrance  to  a 
church  yard,  intended  to  shelter  the  corpse  and  mourners 
firom  rain.  Germ.  lUehen-gang,  A  description  of  one  at 
Birstal,  in  Yorkshire,  with  an  engraving,  may  be  seen  in 
the  History  of  Morl^y  by  Morison,  p.  289. 

LicKLT,  likely,  probable. — Lickliest,  the  superlative  degree. 

Licks,  a  sound  beating,  a  severe  chastisement.  The  verb 
licky  I  believe,  is  a  general  provincialism. 
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Lift,  assistance.     To  give  a  10,  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Lift,  the  skj,  firmament,  air.    The  same  idea  as  heaven — 
heaved  or  lifted  up. 

"  Haif  I  nocht  maid  ane  honest  shift 
That  has  betraistit  Common  Thrift— 
For  thare  is  nocht  under  the  2</t—  • 
Ane  curster  corse." 

I/ynd9ay*8  Thru  Bttaitia. 
**  The  galey  yede  as  swift 
As  ony  fowie  by  the  IvfU.** 

Bomanee  qfSiehard  Coewr  de  Lyon. 

LiPTEBSy  stealers  of  cattle,  common  thieves ;  such  as  were 
formerly  jnany  of  the  people  of  Tjnedale  and  Reedsdale, 
in  Northumberlond. 

LiG,  to  lie  down,  to  rest  the  limbs.  Common  to  the  Saxon  and 
most  of  the  Northern  languages. — ^Lig-ma-last,  a  loiterer, 
the  last. — Ltg-o-bed,  one  who  lies  long  in  bed — ^the  ^^  slug* 
a-bed"  of  Shakspeare. 

"  What  haukes  sitten  on  the  perche  above 
What  houndes  Uggen  on  the  flonr  adoun." 

Chaucer,— The  Knighte't  Tale. 
"  Methuncheth  that  deth  has  don  us  wronge. 
That  he  so  sone  shall  ligge  stille." 

Eieffy  on  the  Death  of  Edw.  I., 
WarUm,  Vol  L,p.  103. 

LiGGEE,  or  LiGNiE,  a  carved  lignum  vitas  coit  for  playing  at 

doddarty  or  the  game  of  trippit  and  coit. 
Lightening,  break  of  day.    Sax.  lihtany  to  illuminate. 
Like,  to  please,  to  be  agreeable  to.    Dr.  Johnson  is  mistaken 

in  thinking  it  disused. 
Like,  obliged,  under  a  necessity.    "  I'm  like  to  go."    ^'  She's 

like  to  do  it."    Q.  from  %o,  to  tie  ?  as  our  common  people 

say,  such  a  thing  is  '^  tied  to  be  so  ;"  i.  e,  it  must  be  so. 
Liken'd.    **  I  had  likened.'* — I  was  in  danger.    Pegge. 
Liking,  delight,  pleasure.    Sax.  licung, 

"  A  !  freedome  is  a  noble  thing ! 
Fredome  mayss  man  to  hAiSlikiTig  l 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffls ; 
He  leyys  at  ess,  that  firely  levys."--2%«  Brwce. 
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LiLEy  little.    C%mi^,    Swed.  MU^  adj.  def.  Uim,    Widegren. 

LiLL,  to  assuage  pain.    Lat.  lallare,  to  lull. 

LiLLT-wuNs  I  LiLLT-wuNTEBs !   exclamations  of  amazement^; 

Lify  UDOunds— from  the  cracifixion  ? 
LiLTy  to  sing  with  a  lend  voice. — North,     Sa.-Got.  luUa^ 
canere. 

**  I'ye  heard  a  lUHni;,  at  the  ewes'  milking.'* 

^  FUnoers  cf  the  Forest. 

Lilt,  «.  a  song. 

LiMBOy  in  gaol — ^the  ablative  of  Idmbus,  the  place  of  the  de- 
parted Saints  and  H0I7  men  who  died  before  the  craci- 
fixion. V,  Da  Cange.  .  ^'  He's  gotten  into  limbo,  up  the 
nineteen  st^M^* — ^he  is  ander  coiifinement  in  Newcastle  (old) 
gaol.  Bastwicky  the  friend  and  associate  of  Prynne  and 
Barton,  designates  his  imprisonment  in  the  Gatehouse  (to 
which  he  was  committed  for  writing  Flagellum  Pontifids  et 
Episcoporum  LaHaUum)  in  Limho  Patrum,  V,  Letany  of 
John  Bastwick,  Doctor  of  Phisicke,  4to.  1637,  passim. 

LiMMEB,  a  person  of  loose  maimers,  a  worthless  idle  person, 

— LiMMER-LOON,  a  mischievoos  yonng  man — a  rogae,  a 

scoandrel. 

"  Tak  ye  the  hude,  and  I  the  gown. 
This  Ummer  lake's  als  lyke  ane  lown, 
As  any  that  ever  I  saw." 

Lyndsay's  Three  EttaitU, 

LiHHERS,  the  shafts  of  a  cart  or  carriage.  Isl.  UmciTy  rami  ar- 

boram. 
Lin,  V,  to  cease,  to  stop,  to  yield.    Isl.  Una,  enervare,  fran- 

gere. 

**  Tet  our  northern  prikkers,  the  borderers,  notwithstanding,  with 
great  enormitie  (as  thought  me),  and  not  nnlike  (to.be  playn) 
unto  a  masterless  hounde  hongling  in  a  hie  wey,  when. he  hath 
lost  him  he  wayted  upon,  sum  hoopyng,  sum'  whistelyng,  and 
most  withciTing a Berwyket  a  Bervtykel  a  Fentoyhel  a  Fenwyket 
a  Bubmer  t  a  Buhner  i  or  so  ootherwise  as  theyr  capteins  names 
wear,  neyer  linnde  those  tronblons  and  dangerous  noyses  all  the 
night  long."— Potten'tf  ExpedieUm  qf  the  Duke  qf  Somertet 
y  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  hell  never  Un  till  he  be  a-gallop.*' 

Ben' Joriecnt—BtapU  of  News 
VOL.  n.  D 
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LiNy  9.  linen.  SwecL  Hn^  flfix^  linney  linen. 
Lin,  or  Linden,  s,  the  lime  tree,  Swed.  Imdy  the  lime  tree* 
LiNy  Linn,  a  cascade,  a  precipice. — Dur,  and  North,  Sax^ 
h^lnna,  a  torrent.  Id.  /tW,  a  cascade.  In  Northumber- 
land the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  pool  formed 
below  a  water&Il ;  agreeing  in  this  sense  with  Welsh  U^, 
a  lake. 


J*  The  neftr'st  to  her  of  kin 


Is  Toothy,  tripping  down  from  Verwin's  mshy  Un,'* 

Drayton's  Poly-otbUm. 

"  But  as  I  Inkit  myne  alane* 
I  sawariyerrin; 
And  owxe  a  steipie  rock  of  stane» 
Syse  lichtit  in  a  Nik"— 7A«  Chmry  and  the  BUtK. 

Lino,  proyinciallj,  heath.  EHca  vulgaris,  Isl.  ling.  It  is 
extensiyelj  used  for  thatching  cottages  and  making  be- 
soms. 

Linot,  active,  strong,  able  to  bear  fatigue-— also  in  the  sense 
of  tall,  athletic,  yigorous. 

Liniel,  shoe-maker's  thread.  Fr.  ligneul.  The  same  as 
Ugndy  which  is  described  in  Nares'  Glossary  as  '^  a  sort  of 
thong  used  by  shoe-makers  and  cobblers  ;  firom  lingula,** 

Links,  sandy  barren  ground — sand-hills  on  the  sea  shore.  F. 
Jamieson. 

Lin-pin,  a  linch-pin — the  iron  pin  which  goes  through  the 
axle-tree  to  keep  on  the  wheels.  Su.-Got.  hmta,  paxillus 
axis.    Jamieson. 

Lint-white,  or  Lintt-white,  the  linnet.  Sax.  Unctwige, 
Supposed  to  receive  its  name  from  its  feeding  on  the  lint- 
seed. 

LiPPEN,  to  expect,  to  depend  upon.    "  I  Uppened  on  you  to 

join  me."    Sax.  leafm^  credere. 

**  Uffpm  to  me,  but  look  to  yourseL**— JV:  C.  P»'ov. 

'*  The  tothyr  is,  that  thai  cnmmyn  ar. 
For  lyppywKifng  oflf  thar  gret  powar. 
To  sek  us  in  our  awne  tend.**— -37^4  Bruce, 

*'  But  his  m^Jestie  must  be  plain  with  them,  both  what  his  majestie 
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wonld  have  them  do,  and  in  like  maimer  what  they  ahall 
lippen  to  of  his  mi^esty." 

Letter  flrom  Brunston  to  Sir  R.  Sadler,  1515. 

LiPFEBy.  spray  from  small  waves  ;  either  at  sea^  or  in  a  river. 
LiBKy  V,  to  crease,  to  rumple.    Isl.  leaka,  contraliere.— -Libk, 

8.  a  crease,  a  wrinkle. 
LisHy  nimUe,  active,  lively. 
LisK,  the  groin,    ^^a  pain  in  the.liskJ^*    Dan.  andSwed. 

liuske. 
List,  inclination,  generally  used  in  a  negative  sense^    ^^t 

havevno  iu^  to  da  it." 
Xiisni^f  the  selyage  of  woollen  doth.    Sitx.  Usi*  .  Dan.  Uste. 
LiSTT,  an  ease,  free  from  pain.    Sax.  ^e,.  relief  ease.     . 
Lite,  to  rely  on,  to  trust  on,  to  depend  upon.    Swed.  lUa, 
LiTB,  little.    An  old  word  from  Sax.  fytj  used  by  Chancer, 
both  as  a  substantive  and  an  acyective ;  and  still  retained 
in  the  North. 
Lite,  to  alight ;  to  lite  down,  as  a  bird  ;  also  to  fall  upon  ; 
meet  with.    ^^  He  Hi  on.  it,''  he  met  with,  fell  npon  what 
he  was  in  search  of. 

'*  Ovet  Ottercaps  hyll  they  cam  in 
And  dowyn  by  Rodelyffe  cragge ; 
Vp&a  Ofene  Leyton  ^beykighUd  dowyn, 
Styxande  many  a  stagge.". 

BatOs  t^  Otter^m. 

Lithe,  to  listen.  *^LUhe  ye" — ^hark  yon.  Sn.-Got.  fyda, 
andire,  fyda  tUi,  anres  adyertere. 

**  And  under  a.lynde  npon  a  lannde 
Lened  I  a  stounde, 
Tolytheiiiel&yek 
■  13M'l0T«ly  fowislea  made.'^--PI«r*  Flawmna, 

hrroE^  LxtHBN,  to  mix,  to  thicken ;  as  to  lithe  the  pot.— - 
LiTBXHa,  LiTSSNiNO,  a  mixture,  or  tiiickeiHng  foi^  the  pot ; 
such  as  oatmeal,  flour,  &c. — Litht,  thickened  by  admix- 
ture.    F.  Wilbraham,  and  Jamieson. 

Littlest,  least,  the  regular  Northern  superlative  of  little. 

'*  Where  love  is  great  the  Uttlest  doubts  are  fsar/* 

"Sfmk.i-^HamM. 


i 
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LizziBy  an  abbreviation  of  Elizabeth.     **  Lizzie  Moody  J 
L0ACH9  a  leech. — ^Lop-loach,  the  leech  used  by  snrgeons.    In 

the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  the  carrier  says,    "Your 

chamberlie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loctch"    This  passage  has 

sorely  puzzled  the  commentators,  thongh  it  simply  means 

that  the  fleas  drew  blood  like  leeche9. 
LoAK  I    LoAK-A-DAZiE !    LoAK-A-DAziE-HE  !  oxclamationB  of 

surprise  or  pleasure,  modulated  to  suit  the  occasion.' 
LoAL,  or  LoLL^  to  make  a  strange  noise,  to  mew  like  a  cat. 

F.  Jam.  Supp.  haUing. 
Loaning,  Lonnin,  a  lane  or  bye-road.    Swed.  l^tmgdng. 
Loaning,  a  place  near  country  villages  for  milking  cows.    F. 

Jamieson,  loan. 

"  But  now  I  hear  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning.** 

Flowers  qf  the  Forett. 

LoB-cocK,  a  contemptuous  epithet  for  a  sluggish  person. 

*'  I  now  mnst  leave  yon  all  alas, 
And  live  with  some  old  lobeoek  ass  I 

Breton,  Works  qfa  Toung  WU. 

LocH,  a  lake.    See  Lough. 

LoDE-sTAB,  the  leading  or  guiding  star,  the  North  Star. 

Loe,  Lowe,  synonymous  with  Law ;  which  tee. 

LoGWATEB,  still  water. 

LoKE,  a  small  quantity  ;  as  a  loke  hay,  a  loke  meal,  a  loke 
sand.    Ft,  hqucy  a  piece,  morceau.     F.  Jam.  hck^  loake. 

Loke,  the  flood-gate,  the  sluice  in  a  mill-dam.    - 

LoLLocK,  or  Loixop,  a  lump  ;  as,  a  lollocik  of  fat. 

Lollop,  to  walk  in  an  undulating  manner — ^to  move  heavily. 

Lone,  single.    ^^  A  lane  woman" — a  female  unmarried,  or  a 

widow  without  children.      This  word  appears  in  Todd's 

Johnson  as  if  it  were  obsolete,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 

North. 

"  A  hundred  marks  is  a  loan  for  a  poor  tone  woman  to  bear." 
8kak.,'-'2d,  Part  qf  King  Hen.  IV,,  Act  IL,  Se.  1. 

LooF,  rather,  as  soon.    Sax.  leaf.    See  Leave. 

Look,  to  weed  or  thin ;  genendly  applied  to  the  weeding  of 
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corn.  V.  Ray.  ^'  Look  the  head/'  to  do  what  is  often 
necessaiy  with  children. 
L00N9  L0UN9  LowNE,  an  idle  vagabond,  a  worthless  fellow,  a 
rascal.  The  word  is  old  ;  but  etymologists  are  not  agreed 
in  the  derivation.  A  learned  friend  of  mine  derives  it 
from  Geilm.  IvgeUy  to  lie  ;  adding,  that  hige/r^Mml^  literally 
lying  chops,  is  a  huge  liar.  Shakspeare  has  evidently 
taken  the  stanzas  in  the  drinking  scene  in  Othello,  from 
the  ancient  version  o^  Take  thy  old  Cloak  about  thee,  reco- 
vered by  Bishop  Percy,  and  published  by  him  in  the  1st. 
Vol.  of  his  Reliqaes  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

"  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peere. 
His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crowne, 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  deere ; 
Therefore  he  call'd  the  taylor  Lowne," 

LooB,  LouB,  to  stoop  in  walking-«to  htoer. 
Looss-i'-THE-HEFT,  a  disorderly  person,  a  vagabond — ^oncer- 
tain  in  his  haunts.    See  Heft. 
Lop,  Loppe,  a  flea.     Pore  Saxon.      Swed.  loppa».    In  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  this  enemy  to  mankind  infested  a  bed, 
it  was  attributed  to  the  envy  of  the  Devil. 
LoppBN,  or  hxTPTiof,  pret.  leaped.    Sax.  hleop.    Swed.  lupen. 
It  also  means,  burst ;  as  a  hoop,  from  the  swelling  of  a 
cask ;  or  as  potatos,  from  too  quick  boiling. 
"  And  mo  thonsandes  myd  hym 
Than  man  kouthe  nombre 
Lopen  out  with  Lucifer 
In  lothlielie  fonue,'r-i*(0r(  Plowman, 

LoFPEB,  or  Lappeb,  to  coagulate.  Lqppered  milk — ^milk  that 
sours  and  curdles  without  the  application  of  an  acid. 
Swed.  Idpa,  to  run  together.  Sc.  lapper,  to  curdle.  Isl. 
Maiup,  coagulum. 

«<  And  there  will  be  lapper^d  milk  kebbuoks* 
And  sowens  and  lardies  and  baps." 

RU8on*s  8e.  Songg, 

LopsTROPOLOUS,  mischievous,  clamorous— o&0^r^perot». 

"  Lob§trop*lout  fellows,  we  kiok'd  them  O." 

BonQt—SwalweU  Hopping. 
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tMUQB  Aii^e*    A  pure  Gaelic  word.    *'Bkiek  Laugh.**     V. 

Thomaon. 

**  Tbai  abaid  tiU  that  he  was 
Entryt  in  ane  narow  place 
Betinx  a  Uywshsid  and  a  bra.'*— 3^  Brao$. 

Louir,  Lown'd,  calm,  sheltered  from  the  wind.    Isl.  logn^  sens 

tranqnillitas.     Swed.  lugny  calm,  serene. 
Louin>EB,  to  beat  with  severe  strokes.     V,  Jamieson. 
Lounge,  a  large  lamp  ;  as  of  bread  or  cheese.    Span,  hnchay 

a  lunch. 
L0UP9  V.  to  leap.    Sa.-Got.  hepu^  currere.    Sw.  Idpa^  to  run. 

^— LouPy  8,  a  leap  or  spring. — Loufino,  the  act  of  leaping. 

^'  Loiupingef  or  skyppinge,  saltus."    Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Loup  now  gif  tbon  list,  for  thou  hei  lost  the  ledder.** 

Lyndaail*9  Three  EttaiHi. 
**  Then  aal  be  Caine  to  fetch  agane  the  ledder  or  I  U>up 
I  sail  sit  heir  into  this  cheir  tUl  I  haye  tnmde  the  stonp.** 

Ibid. 
Loup,  v,  to  cover.    Teat.  Iccpen^  catalire. 
Louvino^on-Stane,  liEAPtNo-oN-STeNEy  a  stone  block,  placed 
in  streets  and  highways,  .for  travellers  to  meant  and  dis- 
mount from  their  horses. 
Loup-THE-LANe-LONKiN,  a  name  for  the  game  of ieap«-frog. 
LotTPT-BTKE,  a  tenn  of  contempt ;  conjoining'  th^  ideas  of 
impradence  .and  waywardness.    Sometim«r  ap]plied  to  one 
of  those  expeditions  that  maidens  sigh  for,  bat  which  pru- 
dent matrons  deprecate  as  shameless  and  untoward.    It 
has  no  doubt  been  adopted  from  its  primary  application  to 
catde  kapifug  a  cliie. 
Louse,  to  unbind,  to  release,  to  leave  off  work-*to  loose. 
Lout,  v.  to  bow  in  the  rustic  iSEUshion.    Sax.  hlukmi  to  bend. 

Swed.  liaa,  to  stoop. 

*.*  Knelynge  Conscience 
To  the  kyng  louted,"^Pier8  Flouman. 
"  This  pronde  king  let  make  a  statne  of  gold 
Sixty  cnbites  long,  and  seven  in  brede, 
To  which  image  bothe  yonge  and  old 
Commstkded  ho  to  Umte,  sndhave  intlrede." 

Chaucer  t— The  Monke*8  Tale. 
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**  He  Unetyt  and  his  live  has  tayne 
And  towart  his  country  has  he  gayne.'*— !Z7^  Bruce, 

Lout,  s.  a  stnpid  awkward  person,  a  down. or  rustic.  Tout. 
loete,  homo  insnlsns.    Shakspeare  writes  it  lotot, 

LouYER,  the  opening  at  the  top  of  a  cottage,  to  let  out  the 
smoke ;  an  opening  in  a  dove-cote.    See  Lum. 

LoYESoME,  lovelj.  Sax.  hssum^  delectabilis.  In  Piers  Plow- 
man, Chaucer,  &c.,  indeed,  in  old  English,  some  and  ly  are 
used  indifferently  as  terminations  of  adjectiyes. 

LowANCE,  an  allowcmce  of  drink  to  work-people ;  especially 
that  which  is  given  in  the  harvest  field.  The  largess  of  a 
stranger  is  received  with  a  loud  huzza,  intermingled  with- 
the  screams  and  shrieks  of  the  women.     F.  Moor,  laioans.  . 

Lowe,  v.  to  make  a  bright  flame. — :Lowe,  8»  a  flame,  a  blaze, 
a  Ught.    See  Blaze.    Su.-Got.  loffa.    Isl.  logi,  flamma.— - 
LiLLT-LowE,  a  comfortable  blaze.    Lilfy,  which  is  probably 
firom  Sax.  li^,  flamma,  seems  redundant.    Fibs-on-low. 
See  Romance  of  Sir  Degue. 

"  The  breath  of  hisi  mantle,  that  did  outblow 
As  it  had  been  Afire-<m-low." 

"  I  would  set  that  castell  in  a  lotae 
And  sloken  it  wi'  English  blood 
There's  never  a  man  in  Cumberland 
Should  ken  where  Carlisle  Castle  stood.'* 

BaUadf—Kinmont  Willie* 

Lows  (trying  the),  an  operation  by  which  gas  is  detected  in 
a  coal  mine,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  pitman 
can  be  carried  almost  to  the  firing  point  without  explosion. 
It  is  the  effect  of  the  gas  to  elongate  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
and  this,  with  the  colour  it  assumes,  indicates  the  danger. 
It  is  only  the  superior  officers  in  a  pit  who  have  acquired 
this  knowledge  by  long,  observation,,  who  are  permitted  to 
^^  try  the  lowe,'*  it  being  an  exceedingly  delicate  test, 

LbwEs,  small  hills  or  eminences  on  a  flat. 

LowBT,  LowERY,  ovcrcast,  threatening  to  be  wet,  or  stormy 
— lowering.    Spoken  only,  I  think,  of  the  weather. 

LucK-PENNT,  a  small  sum  of  money  returned  to  the  punsha'^ 
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ser,  on  selling  horses  or  cattle^  by  way  of  ensoring  good 
luck, 

LucKT,  large^  wide,  easy.  Country  tailors  generally  receiye 
directions  to  make  their  customers'  clothes  ^^braye  and 
lucfyJ' 

Lvdy  the  ear.  An  old  word^  both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land. Sa.-Got.  luffffa.  Sax.  ge-luggiany  to  poll — the  ear 
being  a  part  easily  polled  or  lugged, 

LuGGiE,  a  wooden  dish.  Boms,  in  the  poem  of  ffalioween, 
alludes  to  a  singular  species  of  divination  wiiAi^* luggies 
three"  which  is  minutely  described  in  a  note. 

LvQQisH,  a.  dully  heavy,  stupid.    Probably  loggish. 

LuooisHy  s,  an  indolent,  or  idle  fellow.  ^^  Loup,  ye  luggishy 
ye  ha'  nae  spunk  in  ye." 

LuM,  a  deep  pool  of  water,  the  still  part  of  a  river. — Lane. 

LuM,  the  chimney  of  a  cottage.  Welsh,  Uumon,  Lowfy  in 
Lancashire,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  is  a  term 
for  a  chimney ;  or  rather  for  an  aperture  in  the  roof  of  old 
houses,  where  the  fire  was  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
through  which  the  smoke  was  emitted,  there  being  nothing 
analogous  to  our  chimney.  In  those  days,  halls  smoky, 
but  filled  with  good  cheer,  were  thought  no  inconvenience. 
Indeed,  the  smoke  was  supposed  to  harden  the  timber,  and 
to  be  good  physic  for  the  fiamily.  I  find  Iwer  in  Piers 
Plowman,  and  also  in  the  Faerie  Queene ;  probably  from 
Fr.  Voufoerte,  Sibbald  conjectures  that  lum  may  be  from 
Sax.  Uom^  light— scarcely  any  other  light  being  admitted, 
except  through  this  hole.  Brand,  on  the  other  hand,  asks 
if  it  may  not  be  derived  from  the  loam  or  clay  wherewith 
the  wattle  work  is  daubed  over  inside  and  out  ?  Louver  is 
used  in  Holland's  Pliny  for  a  cupola  or  dome,  whence, 
probably,  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  on  which  there  are  many 
domes. 

LuM-sooPEB,  a  chimney-sweep,  or  ktm-sweeper, — North,  and 
Newc, 

LvNT,  a  light.    Tout.  hrOey  femes  ignavus.    Sw.  IwnJla, 
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LuRDANE,  a  drone  or  sluggard.  Tent,  loerd,  homo  ignatus. 
Old  Ital.  lordone^  a  foul,  filthy,  sloven.  Fr.  lourdaud^  a 
dunce,  a  hlockhead.  Some  old  writers^  however,  pretend 
to  derive  this  word  from  Lord  Dane — a  name  given  (more 
from  dread  than  dignity)  to  those  Danes,  who,  when  they 
were  masters  of  the  island,  were  distributed  in  private 
houses ;  where  they  are  said  to  have  conducted  themselves, 
or,  if  the  expression  be  permitted — larded  over  the  inha- 
bitants, with  outrageous  insolence  and  pride. 

"  In  eyery  house  Lord  Dane  did  then  rale  all; 
Whence  laysie  lozels  lurdanes  now  we  call." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

**  For  thar  with  thaim  wes  a  tratour, 
A  fals  lourdane  a  losyngeour."— T/»6  Bntee. 

**  For  youre  champion  chiyaler 
Chief  kayght  of  you  alle. 
Tilt  faym  recreaunt  renning 
Right  at  Jhesus  wille. 
For  be  this  derkness  ye  do. 
His  deeth  worth  avenged ; 
And  ye  lurdaynea  han  y-lost 
For  lif  shal  have  the  maistrye."— Pier«  PUnoman. 

LuRDY,  lazy,  sluggish.  Fr.  lourd,  dull,  stupid.  Ital.  lordo, 
foul,  dirty,  filthy. 

Ltery,  the  lean  or  muscular  flesh  of  an  animal ;  especially 
that  on  the  buttocks.  Sax.  lira,  viscum.  Neat-Cattle, 
remarkable  for  the  rigid  muscularity  of  their  hinder  parts, 
are  said  to  be  fyer^  ;  bnlls  of  this  make  are  considered  bad 
subjects,  and  such  cows  bring  forth  their  young  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  not  unfrequently  die  in  parturition. 

Ltka  !  listen — an  exclamation  of  astonishment.  An  abbre- 
viation to  look  ye  !  **  I^Jta  man!  what  do  I  hear  you  say  V* 

M. 

Mas,  i>.  to  dress  carelessly.  Hence,  Mab-cap,  generally 
called  mob-ccep,  a  cap  which  ties  under  the  chin — ^wom  by 
elderly  women.  Shakspeare's  ^'mobled  queen"  signifies 
veiled*      Suidys,  speaking  of  the  Turkish  women,  says, 

VOL.  II.  E 
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^  their  heacb  and  fikces  are  maibled  in  fine  linen,  that  no 

more  may  he  seen  of  them  than  their  eyes."    Warburton. 
Mab,  9,  a  slattern.    It  is,  I  am  told,  a  diminntiye  of  Abigail^ 

a  cant  name  for  a  lady's  waiting-maid — ^whence  the  verb. 
Mabblin,  a  kind  of  mason's  tool,  having  a  pick  at  one  end 

and  a  hammer  at  the  other. 
Mack,  «.  to  make.    Preterite,  nCyed.    Gam*  mnchenj  to 

make. 

Mack,  «.  kind,  sort,  fadiion — a  match  or  equal.  Swed.  mc^. 

**  There  is  Sir  Edward  Stanley  itont. 

For  martial  deeds  clear  without  a  vMdk,** 

BatOe  qf  Hoddon, 

Mack-bould,  to  yentnre,  or  take  the  liberty — ^to  make  bold, 

Macklees,  matchless,  oneqaalled.  Swed.  mak<ddt,  incom- 
parable. 

Macks,  sorts,  fashions — makes,    **  A  little  o'  a'  macks.** 

Mackshift,  a  substitute  or  expedient  in  a  case  of  necessity 
or  difficulty — a  make-shifi. 

Maddle,  to  wander,  to  talk  inconsistently,  to  forget  or  con- 
found objects,  as  if  in  a  state  bordering  on  delirium. 

Madpash,  a  person  disordered  in  the  mind — a  madbrain. 
From  mad,  And  posh,  a  ludicrous  term  for  the  head. 

Maffle,  to  stammer,  to  be  puzzled — ^to  act  by  means  inade- 
quate to  the  attainment  of  the  object  or  end  proposed— • 
like  one  in  dotage.  Tout,  mafelen,  balbutire. — Maffunq, 
a  state  of  perplexity. 

Maggoty,  frisky,  playful,  whimsical. 

Maggy,  a  provincial  name  for  a  magpie.    See  Piaket. 

Maiden-way,  the  Roman  highway,  running  firom  the  station 
at  Whitley  Castle  in  Northumberland,  into  the  county  of 
Westmoreland. 

Mail,  a  travelling  trunk.    F.  malle,  a  trunk,  or  box. 

**  But,  sires  o  word  forgate  I  in  my  tale; 
I  haye  relikes  and  pardon  in  my  mtUe 
As  fgdre  as  any  man  in  Englelond, 
Whieh  were  me  yeren  by  the  Popes  hand.** 

Chauc$r,^lhe  Pardontre's  Tale* 
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Mailbn,  or  Maetlin,  a  sort  of  mop  made  of  old  rags,  with  a 
long  pole,  for  cleaning  out  an  oyen — metaphoricallyy  a 
dirty^  careless  wench.  V,  Todd's  Johnson,  nMiJtin^  and 
mautin, 

Maillen,  Meallin^  the  quantity  of  milk  which  a  cow  gives 
at  once ;  as  well  as  the  appointed  time  of  milking  her. 
Sax.  nksly  portio,  spatiom  temporis — a  mectl. 

Main,  €,  might,  strength,  exertion.    Sax.  mcB^    Isl.  moffn^ 


« 


-Na  man  thoucht  on  cowardyss ; 


But  fancht  sa  Ceuat,  with  all  thair  fnaffn. 

That  thai  fele  of  thair  foyis  has  slayn."— 2%<  Brvee, 

Main,  nsed  (idverbiaUv  for  yery ;  as  main  dark. 

Mains,  a  farm,  or  fields,  attached  to  a  mansion  honse,  in  the 
occupation  of  the  owner — Elands  in  damnico,  demesne,  8* 
See  Du  Gauge,  mansus  daminicatus;  and  Skene  de  Verb. 
Significat,  to.  manerium. 

Mainsweab,  or  Manswear,  to  take  a  ficdse  oath.  Sax.  man- 
tweriany  pejerare.  Dan.  memsvoreny  perjured. — Main- 
swEARiNO,  or  Manswearino  ;  perjury. 

Mairt,  a  cow  or  ox  slaughtered  at  Martinmas,  and  salted 
for  winter  store.  The  custom  of  salting  meat  to  last 
throughout  the  inclement  months  was  universal  among  our 
ancestors.  Though  less  firequent,  since  the  extensive  cul- 
tivation of  turnips,  it  still  partially  prevails  in  Northum* 
berland,  where  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  few  families  to  join 
in  the  purchase  of  a  Mairty  and  to  divide  it  among  them. 

Maist,  most.  Sax.  maest, — Maistlt,  mostly. — Maistxjngs, 
for  the  most  part. 

Maister,  master,  mister.    Sax.  mcester.    Old  Eng.  mobster. 

**  O  mayHer  dere  and  fadir  reverent. 
My  mayster  Chaueer,  flonre  of  eloquence.** 

Oedeve  de  BeglmMit  Prine^aU, 

*'  Gower,  that  first  garnished  onr  English  mde ; 
And  maigter  Chancer,  that  nobly  enterprised 
How  that  KngUsh  myght  freshely  be  ennewed." 

Bketton's  Orowne  qflaurelU 

Mazstbrman,  a  common  vulgar  term  for  a  husband. 
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Maistry,  skill,  power,  superiority — mastefy,    Fr.  maigire. 

Make,  a  companion  or  equal.  An  old  word.  Sax.  moca, 
sociuB,  consors,  conjux.     Swed.  makcy  spouse,  mate. 

Make-count,  v.  to  calculate  on,  to  mean  or  intend  to  do  any 
thing.    Fr, /aire  eomptey  to  be  assured. 

Make- COUNT,  «.  a  makeweight — ^something  oyer.  Germ.  £tf- 
ffeivicht, 

Makeless,  matchless,  without  an  equal.  Su.-Got.  tnakaloes, 
Swed.  makaldsy  excellent,  aboye  compare.  This  latter 
word  in  the  Grecian  garb  of  MAKEAOZ — adopted  by  the 
learned  Queen  Christina,  on  one  of  her  numerous  medals 
(Brenner  Num.  Sueo.-Goth.  Chr.  Tab.  IV.) — sadly  per- 
plexed the  antiquaries  at  Rome. 

Mall,  Mallt,  a  girPs  name — Mary.     V,  Thomson,  Mdfy. 

Mallt,  a  name  for  the  hare. — Dur.    Sc.  maukin,  mawkin, 

Mammer,  to  be  in  doubt,  to  hesitate,  to  mutter,  to  murmur. 

"  I  wonder  in  my  soal. 

What  you  could  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny. 
Or  stand  so  mammering  on.'*—8hak.t — Othello. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  most  unfortunately  refers  to  Fr. 
nC amour y  which,  he  says,  '^  men  were  apt  often  to  repeat 
when  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  a  direct  answer  I" 
This  is  Ha/nmering  our  illustrious  bard,  with  a  vengeance. 

Mammocks,  scraps,  fragments.  This  word,  in  a  provincial 
sense,  is  in  extensive  use. 

Mammy,  a  childish  name  for  a  mother.     Teut.  mammey  mater. 

Man,  must. 

*'  For  then  thae  sleuthers  man  he  treatit. 
Or  els  thair  querrelis  undehatit.** 

LyndBay*8  Thrte  EstaUes. 

Manadge,  a  box  or  club  instituted  by  inferior  shop-keepers 
—generally  linen-drapers — ^for  supplying  goods  to  poor  or 
improvident  people,  who  agree  to  pay  for  them  by  instal- 
ments— a  mode  of  dealing  extremely  lucrative  to  the  one 
party,  but  sadly  the  contrary  to  the  other.  Of  late,  much 
of  this  deservedly  disreputable  trade  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  fnanadge-toameny  who  become  responsible  to  the  drapers 
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for  what  they  too  often  impose  on  their  deluded  customers. 
The  word  is  ohviously  derived  from  Fr.  minagcy  way  of 
savings  parsimony. 
Mang,  8,  barley  or  oats  ground  with  the  husks ;  given  to 
dogs  and  swine.    Perhaps  from  Sax.  mengecm^  to  mingle. 
Mtmgcomy  mixed  com,  occurs  in  ancient  records.    Mong- 
com  is  also  an  old  English  word. 
Manner,  dung,  or  compost — ma/nure, 
Mannie,  a  diminutive  of  man.    ^^  A  tight  little  mcmnieJ* 
Mappen,  perhaps — ^it  ma^  happen. — Cumh,  and  W&rt, 
March,  a  land-mark,  a  boundary-line  or  division.      Sax. 
mearc,    Fr.  marche.    Our  modem  word  demarcation  is  cog- 
nate.— Marches,  the  borders  of  a  kingdom ;  as  the  mttrches, 
or  limits  between  England  and  Scotland,  when  these  were 
considered  as  enemies*  countries.    There  were  mar^  laws, 
and  march  courts  of  judicature,  of  which  the  Wardens 
were  supreme  judges. 

"  They  of  those  marcfiest  gracious  soyereign. 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers." 

8hak,f—Hen.  V. 
"  Schir  Robert  Nevile  that  tid 
Wonnyt  at  Berwik,  ner  besid 
The  march  quhar  the  Lord  Douglas 
In  the  forest  repayrand  was."— 27ie  Bruce. 

Marchman,  an  inhabitant  of  the  marches. 

•*  Sir  Henry  Perssy  lay  at  the  New-Castell 
I  tell  you  withowten  drede ; 
He  had  byn  a  march-man  all  his  dayes. 
And  kept  Barwyke  upon  Twede." 

Battle  <if  Otterbume,  RUson,  An.  Bal.,  VdL  L,p.  96. 

Mare,  more.    Pure  Saxon.     Germ,  mehr.    Sax.  mair, 
Marqit,  the  usual  pronunciation  of  Margaret, — ^the  g  being 

sounded  hard. 
Marrow,  or  (as  sometimes  written)  Marra,  v.  to  match,  to 

equal. 

"  'Bout  Lunnun  then  dirent  ye  myek  sic  a  rout, 
There's  nowse  there  maw  winkers  to  dazde ; 
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For  aw  the  fine  things  ye  are  gobbin  about. 
We  can  marra  It  Canny  NeweaaseL** 

Song^ — Canny  Neweaud, 

Marrow^  b,  a  mess-mate,  companion,  or  associate — ^an  equal. 

See  Rnddiman's  Glossary  to  Douglas. 

"  Amang  the  wyvea  with  winks  and  wyles 
As  all  my  marrowU,  men  begyles, 

With  our  fair  fiUs  flatterie," 

Lynd9ay*9  Three  EttaUU, 

Marbows,  fellows  ;  two  alike,  or  corresponding  to  each 
other ;  as  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  stockings,  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

Marrowless,  without  a  match,  incomparahle.  See  Makelbss. 

Marrt  !  Marrt-on-us  !  Marry-come-out  !  Marry-come- 
UP !  common  interjections— purposed  disguises  in  favour 
of  pious  ears.  Marry y  according  to  Brand,  was  originally, 
in  Popish  times,  a  mode  of  swearing  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Marry-and-shall,  that  I  will.  Often  used  by  old  people. 
It  occurs  in  8d.  Part  of  Shak.  King  Henry  VI.  Proba- 
bly the  remnant  of  a  papistical  invocation — hy  the  Virgin 
foUl  /• 

Marry-on,  to  tie  the  conjugal  knot.  *^What  d'ye  think. 
Miss  A is  married  on  Mr.  B ."  A  Northumbrian- 
ism,  but  still  more  common  in  Scotland. 

Mask,  to  infuse.  '^  Maak  the  tea."  Identical  with  mcuh^  as 
applied  to  brewing.  Swed.  mSiaha^  to  mash.  The  original 
idea  is  mix. 

Mason-due,  the  vulgar  name  for  an  ancient  hospital,  on  the 
Sandhill,  Newcastle,  taken  down  some  years  ago.  Evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  F.  Maisan  de  DieUy  a  house  of  God,  or 
religious  hospital.  Meason-due  occurs  in  the  statutes  of  39 
Elizabeth,  c.  5.    Chaucer  writes  it  maisondewe, 

**  Unto  some  maisondewe  beside. 
He  caste  nought  what  shall  him  betide» 
He  thinketh  nought  that  eyer  he  shall 
Into  any  sicknesse  yfalL"— jRom.  qfBote, 

Masselgem,  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  for  household  bread 
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— maslin.  Texxt.nuMtelv^yfarr&go,  Dut,  moHelt^,  Old 
Tusser,  in  homely  phrase,  describes  the  advantage  of  nsing 
a  loaf  of  this  kind ;  and,  with  a  true  agricnltural  appetite, 
talks  of  a  round,  a  foot  broad.  In  Shropshire  it  is  called 
monk  cam,  from  its  haying  been  thrashed  out  from  the 
miscellaneous  gathering  of  the  tithes  of  the  monasteries. 
In  Staffordshire  blencom^  i,  e.  blendcom,  mixed  com. 

Maud,  Mawd,  a  plaid  in  common  use  in  the  North  by  shep- 
herds and  others  engaged  in  out-door  employment.  Su.- 
Got.  muddy  a  garment  made  of  rein-deer  skins.  F.  Ihre. 
Good  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Highland  plaid 
is  the  actual  successor  and  representative  of  the  Roman 
toga.  Its  ancient  uses  are  still  preserved.  The  Romans, 
as  well  as  the  Scots,  slept  on  it,  and  it  was  extended  over 
the  nuptial  bed. 

Mauf,  Maugh,  Meaugh,  a  brother-in-law.  V,  Itjeymceg; 
Sibbald  (Glossary  of  ancient  Scottish  Words),  maigh;  and 
Jam.  maick. 

Mauk,  Mawk,  a  maggot,  a  gentle.  Su.-Got.  matky  ant ; 
maidky  vermis.  Swed.  masky  a  worm.  Also,*  a  dirty  wench, 
a  malkin. 

Mauky,  Mawky,  maggotty,  whimsical,  proud,  capricious. 

Maum,  Maumy,  mellow,  soft.  Su.-Got.  mognay  to  become 
mellow.  To  matan  a  crust  of  bread,  is  to  soften  it  in 
water. 

Maundeb,  to  wander  about  in  a  thoughtful  manner ;  to  be 
tedious  in  talking ;  to  say  a  great  deal,  but  irregularly 
and  confusedly  ;  to  lose  the  thread  of  a  discourse.  Sc. 
maundcTy  to  talk  nonsense.  In  Norfolk,  and  some  of  the 
South  Eastern  counties,  it  means  to  grumble,  or  murmur. 

Matjndebeb,  a  tedious  and  weary  speaker,  a  confused,  or  in- 
coherent talker.     Gael,  mcmdaghy  a  stutterer,  seems  allied. 

Maunt,  Muncle,  familiar  and  easy  transmutations  of,  my 
aunt,  my  uncle.  Borders  of  Northumberland.  Nuncle 
and  Naunty  for  an  unole  and  an  aunt,  occur  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher. 
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Maup,  to  wander  about  in  a  thoaghtfal  manner,  to  mope. 

Maut,  malt.    "  Willie  brew*d  a  peck  o*  maut.'*    Bnms. 

Mauten-gorn,  com  damped  and  beginning  to  germinate^ 
malHnff-com, — North.     V,  Ihre,  malt. 

Maw,  i>,  to  mow,  or  cut  with  a  scythe.  Preterite,  mew.  Sax. 
mattxm.    Grerm.  mahen, — Mawer,  a  mower. 

Maw,  prtmoun^  my,  mine,  belonging  to  me.    ^^  Maw  hinny." 

Mawkik,  a  dirty  lazy  woman  ;  also  a  bnnch  of  rags  to  clean 
an  OTen  with,  a  malkin. 

Mawment,  a  puppet.  Old  English,  m^umet^  an  idol ;  cor- 
rupted from  Mahomet,  in  derision. 

Mat,  the  sweet-scented  flower  of  the  white  thorn.  See  May- 
Day  Customs,  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  Vol.  I.,  p.  179  &  seq. 

**  Rise  up,  maidens,  fie  for  shame, 
For  I've  been  four  lang  miles  from  hame  { 
I*ye  been  gathering  my  garlands  gay ; 
Rise  up,  fair  maids,  and  take  in  your  May.** 

OldNeweagtU  Song. 

Major  Moor  gives  an  inaccurate  version  of  this  homely 
canticle,  in  his  Suffolk  Words,  p.  225.  Three  centuries 
ago,  the  first  day  of  May  was  a  holiday  for  all  ranks, 
classes,  and  ages,  as  one  especially  devoted  to  sport  and 
merriment.  Even  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  the  old  courts  did 
not  disdain  to  borrow  a  fragrance  and  freshness  from  the 
joys  of  the  people.  May  games,  as  well  as  many  other 
harmless  rural  amusements,  have  been  too  hastily  extin- 
guished. Little  now  remains  that  poverty  and  innocence 
can  partake  of.  The  human  mind — ^whether  educated  or 
not — ^requires  employment ;  and  the  interdiction  of  the 
recreations  of  the  poor,  under  the  pretence  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  will  not  eradicate  licentiousness  ;  nor 
can  the  multitude  be  made  good  by  compulsion  alone.  All 
such  busy  intermeddling  with  the  natural  arrangement  of 
society  is  mischievous,  and  has  a  tendency  to  drive  the 
lower  orders  to  the  public-house,  or  into  the  private  haunts 
of  debauch  and  sensuality. 
"  We  are  not  made  of  wood  or  stone,  and  the  things  which  con- 
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neet  themselves  with  our  hearts  and  habits,  eannot,  like  hark 
or  lichen,  he  sent  away  without  our  Tniaslng  them." 

Quy  Mannering,  new  Ed.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  6L 

Mazed,  astonished,  amazed.  Also  stnpified — ^rendered  in- 
sensible by  a  blow.    "  Aw  stood  quite  mazed,'* 

**  As  maz«d  folk  they  stonden  everich  on 
For  drede  of  wreche,  saye  Custance  alone. " 

OMueer,—Man  qflatoes*  Tale. 

Me,  for  I.  A  common  grammatical  error.  Not,  however, 
without  examples  in  our  old  language. 

Mead,  the  intoxicating  liquor  of  our  forefSathers  ;  made  from 
honey  and  water  boiled  together  and  fermented. 

Meal-kail,  hasty-pudding  for  breakfast  and  supper,  among 
the  labouring  people  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Northum- 
berland. 

Mealt-mouthed,  ^^  using  soft  words,  concealing  the  real  in- 
tention ;  speaking  hypocritically."  Todd's  Johnson.  It 
also  means,  not  telling  a  tale  at  full  length  from  motives 
of  delicacy.  I  should  prefer  Skinner's  construction — mild- 
mouthed  or  meUouhmouthed — ^but  derive  the  word  from  Fr. 
mieUy  honied ;  as  we  say  honied  words 

*'  Clayton  was  fEJse,  meoZfe-wumtA'd,  and  poore  spirited." 

We  cfAfiL  d.  Wood,  p.  166. 

Mean,  to  complain,  to  lament — ^to  bemoan.  Sax.  maenan^ 
dolore. 

"  And  thns  she  7Man8."—8hak.,—Mid8um.  lOffhta  Dream. 

Mean,  s,  heavy  complaint,  lamentation — mocm. 

Meaning,  shrinking;    as  indicative  of  pain  or  lameness. 

Tent,  minekeny  menchen^  to  go  lame,  to  limp. 
Mebby,  Maybees,  Mavies,  perhaps,  probably — U  may  be, 
Meddle-nob-make.    "  He'll  neither  meddle  nor  make^* — ^he'll 

not  interfere.    Sc  meddle  nor  mak, 
Meeb,  the  vulgar  word  for  a  mare.    Also  an  abusive  term 

among  the  lower  order  of  women  in  Newcastle. 
Meet,  fit,  proper,      Swed.  m&ttUgy  moderate,  temperate. 
.     This  is  classical,  but  in  the  North  it  is  in  common  use. 

VOL.  II.  » 
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Megoy-monnt-lbgs^  a  lively  insect,  something  resembKng  an 
earwig,  but  longer,  often  seen  on  garden  walks — mii^pes, 

— Dur.    It  is  also  called  Mechmonnt-feet. 

Mbldeb,  a  making  of  meal — a  parcel  of  com  gronnd  at  one 
time.  In  some  places  the  farmers  hire  the  miller,  and  in 
turns  haye  a  winter  stock  of  meal  made.  The  meldering 
day  used  to  be  a  kind  of  feast  among  the  yeomanry.  Fr. 
maudrey  to  grind;  or,  according  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  Isl. 
maHdr,  moKtn^ta,  from  malay  to  grind. 

Mell,  v.  to  intermeddle,  to  engage  in,  to  interfere  with.  Fr. 
meler.  "  I  shall  not  meU  with  your  affairs.'*  The  com- 
mentators are  not  agreed  on  the  expression. 

"  Men  are  to  TneU  with." 

Shak.i—AW8  toellifMt  Ends  WdL 

It  means  men  are  to  meddle  with ;  without  the  least  allu- 
sion to  the  indecent  idea  surmised  by  Theobald. 

"  Above  all  vtheris  Dares  in  that  stede 
Thame  to  behold  abaait,  wox  gretumly, 
ThArt?ith  to  tmI  refbaiiif  aluterlie." 

Mell,  v,  to  pound,  to  bruise — £rom  the  instrument  used. 

Mell,  »,  a  wooden  mallet,  or  hammer ;  generally  with  a  long 
handle.  Lat.  mallew,  the  ancient  mallet,  or  maule.  This 
weapon,  under  the  name  of  ntiolnery  was  assigned  by  the 
Goths,  to  their  God  Thor. 

**I,JohnBeU,. 

Leave  this  meU, 

For  to  fell 

Them  that  gie  a'  to  their  bairns. 

And  leave  nought  to  their  sell." 

**  Some  made  a  mell  of  massy  lead. 

Which  iron  all  about  did  bind." 

BitttU  ofPioddon, 

Mell-doll,  an  image  of  com,  dressed  like  a  doll,  carried  in 
triumph — amidst  the  most  frantic  screaming  of  the  women 
—on  the  last  day  of  reaping.  In  some  places  they  call  it 
a  Kern  (com)  Babt.  There  is  also,  occasionally,  a  Har- 
YB3T  Queen — thought  to  be  a  representation  of  the  Roman 
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Ceres — apparelled  in  great  finery,  and  crowned  with 
flowers  ;  with  a  scythe  in  one  hand,  and  a  portion  of  com 
in  the  other.  This  old  custom  is  noticed  by  Hentzner,  in 
his  Journey  into  England,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth. 

Mbll-doob,  the  space  between  the  heck  and  ontwiird  door, 
the  entry  or  passage—- f»id<{^  [of]  da&rs.  Fr.  mMku. 
MeU  is  an  old  word  for  betweeny  not  yet  altogether  disused. 

Mell-deop,  the  secretion  of  clear  liquid  from  the  nos^ 

Mbll-sufpeb,  a  supper  and  merry-making  on  the  evening  of 
the  concluding  reaping  day — the  feast  of  harvest  home. 
Besides  a  grand  display  of  excellent  old  English  cheer, 
with  a  mixture  of  modem  ^oHUf  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
epicurean  enjoyment,  there  is  dancings  masking,  and  dis- 
guising, and  every  other  sort  of  mirth  to  expand  a  rustic 
heart  to  gaiety.  According  to  Hutchinson,  the  Historian 
of  Northumberland,  the  name  of  this  supper  is  derived 
from  the  rites  of  CereSy  when  an  offering  of  the  first  fruits 
was  made ;  the  word  melle  being  a  provincial  word,  equi- 
valent to  mingle :  implying  that  the  cakes  used  at  this  fes- 
tival are  mingled  or  made  of  new  com,  and  that  it  is  the 
feast  of  the  first  mingling  of  flour  of  the  new  reaped  wheat. 
I  am,  however,  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  we  may 
safelj  refer  to  Tout,  tnctel,  convivium  refectio,  pastus.  Va- 
rious other  etymologies  have  been  conjectured,  which  are 
noticed  in  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.,  Vol.  I.,  Harvest-Home; 
where  the  reader  will  flnd  much  interesting  matter  on  this 
subject. 

Mends,  recompense,  atonement,  satisfaction — amends, 

**  If  Bhe  be  fair,  tis  the  better  for  her ;  an  she  be  not,  ahe  has  the 
mendt  in  her  own  haD.d.'*^8hak.f—TroUut  and  Cressida, 

Meknam,  the  minnow.    Nearly  resembling  Gael,  meanan, 
Mense,  v.  to  grace,  to  ornament,  to  decorate.    *^  The  pic- 
tures mense  the  room,"  a  compliment  paid  by  a  Northern 

artist  to  my  unpretending  collection. 

"  Tet  I  may  as  I  mygfate 
Mfntke  thee  with  giftei."— 'Imv  PInman. 
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'*  Cam  heir  Falset,  and  wmh  the  gallow* ; 
Te  man  hing  up  amang  your  fiJlows.** 

Lyndtay's  Three  EHaUU. 

Mbmsb,  s.  decency,  propriety  of  conduct,  good  mannera,  kind- 
neBs,  IioBpitalitj.  It  also  means  an  ornament,  or  credit ; 
as  he  is  ^*  a  mense  to  Hs  family/'  Sax.  mennetCy  hnmanns. 
Sa.-Got.  mMmisklig,      Swed.  mensklig.      See   Taijjob,*s- 

MBNSB. 

Menskful,  decent,  graceful,  mannerly,  hospitable,  creditable. 

"  Blow  northeme  wynd,  sent 
Thou  me  my  suetynge;  blow 
Northeme  wynd,  blou,  bloa,  bloo. 
Ichot  a  burde  in  bouie  bryht 
That  fully  aemly  Uron  syht 
Menk^^  maiden  of  myht.'* 

Frem  a  Love  Bang  quoted  hp  Wwrton,fivm  the 
Harieian  M8&,  and  which  he  plaoet  about 
the  year  12O0, 

Mbnsslsss,  indecorous,  graceless,  inhospitable,  unmannerly. 

MsNSB,  or  Menseful-pennt,  liberality  conducted  by  pru- 

dence. 

"  Wonid  haye  their  mens^^-penny  spent 
With  gossips  at  a  merriment.'* 

The  Coaier*8  Wedding. 

MsBCTTBT,  or  Good  Kura  Henbt,  wild  spinage. 

Meke,  a  lake,  a  marsh,  a  large  pool,    A  pure  Saxon  word. 

The  WhUe-merey  on  the  turnpike  road  from  Gateshead  to 

Sunderland,  has  got  the  pleonastic  adjunct  of  pooly  and  is 

now  called  the  WhUe-mare-pool, 
Mebe-stone,  a  boundary  stone  or  mark.    Sax.  maire,    IsL 

me%T%, 
MEHRY-BEGOTTEy,  illegitimate — in  law,  filius  nullius— rather 

waggishly  alluded  to  by  old  Brunne. 

"  Knonte  of  his  body  gate  sonnes  thre, 
Tuo  by  tno  wifes,  the  third  in  jolifte" 

LaThgtdft'a  Chronicle. 

The  historical  reader  is  aware  that,  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  battardum,  especially  if  the  father  were  royal  or 
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noble^  was  in  the  early  ages  no  disgrace ;  and  that  yery 
latitndinarian  principles  were  disseminated  concerning  a 
species  of  gallantry,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Evelyn,  an 
indulgent  churchman — ^the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu — ^was  in 
the  habit  of  calling  ^  the  honest  man's  recreation."  Among 
the  Germans,  howeyer,  bastards  have  always  been  held 
odious  ;  and  in  many  of  the  public  instruments,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  they  are  classed  with  Papists, 
and  placed  under  similar  disabilities. 

Mbrrt-dancebs,  the  glancings  of  the  Aurora  BorealiSy  when 
vividly  depicted.  The  Northern  lights,  when  first  seen, 
were  called  burning  spears,  and  which  to  persons  of  a  vivid 
imagination  still  seem  to  represent  the  clashing  of  arms  in 
a  military  engagement.  The  first  instance  of  their  appear- 
ance mentioned  by  Dr.  Halley,  is  that  which  occurred  in 
1560.  In  the  high  Northern  latitudes,  when  the  Northern 
Lights  vary  their  position  in  the  air,  they  make  a  rustling 
and  cracking  noise.  See  Heame's  Journey  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Mbsbt-neet,  or  Merry-night,  a  rustic  ball — a  night  (gener- 
ally about  Christmas)  appropriated  to  mirth  and  festivity. 
These  homely  pastimes,  besides  the  eating  and  drinking, 
consist  of  dancing,  in  all  the  lower  modes  of  the  art ;  of 
masked  interludes  ;  and  occasionally  of  the  ancient  sword 
dance;  with  an  indispensable  admixture  of  kissing  and 
romping,  and  other  "  gallantry  robust."     V.  Willan. 

Messit,  or  Messan,  a  little  dog,  a  sort  of  cur.  F.  Jamieson, 
messcm. 

Metal,  broken  stones,  rubbish.  An  old  provincial  term,  still 
in  use. 

Metal-rio,  metal-rige,  the  curved  ridge  of  thill  stone  occu- 
pying the  &ce  of  a  ^^  board"  or  excavation,  in  a  coal 
pit,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata. 

Met,  «.  to  measure.  Tout,  meteny  metiri.  Swed.  mlUa. — 
Met,  «.  a  measure,  either  of  length  or  capacity.   Sax.  mUta. 

Mbteblt,  tolerably  well — ^moderately — ^within  bounds  ;  i.  e. 
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in  mete,  or  measure.  In  the  older  Northern  glossaries,  as 
Mr.  Todd  remarks,  the  word  is  defined  indifereni. 

Mbttbb,  a  person  legally  anthorised  to  measure. — Newe. 

Meuthy,  a  difficult  respiration,  occasioned  by  the  lightness 
of  the  air.''    Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Cumberland. 

MiCKLE,  much,  great. — Dur,  and  North*  A  word  of  remote 
imtiqnity.  Gothic,  mickUs.  Sax.  mioel,  mide.  M.  mikill. 
Teat,  rniid*  The  word  was  in  common  use  by  our  early 
writers,  both  English  and  Scotch.    See  Muckls. 

'*  Homely  liMrts  do  harbour  quiet.; 
Little  fear,  and  mMOe  solace ; 
States  suspect  their  bed  and  diet ; 
Fear  and  craft  do  haunt  the  i>alace." 

JDraifton't  I/jfmpMdia. 

MiDDBK,  MucK-HiDDBN,  a  dunghiU.    Sax.  middinff,  strnquili- 

mum. — 'MiBDBK-STEAD,  a  place  for  laying  dung. 
MiDDEK,  a  contemptuous  term  for  a  female — conjoining  the 

ideas  of  insipidity,  inactivity,  and  dirt. 
MiDDEN-CEow,  the  -carrion  crow.    Carvus  eorone,    Linn. 
Middens,  or  Black-middens,  dangerous  rocks  on  the  north 

dde  of  the  entrance  into  Shields  harbour. 
Middling,  in  good  health ;   as  well  as  out  of  order.    See 

Grlossary  of  Provinnal  Words  used  in  Herefordshxre. 
Midos,  a  smaU  gnat.    Sax.  mk^.    It  is  also  a  contumelious 

term  towards  a  mischievous  boy,  apparMitly  expressive  of 

BXQidhiess  of  doe* — Ma)OE's-BB,  any  thing  diminutive  ;  a 

very  common  comparison. 
MiLKBit,  a  cow  that  gives  milk ;  not  the  person  who  milks 

the  cow.    "  She's  a  top  mUberJ' 
MiLKus,  MiLSNBSs,  a  dairy,  or  mM-^euge.    Sax.  melce^hm, 
MiLL-EEEK,  a  term  for  a  disease  to  which  lead  miBers  «nd 

sm^ters  are  subject. 
MiM,  prim,  affected  in  manner ;  generally  applied  to  females. 
MiKOH,  to  minoe.      Isl,  mmlo,  diminiiere«-«-MiNCH-FiE,  a 

mince  pie. 
Mind,  to  remember,  to  be  steady  and  attentive.    Dan.  minde, 

to  mind,  to  recollect. 
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MiNOB,  to  mentioii,  to  remind.    Sax.  m^^ngian. 

"  Conld  neyer  man  work  thee  a  woner  shame 
Tbau  once  to  tuinge  thy  fMher'B  odious  xuune." 

HnU's  Satirea, 

M1NNT9  a  fondling  term  for  mother.    Tent,  minney  nntrix. 
Mnrr,  to  aim  at,  to  show  a  mind  to  do  something,  to  endea- 

Yonr,  to  make  an  attempt.    Sttjc.  ge^myndiany  intendere. 

Swed.  menoy  to  mean. 

"  A  fal  fel  mynt  to  him  he  made, 
Qe  began  at  the  shnldex-blade. 
And  with  his  pawm  al  raCe  he  downe." 

Tewaine  and  Ctotdn. 

MiBE-DBUMy  the  Bittern  or  Bog-bomper ;  frequent  in  our 
alpine  mosses.  Ardea  Stellaris,  Linnaeus.  There  is  a 
beantifiil  figure  of  this  stately  bird  in  Bewick. 


"  It  is  called  the  Min-Drum,  from  its  singalar  load  note, 
cially  in  the  spring,  which  is  then  its  congratulatory  ovation  to 
its  mate  on  the  acrival  of  it,  when  there  is  a  kind  of  resuscitation 
of  beaaty  throughout  all  nature,  and  universal  gladnesBS."— ira<> 
U8'  Hist,  qf  Nwrth.,  VoL  /.,  p.  324. 

M1BK9  MiBKT,  dark,  obscure,  gloomy.  Sax.  mirce.  Isl. 
myriTy  tenebrosus.     Swed.  m^rky  dark.    Old  Eng.  mirke, 

"  Gane  is  the  day,  and  ndrlc'a  the  night. 
But  we'll  ne'er  stay  for  &ute  0'  light"— Ainw. 

M18-BODEN,  injured. 

'*  Quod  Theseus,  have  ye  so  grete  envie 
Of  min  honour,  that  thus  complaine  and  crie  ? 
Or  who  hath  you  mia-hodent  or  offended  ? 
Do  telle  me,  if  that  may  be  amended." 

Chaucer ,— The  KnighUi*8  Taie* 

MiBCALi,  to  abuse,  to  call  names  to.    Sc.  wuea*. 

MiscHANCT,  mischieyous,  generally  applied  to  a  horse  or  other 
animal,  that  is  constantly  getting  into  scrapes. 

MisFORTUNB,  a  palUatiye  term  for  an  act  of  indiscretion ; 
especially  when  a  country  lass  is  so  tm/ortunate  as  to  lose 
all  pretensions  to  the  name  of  maiden,  without  aequmng  a 
legal  right  to  that  of  matron.     V,  Jam.  Supp. 
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MisHAMTBRy  disaster,  misfortnne,  miachsnce—misadoeniure. 

Old  Fr.  me8<iventure,     V,  Roquefort. 
Mis-KBN,  to  be  ignorant,  not  to  know,  to  misunderstand  ; 

also,  to  disown. 

"  Sehjt  Covetyce,  will  ye  also  mUben  me  ?" 

Lttndsay's  2%rM  EHaitls, 

MisLiPPSN,  to  snspeot,  to  neglect,  to  disappoint. 

MisMARBOw,  to  mismatcli. 

MissENS,  s.  any  thing  missing — snch  as  a  Paul  Pry  would 

easily  discover.    ^^  Here's  a  missens  here** — said  of  a  room 

from  which  furniture  has  been  remoyed. 
MisTBTCH,  an  ill  habit,  property,  or  custom  ;  perhaps  from 

misteach,    Chaucer  uses  tetchy  for  a  spot  or  blemish.    Fr. 

twhe, 
MisTETCHED,  Spoiled — said  of  a  horse  that  has  learnt  yicious 

tricks. 
MiTTAN,  a  glove  without  diyisions  for  the  fingers  ;  generally 

made  of  thick  leather,  or  coarse  yam.    Fr.  mUcbine.     V. 

Du  Cange,  mitena, 

"  He  that  his  hand  wol  pat  in  this  mUaiM 
He  shal  have  multiplying  of  hia  graine." 

Chaucer, — Pard<mere*»  Tale. 

"  With  dowbill  schone,  and  mlttaiUa  on  my  handis." 

Lyndsay's  Dreme.. 

Mitts,  worsted  gloves  with  a  thumb  and  no  fingers.  F. 
Moor. 

MixTT-MAXTT,  MixT-MAXT,  any  thing  confusedly  mixed,  an 
irregular  medley — a  mish-mashy  or  hotch-potch.  Su.-Got. 
misk-mask, 

MizzLB,  V.  to  rain  in  yeiy  small  drops.  Teut.  mieselen, — 
MizzLB,  tf.  small  rain, 

MoiDBB,  to  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to  confuse.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
an  old  word  ;  but  if  one  was  to  imitate  some  of  our  ety- 
mologists, it  might  be  brought  from  the  Spanish  name  of 
the  seyen-and-twenty  shilling  pieces,  which  would,  I  dare 
say,  yeiy  much  moider  poor  John  Bull  in  his  reckonings. 
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MoiDERBD,  puzzled,  bewildered,  confused,  distracted,  tired 

in  an  extreme  degree. 
Moil,  laborious  industry.    To  moil,  to  daub  witb  dirt,  to  toil 

or  labour,  occurs  in  Johnson. 
MoLTEB,  MooTEB,  MouTEB,  a  portiou  of  meal  abstracted  by 

the  miller  as  a  compensation  for  grinding ;  the  toll,  as  it 

were,  of  the  mill.    Law  Lat.  moUtttra,  mulHira,    Fr.  moU" 

Pure,    It  is  also  used  as  a  verb. 

'*  It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
Quoth  the  miller,  when  he  mouter'd  twice."-H8e.  Prooarfr. 

MoME,  soft,  smooth,  conjoining  the  idea  of  sweetness.  Hence, 
the  liquor  mutn — ^ale  brewed  with  wheat.  3tumme  is  a 
German  name  for  beer.    **  Brunswick  mum,^* 

MoNNY,  many.  Sax.  maniff.  Swed.  minge.  Sc.  mony,  mora- 
nf«. — MoNNY-A-TiME-AND-OFr,  a  coUoquial  expression  for 
frequently. 

Moo,  9.  to  low  as  a  cow.— Moo,  «.  the  act  of  lowing.  Germ. 
i»»,  Yox  yaccsB  naturalis.    Wachter. 

MooN-uGHT,  MooN-sHiNEy  MouNTAiN-DEW,  Smuggled  whis- 
ky. Thanks  to  the  excise— a  refinement  unknown  in  the 
financial  system  of  our  ancient  goyemment— for  the  intro- 
duction of  these  neologisms. 

Moor,  a  heath — a  common  or  waste  land.  Sax.  tnor^  erice- 
tum.  Isl.  moTy  terra  arida,  inculta,  et  inutilis.  Sc.  mtir«, 
muir.  Dr.  Jamieson  erroneously  supposes  that  our  word 
always  implies  the  idea  of  water  or  marshiness,  as  deno- 
ting a  fen.     F.  Co.  Litt.  5  a. 

MooBLAim,  common  or  waste  ground — a  hilly,  barren  dis- 
trict. 

Moot-hall,  the  ancient  hall  of  the  c»stle  of  Newcastle— the 
place  of  holding  the  assizes  for  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land. Brand  has  a  needless  difficulty  about  the  etymo- 
logy, which  is  indubitably  Sax.  moth-h^y  conyentus  aula, 
the  hall  of  deliberation  or  judgment.  F.  Dugdale,  Ori- 
gines  Juridiciales,  Edit.  1680,  p.  212.  The  folk-moU  was 
originally  a  conyention  of  all  the  inhabitants ;  which,  if 
YOL.  n.  o 
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within  a  town,  was  called  a  Bttrgh-motey  but  if  of  aU  the 
firee  tenants  within  a  county — ^the  Shire-mate,  In  the  lat- 
ter assembly  the  sheriff  was  annually  chosen,  until  the 
election  of  that  officer  deyolyed  to  the  king's  nomination ; 
after  which  the  town  fodh-mOte  was  swallowed  np  in  the 
common  council,  as  that  of  the  county  was  in  the  Sheriff's 
Turn  and  Assizes. 

" '  And  yet/  quod  Reson, '  by  the  Rode» 
I  shal  no  rathe  have 
While  Mede  hath  the  maistrie 
In  this  moot-AaOe.'  "—Piers  PUnoman. 

Mop,  "  to  make  wry  mouths  or  grin  in  contempt."  Todd's 
Johnson.  In  the  North  it  means  to  prim  or  look  affected- 
ly. Hence,  Moffbt,  a  child  so  acting.  The  latter  is  also 
a  term  of  endearment,  from  mappe,  an  old  word  in  that 
sense. 

Moral,  model.    ^^  The  moral  of  a  man."    An  archaism. 

More,  a  hill — ^a  mountainous  or  waste  countiy;  whence, 
Westmoreland.    Sax.  mor^  mens.    See  Moor. 

Mormal,  a  bile  or  sore  of  a  virulent  nature.    Fr.  mort-mfd. 

Morn,  morrow. — The  Morn,  to-morrow.  Sax,  morgkefiy 
morgen.  The  original  meaning  of  morrow^  as  stated  in 
Todd's  Johnson,  seems  to  have  been  morning^  which  being 
often  referred  to  on  the  preceding  day,  was  understood  in 
time  to  signify  the  whole  day  next  following. 

Mortal,  very,  exceeding,  excessive,  abounding.  Perhaps 
from  Isl.  morgty  a  great  quantity ;  a  mort  of  people.  Hal- 
lamshire. — Mortal- while,  a  long  while. 

"  So  is  all  nature  in  love,  TMyrtal  in  folly." 

ShuJCt — As  you  Like  it. 

Mortar,  soil  beaten  up  with  water,  used  in  building  ordinary 
walls,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  mortar  mentioned  in 
Todd's  Johnson. 

Moss,  a  boggy  place — ^a  morass.    Su.-Got.  mossa. 

Moss,  peat,  in  a  soft  state. 

Moss-TRoopBRs,  banditti,  who  inhabited  the  marshy  borders 
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of  the  iiortliem  provinces  of  England,  and  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotlflmd,  and  subsisted  chiefly  by  theft  and  ra- 
pine.   So  called  from  living  in  mosses^  or  morasses,  and 
riding  in  troops  together.    The  Merchant  Adventurers  of 
Newcastle,  by  an  ancient  order  of  their  society,  were  pro- 
hibited from  taking  apprentices  ^^  proceeding  from  such 
lewde  and  wicked  progenitors."     Indeed,  the  restriction 
extended  to  any  person  bom  in  ^^  Tyndale,  Liddesdale,  or 
such  like  place;"  the  parties  there  brought  up,  as  the 
regulation  expresses  it,  ^^  being  known  either  by  education 
or  nature  not  to  be  of  honest  conversation."    In  a  list  of 
Border  thieves  in  1552,  the  priest  and  curate  of  Bewcastle 
are  both  included !     Well  might  Bishop  Fox,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  whole  manag^nent  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der, fulminate  his  resentment  against  those  vagrant  and 
dissolute  churchmen,  who  wandered  with  these  lawless 
hordes  from  place  to  place,  amidst  the  wilds  of  Northum-. 
berland — partaking  in  their  plunder,  and  mingling  reUques 
of  barbarism  with  the  rites  and  sacraments  of  the  Christian 
Church.    See  the  singularly  characteristic  portrait  which 
the  prelate  has  drawn  of  a  border  priest,  in  Surtees'  His- 
tory of  Durham,  Vol.  I,,  p.  166. 

*'  An  aged  knight,  to  danger  steel'd. 
With  many  a  moss-trooper  came  on ; 
And  azure  in  a  golden  field. 
The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield 
Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston." 

Lay  (^  the  Last  Minstra,  Canto  IV. 

Most.  It  is  not  unusual  to  prefix  this  superlative  degree  to 
the  regular  superlative  form  of  another  word — as,  most 
highest^  mast  wickedest^  most  wisest^  most  pleasantest,  &c. 
There  are  examples  for  it  in  Shakspeare  and  his  cotempo- 
raries.  It  was  not  then  esteemed  bad  grammar.  There 
is  a  higher  example  in  the  Scriptures ;  particularly  in  the 
Psalms. 

Motb-hill,  a  curious  embankment  of  earth,  apparently  form- 
ed by  art,  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  Elsdon,  in  Nor- 
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Gower  and  Qiaueer  Bpell  it  moohel. 

"  Wife-l6B8  he  was,  Florent  he  hight 

He  was  a  man  of  mochel  might."— Qcv)er,—MormU, 
'*  And  oyer  all  this,  yet  said  he  moehel  moze." 

Chancer,— The  Knighte*9  Tale. 

MuD^  a  small  spike  or  nail  used  by  cobblers. 

Muddle,  to  mix  confusedly  .^Muddled,  inebriated— -not  ab- 
solutely drunk,  nor  entirely  sober. 

MuFFETTEE,  a  worstod  coyering,  or  small  muff  for  the  torist. 
The  Scotcli  have  a  kind  of  glove  worn  by  old  men,  called 
a  muffltiey  from  which  the  term  may  hare  been  borrowed. 

Mug,  a  pot,  an  earthen  bowl. — Much  wife,  a  female  dealer  in 
earthenware.    ^^Mugs  and  doublers,  wires !" — Neioc.  Ory. 

MuQGEB,  a  hawker  of  pots,  an  itinerant  render  of  earthen- 
ware. This  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  among 
the  gipsy  or  Faa  tribes  in  the  Northern  counties. 

MuGGT,  the  white  throat.    Motiicilla  Syha.    Linnseus. 

MuQOY  Weathee,  damp,  foggy  weather. 

Mull,  dirt,  rubbish,  crumbs.  Sn.-Got.  and  Swed.  mull^ 
mould,  earth.  Chaucer  uses  mullok.  The  fragments  and 
dust  of  a  stack  of  peats,  are  called  peat-mt«^//  and  oaten 
bread  broken  into  crumbs,  is  called  mulled  bread. 

Mulligrubs,  bad  temper,  ill  humour,  fancied  ailment — any 

indescribable  complaint. 

**  Whither  go  all  these  men-menders,  these  physicians? 
Whose  dog  lies  sick  o*  th*  mvXligrvJba  r 

Beaumont  and  FUtcTier,— Monsieur  Thomas. 

Mulls,  the  lips  of  a  sheep ;  or,  in  contempt,  of  a  man. 
*'  Aw'll  slap  yor  mulls." 

Mummee,  a  person  disguised  under  a  mask,  a  sort  of  morris 
dancer ;  so  called  from  Dan.  mumme,  or  Dut.  momme,  mum. 
The  grand  scene  of  the  antic  diversion  of  mumming  was 
the  Christmas  holidays  in  olden  times,  when  the  masque- 
raders  vied  with  each  other  in  the  magnificence,  or  rather 
the  oddity  of  their  dresses.    /See  mojfe  on  this  subject  in 

Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  Vol.  I.,  p.  364. 

**  Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
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White  shirts  supplied  the  mMqnemde, 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made; 
Bat,  O I  what  masquers,  richly  dight» 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light," 

MuHP,  to  slap — ^to  beat  about  the  month.    A  yeiy  low  word. 

The  disease  called  the  ftmnpSy  cognate, 
MtJN,  man — an  expletive  mncli  used  by  the  vulgar. 
MtJN,  Mtms,  the  mouth.    Swed.  nmn.    Germ,  mmd, 
MuN^  must.    ^^  I  mmh  gan."    Isl.  mun.    Maun  occurs  in  Wic- 

lif 's  New  Testament. 

*<  A  fine  jest,  i'  faith  I  slid,  a  gentleman  mim  show  himself  like  a 
gentleman."— Ben  Jon,,— Every  Man  in  hia  Humour. 

MuKCHy  something  to  eat— a  lunch.     F.  Todd's  John,  mounch, 

MuNNOTy  must  not.    **  Thou  munnot  come." 

MuRDERiNCHPiE,  the  great  ash-coloured  shrike,  or  butcher- 
bird. Lanius  exeubitor,  Linnseus.  This  bird  has  a  fnur- 
dering  propensity  ;  seizing  upon  other  birds,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  class  of  animals,  and  (as  I  am  informed)  strangling 
many  of  its  little  victims  before  it  tastes  one  of  them.  We 
learn  from  Mr.  Selby,  an  ornithologist  of  great  experience, 
that  after  having  killed  its  prey,  it  transfixes  it  upon  a 
thorn,  and  then  tears  it  in  pieces  with  its  bill.  That  atten- 
tive observer  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  feathered 
race,  says  he  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  opera- 
tion of  the  shrike  upon  a  hedge  accentor,  which  it  had  just 
killed.  See  Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology,  p.  141. 
Another  ornithological  writer,  in  a  very  fascinating  little 
work,  states  that  all  small  birds  have  an  antipathy  to  the 
shrike,  betray  anger,  and  utter  the  moan  of  danger,  when 
it  approaches  their  nests.    Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 

MuBL,  to  fall  in  pieces,  to  waste,  to  crumble.  Welsh,  mwrly 
crumbling.    Dut.  mullefiy  to  crumble. — Murunos,  crumbs. 

MuBTH,  abundance  ;  as  a  tnttrth  of  com ;  a  murth  of  cold.  It 
seems  identical  with  tnorty  a  great  quantity ;  which  Dr. 
Johnson  derives  from  Isl.  margt. 
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Mush,  the  dost,  or  dusty  refuse  of  any  dry  substance,  any 
thing  decayed  or  soft.    Germ,  mus,  a  hashed  mixture. 

Mutton,  an  old  term  for  a  courtezan  ;  still  in  use.  In  the 
Two  Grentlemen  of  Verona  (Act  I.,  Sc.  1),  there  is  some 
low  quibbling  between  the  meaning  of  kiced  mutton  and  lost 
mutton.  The  expression  ^^  eat  mutton  on  Friday,"  in  Mea- 
sure for  Measure  (Act  III.,  Sc.  2),  has  obviously  a  double 
allusion — ^both  to  breaking  the  fast  and  to  incontinence. 
F.  Nares*  Gloss. 

MuzzT,  half  stupified,  bewildered  by  a  fetal  attachment  to 
the  hottle-^fatiffued  toith  liquor,  as  a  ^^  wet  friend"  once 
expressed  it. 

Mt-bye,  a  vulgar  inteijectional  expression  of  exultation  or 
amazement ;  commonly  associated  with  Bbttt  Martin— 
my  ejfe  and  Betty  Ma/rtin ;  which  Bowles,  in  one  of  his 
pamphlets  on  the  Pope  controversy,  says  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  an  old  popular  hynm,  ^^  M%k%  Beate  Martine** 

Mtsell,  myself.    An  universal  corruptioB  among  the  vulgar. 

N. 

Na,  no.*»NAT,  not.  Both  pure  Saxon.  Chaucer  has  given 
these  and  other  words  of  the  Saxon  form  in  some  of  his  tales 
where  he  appears  to  have  had  a  wish  to  introduce  rusti- 
city.   In  the  Reeve's  Tale  he  makes  one  of  his  scholars  say, 

"  This  lange  night  ther  tides  me  no  rente, 
But  yet  na  force,  all  shal  be  for  the  beste." 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  some  very  just  observations  on  this  point 
in  the  note  on  verse  4021  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Nab,  Nabb,  a  protuberance,  an  elevated  point,  the  rocky 
summit  and  outermost  verge  of  a  hill.  Identical  with 
Knap  ;  which  see,  A  steep  and  high  precipice  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Baulder  and  the  Tees,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, is  called  the  NM.  There  is  also  Nab-hill,  in  the 
same  county. 

Nacket,  active,  clever,  generally  said  of  an  old-fashioned 
child. 
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Nap,  the  nave  of  a  wheel.    Swed.  naf,    Fr.  nef. 

Nag,  to  gnaw  at  any  thing  hard.     Dan.  nage. 

Nag,  applied  to  ale,  or  othw  liquor,  when  it  has  a  Boar  or 

other  unpleasant  flayour.    "  It  hez  a  nag^* 

Nagot,  irritable,  oontentious,  disposed  to  quarrel.     V,  Todd't 

Johnson. 

Naio,  a  little  hack-horse,  not  a  mare — a  nag.    Dnt.  negge. 

Nakt-bed,  Nakbd-bbd,  t»  pwris  natur€tlibuB — stark-naked. 

Nares  obseryes,  that  down  to  a  certain  period,  those  who 

were  in  bed  were  literally  naked,  no  night  linen  being 

worn  ;  and  the  curious  in  old  Fabliaux  and  Romances  are 

aware  that  in  the  miniatures  which  adorn  many  of  the  MS. 

copies,  the  persons  who  are  represented  as  in  bed,  are 

always  naked.    But  at  the  present  day,  naked-bed,  or,  as 

it  is  commonly  pronounced,  neait-hed,  means  merely  to 

go  to  bed  undressed ;  not  to  lie  down  with  your  clothes 
on. 

Nan,  what  ?  what  do  you  say  ? — Dur.    See  Anan. 

Nanny,  a  designation  commonly  given  to  a  female  of  free  life 
and  conyersation. — ^Nannt-house,  a  house  of  ill-fune. 

Nantebscase,  the  same  as  Antebs  ;  which  see, 

Nafein,  a  pocket  handkerchief.  Borders  of  North,  This 
word  is  often  used  by  Shakspeare,  and  by  other  old  writers. 
Barret,  in  his  Alvearie,  has  napkiny  or  handkerchiei^  where- 
with to  wipe  away  the  sweat,  sudarium  ;  distinguished 
from  a  table  napkin,  mantUe.  Dr.  Johnson  makes  the 
derivation  from  nap ;  oddly  favoured,  as  he  says,  by  Vir- 
gil, ^^  Tonsisqtte  fertmt  mantilia  vilHs  s**  adding  Ital.  nape^ 
ria  ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  such  a  word  in  any  diction- 
ary. Nappey  in  French,  is  a  table  cloth,  and  naiprie  is,  in 
Scotland,  linen  for  the  table.  Napkin,  therefore,  is  the 
same  word,  with  the  usual  Northern  diminutive  kin  ;  ori- 
ginally, perhaps,  from  Germ,  hindy  a  child.  The  transitions 
of  meaning  cannot  be  better  shown  than  in  this  word 
pocket-handkerchief,  originally  cover  chief,  head  cover. 
Chaucer  uses  it  cwerchirf.    The  same  kind  of  napkin,  being 

VOL.  H.  H 
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borne  in  the  hand,  became  handkerchief ;  that  applied  to 
the  necky  neck-handkerchief ;  and  when  worn  in  the  pocket, 
pocket-handkerchief— losing  all  reference  to  the  head  and 
to  the  act  of  covering. 

Nappbrn,  an  apron.  This  pronunciation  is  conformable  to 
the  old  orthography.  Fr.  naperony  a  laige  cloth,  nappey  a 
table  cloth. 

Nafrt.    Household  Unen,  of  any  kind. 

"Here  iB  to  be  considered  to  hare  provision  made  of  snffioient 
plate,  napry,  and  all  other  implements  of  Honsholde.'* 

Note  qf  certain  points  to  be  resolved  by  Sir  Balph  Sadiar, 
See  Sad.  P.,  VoL  II.,  p.  439. 

Narrate,  to  relate,  to  tell.  Lat.  narrare.  Not  confined  to 
Scotland,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Nash,  or  Naish,  tender,  weak,  fragile,  soft.    Sax.  nesc, 

Nastt,  ill-natured,  impatient,  saucy ;  as  well  as  filthy. 

Nath,  the  naye  of  a  wheel. 

Nation,  very,  exceedingly.  Equivalent  to  the  Scotch  prodi- 
giousy  and  to  our  own  hon  ton  word  monstrous*  It  is  an 
abbreviation  of nation. 

Natter,  to  scold,  to  speak  in  a  querulous  or  peevish  manner. 

Nattle,  or  Knattle,  to  hit  one  hard  substance  against  an- 
other gently  and  quick,  to  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
mouse  gnawing  a  board,  to  nibble. — Nattlino-stones,  po- 
lishing stones. 

Nattlet  Ground,  gravelly  ground. 

Nattrish,  Nattry,  ill-natured,  petulant.  "  A  noMry  fece." 
Germ,  natter^  an  adder  ;  as  we  say  waspish. 

Nattt,  neat,  tidy,  particular,  accurate.     Gothic,  natid, 

Naup,  to  beat,  to  strike.     Isl.  knefa.    See  Nevel. 

Nat-say,  a  refusal,  a  denial.  Holinshed  uses  nay,  v,  to  re- 
fuse. 

Nay-then  !  an  exclamation  implying  great  doubt,  or  wonder. 

Ne,  no,  not.    Goth  and  Sax.  ne, — Nebody,  nobody. 

Neaoer,  Neaore,  a  term  of  reproach,  equivalent  to  a  base 
iii^etch  ;  though  often  confined  to  a  mean,  niggardly  per- 
son.    Probably  from  Fr.  n^re,  a  negro. 
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Neab-hand,  near  at  hand,  close  to,  nearly,  almost. 

**  Quhen  that  the  Douglas  saw  ner?Mnd"—The  Bruee. 
"  Swa  bat  full  fewe  wyth  hyxn  ar  gane ; 
He  was  nere  hand  left  hym  alane."— TTyntovn. 

Neab-teb,  near  to. 

Nkb,  a  point,  a  beak — also  the  nose,  the  mouth.  Sax.  nMe, 
rostrum,  nasus.    Isl.  nebbiy  nef,    Dan.  noeb, 

**  How  she  holds  up  the  tu^,  the  bill  to  him ! 

8hak.,—Winter'8  TaU, 
**  G-ive  her  a  buss— see  how  she  eoeks  her  neb."—Newc. 

Neck-about,  a  woman's  neck-handkerchief-— a  neckatee, 

Neck-tebse,  a  cant  term  formerly  used  by  the  marauders  on 
the  Borders — ^adopted  from  the  verse  beginning  the  51st 
Psalm  ^^  Miserere  mei,"  recited  by  a  criminal  about  to  be 
executed. 

Ned-cake.    See  Knedde-cake. 

Neddeb,  s.  an  adder.  So  pronounced  in  Northumberland, 
and  for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  our  elder  writers. 
In  Gothic  it  is  nader.  Sax.  nosdre  (which  in  English  is 
neath,  nethery  lawjy  applied  to  the  whole  class  of  serpents. 

"  Bute  hyt  tho  more  wonder  be 

Selde  we  schal  in  the  lond  eny  foule  wormes  se 
For  nedrea  ny  other  wormes  ne  mow  ther  be  nogt'* 

IL  QUmeuter, 
**  Ech  a  word  that  he  warpe 

Was  of  a  neddre8  tongue."— iHer«  Plowman. 
"  Like  to  the  nedder  in  bosom  slie  untrue." 

Chaucer,— TTie  Merchants  Tale. 

Need-fibe,  an  ignition  produced  by  the  violent  friction  of 
two  pieces  of  dry  wood.  The  vulgar  opinion  is  that  an 
Angel  strikes  a  tree,  and  that  the  fire  is  thereby  obtained. 
Need-fire,  I  am  told,  is  still  superstitiously  used  in  avert- 
ing the  disease  from  cattle  infected  with  the  murrain. 
They  were  formerly  driven  through  the  smoke  made  by 
straw,  ignited  by  the  "  need-fire."  It  was  then  thought 
wicked  to  neglect  smoking  them.  Sax.  nyd^  force,  and  ^, 
-  ^le  ;  th»t  iBy  forced  fire. 
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Nbbdler,  a  keen,  active,  thrifty  person — a  niggard. 
Neeb-dee-w£EL,  Ne'eb-do-weel,   a  graceless  person—- one 
who  seems  never  to  do  weU. 

"  That  poor  silly  Jeezabel,  onr  Qneen  Mary,  married  the  lang- 
legged  ne'er-do-toeelf  Damley,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  em  fdDr 
syne  the  Scots  folks  haye  regarded  it  as  no  canny." 

Reginald  Dattim, 

The  superstition  against  marrying  in  May  is,  howeyer,  of 
far  greater  Mitiqoity  than  the  time  here  assigned  to  it.  F. 
Jam.  Snpp.  buckle. 

Neese,  Neezb,  to  sneeze.    Sax.  neisanr.    Germ,  niesm* 

Neest,  Nisst,  Nest,  next.    Sax.  n/ehst. 

Nest,  the  Northern  word  for  night.    "  Good  neet^  hin^m" 

Neib,  a  kidney.  See  'Ear,  under  which  it  iff  impropeily 
placed. 

Nenst,  Nents,  towards,  against.  ^'  The  cash  was  paid  nmm 
lus  year's  rent." 

Nbrled,  ill-treated,  pinched :  often  applied  to  a  person  under 
unnatural  conduct  of  a  step-mother.  Germ,  knmreny  to 
snarl ;  or  knorren^  a  knot  in  wood — cross-grained. 

Nestling,  the  smallest  bird  in  the  nest,  the  weakest  of  the 
brood.  Sax.  nestling.  In  the  southern  counties,  wreck- 
ling,  or  reckling.     Something  like  the  Dowpt. 

Nether,  lower.     Sax.  neother, — Nether-lip,  the  under  lip. 

"  That  thon  art  my  son,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  ^vord,  partly 
my  own  opinion ;  but  chiefly  a  villainous  trick  of  thine  eye,  and 
a  foolish  hanging  of  the  nefher-Up,  that  doth  warrant  me," 

Shak.— First  Part  qf  Henry  IV, 

Nbtber-stocks,  stockings,  or  under  stocks. 

**  Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sew  nether-atoeks,  and  mend  them.** 

£AaJb.— I4&  Hen.  /F.,  Aat  IL,.  80. 4 
"  When  a  man  is  over  lusty  at  legs,  then  he  wears  wooden  ne^Aer- 
8tock8."—Xb.—K.  LecMT,  Act  II.,  8c.  4. 

Nettled,  provoked,  irritated-^as  if  stung  by  a  nettle*  To 
water  a  nettle,  in  a  peculiar  way,  has  been-  said  pvo- 
yerbially  to   cause  peevish  and  fretful  humour  in  the 
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party  doing  it.      See  the  proy^b  in  homely  Englishy  in 

Howell. 
Neuck,  Nuik,  a  coraer,  or  nook,    Gael,  nine,    Sc»  neuk, 
Neucus-gow,  Neucled-cow,  Newkelxhoow,  a  cow  which  has 

had  a  calf  within  the  year. 

NsTBLy  to  beait  violently  with  the  fists,  or  neims.    See  Neif. 

'*  She'I  JiBrtrpe  and  nevel  them  withoat  a  cause, 
Siie'l'  macke  them  late  theto  teeth  naunt  in  their  haiwse.** 

Yorkshire  DitUiOgue,  p.  68. 

Nevt,  nephew. 

Newcastle  Cloak,  a  large  barrel,  formerly  used  in  Newcas- 
tle as  a  ponisfament  inflicted  on  drunkards  and  o<dier  di»- 
torben  of  the  pnbMc  peace.  One  end  of  it  was  taken  out, 
mtd^  a  hole  being  made  in  the  middle  of  the  other,  to  admit 
of  ike  head  of  tke  person  appearing  through  it,  by  which 
contrivance  the  vessel  wa»  borne  upon  his  shoulders. 

Newcastle  Hospitality,  roasting  your  friend  to  death. 

Newcastle  Salmon,  a  name  given  in  the  London  market  to 
fish  caught  in  the  Tweed,  and  the  rivers  in  the  North  of 
Scotland. 

Ni !  Ni !  a  common  exclamation  in  Newcastle.  It  seems  to 
be  a  diminutive  of  nice^  nice;  as  spoken  by  children.  ^^  Nil 
Ni  !  what  bonny  buttons !" 

Nice,  good,  pleasant,  agreeable,  handsome.  ^'  A  nice  man" 
"  a  very  nice  woman. — Nicely,  very  well,  in  good  health. 

Nick,  «.  to  delude  by  stratagen,  to  deceive. — Nick,  e,  a  wink. 
Germ,  nickenyto  wink — ^to  tip  the  wink. 

Nick,  the  perpendicular  groove  made  in  the  sides  of  a  ^^  jud," 
which,  with  the  ^^  kerve,"  completes  it  ready  for  blasting. 
See  Kebve. 

Nzck-stick»  a  tally,  or  notched  stick,  by  which  accounts  aire 
kept  after  the  ancient  method.  This  simple  mode  of 
reckoning  seem  to  have  been  the  only  one  known  to  the 
Northern  nations.  Olaus  Wormius  gives  as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  tallies  used  by  the  ancient  Danes,  of  which  each 
party  kept  one.  School-boys  keep  a  nidc-^icky  with  notches 
conrespeiMkBt  to  the  number  of  days  preceding  the  vaea- 
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Hon,  firom  which  with  delight  they  cut  daily  one  nick,  np 
to  the  ^^  very  nick  of  time"  for  duke  domwn.  When  a 
married  female,  in  a  certain  interesting  situation,  exceeds 
her  calculation,  she  is  said,  among  the  vulgar,  to  hare  lost 
her  nick-stick. 

Nicker,  to  neigh,  to  laugh  in  a  loud  ridiculous  manner. 
Sax.  gncegan.    Sc.  neicher,    "  What  are  you  nickering  at  ?" 

Nicker  and  Sneer,  a  loud  vulgar  laugh — apparently  bor- 
rowed from  the  neighing  and  snorting  of  a  horse. 

Niddered,  starved  with  cold,  hungered.     F.  Jamieson. 

NiDT-coRN,  weak,  unproductive  com. 

NiEF,  the  fist.  Isl.  knefi,  Su.-Got.  kmafoe,  Dan.  nteve. 
Swed.  ndfoe,  A  good  old  Shaksperian  word.  Archdeacon 
Nares'  display  of  authorities  was  unnecessary ;  the  word 
being  still  in  general  use  in  all  the  Northern  counties.— 
DouBLB-NiEE,  the  cleuched  fist. 

"  Give  me  your  nUft  Monsieur  Mnstard-seed." 

8hak.—Mid.  Sum,  Nights  Dream,  Act  IV.,  8c.  I. 

NiEF-Fu',  a  handful.    Swed.  en  nhfeefulh 

NiFF-NAFFS,  trifles,  things  of  little  value.  Germ,  nickts,  no- 
thing, and  ncichse,  next — ^next  to  nothing.  Hence,  nick- 
nacksy  trifles. 

NiFFT-NAFFT,  a  term  for  an  insignificant  or  conceited  person 
-^one  whose  attention  is  chiefly  devoted  to  trifles. 

NiFFLE,  to  steal,  to  plunder.  Perhaps,  by  a  metathesis  from 
rifle.  More  probably,  a  late  ingenious  friend  thought, 
from  neif,  to  lay  hands  on.  Shakspeare  makes  a  verb  of 
flsty  to  seize. 

NiFLE,  a  trifle,  a  thing  of  no  value.    Old  French. 

NiQGLER,  one  who  is  clever  and  dexterous. 

Nigh,  to  approach,  to  touch.  Sax.  nehtinm,  appropinquare. 
— NiGH-HAND,  hard  by. — Nighest- about,  the  nearest  way. 

Night-courtship,  a  rustic  mode  of  wooing ;  fully  described 
in  Anderson's  Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Cumberland  Peasantry.  It  is  common,  also,  among 
the  lower  classes  in  Northumberland. 

NiM,  to  walk  with  short  quick  steps.  Also  to  take  up  hastily. 
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to  steal  privately.    In  the  latter  sense  the  word  may  be 

derived  from  Sax.  nimany  to  take.    Germ,  nehmen. 
Nine-trades,  nine  trading  companies  in  Newcastle— three  of 

wood — ^three  of   thread — ^and  three  of  leather.      **  The 

meeting  of  the  nine  trades.**     V,  Letters  of  Tim.  Tunbelly, 

p.  77. 
N1P9  a  sadden  denudation,  or  nipping  out  of  a  coal  seam, 

caused  by  the  roof  and  the  thill  coming  together. 
Nip-cheese,  a  contemptuous  designation  for  a  parsimonious, 

covetous  person. — Nip-screed  is  identical. 
Nip-up,  to  wipe  up,  to  move  quickly,  to  pilfer.    Swed. 

knipa,  to  pinch,  to  squeeze. 
Nipping,  pinching  ;  such  as  is  produced  by  frost  or  cold. 

"  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  sdT.'*—8hdk.,—Hamlee. 
NiTHiNG,  much  valuing,  sparing  of;  as,  nithing  of  his  pains. 

Ray.     Probably  from  Germ,  neiden,  to  grudge. 
NiTLE,  Nittle,  handy,  neat,  handsome.     Sax.  nytlie,  utilis. 
Nob,  the  head.     Used  ludicrously.     It  is  the  same  word  as 

knoby  any  round  protuberance.     An  officer,  whose  duty  it 

is  to  coerce  unruly  children  in  church  during  the  time  of 

divine  service,  is,  in  some  places,  called  the  knocknobher; 

that  is  the  man  who  strikes  the  head. 
NoBBUT,  only — a  compound  of  hut  and  the  negation  not. 

NMut  let  me  go."    See  Tooke's  definition  of  but,  Vol.  I., 

p.  202  &  seq. 
NoDGE,  or  Nudge,  to  push,  to  jog.    Tent,  hnudsen,  to  knock. 
No-far,  near — not  far,    A  common  North  country  phrase. 
Noodle,  a  fool.     Sax.  nih  dol,  nearly  stupid.     Germ,  nudely 

a  dumpling,  as  if  his  head  were  nothing  better.     We  say, 

'Spudding  headed."     The  term  is  often  used  in  Newcastle 

— ^sometimes  ungallantly.     V,  Mackenzie's  Hist,  of  New., 

p.  84. 
Nooled,  checked,  curbed,  broken  spirited.    Properly  nulled, 

for  annulled  or  nullified.     Lat.  nulltis, 
NoPER,  a  big  one.    A  large  hare  is  said  to  be  a  noper, — Dttr. 
Nor,  for  than.    Gael,  na.    This  transposition-— so  common 
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among  the  vulgar — ib  oecasionally  need  by  people  in  New- 
castle, in  a  iphere  beyond  the  ^'  mere  ignoble/'  and  is  au- 
thorised by  ancient  examples. 

"  God  wald  steir  np  ma  Bodwellis  nor  ane,  that  wes  enfanies  to  him 

nor  Bodwell."— Dtory  cfMobert  Birrel, 
"  Sparing  the  liyes  of  witches  is  no  less  a  sin  in  the  magistrate,  nor 

it  was  in  SanI  sparing Ag^"—King  James'  Jkemonology, 

N0BAT10N9  a  narrative,  a  speech — a  corraption  of  araHoiu 

**  B«t  aw  wbttpt  maw  foot  on  hia  noratUm." 

Songt— Canny  NeweatteL 

NoBsn>9  northward.    ^^  Several  Crreenlandmen  passed  lior- 

NoRWAST,  northward. 

NOSE-ON-THB-GBIN0STONE9  a  smile  for  the  fate  of  an  improvi- 
dent person.  jSee  an  illustration  in  Bewick's  ^sop,  p. 
128.  Mr.  Hunter  informs  me,  that  in  Hallamshire  nose  to 
the  ffrindstone  is  <li£Perently  used ;  being  said  of  those  who 
ar«  deeply  humbled  by  adversity. 

NosE-wisB,  pryingly  acute.  Germ,  nase-weis^  self-witted, 
presumptuous,  inquisitive.  Dan.  fkBmia,  impertinent,  inso- 
lent.   Swed.  ndsviSy  saucy,  pert. 

Note,  to  push  or  strike — ^to  gore  with  the  horns,  as  a  bull  or 
or  ram.    Isl.  hniotay  ferire.    Sax.  hnitcm.     V,  Somner. 

NoTTAMY,  a  meagre  person — a  skeleton.  Shakspeare*s  host- 
ess, among  many  other  strange  words,  uses  aiom^^  in  the 
former  sense. 

NoucE,  purport,  intent,  design,  occasion.  Eironeously  stated 
in  Todd's  Johnson  to  be  not  now  in  use. 

NouT,  or  NoLT,  neaJty  or  homed  cattle  of  the  ox  species.  Isl. 
WMAy  bos.  Dan.  n6d.  Old  Eng.  nowt.  The  wiilt  market 
is  the  ancient  name  of  a  street  in  Newcastle — ^the  cattle 
market. — ^Nout-feet,  cow  heel. — Noutherd,  a  neatherd. 

"  It  is  Weill  kend  I  had  baith  r^U  and  hors 
Now  all  my  gier  ye  se  npon  my  cors." 

Lffndsay's  Three  EstaitU. 

NouT-G£LJ>,  or  Neat-geld,  comage  rent,  originally  paid  in 
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eattle— «  horn  tax.  **  Comage  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liar to  the  Border  service  against  the  Scots.  The  tenants 
holding  under  it  were  bound  to  be  ready  to  serve  their 
prince  and  the  lord  of  the  manor,  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
at  their  own  costs  and  charges ;  and,  being  best  acquainted 
with  the  passes  and  defiles  of  the  country,  had  the  honour 
of  marching  in  the  Fanguard,  when  the  king's  army  passed 
into  Scotland."  Nicolson  and  Bum's  Hist,  of  West,  and 
Cumb.9  Vol.  I.,  p.  IG.  This  species  of  comage  is  different 
from  that  mentioned  in  Littleton's  Tenures,  chap.  Orand 
SefyeoHiiy.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  it  would  seem,  too,  misun- 
derstood its  nature.  In  the  Chancellor's  Rolls  of  3d  John, 
payments  occur  by  persons  who  held  in  comage,  both  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  They  did  not  pay  by  the 
knight's  fees,  but  compounded  for  the  quantity  of  land 
which  they  held. 

NouTH,  the  north. — Nouthbblt,  northerly. 

NouTHEB,  NowTHBB,  neither.    Sax.  nouthcTf  mwCher,  neque. 

"  Ze,  of  this  sang,  sehir,  we  are  fane 
We  sail  notherap&ii  wind  nor  rain 
Till  our  dayifl  wark  be  done." 

Lynd8ay*8  Three  EstaUit. 

NowsE,  nothing.    Sax.  nahty  nihil.    Germ,  nichts. 

*'  As  to  that  pedant,  Mr.  Hall, 
By  Jove— I'll  give  him  nowae  at  all." 

37^  Fiear'i  WUl 

Nor,  to  vex,  to  trouble — ^to  annoy.  Not  now  in  use.  Dr. 
Johnson  says.    As  a  Northern  word  it  is  quite  common. 

NuBNTY,  NuNTT,  mean,  shabby,  scrimp,  scanty. 

NuT-CRACK-NiGHT,  All  Hallows'  Eve.  This  was  formerly  a 
night  of  much  rejoicing,  and  of  the  most  mysterious  rites 
and  ceremonies.  It  is  still  customary  to  crack  nuts  in  large 
quantities.  They  are  also  thrown  in  pairs  into  the  fire,  as 
a  love  divination,  by  young  people  in  Northumberland, 
anxious  to  obtain  an  insight  into  their  future  lot  in  the 
connubial  state.  If  the  nuts  lie  still  and  bum  together,  it 
VOL.  n.  I 
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ifl  laid  to  prognosticate  a  happy  maniagey  or  at  least  a 
hopeful  love;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  bounce  and  fly 
asunder,  the  sign  is  considered  unpropitious  to  matrimony. 
Burning  the  nuts  is  also  a  fiunous  charm  in  Scotland.  See 
Bums'  inimitable  poem  of  HaUaween,  and  the  curious  notes 
explanatory  of  the  charms  and  speUs  of  this  evening,  which 
were  in  a  great  d^ree  common  to  both  countries,  and  still 
form  a  portion  of  the  popular  creed  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. 

^UTMTJG,  a  nutmeg.    Our  old  word  was  notemnffe. 

Nuts,  coals  that  have  passed  through  a  half  or  three-quarter 
inch  screen. 

N'tbm,  name.    ^^  Aw  diyyent  ken  his  n*yem" — Broad  Newe, 

O. 

O.  This  letter  is  often  used  for  a,  in  our  Northern  pronun- 
ciation, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham ;  as 
mony  for  man  ;  hondy  for  hand  ;  lowy  for  law,  &c. 

Oaf,  a  fool,  a  blockhead,  an  idiot.  F.  Todd's  John,  and 
Wilb. 

Oast,  curd  for  cheese. 

Oast,  v,  n,  used  with  o^,  to  frequent  an  inn ;  as,  '^he  oasts  at 
the  Half-moon." 

Oasthouse,  or  Hosthouse,  a  public  house  or  place  to  which 
farmers  or  strangers  resort  on  a  market  day.  Sax.  gesh 
-  hus.     V.  Somner. 

Obstropolous,    vociferous,   turbulent obstreperous.      This 

word  occurs  in  Benwell  Village,  a  local  burlesque  poem,  of 

some  rarity. 

**  Cease  such  o&«trop*2ot««  roar." 

Oddments,  scraps,  things  of  little  value,  odd  trifles. 
Odds-bobs,  a  vulgar  exclamation  of  surprise,  originating  in 

the  avoiding  of  an  oath,  or  the  softening  down  of  a  solemn 

asseveration. 
Odds-heft,  a  common  palliative  adjuration. 
Odd-whitb-te,  an  equivocal  malediction  very  frequent  in  the 
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North.  It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  trait  of  mamiers,  that 
the  common  people  are  much  in  the  habit  of  nsing  tem- 
pered oaths  or  asseverations  as  substitutes  for  others  of  a 
more  gross  sort. 

Offens,  Oftbns,  the  plural  of  often — a  very  common  provin- 
cial peculiarity.  There  is,  throughout  the  North,  a  simi- 
lar peculiarity  in  the  use  of  the  word  objectiony  which,  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  good  usage  confines  to  the  singular, 
while  the  common  people  on  every  occasion  say,  they  have 
"  no  ci^eeHon^\ — Oftish,  Oftenish,  very  often. 

Off-handed,  all  workmen  about  a  coal-pit  are  said  to  be  off- 
handed  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  hewing  and 
putting  the  coal. 

Off-take,  the  deduction  made  from  the  fortnight's  earnings 
of  a  pitman,  for  fines,  &c. 

Old,  great,  pre-eminent — such  as  was  practised  in  the  ^'  olden 
time,*^ — Old-doings,  great  sport,  extra  feasting — an  un- 
common display  of  hospitality,  as  in  days  of  yore. 

Old-bendy,  one  of  the  many  ludicrous  names  given  to  the 
Devil — ^possibly  from  his  supposed  circuitous  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. Another  of  his  popular  names  is  Au'd-hooky — 
of  application  equally  obvious.  Old-harry  and  Old- 
scratch,  are  also  designations  appropriated  to  the  arch- 
fiend by  the  vulgar  in  the  North.  But  the  most  common 
of  all  the  synonymes  that  have  been  coined  for  this  great 
adversary  of  mankind  is  Auld-nick.  The  Danes  and 
Germans,  according  to  the  Northern  mythology  of  elder 
times,  worshipped  Nocha  or  NickeUy  a  deity  of  the  waters, 
represented  as  of  a  hideous  shape,  and  of  diabolical  princi- 
ples ;  from  which,  no  doubt,  the  term  auld-nick  has  been 
derived. 

Old-peg,  or  more  frequently,  Au'd-pbg,  or  Auld-peg,  an  in- 
ferior sort  of  cheese,  made  of  skimmed  milk.  It  is  also 
called,  not  inaptly,  leather  hungry.  In  Suffolk  it  is  ban^; 
which  poor  Bloomfield  described  as 

**  Too  large  to  swflkllow  and  too  hard  to  bite."— farmer'f  Boy, 
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OuHHOBSB-SHOK.  If  foiuid  bj  One  of  the  fiimily,  and  nailed 
against  the  door,  it  is  still  believed  to  be  a  presenrakiye 
against  witchcraft  and  bogles. 

Oldhshob.  The  ancient  costom  of  throwing  an  M  $hoe  after 
a  person  as  an  appearance  of  good  luck ;  it  is  not  yet  dis- 
used in  the  North.  In  the  ease  of  marriages,  it  is  often 
practised ;  eren  among  some  of  lA«  greoM.  See  on  this  sab- 
jecty  Kand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  YoL  11.,  p.  490 ;  and  Nares* 
Gloss. 

Old-tbot,  an  old  woman,  a  gossip.    Used  by  Shakspeaie. 

Omr,  mellow ;  generaDy  qpoken  of  land.     F.  Jam.  oofflt. 

On-ooms,  a  fidl  of  rain  or  snow. 

Ongoings,  conduct,  doings,  merriment — -gainfe  tm* . 

Ont,  any,  the  old  form  of  the  word. — Ont-bit-ijxi^  toler- 
able, decent,  likely. — ONT-wAT-Fon-A-LrrnLE-AFPUs,  easily 
persuaded — probably  from  the  <»ednlity  of  mother  £yx. 

Onsst,  a  dwelling-house  and  out-buildings.  Sax«  on-MMdi^, 
habitatio :  undo  onsei  apud  Northymbros,  teste  Nieholsono, 
mansum,  toftnm,  tugurium,  signifioans.    Lye. 

Onsbtten,  dwarfish,  curbed  in  growth — ^applied  as  a  term  of 
derision.    Teut.  ont^setteny  male  disponere. 

Onsetteb,  the  person  who  attaches  the  corf  to  the  pit-rope 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

Onstbab,  the  buildings  on  a  &rm — a  station  or  st4^  near  the 
house  for  cattle  or  stacks.    Sax.  on,  and  eted,  locus. 

Go,  often  pronounced  ui;  as  book — buik;  look — luii;  &c. 
DtM^.  and  North,  In  York,  it  is  made  into  a  sort  of  dis- 
syllable by  adding  i;  thus,  fool,  fwhil;  school — echoo-U; 
&c. 

OoL,  Owl,  wool.  Had  the  learned  author  of  the  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Laws  of  England  been  acquainted  with  this 
pronunciation,  he  need  not  have  gone  so  far  to  seek  the 
meaning  of  what  he  calls  (noUng,  V,  Blackstone,  Vol. 
lY.,  p,  154.  This  word  is  also  pronounced  oo,  rhyming 
with  do. 

OoLBBs,  runners  and  smugglers  of  wool. 
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Ob,  e're,  before,  preceding  this  time. 

"  Olere  was  the  day,  m  I  haye  told  or  this." 

auiueer,--13ia  KtUghU^t  Tale, 

OftNOOBNS,  ^'  afternoons  drinkings,  corrapted  from  anederina,*' 
Ray ;  who  gives  it  as  a  Oumb.  word.  Owkdxr  is  nsed  in 
some  parts  of  the  North,  for  the  afternoon ;  and  may  be 
the  same  word  as  Chaucer's  undern.  In  a  list  of  words  com- 
municated to  my  friend,  a  native  of  Cumberland,  I  find 
omdinner,  for  afternoon's  luncheon.  This  seems  allied  to 
DowN-DiNiTEB,  which  Me. 

OsKXN,  an  oxgang  of  land — varying  in  quantity  in  different 
townships,  according  to  the  extent  of  ground,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Qxgangs  contained  in  the  respective  aggregates.  In 
our  old  laws  it  meant  as  much  as  an  ox-team  eould  plough 
in  a  year. 

Otheroaits,  Othekgates,  otherwise,  different.  Goth,  odrth- 
gatcts. 

"  If  Sir  Toby  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  yon 
otherffoUt  than  he  ^d."SKak,,— Twelfth  NighL 

Othis-sum,  some  others. 

"  For  CRim  wald  haiff  the  Balleoll  king 
For  he  wes  cummyn  off  the  ofispryng 
Of  hyr  that  eldyst  syster  was. 
And  othir  turn  nyt  ^  that  casa."— 27^  Bruoe. 

OuMEB,  the  shade.    Fr.  cnJbre.    Lat.  wai^a. 

OusEN,  or  OwsEN,  oxen.    Mce.-Got.  auhsM.    Sc.  oium, 

**  He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  ouun  and  kine. 
And  ae  bonie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine.'*— Bunw. 

OuT-BT,  a  short  way  from  home,  not  far  distant. 

OuTCAT,  a  sale  by  public  auction.  The  old  Roman  way  of 
selling  by  auction,  was  by  setting  up  a  spear,  frt>m  whence 
the  phrase,  sttb  hodta  vendere. 

Out-fall,  a  quarrel,  a  misunderstanding — a  fdmng-out* 
Swed.  fOfally  a  hostile  excursion. 

OuxncG,  an  airing,  going  from  home.  Swed.  uttaegy  an  expe- 
dition abroad.    The  word  is  also  used  for  an  entertainment 
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or  sapper  given  by  an  apprentice  to  his  Bhopmatea,  on  the 
expiration  of  his  servitude  ;  called  likewise  a/cy. 
Outlay,  expenditure.    Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to  Swed.  uUaggay 
to  expend  ;  whence  uilaffay  tax  ;  uUoffor,  expenditure. 
This  word  snrely  onght  to  be  in  our  National  Dictionaiy. 
OTTTLEB^an  animal  not  housed — an  cutUer,     As  applied  to 

persons,  outlier  is  classical. 
OunuKS,  a  term  used  by  shepherds  to  signify  a  free  passage 
for  sheep  from  inclosed  pastures  into  open  grounds  or  com- 
mon lands.  Sax.  ut-rceeany  extendere.  Dr.  Willan  thinks 
that,  in  writing  the  word  out-track,  we  should  perhaps  ex- 
hibit the  right  mode  of  spelling,  as  well  as  the  derivation 
of  it,  but  he  is  clearly  wrong ;  to  rake  or  rake  out  is  a  verb 
in  common  nse. 

'*  I  have  now  in  Loug^-liyen  been 
The  most  part  of  these  years  three, 
Tett  hare  I  never  had  no  out-rake, 
Ne  no  good  games  that  I  cold  see." 

BaUotd  €f  Nfnihufmberkmd  betrayed  by  Doufflat, 

OuTRAKB,  the  inclosure  surrounding  a  pigaree. 

OuTSHOT,  a  projection  of  the  upper  stories  of  an  old  house. 
There  used  to  be  several  of  these  outshots  in  Newcastle, 
though  few  now  remain.  Swed.  utskiutande, — Outshot- 
wiNDOW,  a  bow,  or  projecting  window.    See  Shot- window. 

OuTWALE,  refuse— that  which  is  waled  out,  or  rejected.  See 
Wale.    Isl.  utvel,  eligere,  seems  cognate. 

Owe,  to  belong  to— to  own.  "  Whose  owe  that  1" — ^to  whom 
does  it  belong  ?    Who  does  own  it  ? 

"  Quanne  that  was  sworn  on  this  wise 
The  king  dede  the  mayden  arise 
And  the  erl  hire  betancte 
And  al  the  lond  he  ever  atoete/'—Havelok^ 

"  But  I  no  longer  can  give  way 
To  hope  which  doth  so  little  pay ; 
And  yet  I  dare  no  freedom  owe, 
Whilst  you  are  kind  though  but  in  shew.** 

Sidney  Oodolphin, 

OwEB,  over.     **  Ower  little." — Ower,  too.    "  Ower  large." — 

OwER-TANE,  overtaken.      Also,  as  applied  to  situation. 
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npper,  higher. — Out-oweb,  across,  beyond,  or,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  hill. — Oweb-by,  over  the  way. — Owebfobnenst, 
opposite  to. — OwEB-GBEET,  too  familiar;  generally  in  a 
bad  sense.-r— 2>Mr.  and  North, 

**  And  thai  that  folowit  thaim  has  slane 
Sum  of  thaim  that  thai  haf  QurUme,**—Thi6  Bntee.  ' 

OwEB-iT,  Oteb-it,  v,  to  recovor  from  an  illness.     **  Poor 

thing,  Fm  sadly  afraid  she'll  never  awer  it" 
OwEB-MAN,  an  overseer. 

OwEBMicKLE,  OvEBMiCKLE,  ovor  much.    Sax.  ofer-miceL 
OwEBWELT,  applied  to  a  sheep  incapable  of  rising  from  its 

snpine  state. —  York.      It  seems  synonymous  with  Au- 

WABDS  ;  which  see, 
OwEBWOBD,  a  word  frequently  repeated  in  discourse;  the 

burthen  of  a  tale. 
OwsE,  any  thing  ;   the  contrary  to  Nowse.      ^^  Owse  or 


nowse." 


OwT,  Ought,  any  thing.     Sax.  owhity  aliquid,  quicquid. 

OwTHEB,  either.    An  old  word.    "  Otother  of  us." 

Ox-ETK,  the  greater  titmouse.    Parw  major, — Linnaeus. 

OxLiP,  the  greater  cowslip ;  one  of  the  earliest  flowers  of 
spring.  Primula  elatior.  Sax.  oxan-alippa.  In  the  Mid- 
summer's Night's  Dream,  the  place  of  Titania's  repose  is 

**  A  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ooMpa  and  the  nodding  violet  grows." 

OxTAB,  OxTEB,  the  anu-hole  or  pit.  Sax.  oa^n,  Pegge, 
however,  thinks  it  should  perhaps  be  written  HociLBTEBy 
quasi  the  hock  of  the  arm,  or  the  lesser  hock, 

Ote,  a  grandchild.  V,  Jamieson,  oe;  Gael.  Diet,  oige;  and 
Brand's  Pop.  Ant.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  230.   ' 

Otstebs.  Ee-shee-ke-le-kaul-eb-oystebs,  the  famous  cry 
of  the  elder  oyster-wenches,  in  Newcastle ;  but  now  rarely 

.  carried  to  this  musical  extent.  Bewick  has  figured  two  of 
these  dames  in  a  tail-piece  to  his  Land  Birds,  edit.  1821, 
p.  20. 
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P. 

PAAPy  a  pftp9  a  teat ;  alflo  a  prajeetioii  from  the  roof  of  a 

house. 
Pack,  s,  the  portable  warehouse  of  a  pedlar.    '^  Perish  the 

Paxiky*  was  a  well-known  chaiacter  in  Newcastle,  a  few 

years  ago. 
Pack,  «.  to  go  in  company  with,  to  congregate  for  an  eyil 

purpose.     Both  Pope  and  Stevens  have  mistaken  the 

meaning  of  the  word. 
Pack,  tame,  docile.    "  That  colt  is  very  jkks*." — Dwrh» 
PACKiNGhPENNT-DAY,  the  last  of  the  fair ;  when  all  the  cheap 

bargains  are  to  be  had. — Netoc, 
Packman,  a  pedlar — ^a  man  who  carries  a  pack  on  his  back. 

Many  persons  in  Newcastle,  now  enjoying  ctium  cum  diffni- 

tatCy  are  lineally  descended  from  pachmen-^ot  whose  coun- 
try we  know  nothing — ^through  no  very  remote  genealogy.. 

Many  of  the  Scots  pedlars,  too,  have  arrived  at  the  highest 

civic  honours. 
Paddick,  or  Paddock,  a  frog.    Never  applied  to  a  toad; 

though  the  etymology  favours  that  meaning.    Sax.  pad* 

Swed.  pada,    Dut.  paddcy  a  toad. 

"  PadAoekest  todes,  and  water-mftkefl." 

Chapman— CcBsw  and  Pompey, 

**  As  ask,  or  eddyre,  tade,  atpade.** 

WyWUnonit  CrcnykfL 

Paddock,  a  small  field  arpoMrk  adjoming  to,  or  sarrouading  a 
house.  Sax.  pearroCj  pearruc*  In  Westmorland,  parrucky 
evidently  the  proper  word,  is  a  common  name  for  an  inelo- 
sure  near  a  farm  house.  So  in  Northumberland,  parrick 
is  still  used  for  a  place  made  with  rails  and  straw,  to  shel- 
ter lambs  in  bad  weather. 

Paddock-stool,  or  Paddock-stuil,  a  fungus  often  mistaken 
for  a  mushroom.  Tout,  padden-stoel,  boletus.  It  is  also 
frequently  called  a  toad-stool. 

Pad-the-hoof,  to  walk— to|MK^  or  travel  on  foot. 
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Pabfling,  flillj,  trifling,  loitering.    ^-  A  paffiing  fallow." 
pAiK,  to  beat,  to  chastise.    Germ,  pauken* — Paiks,  a  beat< 
ing,  a  drubbing,  a  chastisement.     V,  Jam.  and  Psa  infra. 

"  He  tnxnlt  muI  gatf  Ui««i  bay<Ji  thtir  paHeit," 

Chritt  Kirk  on  the  Green. 

Painches,  the  common  name  for  tripe.  From  paunch, — 
Paingh-wife,  a  tripe  woman. — Newc. 

PAiTBXGHy  a  partridge.  Welsh,  pertris.  There  is  an  act  of 
Q^ieen  Mary  in  Skene's  Collection,  ^'anentis  stealing 
balkeS}  howndes,  pertriches,  dukes,"  &c. 

Palus,  the  flowers  or  buds  of  the  sallow,  one  of  the  wiHow 
tribe.    See  Sauob. 

PammsA)  the  same  as  Poohbb  ;  which  9ee. 

Paltbblst,  a  common  vulgar  pronunciation  of  paUry. 

Pan,  to  match,  to  agree,  to  assimilate.  Dr.  Willan  seems  to 
think  that  this  word  must  be  borrowed  from  eooheiy  .----the 
author  of  the  Crav.  Gloss,  from  Sax.  j^in,  a  piece  of  doth 
inserted  or  agreeing  with  another.  But  see  Todd's  John. 
pan;  and  Kennett's  Gloss,  impanalere.  In  Hallamshire, 
to  pem  to,  is  to  apply  closely. 

Pancake-Tuesdat  ;  Shrove  Tuesday ;  on  which  day  it  is  a 

general  custom  in  the  North  to  have  pancakes  served  np. 

The  turning  of  them  in  the  pan  is  observed  as  a  feat  of 

dexterity  and  skill.    Formerly,  in  Newcastle,  the  great 

bell  of  St.  Nicholas'  church  was  tolled  at  twelve  o'clock  at 

noon ;  when  the  shops  and  offices  were  immediately  closed, 

and  a  little  carnival  ensued  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 

which  is  still  a  sort  of  holiday  for  children,  apprentices, 

and  servants.    Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  who  wrote  in  the 

beginning  of  the  I7th  century,  gives  us  a  singular  account 

of  the  ptmcake-bell : — 

"  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  whose  entranee  in  the  mondng  all  the  whole 
kingdom  is  unqnlet,  bnt  by  that  time  the  docke  strikes  eleven, 
which  (by  the  help  of  a  knavish  sexton)  is  commonly  before  nine, 
then  there  is  a  bell  rang,  etkHedpaneake-bdlt  the  sonnd  whereof 
makes  thousands  of  people  distracted  and  forgetful  either  of 
manners  or  hnmanity,"—- F^oriiw,  p,  116. 
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Pang,  to  fill,  to  stuff.  Tuet.  bcmghen,  premere. — Pano-puix, 
or  Bang-full  (p  and  b  being  often  interchanged),  crammed 
with  food. 

Pant,  a  public  fountain.  In  Newcastle  there  are  several. 
The  water  issues  fixim  a  spout  into  a  basin,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  more  elegant  fountains  in  continental 
towns.  According  to  Skinner,  pond  was  anciently  pro- 
nounced pandy  which  may  with  great  probability  be  derived 
from  Sax.  pyndofiy  to  inclose  or  shut  up,  and  which  might 
easily  get  changed  to  pant.  See  a  representation  of  a 
North  country  pant,  in  Bewick's  ^sop,  p.  334.  See  also 
Penny  Magazine  for  1836,  p.  404.  In  the  market  place  at 
Durham  is  a  pant  built  of  stone,  on  an  octangular  plan, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Neptune.  It  is  said  that  the 
water  was  first  conveyed  to  this  place  in  1451. 

Pap  of  the  Hass,  the  uvula.    See  Hause. 

Pannage,  the  feeding  of  swine  upon  acorns  and  mast  in  a 
wood,  or  money  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  wood  for  permis- 
sion so  to  do. 

Parage,  kindred  rank,  high  lineage.    Old  Fr. 

Parcy-and,  or  And-paecy,  the  sign  or  contraction  8^,  It  is 
and  per  se;  that  is,  expressed  by  itself  in  one  character. 
In  the  old  dames'  schools  the  children  used  to  make  it  a 
twenty-seventh  letter — "  a?,  y,  z,  and  potrcy,'* 

Pabfit,  perfect,  entire.     Fr.  parfaU 

"  He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde 
In  all  his  lif ,  unto  no  manerc  wight. 
He  was  a  Yenjparfit  gentil  knight." 

C^UMcoTf—The  Proloffue, 

Parpitly,  perfectly. 

'*  He  spoke  to  hem  that  wold  live  parflUy.'* 

C/ut%ioer,—The  Wife  qf  BoXMi  Prologue, 

Parget,  to  plaster  chimnies  with  a  mixture  of  cow-dung, 
&c. ;  formerly  the  common  term  for  plastering  the  roo&  of 
rooms.  F.  Nares.  Paigiter  still  remains  a  surname  in 
the  midland  counties. 
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Fablish,  perilous,  dangerous,  wonderful — also  acute,  clever, 

shrewd.    Parlous  is  an  old  word ;  still  in  use. 

"  A  parlous  boy  I— go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd." 

8hak.—King  Richard  III. 

Part,  some.    "  He  has  part  money." 

Parrished,  perishedy  starved,  much  affected  by  cold. — ^Par- 

RiSHMENT,  a  state  of  starvation.     ^^  A  parrishfnefU  o'  cattd** 
Pass,  or  Paze,  i;.  to  raise,  to  Hft  up,  to  break  or  open  with 

violence.    Fr.  peser^  to  weigh. — ^Pase,  or  Paze,  s.  a  lever. 

— See  Prize. 
Pash,  v.  to  bruise,  to  crush,  to  dash  in  pieces.     Su.-Got. 

basa.    This  old  word  occurs  in  a  sublime  passage  in  the 

first  of  our  English  satirists — 

"  Deeth  cam  dreyynge  after, 
And  al  to  dxuste  patahed 
Kynges  and  knyghtes, 
Knyaers  and  popes : 
Lezed  annd  lewede. 
He  leete  no  man  stonde 
That  he  hitte  evene 
That  eyere  stired  after."— Peir«  PUnoman. 

Pash,  «.  any  thing  decayed.  Properly,  rotten  straw.  ^'  As 
rotten  aspashJ^ 

Pash,  a  heavy  fiEdl  of  rain  or  snow.    Dut.  plasy  puddle ! 

Paste-eoos,  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  dyed  or  stained  various 
colours — given  to  children  about  the  time  of  Easter ;  an- 
ciently called />a«cA,  from  Sax.  pasche.  The  custom  of  pre- 
senting eggs  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  pervaded  various  nations.  Su.-Got.  plisk-egg,  V. 
Ihre,  vo.  egg,  Dan.  paaske-cegy  coloured  eggs.  Much  cu- 
rious matter  relative  to  this  subject  is  collected  in  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.,  Vol.  I.,  Easter-eggs, 

Paste-ego-dat,  the  common  appellation  of  Easter  Sunday. 

Pate,  a  Northern  name  for  a  brock  or  badger.     V,  Ray. 

Paukt,  saucy,  squeamish,  scrupulously  nice— also  proud,  in- 
solent, cunning,  artftd.     Q,  Sax.  pcecan,  mentiri. 

Paul,  or  Pall,  to  puzzle,  to  put  to  a  stand.  Perhaps  from 
appal. 
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pAUTy  V,  to  walk  heavily,  or  in  an  awkward  clnnnj  maimet', 
to  paw,  to  kick. — Faut,  s,  a  stroke  on  the  ground  with  the 
foot.    Tent,  pad,  planta  pedis. 

Paut,  8,  the  foot — ^particularly  a  large,  clumsy  one. 

Pat,  to  beat,  to  drub.  *'  The  rascal  payt  his  wife.''  Welsh, 
pteyaWf  to  beat,  to  batter.    Pats,  a  beating,  a  drubbing. 

"  And  he  tauld  h«w  a  earle  him  maid 
With  a  dab  sio  UXLovo[ipay,**—The  Bruee. 

"  Two,  I  am  sue,  I  hare  paid." 

Shak.,—Flr§t  Part  oS  Kimg  Mftmrp  IT. 

Fea-jackbt,  a  loose  rough  jacket,  or  short  covering,  with 
conical  buttons  of  a  small  size,  termed  pea-bnttoiia ;  much 
used  in  severe  weather  by  mariners,  and  by  watermen  on 
the  Tyne.  It  was  formerly  the  hoUdoj^  outer-dress  of  the 
keelmen. 

PsAS-STBAw,  a  rustic  love  charm.  A  Ctmibrian  girl,  when 
her  lover  proves  unfaithful  to  her,  is,  by  way  of  consola- 
tion, rutbed  ini^  pechstrtno  by  the  neighbouring  lads ;  and 
when  a  Cumbrian  youth  loses  his  sweetheart,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  a  rival,  the  same  sort  of  eomfiMt  is  administ^ed 
to  him  by  the  lasses  of  the  village. — Nmt^  m  Andermm*s 
BaUads. 

Pbas-straw,  the  final  dance  at  a  rus^  pAity;  Bomethii^ 
similar  to  the  ancient  tmhion  demoe  at  weddings. 

Pba-swad,  a  peascod.  So^pechswah^  or  sweMp,  See  Swad. 
Cray  describes  a  rustic  method  of  love  divination  with 
peascods. 

Pbddbr,  Pbthbb,  Pbthub,  a  pedlar — (by  the  courtesy  of 
Scotiand)  a  ttavelling  merchant  on  foot— he  that  jMcRJefA. 
See  Tooke  on  pcsth,    Fr.  pied  aUer^  to  go  on  foot. 

Pbb,  to  squint,  to  spy  with  one  tyt.  There  is  a  ludicrous 
anecdote  of  ^  Peed  Dalton  of  Shap,"  in  Nicolson  and 
Bum's  Hist,  of  West,  and  Cnmb.  Vol.  I.,  p.  ^37. 

Pbb-dbb,  a  young  lad  in  a  keely  who  has  the  ehaige  <tf  the 
rudder.  In  other  respects,  something  similar  to  iiie  eaMa- 
boy  of  a  ship.    Gr,  wamm*,  has  been  communicated  to  "the 
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author  as  the  derivation ;  and  Fr.  petity  has  heen  suggested 
as  allied.    But  there  is  an  old  French  word  pedisse^fscy 
defined  hj  Roquefort,   ^^  valet,  laquais  qui  va  k  pied," 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  etymon.    Cole  has 
pedee,  a  (commander's)  foot  boy.    The  boys  who  walk  by 
the  side  oi  the  High  Sheriff's  carriage,  during  the  assizes, 
are  properly  pee-dees, 
Pbsl,  or  FsBii-HOt78£,  a  f&rtalice,  almost  peculiar  to  the  Bor- 
ders*   Sax.  p^  moles.    Lat.  jMfo,  pelum^  a  pile  or  fortress. 
The  incessant  warfiure,  which  prevailed  till  a  recent  period, 
rendered  it  necessaiy  for  persons  in  every  rank  «f  life  to  take 
measures,  by  means  of  these  Peel-houses^  for  th^  security. 
These  petty  fortresBes  nsoally  ccmsisted  of  a  square  tower, 
of  two  or  three  stories,  with  walls  of  great  thickness  ;  the 
chamber  on  the  ground  floor  vaulted  with  stone,  and  the 
entrance  thoroughly  barricaded  with  an  iron  grated  door, 
wail  used  to  seoure  the  cattle  at  night,  while  the  family  oc- 
cupied the  ill-lighted  apartments  above,  the  ascent  to  which 
was  by  an  exterior  stone  stair,  where  they  were  often  obli- 
ged to  shut  themselves  up  for  days  together.    The  late  pe- 
riod at  which  some  of  these  Peel-houses  were  built,  indicates 
the  slow  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement  among 
the  Border  clans,  with  which  the  country  was  infested. 
— These  marauders,  composed  principally  of  the  outlaws 
of  both  nations ;  and  inhabiting  the  fEwtnesses  of  bogs  and 
mountains,  they  sallied  out  and  plundered  in  all  directions. 
These  strongholds,  of  various  sizes,  from  the  single  room 
below   and   one  above,  to  the  square  and  massy  tower 
possessing  aH  the  character  of  a  castle,  except  its  inner 
court,  were  not  confined  to  mere  lay  proprietors.    In  a 
list  of  Nordiumberland  fortresses,  taken  during  the  minority 
of  King  Henry  VI.,  several  fortified  parsonages  are  enu- 
merated among  the  fortaUday  or  lowest  order  of  castalets. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  North  to  use  the 
church  towers  for  defensive  purposes,  and  relics  of  old  ar- 
moor  are  yet  preserved  in  some  of  them.    After  the 
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union  of  the  Crowiu,  manj  of  thew  Peels  liftd  modem 
manuoiia  added  to  them,  and  the  old  towen  were  grada- 
kll7  Boffered  to  taH  into  decay. 

"  Inridloiu  rart  comde*  the  bloodj  itcel; 
Dark  tad  dimuntled  lies  each  uulaatjwf,' 
A&r.Attwillgbtgn;,  tJie  psannta  almii, 
The  dome  aeennt,  where  deedi  of  blood  van  dona.' 

Peeb,  properly,  aignify  GotUc  gtrong-holds,  the  defencee  of 
which  are  of  earth  mixed  with  timbw,  strengthened  witli 
pile$  OTptHitadtt,  rach  a«  were  common  on  the  Contiiieitt 
at  a  very  early  period.  They  are  described  by  Cnaar  aa 
the  fortreBaea  of  the  Britona.  Robert  de  Broirne  tells  m 
that  Bichord  eonBtmcted  one  in  Ms  wara  against  the 
Saladin — 


"  AiidatLfllikowwMttaenapeli 
MeklU  and  staik,  and  itoS^  wale 
With  iDglls  men,''— IV  Bract. 

Chancer  nsea  the  word  to  describe  the  Palace  or  "  Honso 

of  Fame." 

"  Bat  Lord  I  w>  bSie  it  va*  to  aheve. 
For  IC  ma  all  with  golds  badewe'j 
Bnt  In  I  Kent,  and  that  anone 
Thete  met  I  erjlng  many  one 
'  A  largei,  largea,  hold  Dp  veil, 
Ood  a.n  the  Lad;  of  thiapia, 
Om  owne  gentlU  LadieFams.'"— Beat  111 ,  L  220. 

Pbelxbs,  two  or  more  pToposals  for  a  farm,  contract,  &c., 

being  alike,  are  peelers. 
Pbmjno,  a  paring.    "  An  apple  peeling' — "  A  potato  perf- 

ing." 
Vsxsatsa,  uttering  feeble,  frequent,  and  somewhat  peevish 

complwnts.     "  A  peenffinff  bairn" — a  whining,  firetAil  child. 

Teat,  fynighea,  affligere. 
WIT,  Pebz-webf,  the  lapwing,  or  bastard  plover;  so 
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called  firom  the  well-known  unremitting  qaernlouB  cry  of 
the  bird.  Trinffa  vanelhu.  Lin»  Tent,  pieunt.  The 
common  people  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  believe 
that  at  one  period  the  cushaty  or  ringdoye,  laid  its  eggs 
upon  the  groond,  and  that  the  peewit  ^  eon^a  made  its 
nest  on  high.  They  farther  believe  that  an  amicable  ex- 
change took  place  between  the  two  birds,  and  that  at  the 
present  day  they  respectively  sing  oat  their  feelings  apon 
the  subject.  A  local  rhyme  will  have  it  that  the  pee-Wit 
sings, 

"  Fee-wit,  pee-wit, 
I  coup'd  my  nest  and  I  rue  it»" 

The  cushat's  note  implies, 

"  Coo,  coo,  come  now, 
LitUe  lad  with  thy  gad. 
Come  not  thou." 

Peb-wit-land,  cold,  wet,  bad  land,  which  the  pee-wit  gener- 
ally haunts. 

Pbff,  to  cough  short  and  fScuntly;  as  sheep.  Grose.  See 
Peioh. 

Peg,  9.  to  beat  with  sharp  knuckles.  Isl.  piaka^  tundere.— 
Peg,  8,  a  blow  or  thump.  Peg  is  also  used  for  a  tooth  ; 
particularly  applied  to  little  children.  There  is  a  peg-top 
(a  toy  used  by  boys)  that  spins  on  a  foot  resembling  a 
tooth. 

Peg,  to  work.  **  He  pegged  hard  at  it,"  is  a  common  say- 
ing. 

Peg,  a  diminutive  of  Margaret :  properly  a  little  girl.  Sax, 
piga.    Dan.  pige,    Swed.  piga, 

Pbigh,  to  pant,  to  draw  the  breath  short  as  in  an  asthma. 
Isl.  pua^  aspirare.    Swed.  pickay  to  pant. 

Pelch,  weak,  fScunt,  indisposed,  exhausted. 

Pen,  the  old,  though  now  vulgar,  name  for  a  feather.  Old 
Fr.  penn% 

Ihsxnxivay  putting  down  stones  in  order.  An  old  word  still 
in  use. 
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pBNKTHiTAiiSy  ft  stofie  qooit  with  which  children  play. 

PEiLiTHy  the  andenty  and  still  the  Yvlgar,  name  of  Penrith. 

Pbbkt,  a  hea^y  shower  of  rain — a  pour  or  stream. 

Pbt,  a  domesticated  lamb-— a  spoiled,  pampered  child- 
fondling  designation  for  a  female  fayourite.    Several  of  our 
old  play  writers  nee  peai,  in  the  latter  sense. 

PiTBB-WAOOTy  the  Northern  name  for  a  Harieqoia  toy, 

Pbtb,  a  road  op  a  steep  hill.  Sax.  pcetky  semita,  callis.  Se- 
veral places  in  Northnmberland  and  Durham  have  this 
appellation. 

"  Bot  betnixt  thaim  and  it  thar  muni 
A  cnggy  Ina,  fltrekyt  weill  lang 
And  a  gretpeth  np  for  to  fuig."— 2%«  Bruo$, 

Peust,  snug,  comfortable,  in  easy  circnmstances.    Sc.  ptnst. 
Phrase,  wonder.    **  What  need  ye  make  sic  a  phrase  about 

itr 

PiANET,  Ptanot,  Py*net,  a  magpie,  Welsh,  pioden.  In  the 
rostic  creed  the  magpie  is  considered  a  bird  of  bad  or  good 
omen  ;  and  various  events  are  predicted  from  the  numbers 
seen  together.  Two,  say  the  common  people  in  Durham, 
foretell  good  luck  ;  three  marriage ;  and  four  death  I  In 
Northumberiand  the  following  popular  rhyme  is  repeated 
oonceming  the  character  of  the  omen  : 

"  One  is  sorrow,  two  mirth. 
Three  a  wedding,  fonr  a  birth." 

Pick,  v.  to  pitch,  to  throw.  Su.-Got.  pkkay  minutis  ictibus 
tundere. 

-— — "  I'd  make  a  quarry 

With  thonaandB  of  these  quartered  slaves,  as  high 

As  I  eould  pUk  my  lanoe."— STkoJk.,— I^StMioJonuf. 

Pick,  a.   pitch.      Sax.  pk,     Dut.  pih.     **  P^H^,   pix.'* 

Prompt.  Parv.    From  an  old  entry  in  Darlington  parish 

books,  it  appears  that  ^^  Bess  Johnson  used  a  pound  o{pick 

in  effecting  a  cure  of  Ann  Spence's  scald  head.** 

«(  And  pyk  and  ter  als  haiff  thai  tane. 
And  lynt,  and  herdis,  and  brynstane."— 37^  Brnee. 
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Pice,  the  best,  the  choice.     Belg.  pu^k^  choice. 

PiOKATREE,  the  woodpecker.  This  sprightly  bird  is  remark- 
able for  its  canons  dwelling,  picked  in  the  solid  tree,  with 
the  most  consummate  art. 

"  Their  hard  tongne,  armed  with  solid,  corneous  papillse,  is  a  very 
proper  weapon  for  seizing  the  inseets,  and  more  especially  the 
soft  larysQ  which  these  birds  seek  under  the  bark.  .  .  .  The 
woodpeckers  are  continually  occupied  in  hollowing  trees ;  into 
the  holes  of  these  they  retire  during  the  night,  and  also  when 
they  lay  their  eggs,  which  the  female  deposits  there  without  any 
nest.**— (?M«ier. 

Pick-fork,  a  hay-fork  with  two  prongs — a  piCch-fork, 
Fickle,  a  small  quantity,  a  little.    Ital.  piccolo, 

"  O  gin  my  love  were  a  piehle  of  wheat, 
And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee." 

Border  Minstrelsy, 

Pick-night,  dismal — as  dark  as  pick,  or  pitch. 

«  Then  aw  met  yor  Ben,  an'  we  were  like  to  fight ; 
An'  when  we  cam  to  Sandgate  it  wtks  pU^-nlgM/* 

SonQt-^Mau)  (kmny  Hinny, 

Shakspeare  and  later  writers  nse  pitchy,  in  the  same  sense. 

Picks,  an  ancient  term,  still  in  use  among  the  vulgar,  for  the 
suit  of  diamonds  at  cards.  Grose  erroneously  says  spades  ; 
which,  I  believe,  is  the  case  in  Scotland.  Brand  pretends 
to  seek  a  derivation  in  the  resemblance  which  the  diamond 
bears  to  a  nM-pick,  As/nsils  are  sometimes  called  in  He- 
raldry. But  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  adoption  of  the 
French  pique,  V,  Minsheu^s  Guide  into  Tongues,  Art. 
Diomwnd  or  Picke  at  Cards,  Mr.  Taylor  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  from  being  of  the  form  of  the  pyx,  or  pix, — ^the  box  in 
which  the  sacred  wafer  was  kept.  Mr.  Hunter  informs 
me,  that  when  the  people  have  burnt  their  shins  by  sitting 
before  a  hot  fire,  they  will  say  "  my  legs  are  all  oyer  picks 
and  hearts;^*  that  is  red  blotches. 

Piece,  a  little  while.    "  Stay  a  piece  J*    Ital.  peezo. 

PiPLE,  to  filch,  to  steal — ^to  pilfer;  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Pioeon's-feathebs.     It  is  a  matter  of  very  general  belief, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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that  if  there  be  pigeon's  feathers  in  a  bed  on  which  a  dying 
person  lies,  the  struggle  of  the  departing  spirit  in  liberating 
itself  firom  its  tenement  of  clay,  is  painfnllj  protracted  ; 
and  that  such  a  person  cannot  die  in  snoh  a  bed,  bat  must 
be  lifted  oat  before  the  troubled  spirit  can  obtain  its  re- 
lease. 

PiGOERT,  a  pig-sty.    See  Outrake  ;  2d  sense. 

PioaiN,  a  small  wooden  cylindrical  vessel,  made  with  staves 
and  boond  with  hoops  like  a  pail.  In  common  nse  on  the 
borders  of  Northumberland. 

Pike,  v.  to  select,  to  chose,  to  pici»    From  Dxtt,  piden. 

Pike,  s,  the  top  or  apex  of  a  conical  hill  or  eminence ;  snoh 
as  Pontop-pike,  in  the  county  of  Durham  ;  Glanton-pike 
Northumberland.    Sax./>eac.    Ft.  pic,    Sp./>tco. 

Pike,  s.  a  large  cock  or  pile  of  hay.    See  Hay-making. 

Pikelet,  a  small  round  light  cake — a  sort  of  muffin. 

Pilch,  a  piece  of  flannel  fastened  to  an  in&nt's  under-clotheg, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  wet  off  the  nurse.  It  was 
anciently  a  dress  or  mantle  made  of  skins.    Sax.  pylehe. 

Pilgrimage  op  Grace,  the  great  northern  Insurrection  or 
Rebellion,  which  resulted  from  discontent  at  the  suppres- 
non  of  the  monasteries,  and  which  became  so  formidable  in 
England. 

Pillars,  the  rectangular  masses  of  coal  between  the  ^^boards.'* 
When  the  whole  extent  of  the  mine  has  been  regularly- 
excavated  by  *^  boards"  and  ^^  walls,"  the  pillars  are  also  re- 
moved, beginning  at  the  extremity  of  the  mine. 

Pillow-bere,  a,  a  pillow  case. 

*'  But  of  his  craft,  firoiii  Berwieke  onto  Ware 
Ne  was  there  Bwiche  an  other  pardonere 
For  in  his  male  he  hadde  a  pUweben, 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  onre  ladies  veiL" 

CTkittCM*,— Pardonere't  Prologue, 

PiN-coDD,  or  Prin-codd,  a  pin-cushion.    Sc.  preen-eod. 
Pinch-gut,  a  penurious  person — a  covetous,  miserable  wretch, 
quasi  pinched. 
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Find,  to  impound,  or  put  into  the  pinfold. 

PiNaiNO,  complaining,  whining,  as  from  cold  or  hunger. 

Pinole,  to  work  assiduously  but  inefficiently — ^to  labour  unti^ 
you  are  almost  blind.  Germ,  peiniffen,  to  pain,  to  harass. 
**  Pingle  in  yur  awn  poke  neuk."  That  is,  help  yourself 
sparingly  out  of  your  own  meanis. 

Pink,  v.  to  look  sly  at — ^to  look  with  the  eye  half  open. 

Pink,  a.  small. — Pinky,  very  small.  Dut.  pini^, — Pinky- 
wiNKY,  the  smallest  imaginable.  **  You're  all  pinfy-winfyy 
and  ready  for  ndfby** — ^said  to  children  who  sit  up  until 
they  are  half  asleep.  N^  is  a  pure  word  for  bill,  and  the 
figure  is  a  bird  putting  its  head  under  its  wing. 

PiN-FANNiEBLY-FELLOw,  a  miserable,  coyetous,  suspicious 
fellow,  one  who  pins  up  or  fastens  his  panniers  and  baskets. 
Grose. 

PiPBB,  a  minstrel.  North,  Sax.  pipere.  The  noble  house 
of  Percy  still  retains  pipers  in  its  service.  They  wear, 
on  the  right  arm,  a  silver  crescent,  granted  as  a  badge  of 
cognizance  to  the  fiunily,  for  having  taken  the  Turkish 
standard,  in  a  warlike  expedition  against  the  Saracens,  in 
the  Holy  Land.  The  pipers  attend  the  court  leet  and  foirs 
held  for  the  Lord  : — and  pay  suit  and  service  at  Alnwick 
Castle.  Their  instrument  is  the  ancient  Northumbrian 
bag-pipe,  different  in  form  and  execution  from  the  Scotch ; 
it  being  much  smaller,  and  blown,  not  with  the  breath, 
but  by  a  pair  of  bellows  fixed  under  the  left  arm.  The 
music  possesses  all  the  wild  and  spirited  characteristics  of 
the  Highland  pibroch,  without  its  heavy  drone. 

PiPBSTOFPSL,  a  fragment  of  the  shank  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 
G«rm.  8tcpsely  a  bung  or  stopper.    Sc.  pipe-Btapple* 

PiBN,  a  quill  or  reed  on  which  yam  is  wound. 

Pitman,  a  collier — a  man  who  works  in  a  coal  pU.  The  pit- 
men are  a  distinct  class  in  society,  almost  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  agricultural  part  of  the  community.  They 
principally  reside  within  a  few  miles  of  the  rivers  Tyne 
and  Wear,  chiefly  in  long  rows  of  one-storied  houses, 
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called  pit-rows,  in  the  vioinitj  of  the  mines.  They  com- 
mence their  laborious  calling  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  and  have  been  accustomed  for  generations  to  marry 
with  their  own  race  ;  the  sons  regularly  following  the  oc- 
cupations of  their  sires. 

Pitman's-pink,  a  name  given  to  the  single  pink,  which  is 
a  great  fayourite  among  the  pitmen,  who,  in  general,  pay 
much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 

PiTTEB-PATTEB,  to  beat  inccssautly,  like  a  heavy  fcJl  of  rain. 

PiTTT-PATTT,  palpitation,  a  quick  movement  of  the  heart. 

Planet,  pro  climate— also,  in  the  sense  of  partially ;  as  ^^  the 
rain  falls  in  planets*' 

Plash,  v.  to  splash.  Su.-Got.  plasia. — ^Plash,  a,  a  heavy 
&11  or  severe  shower  of  rain.  Germ.  plfOzregen.  Dut. 
plasregm. 

Plat,  clear,  plain. 

"  My  will  is  thia  totpUU  eonelusion 
Withouten  any  replication. 
That  eTorioh  of  you  shal  gon  wher  him  leste  !*' 

ChaMeeT,—Th6  KnighWt  Tale. 

Plat,  is  used  in  the  North  as  a  reflective  verb. — ^  He  has 
been  playing  hissel." 

Pleach,  to  bind  a  hedge,  to  interweave  branches  of  trees  to- 
gether.   Fr.  plesser,     V.  Cotgrave. 

Plean,  to  complain.    An  old  word  ;  from  Fr.  plainer. 

Plean,  or  Pleany-pye,  a  tell-tale,  or  prating  gossip.  Pleig- 
nen  occurs  in  Gower. 

Plenish,  to  furnish  a  house,  to  stock  a  farm.  Old  Fr.plenir, 
to  replenish. — Plenishing,  household  furniture.— Plenish- 
ing-wain, the  wain  or  waggon  laden  with  furniture  belong- 
ing to  a  bride. 

Plett,  to  fold,  to  twist  or  plait.  Su.-Got.  pUUa^  nectere,  con- 
nectere. 

Pletts,  folds,  plaits.  ^^I  must  put  my  mouth  into  small 
pletts  when  I  go  there ;"  meaning,  I  must  be  circumspect 
in  my  behaviour. 
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Plie,  a  fold,  or  wrapping.    "  Twee  plie,  three  plie."    Two 
fold,  or  doable  ;  tliree  fold,  Sec. 

**  Thorowe  ryche  male  and  myne-ye-ple 
Many  steme  the  stroke  done  streight 
Many  a  freyke,  that  was  ful  ire 
Thar  undar  fool  dyd  lyght." 

(M  BaUad  of  Chevy  Chaee. 

Plodoe,  to  wade  tlirongh  water,  to  plnnge.    Dut.  phegen. 
Flooky,  Plookt-faced,  pimpled.    Gael,  plucany  a  pimple. 

"  Plooky,  plooky,  are  your  cheeks, 
Andplooky  is  your  chin.'* 

B(!tUad,-~Bir  HughU  Blond. 

Flote,  to  pluck  feathers ;  metaphorically  to  chide  vehemently. 
**  How  she  ploies  him."    Tout,  platen, 

PiiOTE,  to  scald.  To  plote  a  pigy  is  to  pour  scalding  water 
upon  it,  which  causes  the  hair  to  come  off,  and  makes  it 
easier  to  scrape. — ^Ploting-hot,  scalding  hot. 

Plough-shoe,  the  iron  work  upon  which  the  sock  is  fixed ; 
the  casing  of  iron  at  the  nose,  or  fore  part  of  that  part  of 
the  plough  which  enters  the  ground. 

Ploute,  a  long  walking  stick,  generally  used  (with  the  thick 
end  downward)  by  foot-hunters. — Dur,  and  North. 

Plouteb,  to  wade  through  water  or  mire — ^to  be  engaged  in 
any  dirty  work.  Teut.  plotsen.  Germ,  pladern, — Plowd- 
ING,  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  ;  though  probably  only 
a  variation  oiplodging. 

Plot,  a  harmless  frolic  in  which  a  party  is  engaged;  a 
merry  meeting.  Dr.  Jamieson  is  inclined  to  view  the 
word  as  formed  from  Sax.  plegamy  to  play. 

Pluvf,  to  blow  in  the  face,  to  explode  gunpowder — ^to  puff. 

Plupp,  Pleuoh,  a  plough.    Su.-Got.  plog.    Germ,  pflug.    Sc. 
pleueh.    This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the 
reader  a  genuine  Northumbrian  specimen  of  an  agricul- 
tural reproof;  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend,  who  heard 
it. 

*'  Ye  iU  for'd  body  ye !  ye  pretend  to  guide  the  phkff/  to  leeye  a 
B&et  a  haakB  In  aa  the  fongh  quarter.   I'll  ha  ne  mair  o'  thee  I 
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Se  ye  may  gang  at  the  Fair,  honest  man !    Thon  man  det  better 
nor  that,  elM  thou  may  gang  heam." 

Plump,  a  damp  of  trees.    Pluhbe,  is  an  old  word  for  a 

woody  place. 
PoGK-ARREDy  pitted  with  the  small  pox.    See  Arb. 
PocK-FBBTTENy  marked  with  the  small  pox.    See  Fretten. 
PoEy  a  turkey.    Fr.  paon.    Lat.  pcno.    Sax.  pawa. — Poe  ! 

PoE  !  a  call  to  tnrkies. 
Poke,  to  thurst.  **  To  poke  the  head."  ^^  Poking  his  nose 
into  every  thing."  Germ,  pochen,  to  knock,  as  if  the  head 
were  projected  for  the  purpose. 
Poke,  a  bag,  a  sack.  The  parent  of  pocket.  Sax.  poceoy  a 
pouch.  IsLjDoK,  saccus.  Tent  poke.  ^^Apigina/>alv." 
is  an  old,  well-known.  Northern  proverb. 

"  Qenreis  answered :  '  Gerties  were  it  gold. 
Or  in  a  poks  nobles  all  untold." 

Chaucer,— J%8  MUler^e  TcOe. 
**  And  on  the  nose  he  smote  him  with  his  fist; 
Down  ran  the  blody  streme  upon  his  brest : 
And  in  the  flore  with  nose  and  mouth  to-broke 
They  walwe,  as  don  two  pigges  in  a  poke," 

Chaueer,—The  Reve*t  TcUe, 

Poked,  offended,  piqued.    *^  He  was  sare  poked.** 

PoKEMANTLE,  a  name  for  a  portmanteau.    See  Portmantle. 

Poker  and  Tonos,  when  a  horse  strikes  the  hind  against  the 
fore  shoe.  Also  called  Hammer  and  Pincers,  and  FoBOiNa. 

PooDLERS,  a  name  given  to  the  fiy  of  the  coal-fish  or  cole-say 
when  about  a  foot  in  length. 

FooMER,  any  thing  very  large.    ^^  Ee  I  what  a  poomer  it  is.** 

PooRLT,  indifferent  in  health. — ^Vert  poorlt,  very  unwell. 

PoR,  Fore,  an  iron  bar,  or  poker,  for  stirring  the  fire.  Tout. 
porreriy  uigere,  compellere. 

Porky,  plump  in  the  person.  **  What  1  the  porfy  gentle- 
man." 

FoRRAGE,  hasty-pudding,  or  jporr^e-oatmeal  mixed  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  stirred  on  the  fire  till  it  be  considerably 
thickened.  In  Durham  it  is  Poddish.  **  Put  on  the  pod- 
(W»A-pot." 
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PoRTMANTLE,  a  Yiilgar,  thongh  old,  name  for  a  poxtmantean ; 
which  was  originally  a  hag  for  a  cloak  or  mantle. 

PosEy  a  rheum  firom  the  nose,  a  cold  in  the  head.  Sax. 
gipase, 

PosiB,  a  nosegay.    See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  Vol.  II.,  p.  48. 

PosiE-jACKBTS,  the  holidaj  waistcoats  of  the  pitmen,  fre- 
quently of  very  curious  patterns,  and  displaying  flowers  of 
various  dyes. 

Poss,  to  dash  yiolently  in  the  water,  to  beat ;  as  to  **  poas 
clothes''  in  what  is  called  a  Poss-tub. 

<*  For  a  cat  of  a  contree 
Cam  whan  hym  liked 
And  overleep  hem  liohtliche 
And  langhte  hem  at  his  wille 
And  pleide  with  hem  perillousli 
And  posted  aboute."— Piert  Plowman. 

PossET-CTTP,  a  cup  of  silvcr  or  pewter,  in  which  warm  drinks 
were  served. 

"  Before  the  introduction  of  tea,  it  was  customary  to  give  strangers 
at  festival  times,  ale-possets ;  they  were  served  up  in  bowls 
called  doiMera  into  which  the  company  dipped  their  spoons  pro- 
miscuously, for  the  simplicity  of  the  times  had  not  then  seen 
the  necessity  of  accommodating  each  guest  with  a  basin  or  soup- 
plate.  The  posset  cup  shone  as  an  article  of  finery  in  the  better 
sort  of  houses ;  it  was  made  of  pewter,  and  was  furnished  with 
two,  three,  or  more,  lateral  pipes,  through  which  the  liquid  part 
of  the  compound  might  be  sucked  by  those  who  did  not  choose 
the  bread."— CiVoff.  to  Westm.  and  Cfumb.  JHeOecta, 

PossT,  short  and  fiat,  thick-set,  protuberant ;  applied  to  the 
person.    Apparently  the  same  as  Powset. 

Post,  sandstone. 

PoTATO-BOGLE,  a  scarccrow. 

PoT-CLEps,  pot-hooks.  Ray  says,  from  clip  or  clap,  because 
they  clip  or  catch  hold  of  the  pot. 

PoT-LucK,  an  invitation  to  a  fSamily  dinner,  or  friendly  re- 
past, excluding  the  idea  of  any  previous  or  ceremonious 
preparation — ^the  chance  of  the  table.  The  Roman  condi- 
cere  ad  oomam,    Fr.  la  fortune  du  pot.    A  Northern  squire 
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inyited  Ids  late  Majesty  King  George  IV .,  when  Prince 
Regent,  to  take  pot-luck  with  him. 

PoTSHARD,  a  piece  of  broken  tile  or  pot.    See  Shard. 

Potter,  to  stir,  to  poke  ;  as  to  poUer  the  fire.    "DvA.  peuteren, 

VormcASiy  an  apothecary.  Potyeary  is  the  genuine  old  word^ 
deriyed  from  Span,  botieario  .(which  signifies  the  shop  of  a 
vendor  of  medicines,  as  distingnished  from  a  trayelling  em- 
piric), and  is  not  a  contraction  of  apothecary,  as  Dr.  John- 
son and  others  have  pretended.  Mr.  Taylor  judiciously 
observes  on  this  word,  that  from  its  Greek  origin,  it  must 
necessarily  have  brought  the  A  with  it  at  first,  and,  there- 
fore, however  ancient  paticary  may  be,  it  is  only  an  ancient 
corruption,  and  probably  proceeded  from  the  unlearned 
considering  apothecary  as  a  pothecary, 

PoTTiNOER,  a  coarse  earthen-ware  pot,  with  a  handle.  Germ. 
pott  engcy  a  narrow  pot.  Porringer,  therefore,  would  seem 
to  be  a  corruption. 

Pou,  Poo,  or  PooGH,  to  pull.    "  Poo  away  my  lads,** 

PoucE,  nastiness. — Pougt,  untidy,  all  in  a  litter. 

PouK,  to  strike  ;  or  rather  to  push  or  poke.  In  Scotland,  it 
means  to  pull  with  nimbleness  or  force,  like  English 
pluck, 

PouLTER,  a  poulterer.  This  is  the  ancient  and  correct  way 
of  spelling  the  word. 

PouNCET-Box,  a  small  box,  with  open  work  on  the  lid,  in 
which  to  keep  perfume. 

Pout,  to  kick  or  strike  with  the  feet.     V,  Ray,  pote. 

Pout,  a  chicken.    Fr.  poulet.    Poult  is  classical. 

Pow,  a  term  for  the  head ;  obviously  from  poll, 

**  Albeit  my  pow  was  bald  and  hare."— Bamsay. 

Pow,  a  large  open  drain. 

Pow-HEAD,  a  tad-pole  before  it  has  legs. 

PowsET.  fat,  decent-looking,    respectable    in    appearance. 

See  PossY. 
PowsoDDT,  or  Pansoddy,  a  pudding  placed  under  the  roast. 

Also  called  Yorkshire-pudding,  Aud-wtfb's-sod,  and  Cin- 
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DSE-CiiTCHER.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  disli — sheets  head 
hrothy  pouhsodden. 

Freeze^  to  strain^  or  make  ineffectual  attempts  to  evacuate 
the  bladder,  or  bowels — ^&om  press.  But  see  Jamieson  on 
prize-up. 

PREtJVE,  prove.    Grennine  French. 

Pricking,  a  thin  layer  of  bad  soft  coal  or  metal,  generally 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  seam  of  coal. 

Prickle,  a  basket  or  measure  of  wicker  work  among  fruiter- 
ers.   Formerly  made  of  briers  ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  name» 

Prig,  to  plead  hard  in  a  bargain,  to  higgle  in  price.  Dut. 
pracheny  to  beg. 

Prigged,  entreated  earnestly  and  perseveringly. 

Priggish,  vain,  conceited,  affected,  coxcomical.    From  prig* 

Primp,  to  behave  in  a  ridiculously  formal  or  affected  manner. 

Prin,  a  pin.  Isl.  pnotiy  acus  capitata.  Dan.  preen^  a  bod- 
kin, or  punch.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  this  is  no  corruption  of  the  word. 

'*  To  mix  set  ye  nocht  by  tw^prinnia 
Fyne  dacat  gold  with  hard  gadhingis 
Lyke  as  I  leimit  yow  last." 

Lynd8ay*8  Three  JSttaitU. 

pRiN-ooB,  a  pincushion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
men  stuck  pins  in  a  disgusting  part  of  their  dress ;  before 
alluded  to  under  the  article  Cod,  Codd.  Strutt's  idea  that 
this  fashion  of  wearing  a  cod-piece  came  from  the  French 
ffaadipieey  seems  without  foundation.  That  word,  so  far  as 
the  researches  of  the  present  writer  extend,  is  used  only 
by  the  satirical  Rabelais,  and  in  all  probability  proceeded 
from  the  mint  of  his  own  fertile  imagination,  in  the  triumph 
of  his  wit  and  drollery. 
Princox,  a  pert,  forward  fellow.  F.  Todd's  John,  prineock* 
Prize,  to  lift  with  a  lever.  See  Jamieson  on  prise-up;  but  it 
is  probably  from  presa,  as  the  lever  acts  at  one  end,  by 
pressure  at  the  other.  So  paze  is  used  in  the  same  sense, 
from  peser,  to  weigh,  because  acting  by  a  weight. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Pbod,  Proddt,  a  prick,  a  skewer.  Sn.-Got.  broddy  acnlens. 
Dan.  brod,  a  stmg,  a  prick.  B  and/?  are  often  used  indis- 
criminately in  the  Gothic  languages. 

Pboo,  Pboggle,  v.  to  prick,  to  pierce.    Isl.  htydda^  pungere. 

Pbog,  a,  a  prick. — ^Proolt,  a,  prickly.    See  Prod, 

Proper,  very,  complete.    **  It  is  a  proper  wet  day," 

Pross,  v.  to  chat,  to  talk  familiarly.  Fr.  prosner,  or  proner, 
to  gossip. 

Pross,  8,  talk,  conyersation — ^rather  of  the  gossiping  kind. 
**  Let  us  haye  a  bit  of  proes**  The  prose  of  modem  times, 
as  Mr.  Todd  justly  remarks,  is  akin  to  this  Northern  word. 

Proud,  luxuriant ;  as  proud  com.    Sax,  prot.    Ital.  prode. 

Proud,  a  seam  of  coal  is  said  to  be  proud  when  its  section  is 
higher  than  ordinary. 

P's  AND  Q's,  a  nicety  of  behayiour ;  the  obseryance  of  all  due 
formalities.  Perhaps  from  the  French  injunction  to  make 
proper  obeisances,  **  Soyez  attentifs  k  tos  pies  et  d  vos 
queues/'  in  other  words,  "  mind  your  P's  and  ^s.** 

PuBBLE,  full,  plump ;  usually  spoken  of  com  or  fruit ;  in  op- 
position to  fantome — ^any  thing  fat,  or  distended. 

Pucker,  flutter,  agitation,  confusion.  *^  What  &  pucker  he's 
in !"    A  figuratiye  application  of  the  word. 

PuoGY,  damp,  most ;  arising  from  gentle  perspiration,  ^*  A 
puffffy  hand."    "  A  pu^^  face." 

Pule,  or  Puel,  a  hole  of  standing  water — apooL  Sax. /hi/. 
Welsh.  pwL    Ray  and  Grose  haye  pulk. 

Pule,  to  eat  without  appetite. — ^Puling,  sick,  without  appe- 
tite. 

Pullen,  poultry.  An  old  word,  V,  Todd's  Johnson,  The 
Pullen  market  in  Newcastle,  Pullen  is  also  a  term  for  the 
small  crab  used  for  baiting  sea-fishing-hooks.  The  cor- 
rect name  is  pillany  from  peely  to  skin ;  because  if  you  crack 
the  shell  of  the  pillan,  you  may  strip  it  off,  leaying  the 
substance  of  the  claw  entire.  That  is  pUkmy  i.  e.,  peeled, 
because  the  fishermen  peel  off  the  shell  before  they  bait  the 
hooks  with  them. 
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Pummel,  to  beat  severely,  to  chastise  with  the^.  Lat. 
pugno, 

**  For  your  pate  I  itovX^-pimmeL** 

Beaum,  and  Flet.,—Four  Ploffs  in  One. 

Punch,  to  strike  with  the  feet — ^to  thrust  as  with  a  point. 
Germ,  puncty  a  point. 

PuND,  a  pound.  Sax.  ptmd.  The  Gothic,  Islandic,  and  Swe- 
dish are  the  same.    Welsh,  punt. 

PuND,  to  impound,  to  put  into  the  pin-fold. 

PuN-FAUD,  or  PxN-7AUD,  a  piu-fold.  Sax.  pyndcm^  to  inclose. 
— PuNDER,  the  pindar  or  pounder,  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  pinfold — ^a  pound  keeper. 

PuoY,  Put,  or  Pouie,  a  long  pole,  with  an  iron  spike  or 
spikes,  at  the  end;  used  in  propelling  heels  in  shallow 
water,  or  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  use  sails  or  oars. 
Span.  apoyOy  a  prop,  stay,  or  support.  Fr.  appui;  and  so 
a  pouiey  by  erroneously  supposing  a  to  be  an  article,  in- 
stead of  a  part  of  the  word.  Poles,  for  pushing  on  boats, 
occur  in  all  ages. 

PuBDY,  a  little  thick-set  fellow.  I  owe  this  word  to  the  com- 
munication of  a  clerical  friend  in  the  County  of  Durham, 
who  first  heard  it  at  Barnard  Castle.  On  ascertaining  the 
meaning,  the  following  dialogue  took  place. 

"  Q.  What  does  purdy  mean  ? 
A.  A  little  thro8tan  up  thing  like  a  Jack  at  Warts, 
Q.  What's  that 

A.  Something  like  a  lime  Inimer. 
Q.  What  is  a  lime  burner? 
A.  Oh  nobbit  a  Kendal  etockener. 
Q.  What  is  that? 
A.  A  IttOe  tMck-eetfeOow,** 

Moor  has /nircK^,  in  the  sense  of  proud,  ostentatious. 
PuBSLT,  quite  well  in  health— ^wre  weU, 
Pu&LicuE,  or  CuBLicuE,  a  flourish  in  writing — a  dash  at  the 

end  of  a  word.    F.  pour  la  queue,     V,  Jamieson. 
PuBLicuE,  the  space  inclosed  by  the  extended  fore  finger  and 

thumb.    A  *^  spang  and  a  purlicue^*  is  a  measure  allowed 

in  a  certain  game  at  marbles. 
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PuBN,  8,  the  same  as  Twitch  ;  which  see. 

PusposE-LiKBy  a  person  or  thing  well  suited  to  the  purpose 

intended. 
PuBST,  tat,  bloated,  swoln  ont ;  implying  also  the  difficulty 

of  breathing  arising  firom  such  a  state.     F.  Jam.  and  Jam. 

Supp. 
PuTy  to  pushy  to  propel ;  as,  putting  a  keel.    Welsh,  pwtiaw. 
Put-about,  perplexed,  at  a  dfficulty.  Shakspeare  repeatedly 

nseaptato  it,  in  the  same  sense. 
PuTTEB,  a  person  who  conyeys  coals  from  the  hewers.    Put- 
ters are  commonly  young  men  from  sixteen  to  twenty 

years  old. 
PuzziN,  8.  poidon.    This  is  the  pronunciation  at  this  day  in 

Northumberland. 

"  For  In  till  his  neyst  potion 

He  mild  gilT  him  dedly  pueoun,**—17^e  Bruee, 
**  Bat  syne  allace !  putaynt  was  he."— /Md. 

Ptbbht-dancbbs,  a  name  given  to  the  glancings  of  the  Au- 
rora Barealis,  The  same  as  Mbbbt-dangebs  ;  which  see. 
This  term  may  have  been  adopted  from  the  Pyrrhica  sal- 
tcsUOy  or  military  dance  of  the  ancients ;  from  which,  no 
doubt,  the  sward-dance  of  the  Northern  youths,  at  Christ- 
mas, has  had  its  origin.  But  Mr.  Forby  says,  an  allusion 
to  the  reyels  of  the  fairies  is  more  likely  among  our  ances- 
tors, than  to  the  Pyrrhic-danee  of  the  ancients.  F.  Voc. 
£ast  Anglia,  peny-daneers, 

Q. 

Quail,  to  fidl,  to  fall  sick,  to  faint.     V.  Todd's  Johnson. 

QuANDABT,  a  dilemma,  an  unpleasant  predicament,  a  state 
of  perplexity.  Skinner's  derivation  from  Fr.  qtien  dirai 
je?  what  shall  I  say  about  it  ?  is  adopted  in  Todd's  John- 
son. But  the  pronoun  (nominative)  was  often  left  out  by 
old  French  writers,  which  would  here  make  the  derivation 
more  accurate — qu*en  dirai  f 

QuEAN^  a  term  ef  abuse  to  a  female-HSometim^s  implying  the 
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most  disgraceful  name  that  can  be  applied  to  the  sex, 
M(B.-Got.  queinSf  queru.  Sax.  cu?eny  a  wench — ^though  pri- 
marily not  always  used  in  a  reproachfid  sense ;  nor  always 
so  now,  for  we  say,  "  a  sturdy  j««a»,"— "  a  good-like 
qttean/' — ^without  affixing  any  bad  meaning  to  it. 

"  Or  Provost  full  of  trechirie, 
Or  Prelate  lining  jolilie. 
Or  Priest  that  halt  hia  qu€in  him  by." 

ChaueeTf—Iiom.  qfBote. 

**  A  witch*  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean.** 

Shalk,— Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

QuEEB,  the  choir,  or  q^mre  of  a  church.    Old  Eng.  quier. 
Queer,  a  quire ;  as  of  paper.    Old  Eng.  qmire.    Old  Fr. 

QuEBN,  a  hand  mill  for  grinding  com,  made  of  two  corres- 
ponding stones.  It  exhibits  the  most  ancient  methods  of 
grinding  com  ever  known  in  the  world,  and  is  the  same  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  New  Testament.  Matthew 
xxiy.,  41.  Travellers  teU  us  that  this  kind  of  hand  mill  is 
used  in  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  Clarke  saw  it  in  use  among 
the  natiye  Laplanders.  Quern  m&j  be  considered  as 
one  of  our  oldest  words ;  and,  with  slight  variations,  is 
found  in  all  the  Northern  languages. — ^Mce.-Got.  jtfotni, 
mola  manualis.  Su.-Got.  quern.  Sax.  cweam,  Dan. 
quern.    Swed.  quam.    Tout,  queme. 

'*  Bat  or  hia  here  web  clipped  or  yshave, 
Ther  web  no  bond,  with  which  men  might  him  bind, 
Bat  now  Ib  he  in  prison,  in  a  cave. 
Whereas  they  made  him  at  the  queme  grind." 

Chaucer,— The  Monk$*t  TiUe, 

QuET,  generally  pronounced  Whte,  a  heifer,  or  young  cow, 
until  it  has  had  a  calf.    Dan.  quie,    Swed.  quiga. 

**  1638,  paid  for  four  cows,  called  loAyet,  SSs." 

Finehaie  Gloseary, 

Q^UET-CAXF,  a  female  calf.    Dan.  quieitth,    Swed.  quigialf. 
Quick,  alive.    Sax.  eivie.    This  word  is  classical ;  but  in  the 
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South  is  not  in  the  general  sense  in  whioh  we  hear  it  in 
the  North* 

"  Not  ftilly  gutt,  ne  fkOly  ded  they  were.*' 

**  The  quiek  and  the  dead."~2^  Xord'f  Pniy»r. 

QuicKEN-TBEBy  the  momitain  ash.    See  Boun-trse. 

Quick-wood^  thorns. 

"  The  flnt  hedges  were  made  of  dead  wood,  bat  qidek  wood  was 
■oon  foond  to  be  more  durable,  and  when  the  thorn  came  into 
general  use  for  the  purpose,  on  account  of  its  yalnable  proper- 
ties, the  term  qulekwood  was  appropriated  to  it  ezdnsiyely." 

Flm4ihale  CHotsary, 

QuisETy  confounded,  dejected.     V.  Todd's  John.,  qttetuy. 
Quite,  got  quit  of. — Quitb-bbtter,   (not  certainly,  or  un- 
doubtedly better,  but)  quite  well,  completely  recoyered. 
It  is  the  comparative  joined  with  the  superlative— an  in- 
veterate Northumbrianism. 
QuoRN,  or  QuoABN,  a  Northern  pronunciation  of  com. 

B. 

B.  The  very  broad  or  gutteral  pronunciation  of  this  letter  in 
the  dialect  of  the  people  of  Newcastle  and  of  Northumber- 
land generally,  is  one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics. 
The  broad  dialect  of  the  English,  north  of  the  Humber,  is 
not  unfrequently  alluded  to  by  old  authors.  Chaucer,  in 
particular,  gives  specimens  of  dialect,  in  which  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  discover  many  peculiarities  of  phrase  and  pronun- 
ciation which  are  quite  common  in  Northumberland  at  the 
present  day. 

Rabble,  to  speak  in  a  confused  manner.  Teut.  raheleny  blate- 
rare.    Apparently  identical  with  Ravel  ;  which  see. 

Rabblement,  a  tumultuous  crowd,  a  mob.  A  very  old  word, 
still  in  use,  though  Dr.  Johnson  has  stated  it  to  be  obso- 
lete. 

Rack,  a.  a  narrow  path,  a  track,  a  trace.  Dut.  raeie.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  by  our  great  dramatic 
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poet,  in  the  following  exquisite  and  well-known  passage 
in  the  Tempest,  whatever  the  commentators  may  be  pleased 
to  say  to  the  contrary, 

"  The  clond-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Tea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rcuik  behind."— £%aJkq)eare. 

Back,  a.  the  clouds  ;  or  rather  the  trad  in  which  they  move 
by  the  action  of  the  wind.  Sax.  ree,  yapour.  Swed.  reia. 
Archdeacon  Nares  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  word 
is  not  now  in  use. 

**  But,  as  ws  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still, 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hnsh  as  do6,iii,—Shak.,—H<»mUt, 

Rack,  s.  wreck.    Sw.  rak,  bona  naufragorum  in  littus  ejecta. 

Rack,  v.  to  care,  to  heed.    Sax.  recan,  to  reck.     V.  Ray. 

Rack,  a  name  given  to  the  Brandling  trout  in  some  parts  of 
Northumberland. 

Racklbss,  sometimes  Racklb,  thoughtless,  careless,  heed- 

.  less,  improvident.  Old^ng^  retchles8,r€ckele88;  from  Sax* 
recceleas. 

Rack-rideb,  a  small  trout,  6  or  8  inches  long,  caught  in  the 
alpine  rivulets  of  Northumberland. 

Raff,  a  raft.  Hence,  Raff-mebchant,  for  a  timber-mer- 
chant ;  and  Raff-tard,  for  a  timber-yard. 

Raff,  abundance,  a  great  quantity,  a  great  number.  **  A 
ro^  of  fellows,"  a  great  many  men. 

Raffling,  idle,  worthless,  dissolute.    ^^  A  rafflmg  chap.*' 

Rao,  to  rate  or  reproach,  to  scold.    Isl.  rctegay  to  accuse. 

Raoabash,  RAaABBASH,  low,  idle  people-Hsuch  as  are  gene- 
rally in  rags. — Rubbish  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  Both 
terms  may  be  said  to  be  synonymous  with  ragamuffin. 

Raobous,  in  a  rage,  in  excessive  pain,  violent — ragrful. 

Raid,  an  incursion,  or  plundering  inroad  of  the  Borderers 
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into  the  territory  of  their  neighbours    Sax.  rod,  r€tdr, 
invasio^  incnnmsy  irmptio.     F.  Soniner. 

"  And  by  my  fUth,  the  gate-ward  said, 
I  think  twill  prove  a  warden  raid.'* 

8eott,—Lay  qf  the  Last  MitutrO, 

Rain.  ^*  Happy  is  the  corpse  that  the  rain  rains  on/'  a  po- 
pular saying  in  Northumberland ;  meaning,  that  rain  at  a 
funeral  is  a  sign  of  fhture  happiness  to  the  person  whose 
remains  are  about  to  be  interred. 

Rain-birds,  Rain-vowl,  popular  names  for  woodpeckers. 
These  birds  are  well  known  by  their  loud  and  peculiar 
cries,  which,  firequently  repeated,  are  thought  to  prognos- 
ticate rain.  The  Romans  called  them  plwrias  avoes^  for  the 
same  reason. 

Raise,  a  cairn,  tumulus,  or  heap  of  stones.  In  the  parishes 
of  Edenhall  and  Lazonby,  in  Cumberland,  there  are  yet 
some  considerable  remains  of  stones,  which  still  go  by  the 
name  of  raises^  though  many  of  them  have  been  carried 
away  and  all  of  them  are  thrown  out  of  their  ancient  form 
and  order.  Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Cumb.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  252. 
There  is  also  WoundaU  Eaise,  in  the  parish  Sof  Winder- 
mere, in  Westmorland.  F.  Nicolson  and  Bum,  Vol.  I., 
p.  188. 

Rake,  v,  to  walk,  to  range  or  rove  about.  Su.-Got.  reka,  to 
roam. — ^Rake,  «.  the  extent  of  a  walk  or  course.  Hence, 
a  sheep-rake. 

'*  Robene  answerit,  Be  the  rude 

Na  thing  of  Infe  I  knaw, 
Bot  keipis  my  scheip  undir  yone  wud» 

Lo  qnhair  thay  ruik  on  raw." 

Henry8one*8  Robene  and  Makyne, 

Rake,  to  cover,  to  gather  together.  To  rake  the  fire,  is  to 
supply  it  with  coals,  or  to  put  it  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  may  continue  burning  all  night,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  the 
morning — a  common  practice  in  many  kitchens  in  the 
North,  where  coals  are  plentiful.    Shakspeare  uses  the 
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W6rd  in  this  sense^  when,  in  King  Lear,  he  mftkes  Edgar 

say, 

"  Here  in  the  sands 
Thee  I'll  rake  up."— Act  IV.,  Se,  6. 

Ram,  Rammish,  foetid,  rank,  like  a  ram.    Isl.  rammr,  ama- 

ms.    Dan.  ram,  rank^  rancid.    **  A  ram  smell" — **  a  ram 

taste." 

'*  For  all  the  world  they  stlnken  as  a  gotei 
Hir  sayonr  Is  so  rammUh  and  so  hote." 

GMUcer,—The  C^uMone*t  Temctn'i  Tate. 

Rame,  Rsam,  to  ciy  aloud,  to  ask  over  and  over  again  in  a 
teasing  manner.  Sax.  hreaman,  clamare.  Sa.-Got.  raama. 
— Ramino,  Reaming,  crying  ;  especially  as  denoting  re- 
iteration of  the  same  sound. 

**  Sche  full  Yn  happy  in  the  hatell  stode^ 
Her  mynd  troublit,  gan  to  rame  and  cry." 

DotigUu'  JBnHd, 

Rame,  Raim,  Rawm,  to  reach  anything  awkwardly  or  greed- 
ily, to  stretch  after.    Teut.  raemen,  ertendere,  distendere. 

Ramell-wood,  natural  copse-wood.  In  the  **  Complaynt  of 
Scotland,"  mention  is  made  of  a  ^^  a  hanc  ftd  of  rammel 
grene  treis." 

Ramlin-lad,  a  tall,  fast  growing,  rambling  youth— a  sort  of 
hMlety-hqy, 

Rammelt,  tall,  and  rank.     F.  Jam.  rcunmel,  2d.  sense. 

Ramp,  a  lowering  in  the  top  of  a  wall. 

Rampadge,  to  prance  about  furiously,  to  make  a  great  noise 
or  disturbance.    Sax.  rempend,  rampant. 

Rampageous,  furious,  uncontrollable. 

Ramps,  ramson,  allium  arnnum,  a  pernicious  herb  in  grass 
fields,  as  it  imparts  a  flavour  like  that  of  garUc  to  the  milk 
of  cows  that  eat  of  it. 

Ramshackle,  or  Ramsheckle,  to  search  narrowly,  to  ran- 
sack.   RanshachUy  for  plunder,  is  old  in  our  language. 

Randt,  «.  a  vulgar,  brawling  woman — a  coarse,  fiery  virago. 
Band  (German)  is  the  strand  or  margin  of  the  river.    Has 

VOL.  n.  N 
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the  word  reference  to  the  ynlgar  character  of  the  lower 

orders  of  women  ngnally  inhabiting  such  localities  ? 
Randt.  a.  boisteronSy  obstreperonSy  disorderly  in  behaTionr. 
RAN«By  to  cleanse  by  washing,  to  rinse.    8ee  Rekch. 
RANinBDL-Bi.nKy  Rannbl-tkeb^  a  beam  or  bar  across  a  chimney 

on  which  boilers  and  other  culinary  yessels  are  hung.     V. 

Jam.  r€mU&4ree. 
RantT)  riotous,  in  high  spirits,  disorderly.-— iVoftA.    Wild, 

mad. — Ckimb. — ^Rantt-taktt,  in  great  wrath,  in  a  violent 

passion.    There  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  com  fields  of 

this  name. 
Rape,  a  rope.    Moe.-Got.  ra/^.    Sax.  ropey  ftmis. 
Rapibb-dancb,  nearly  the  same  as  the  sword-dance  of  the 

ancient  Scandinavians,  or  as  that  described  by  Tacitus 

among  the  Germans.    See  a  ftdl  account  of  in  the  Archseo- 

logia,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  166. 
Rapscallion,  a  low,  worthless  fellow ;  apparently  the  san^e 

with  rtucallion  used  in  Hudibras. 
Rash,  dry ;  as  rMh-earnr^-com  so  dry  in  the  straw  that  it 

falls  out  with  handling. 
Rash,  brisk,  hearty.     "  She  was  vary  rash  when  I  left  her, 

but  she's  sair  faiL*d  now.'* 
Rasher,  a  rush.     Baeher-cap,    rasher^tickety  rasher-whip^ 

articles  made  of  rushes  by  children.    See  Resh,  Resher. 
Rasp,  raspberry — both  the  bush  and  its  fruit.    Ital.  r€upo* 
Rat,  a  wart.    See  Wrat. 
Ratch,  v.  to  stretch,  to  pull  asunder.    See  Rax. 
Ratch,  V,  to  mark  with  lines. — Ratch,  s.  a  strait  line,  a 

stripe.    Germ,  rechty  straight. 
Ratch,  s.  the  straight  course  of  a  navigable  river.    The 

word  is  used  on  the  Tyne,  in  the  same  sense  as  Eeach  on 

the  Thames.    The  Newcastle  keelmen  generally  call  it 

Back.    It  is  a  strait  line  of  any  kind,  as  a  white  rai<^ 

down  a  horse's  face.    Germ,  reehty  straight. 
Rate,  r.  o.  and  n.  to  loosen  any  fibrous  texture  so  as  to 

make  it  approach  to  decomposition ;  or  to  be  in  a  state 
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oavaed  by  saeh  action.     ^*  Qoiokliioe  rates  the  sods  in  a 
compost  ke^^-^or,  ^^  Sods  r^Ue  fast  in  that  heap."    Sax. 
rofldt^,  to  vot. 
Ratheb.    To  Turn  r<sther  is  a  common  North  conntxy  expres- 
non,  wh^  a  prefejrence  is  dostied.    See  Dr.  Johnson's  6th 
sense  of  rtaker.    The  conniption  may  be  thus  traced.    It 
is  esstomary  to  contract  both  Iteauidf  and  I  had,  into  Pd. 
I  had  rMer  vas  probably  first  used  as  a  false  translation 
for  Pd  rather^  written  for  /  fPimld  ra$her  ;  and  when  I  had 
rather  was  once  repeived,  to  hw>e  rather  followed  of  course. 
Ratheblinos,  for  the  most  part.    Dur.  and  North, 
Ratten,  our  Northern  provincial  name  for  the  mus  rattus,  the 
well-known  and  plundering  animal,  which,  as  Gesner  ob- 
seryes,  is  called  rat,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  and  England. 

"  With  that  nun  ther  a  ronte, 

Ot  rcOons  At  OJMB, 

And  small  mees  myd  bem 

Mo  than  a  thouBand.*'— Pfer«  PUnoman, 
**  Al  thiB  route  of  ratoM 

To  thia  reson  thei  assented.— /Md. 
*'  And  forth  he  goth,  no  longer  wold  he  tary 

Into  the  town  jinto  a  Potecary 

And  praied  him  that  he  to  him  wolde  sell 

Borne  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratonna  qaeU." 

ChaueeTt—The  Pardonere*§  Tate. 

Ratten-cbook,  a  long  crook,  reaching  from  the  rannel-baui 
to  the  fire.    See  Ranmel-bauk. 

Rattlepate,  a  giddy,  thoughtless,  Tolatile  person. 

Rauk,  to  mark  with  lines,  to  scratch.    See  Ratcb. 

Ratel,  to  speak  in  an  unconnected  manner,  to  wander.  Dut. 
revelen,  to  rave,  to  talk  idly. 

Raw,  a  row  of  buildings,  the  side  of  a  street.  Sax.  ranoa. 
**  Row  and  Raw,"  Mr.  Hodgson  observes,  **  are  akin  to  the 
French  rue  ;  but  in  the  upland  part  of  the  Northern  coun- 
ties were  formerly  chiefly  confined  to  those  lines  of  dwell- 
ing-honses  which  lay  along  the  fell  sides,  and  had  between 
them  and  the  beck,  or  river  of  the  dale,  the  inclosed 
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ground,  of  which  the  houses  were  the  several  messuages. 
In  later  times,  coal  and  manufiEM^tnring  districts  abound  in 
Bows  of  vast  yarietj  of  description  and  designation."  F. 
Hist,  of  North.  Part  II.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  134,  n. 
Rax,  to  stretch,  to  enlarge,  to  reach.  Sax.  raseeany  ponigere* 
To  rax  imegelfy  is  to  extend  the  limbs,  after  sleep  or  long 
sitting.  As  applied  to  the  weather,  to  rax  cut,  means  to 
clear  up,  when  the  clouds  begin  to  open,  and  expand  them- 
selves, so  that  the  sky  is  seen. 

"  He  zaiae  and  raa^d  him  where  he  stood, 

And  bade  ih«n  match  him  with  his  marrowa ; 
Then  Tindaill  heard  them  reason  mde. 
And  they  loot  oflT  a  flight  of  arrows."— Jtoid  nfthe  lUdetwIin. 

Bb.    See  Heck. 

RsAD,  Rede,  v.  to  counsel,  to  advise.  Sax.  rcedan.  Teut. 
raeden, 

*'  And  askyt  his  eonsaile  tharto. 
What  he  wold  rede  him  for  to  do.**— 2%«  Bmee, 

Read,  Rede,  8,  counsel,  advice.  Sax.  raid*  Teut.  raed» 
There  has  been  handed  down  to  us  the  barbarous  cry  of 
**  Grood  rede,  short  rede,  slea  je  the  Bishop ;"  raised  during 
a  general  council  or  assembly  at  Gateshead,  by  the  mur- 
derers of  Bishop  Walcher,  the  first  Norman  prelate  who 
filled  the  see  of  Durham.     F.  Surtees'  Hist,  of  Dur.,  Vol. 

I.,  p.  17. 

Reade,  a  calf's  stomach,  used  for  rennet.    Tent,  roode. 

Reano,  a  furrow,  in  old  husbandry  generally  twisted.  Beang 
therefore,  like  wrong  and  wring,  is  from  the  Saxon  ten'i^ofi^ 
to  distort ;  so  wrong  and  tort,  in  law,  mean  the  same  things 
something  twisted  out  of  its  right  course. 

Reap,  a  bundle  of  com,  parcels  of  which  are  laid  by  the 
reapers  to  be  gathered  into  sheaves  by  the  binders  in  har- 
vest time.    Sax.  ripa,  ripe.    Sc.  rip. 

Reab,  raw,  unripe  ;  as  rear  com. 

Reast,  restiveness. — Rbastt,  restive,  stubborn.  Ital.  reHio 
Old  £ng.  reitie*    **  A  reasily  hprse."    Sometimes  applied 
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to  a  man.  ^^  He's  rectify  now."  See  Glossary  of  Provincial 
Words  used  in  Herefordshire,  v.  Rustt. 

Rbastt,  rancid  ;  particularly  applied  to  bacon  spoilt  by  long 
keeping.  Skelton  uses  the  word.  In  the  Prompt.  Panr. 
it  is  retty.    See  Reest. 

RsAVBy  to  take  away  yiolentlyy  to  bereave,  to  rob  or  plun- 
der.   Sax.  reafian,    Sw.  rhfwi*    See  Reaver. 

Reavel,  or  Raffle,  to  entangle,  to  knot  confusedly  together 
— ^to  ravel,  Dut.  ravelen.  "  A  reaveUed  hank" — a  twisted 
skein. 

Reaver,  a  plunderer,  or  freebooter — ^who  bereaves  others,  by 
violence,  of  their  property  ;  a  person  who,  in  the  days  of 
good  Queen  Bess — ^when,  in  the  Border  districts,  every 
man's  hand  seems  to  have  been  set  against  his  neighbours- 
was  alternately  the  robber  and  the  defender  of  his  country 
—who  aUke  pillaged  friend  and  foe.  Sax.  reafere.  Not 
tax  from  Debdon,  in  the  parish  of  Rothbury,  is  the  famous 
Beaver's  Welly  where  the  noted  thieves  of  old  refreshed 
themselves,  when  **  labouring  in  the  vocation  of  their  £»- 
thers."  These  lUtutrious  Personages,  besides  their  own 
names,  generally  assumed  a  sort  of  nam  de  ^fuerre,  from 
their  residence,  or  their  exploits ;  or  had  a  soubriquet,  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  clan.    See  Thief- 

AND-REAVER-BELL. 

Reckon,  to  suppose,  to  conjecture.    Local  in  this  sense. 

Red,  to  put  in  order,  to  clear,  to  disentangle.  **  To  red  up 
the  house."  Su.-Grot.  reda.  Dan.  rydde.  Pronounced  in 
Durham,  reet;  t.  e.  right.    To  part,  to  separate. 

"  Fallot,  AJaoe  for  ever  my  eye  la  out 
Walloway,  well  na  man  red  the  men.*'— XymZMiy. 

^— ^—  "  And  qnhen  the  man 
Saw  hifl  mantill  ly  brinnand  than 
To  red  it  ran  he  hafltUy.''~-27k«  Brtice, 

**  She'a  aye  aao  dean,  red  f^,  and  braw, 
She  kills  whene'er  she  daneei.'' 

Besiy  BeU  and  Mary  Gray, 
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'B,Mmax^K*YAmM,  a  eomb  for  the  luur. 

RxBytodeanseconi  by  whirUiig  it  aboiik  in  » ise^Ri^y  lo  as  to 
edleet  the  lighter  nibrtaaeef  at  the  top.  Genii,  rem^ 
pure,  dean,  mmiixed. 

Reed,  red.  Sax.  read.  Old  Engligh,  rede.  Rxedbb,  red- 
der. 

"  Why  dnilde  I  not  m  wd  eke  ten  ye«  til 
Tbe  ppiftreltorff,  tluit  «M  vpon  the  mil 
Within  the  temple  of  mij^ty  Man  the  rfids." 

Chaucer,— The  KfUifiOe'e  TaU. 

RxKFy  a  cntaaeoiiB  eruption.  Sax.  hreo/^  fMsabie8.*-RsBFT9 
scabby. 

Rbsk,  «.  to  gmoke.  Sax.  reean.  Swed.  rdia. — ^Rbbk,  s. 
smoke.  Sax.  rec,  Swed.  r^i.'^BxgXrVSSKTy  money  paid 
to  be  permitted  to  have  fire,  liearth<4n<»iey--a  modus  paid 
to  the  cleigy  in  many  parts  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham.   Se^  Tomlins'  Law  Diet.,  smaJt^siher, 

**  Yet  in  em  aehen  edid  ii  flie  ytvism.** 

Chaneeri—The  Seine's  Taie, 

BxsKf  a  term  for  iponey*-4hat  whieh  makes  the  pot  to  boil 
and  the  chimney  to  smoke;  but  probably  tiiat  which  is  the 
principal  subject  of  reehcming, 

RBBKjtNy  or  REssiHChCBooKy  a  horixontal  bar  of  wood  or  iron, 
placed  at  a  suitable  height  in  the  reek  or  smoke  of  a  ichim- 
ney^  hma  whidi  vessels  are  sufljpended  oiper  the  fire. 

j^SttKCf  rust.    Teut.  roea^i^-^fssirtyVas^.    Tout,  roeatiffh. 

Ab»t«  &  to  make  xight^.to  do  justice  to««;*BBETis  also  used, 
both  as  A  snbstantiTe  and  an  adjeetive,.ibr  ^ht. 

Rbbt,  ri^he,  sane  in  mind. — Not-bebt,  not  rights  not  in  the 
exercise  of  sound  reason.    Genu.  nUM  rechi. 

Reet,  a  wrighty  or  carpenter.    Sax.  wryhta^  opifex. 

Reins,  Reinds,  balks  or  porti^im  pf  grass  land  in  arable 
fields— the  ftirrows  of  a  field.  Oerm.  reihen,  rows.  In 
the  northern  comities^  in  sloping  situations,  we  still  occa- 
sionally meet  with  xegular  tights  of  terraces,  called  reins; 
a  method  of  cultivation   probably  introduced   by  the 
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Romans.     It  has  preyailed  much  about  Haltwhistle,  in 

Northumberland,  and  near  the  Roman  Wall  in  that  parish. 
Rench,  to  rinse.    Isl.  hreituay  to  make  clean.    Dan.  rense^ 

to  clean.    Swed.  rmaay  to  cleanse. 
Rbndeb,  to  separate,  to  melt  down,  to  dissolve  any  thing  fat 

by  the  heat  o£the  fire.     F.  Wilbraham. 
RBNEaATE,  a  reprobate^    Span.  rme^adOy  an  apostate,  qui 

fidem  rmegta*    It  is  a  ^nuine  old  word. 

"  How  may  this  veke  woman  haye  the  strength 
Hire  to  defend  again  this  rtnegate.** 

**  A  fidM  knight,  and  a  rene^iate." 

Got00r,— €^e««io  Anumtia* 

Hmn^  the  distance  of  the  fiiee  of  the  workings  in  a  coal  pit 
from  the  crane,  determining  the  wages  paid  to  the  putters. 
The  places  «re  balloted  for  by  the  putters  each  day. 

Rentt,  well  shapen ;  spoken  of  horses  or  homed  cattle. 

Rbsb,  Reshbb,  a  rush.    Sax.  race, 

RBSFEcrmsLT,  for  retpeo^lly*  I  had  a  correspondent — ^by 
no  means  defi<aent  in  learning— who  iarariably  gnbscixbed 
hiBuself— *^  your's  retpectivefy**  He,  pexhaps,  relied  on  the 
authority  of  Shakspeare,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

RnsuMATiz,  the  vulgar  word  for  the  rheumatism. 

RiCB,  small  twigs  of  trees  or  bushes,  brushwood  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hedgii^.  Used  by  our  early  writers  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense.  Isl.  hrys.  Su.-Got.  and  Swed.  r%B,  Dan. 
fHfm    Germ,  reis, 

'*  What  ia  there  in  Paradis, 
But  grass  and  flare,  and  green  rU" 

*'  Cokaygne,"  a  Poem  qfthe  ISth  Omtury,  in 
Hieke*  Theaaurtu, 
"  And  thereupon  he  had  a  gay  snrplise 
As  white  as  is  the  bloom  upon  the  rite,*' 

Chaueerf—The  MiUer^e  TtUe. 

"  She  was  brighter  of  her  blee  than  was  the  bright  sonn : 
Her  reed  redder  than  the  rose  that  on  the  riee  hangeth." 
From  "  Death  and  W^t**  a  Poem,  t^f  which  apeednena  are  given  in 
Dr,  Perev'a  Etaay  on  the  Metre  efPiera  PUwman. 
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"  H«ieh  Haehan  with  ane  hiaiill  rptt 
To  red  gan  tkrow  thftme  mmmilL", 

Chritt  Kirk  on  the  OreM. 

RiDDnfOy  a  piece  of  land  converted  from  wood-land  into  ara- 
ble—an  assart. 

Riddle,  a  coarse  sieve  with  large  insterstices ;  much  used 
about  fum-honses.  Sax.  hriddel,  Welsh,  rhufyU.  The 
vulgar,  in  many  parts,  have  an  absurd  practice  of 
using  a  fiddle  and  a  pair  of  shears  in  divination.  If  they 
have  had  any  thing  stolen  from  them,  the  riddle  and  shears 
are  sure  to  be  resorted  to*  A  similar  mode  of  discovering 
thieves,  or  others  suspected  of  any  crime,  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks.  F.  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  352.  In 
Northumberland  young  people  turn  the  riddle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amusing  themselves  with  the  fooUsh  idea  of  raising 
their  lovers.  It  is  done  between  two  open  doors  at  mid- 
night and  in  the  dark. 

Ride,  to  rob ;  or  rather  to  go  out  on  horseback  for  such  a 
purpose.  A  Border  word.  **  A  saying  is  recorded  of  a 
mother  to  her  son  (which  is  become  proverbial)  Eide,  Bow^ 
He,  hwglCs  €  the  pot;  that  is,  the  last  piece  of  beef  was  in 
the  pot,  and  therefore  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  go  and 
fetch  more.'*  Nicolson  and  Bum's  Hist,  of  West,  and 
Cumb.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  466. 

RiDEB,  a  moss-trooper,  or  robber  on  the  Borders. 

Riding,  a  term  among  the  Borderers  for  making  incursions 
on  the  opposite  country.  See  Introduction  to  the  Border 
Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland,  p.  cxxi. 

**  Then  Johnnie  Armstrong  to  Willie  gan  say 
Billie  a  riding  then  will  we» 
England  and  us  have  been  lang  at  fend— 
Perhaps  we  may  hit  on  some  hooUe,*'— Border  BaiOad, 

RiDiMa,  a  division  or  third  part  of  a  county ;  now  peculiar  to 
Yorkshire ;  though  formerly  common  to  many  other  coun- 
ties. Sax.  thrihin^e,  tertia  pars  provincisB  alicujus.  Ex- 
press mention  is  made  of  this  ancient  partition  in  the  laws 
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of  Edward  the  Confessor,  cap.  84.  In  those  early  days^ 
appeals  were  made  to  the  Riding  in  such  canses  as  could 
not  be  determined  in  the  Wapentake  conrt. 

RiDiyG-FOR-THE-KAiL,  a  marriage  ceremony.   See  Bride- ale. 

RiDiNGHTHE-FAiB,  proclaiming  a  fair.  See  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  North  country  mode  of  performing  this  cere- 
mony at  Ovingham  (erroneously  printed  Ayingham)  in 
Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  1653. 

Rtdikg-the-stang,  a  burlesque  punishment.    See  Stang. 

Rite,  abounding,  common,  prevalent.    Sax.  r^,    Teut.  Hif. 

Swed.  fif.    Dr.  Johnson  is  mistaken  in  confining  the  use  of 

this  word  to  epidemical  distempers ;  and  Archdeacon  Nares 

(who  points  out  Mr.  Dibdin*s  very  erroneous  explanation) 

is  equally  in  error  in  thinking  it  obsolete. 

"  There  is  a  brief,  how  many  sporta  are  rffe" 

Shak.y—Mid8um,  Night'8  Dream. 

This  reading  occurs  in  most  of  the  old  editions — I  believe 
in  all  but  one.  The  modem  editors,  however,  without  any 
sufficient  reason,  read  ripe.  Ripe,  also  means  apt,  ready, 
quick  to  learn. 

Riff-raff,  a  common  alliterative  term  of  reproach — ^the  rab- 
ble, or  mere  canaille,  Dan.  ripsraps,  the  dregs  of  the 
people. 

Rift,  a  chasm,  a  chink,  a  crevice. 

"  Than  shalt  thou  go  the  dore  before, 
If  ihon  maiste  finden  any  shore, 
Or  hole,  or  r^  what  ere  it  were ; 
Than  shalt  thou  stonpe,  and  lay  to  «re,    . 
If  thei  within  a  slope  be." 

C?iaucer,—Bonu  of  Rose. 

Rift,  v.  to  belch.  From  Dan.  rwhe;  and  not  rctevery  as  given 
by  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  appears  to  have  been  misled  by 
Skinner. — Rift,  8,  an  eructation.    Dan.  raebeUy  belching. 

Rift,  t?.  to  plough  out  grass  lands.  Su.-Got.  rifioa.  Sw. 
rifva. 

Rio,  a  female  light  in  her  carriage,  a  wanton,  an  imprudent 
woman. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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R1O5  a  ridge^  an  eminence.  Sax.  hrieg.  Isl.  hriggr.  Sa.- 
Got.  fyggy  dorsam.  ^^  Rigge  of  land,  agger/'  occurs  in 
Prompt.  Parv. 

<*  As  thai  war  on  this  wiss  spekand 
Our  ane  hey  rig  thai  saw  ridand 
Towart  thaim  ewyn,  a  battaill  braid."— 3^  Bmae, 

Bia,  among  qaadmpeds,  to  perform  the  act  of  sapersaliency 
{mfyf  to  back.  Sax.  hricgy  dorsam.  Hence,  Biggot,  or 
RiGGELT,  a  male  animal  imperfectly  emasculated — ^yery 
troublesome  to  tbe  female. 

RiG-Aia)-FUR,  RiG-Aia)-REiN,  ridge  and  furrow.  Also  ribbed ; 
as  a  pair  of  rig-and-fur  stockings. 

RiGGE,  the  bark.    Sax.  hrigg, 

RiGGiN,  the  ridge  or  roof  of  a  building.  Sax.  hficgy  fasti- 
gium.  To  fide  the  riggin  is  a  Northern  phrase  denoting 
excessive  intimacy.  The  Scotch  have  a  saying  that  ^^a 
man  may  be  very  fond  of  the  kirk  without  aye  riding  on  its 
riggin,** 

RiGGiN-TREE,  the  beam  along  the  roof  of  a  building. 

Right,  v.  a.  To  stretch  and  fold,  in  right  order,  clothes  to 
be  mangled  or  ironed  before  they  are  quite  dry. 

Rile,  to  render  turbid,  to  vex,  to  disturb.     V,  Moor. 

Rim,  Belly-rim,  the  peritoneum,  or  membrane  inclosing  the 
intestines.  "  Mind  dinna  hrust  yor  belfy-rim** — a  caution 
among  the  yulgar  in  Northumberland.     Sax.  ream, 

**  For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat. 
In  drops  of  crimson  hlood.**—Shak., — Hen.  V. 

'9he  original  reading,  says  Nares,  is  rymmey  which  Capell, 
judging  from  the  main  object  of  the  speaker,  boldly  pro- 
nounced to  signify  money  ;  others  have  wished  to  read 
rynoy  but  that  term  is  probably  not  of  such  antiquity  :  and 
the  conjecture  supposes  the  original  word  to  be  printed 
rym^  which  it  is  not.  Pistol,  with  a  very  vague  notion  of 
the  anatomical  meaning  of  rymrncy  seems  to  use  it  in  a  ge- 
neral way  for  any  part  of  the  intestines  ;  his  object  being 
to  terrify  his  prisoner.      It  may  be  further  stated,  that 
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rimbursin  is  a  common  term  on  the  Borders  of  Northum- 
berland for  a  rupture  of  the  abdominal  muscles^  to  which 
horses  and  cows  are  subject. 

RiNDy  to  melt  or  dissolve  tallow  or  fat.     V,  Jamieson. 

RiNEy  Rind,  frozen  dew,  hoar  frost.  A  corruption  of  rime  ; 
from  Sax.  and  Isl.  hrim. 

Ring,  a  circular  spout  in  the  shaft  of  a  coal  pit  for  collecting 
the  side  feeders  of  water  into  a  box. 

Rip,  a  profligate.  Half  of  Germ.  rippB-ra/pps.  In  fashion- 
able cant — ^for  all  ranks  have  their  cant — demrep  is  one  of 
dubious,  or  half  r^utation. 

Rife,  to  search,  to  steal  privately,  to  plunder.  Sax.  hfrpan^ 
dissuere.  ^^  To  Hpe  for  stones  in  the  foundation  of  an 
old  wall." — "  She  Hped  my  pockets," — **  He  riped  the 
nest." 

"  Gif  I  haif  xnair,  schir,  cum  and  ry/pe  my  coat." 

Lyndsay*8  Three  EstaitU. 

Ripple,  to  clean  ;  applied  to  flax.  Su.-Got.  repa  liny  linum 
vellere.    Tout,  repen^  stiingere  semen  lini. 

Rise,  the  angle  of  the  coal  stratification  with  the  horizon. 
**  She*s  a  heavy  rise,** 

Riser,  a  trouble  or  dislocation ;  the  coal  being  so  affected  as 
to  be  €^ove  the  level  at  which  the  seam  is  working :  in 
opposition  to  a /^dipper." 

RiTUNO,  the  smallest  and  last  hatched  youngling. — Lane, 
See  DowpY,  Weecklino.    In  Norfolk,  rickUng. 

Rive,  v.  to  tear  membrane  from  membrane,  to  eat  voraciously 
without  knife  or  fork.  **  Aw  hae  been  rivin  at  the  leg  iv 
this  oMd  0ise  for  half  an  hour,  and  am  ne  £Etrther  end- 
ways." 

Rive,  to  separate  into  parts  by  applying  force  to  each  side. 
Dan.  me,  to  tear  or  rend  in  pieces.  Swed.  ri/va.  There 
is  a  difference  between  riving  and  splitting — ^the  hands  rive, 
a  wedge  splits. 

"  Paid  for  fellyinK  of  wood  and  ryving  of  spilys." 

Bishop  qfDur?uim*8  Account*,  oirc,  1515. 
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RiYBy  s.  a  rent,  or  tear.    The  yeiy  term  occurs  in  Isl.  tyf, 

'*  Him  had  levir  a  aondre  shake, 
And  let  al  his  limmes  a  sondre  rioe:* 

Cancer f — Rom,  (if  Rote. 

RoAN-TREB,  RoTNB-ZBEBy  the  mountain  ash.      See  RouN- 

TREE. 

Robin,  the  popular  name  of  the  ruddock  or  red-hreast.  The 
innocence,  tameness,  and  its  approach  in  a  season  when  its 
sustenance  is  precarious,  may  be  the  reason  that  this  bird 
is  usually  so  much  pitied  and  respected.  The  author  of 
the  old  ballad  of  I%e  Children  in  the  Wood-^B,  story  with 
which  our  earliest  literary  recollections  are  associated — 
selected  the  red-breast  as  an  object  of  sympathy,  no  doubt 
for  the  causes  here  cited ;  but  I  am  informed  that  about 
Heworth,  near  Newcastle,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  bird  of 
bad  omen.  I  am  also  told  that  among  the  lower  classes  in 
Northumberland  and  Scotland,  it  is  considered  as  the  har- 
binger of  death.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  its 
general  familiarity  and  confiding  manners,  as  observed  by 
Mr.  Selby,  have  procured  for  it  an  appellation  of  endear- 
ment in  most  of  the  countries  that  it  inhabits. 

Rock,  a  dista£P;  not  only  from  which  thread  was  spun  by 
twirling  a  ball  below ;  but  that  attached  to  the  spinning 
wheel  upon  which  the  yam  or  lint  was  wound. 

RoQOLE,  to  shake,  to  jumble.    A  variation  of  toriggle. 

Rode,  the  complexion  of  the  face. 

"  His  rode  was  red,  his  eyen  grey  as  goos." 

Chaucer, —The  MiOeift  Tale, 

RoiLE,  to  ramble  or  gad  about. 

RoiNT,  be  gone,  stand  off.    Aroint. 

Roister,  to  behave  turbulently,  to  make  a  great  noise,  to  in- 
dulge in  rough  mirth  and  jollity. 

Roisterer,  a  turbulent,  swaggering,  and  uncontroulable 
person.  Junius  refers  to  Isl.  hrister,  a  violent  man ;  but 
I  am  inclined,  with  Dr.  Jamieson,  to  look  to  Barb.  Lat. 
Emtarii,  the  same  with  Eutarii  (old  Fr.  iZoM^ter*)— free- 
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booters  who  committed  great  devastation  in  Franoe,  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Ruptarii  and  Rutarii  were  names  given 
to  the  stipendiary  troops  (perhaps  some  of  the  same  sort 
of  brigands)  employed  by  King  John  in  his  exterminating 
expedition  into  the  Northern  parts  of  the  kingdom — ^where 
the  castles^  towns,  and  villages  were  given  to  the  flames 
by  that  wicked  and  posiUanimoas  monarch,  and  the  miser- 
able inhabitants  abandoned  to  the  mnrderons  cmelty  of 
his  rapacious  followers,  without  respect  of  age  or  sex,  rank 
or  profession.  The  epithet  Rq^erer^  or  Ropsterery  was  be- 
stowed on  the  cavaliers  by  the  puritanical  party,  in  the 
accounts  of  the  civil  wars  of  a  subsequent  period. 

RoLLET,  similar  in  construction  to  a  tram  (which  see)^  but 
larger ;  a  long  carriage  for  conveying  the  corfis  or  tubs  of 
coals  from  the  crane  or  flat,  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
drawn  by  horses. 

RoLLEY-wAT,  the  under-gTound  waggon-way  along  which 
the  rollers  travel. 

Rone,  properly  a  thick  plantation  of  bushes ;  but  in  the 
North  usually  appUed  to  a  thick  cover  of  whins,  which  is 
called  "  a  rone  of  whins."  The  origin  seems  to  be  Isl.  and 
Goth,  runny  a  bush  or  shrub. 

RooF-TREE,  the  beam  which  forms  the  angle  of  the  roof,  to 
which  the  couples  are  jointed. 

Rook,  Rouk,  a  mist,  or  fog.  Tent.  rooeJhy  vapor.— •Rooet, 
RouKT,  misty,  damp,  foggy.    Old  Eng.  rofy, 

Roop,  or  Roup,  a  hoarseness.  Isl.  hroapy  vociferatio.— 
RooPT,  or  RouPY,  hoarse ;  as  with  cold. 

Rooty,  coarse,  or  over  rank ;  said  of  grass  or  com  when  in 
that  state.    Old  Eng.  rcytish,  wild  irregular.    See  Routh. 

RossEL,  to  heat,  to  roast,  to  bask  over  a  fire  until  what  is 
below  the  skin  is  ready  to  exude — ^the  same  idea  as  resin* 
— ^RossELLED,  decayed ;  as  a  rosselled  apple, 

RossEi^  rosin,    ^^  Rossel  trndpick" — ^rosin  and  pitch. 

Rou,  cold,  bleak,  and  damp ;  especially  as  applied  to  a  place, 
or  to  the  weather— nvte^.    Sax,  hreaw.    Germ,  roh,  rauh. 
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RouN,  to  whisper  or  speak  in  secrecy.  Sax.  runian.  Germ. 
rtmen. 

RouN-TREB,  or  Rowan-tree^  the  quicken  tree,  mountain  ash, 
or  toiteh'tDood — a  tree  of  high  consideration  in  the  North, 
and  considered  by  the  superstitious  peasantry  of  wonder- 
ful efficacy  in  depriving  witches  of  their  infernal  power. 
This  notion  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  early  anti- 
quity— ^perhaps  from  the  Druids.  Skinner  is  uncertain 
whether  the  tree  may  not  have  received  its  name  from  the 
colour  called  roan;  but,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  the 
term  is  Gothic — Su.-Got.  ronuy  runn^  sorbus  acnparia. 
Dan.  ronne.  Ihre  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that 
the  etymon  may  be  from  runa^  incantation ;  because  of  the 
use  made  of  it  in  magical  arts.  Mr.  Thomson  adds  Welsh, 
rhin,  mystery,  sorcery,  religion,  and  apparently  used  in 
the  Runic  ceremonies.  In  Wales  these  trees  are  reputed 
so  sacred,  that,  according  to  Evelyn,  there  is  not  a  church- 
yard without  one  of  them  planted  in  it. 

"  In  my  plume  is  seen  the  holly  green/ 
With  the  leaves  of  rotoon  tree. 
And  my  casque  of  sand,  by  a  mermaid's  hand, 
Was  formed  beneath  the  sea.'* 

Tke  CouZ  cfKeeldar. 
"  They  built  a  ship  without  delay, 
With  masts  of  the  roioan  tree  ; 
With  flutt'ring  sails  of  silk  so  fine. 
And  set  her  on  the  sea."— 27^  LaidUy  Worm, 

Roup,  sale  by  auction. 

Rout,  RouaHi,  or  Rowr,  to  make  a  bellowing  noise,  to  roar, 

as  the  sea. 

"  And  what  sowne  is  it  like  (quod  he)  ? 
Peter,  lyke  the  beting  of  the  se 
(Quod  I)  against  the  rochis  halowe 
When  tempestes  done  ther  shippes  swalow. 
And  that  a  man  stande  out  of  doubte 
A  myle  off  thus,  and  here  it  route," 

ChCMeer^—HouH  cfFcme, 

It  also  means  to  grunt,  to  snore.    Sax.  hrutan. 
**  And  eft  he  routeth,  for  his  hed  mislay." 

C^wucer,^J7ie  MiUer'g  TcUe, 
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HouTH^  plenty,  abundance  ;  especially  applied  to  rank  grass 
or  com.     V,  Jamieson. 

Routing,  or  Roughting,  the  lowing  or  bellowing  of  an  ox. 
In  Ingram  parish,  a  wild  part  of  Northumberland,  there  is 
a  place  called  the  Rouffhtin^  Linn — deriving  its  name,  no 
doubt,  from  the  great  noise  made  by  the  fall  of  water  after 
heavy  rains.    Also  snoring. 

*'  His  wif  bare  him  a  bnrdon  a  ful  strong. 
Men  might  his  routing  heren  a  furlong." 

Chaucer,— Tfie  Reeve's  Tale, 

RowLET-PoWLET,  a  sort  of  childish  game  at  fairs  and  races. 

RoYAL-oAK-DAY  (the  29th  of  May),  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  II. ;  in  commemoration  of  which  it  is  customary 
for  the  common  people,  in  many  parts  of  the  North,  to 
wear  oak  leaves  in  their  hats,  and  also  to  place  them  on 
their  horses'  heads.    Formerly,  in  Newcastle, 

«  When  ciTil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  \iilij"—Hudibra8. 

the  boys  had  a  taunting  rhyme,  with  which  they  used  to 
insult  such  persons  as  were  not  decorated  with  this  re- 
membrance of  the  facetious  monarch ; 

"  Royal  oak 
The  Whigs  provoke." 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  this  sarcastic 
ebullition  of  party-spirit  should  escape  the  retort  cour- 
teous.   The  contemptuous  reply  was, 

**  Plane-tree  leaves ; 
The  church-folk  are  thieves." 

RoYNE,  to  grumble  or  growl ;  and  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 
defined  it,  to  gnaw,  to  bite.    Fr.  rogner, 

RozzLE,  to  beat.  "  I'll  rozzle  your  hide  for  you."  JRosser, 
French — "  battre  quelque  violement."  Diet.  Acad.  Also, 
to  redden  by  drink.     "  He  rozzled  his  nose." 

Ruck,  a  rick  of  com  or  hay. — North.  A  heap,  or  large  quan- 
tity.—  York.  2kJi^  Lane,    Su.-Grot.  r^jt.     F.  Ihre. 

Ruckle,  to  rumple,  to  crease.    Germ.  ruck. 
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RuD,  raddle  for  marking  sheep.     Sax.  ruduy  rubor.     See 

A.SBL. 

Rue-Babgain,  Bomething  given  to  be  off  an  agreement — ^a 
bargain  repented  of. 

RuOy  to  pnU  hastily  or  roughly.  Teut.  rucken,  detrahere.— 
Rugging- ANB-BiTiNO^  pulling  and  tearing  with  force. 

Ruinated^  reduced  to  ruin,  ruinous.  Pegge  erroneously  con- 
sidered this  word,  which  is  in  common  use  in  the  North,  as 
peculiar  to  Londoners. 

RuLE-o'-THUMB,  guess  work.  Primarily  the  measuring  of 
inches  by  the  thumb  ;  but  as  this  is  at  best  an  inaccurate 
mode,  it  comes  to  mean — ^no  rule  at  all. 

Rum,  a  very  common  North  country  word  for  any  thing  odd 
or  queer — a  comical  person,  for  instance,  being  called  a 
rum  stick.  May  not  Dr.  Johnson's  rum  parson  be  what  is 
called  a  hackney  parson,  and  come  from  Germ,  rtwty  which 
is  from  herttm,  about,  as  herum  laufer  is  a  vagabond?  He- 
rum  parson,  or  rum  parson,  may,  therefore,  be  a  vagabond 
parson. 

RuMBUSTiCAL,  rudo,  noisy,  overbearing,  turbulent. 

Rum-gumptious,  pompous,  forward,  violent,  bold,  rash. 

RuMMEL-GuMSHioN,  the  same  as  Gumshon.    Sc.  rum^ump^ 

tion. 

Rumpus,  a  great  noise,  a  disturbance,  an  uproar.  F.  Jen- 
nings. 

Run  or  Rund,  the  selvage  of  woollen  cloth,  list.  Sax.  randy 
a  border,  an  edge. 

Run  away  De.  Bocanki,  a  proverbial  expression,  familiar  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  near  the  river  Tees — said  to  have 
originated  in  the  trepidation  and  sudden  flight  of  Dr.  Bal- 
canquall,  Dean  of  Durham,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  to  his  countiymen,  on  account  of  having 
penned  the  Swing's  declaration  against  the  Covenanters* 
V.  Surtees'  Hist,  of  Dur.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  xcvi. 

RuNCH,  wild  mustard,  charlock.    Sinapis  arvensis. 

RxmG,  a  spoke,  the  step  or  rotmd  of  a  ladder.     Mce.-Got. 
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hrwug^  virga.    It  is  also  a  name  for  a  cudgel,  or  walking 
staff. 

"  Be  sure  ye  dinna  quit  the  grip 
O*  ilka  joy  while  ye  are  young, 
Before  auld  age  your  vitals  nip» 
And  lay  ye  twafald  owre  a  rung" 

Old  Seott  Song, 

RuNKLE.  to  crease,  to  emmple,  to  wrinkle.    Sax.  torinelian, 

"  At  har'st  at  the  shearing  nae  younkers  are  jearing. 
The  bansters  are  rtmkled  lyart  and  grey." 

The  FUnoen  tftlie  ForeH. 

RuNNSLL,  pollard  wood.    Perhaps  from  running  up  apace. 

Runt,  the  hardened  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant.   ^^  A  kail^runt,** 

Runt,  a  Scotch  ox — also  a  jocular  designation  for  a  person 
of  a  strong  though  low  stature.  '^A  runt  of  a  fellow.'' 
Germ,  rind,  an  ox  or  cow ;  hut,  jfiffuratip^,  a  dull-pated, 
stupid  fellow.  Tout.  rund.  Also,  an  opprobrious  desig- 
nation for  an  old  woman.  Isl.  hrtrnd,  mulier.  V,  Jam. 
Supp. 

Rush-bearing,  collecting  rushes  to  strew  in  the  parish  church 
—a  rural  feast  or  wake,  now  become  nearly  obsolete.  See 
Cray.  Gloss,  and  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  436. — 
Rushes  were  formerly  used  on  the  floors  of  private  rooms 
for  carpets.  Our  ancestors  had  a  great  predilection  for 
them,  and  they  seem  to  have  constituted  an  essential  arti- 
cle, not  Only  of  comfort,  but  of  luxury. 

Rut,  for  root.    So  pronounced  in  the  North. 

RuTTLiNG,  a  noise  occasioned  by  difficulty  of  breathing.  Tout. 
r^telen,  murmurare.  The  dead  ruitle,  a  particular  kind  of 
noise  made  in  respiring  by  a  person  in  the  extremity  of 
sickness,  is  still  considered  in  the  North  as  an  omen  of 
death.  Levinus  Lenmius  (Occult  Miracles  of  Nature,  Lib. 
II.,  ch.  15y)  is  very  learned  on  this  subject. 

RuzB,  to  extol,  to  boast^  to  magnify  in  narration — ^to  rousey 

or  raise,    Isl.  rauaa^  molta  effutire.    Dan.  rose,  to  praise. 

Cornish,  ros,  bragging.    Hence,  perhaps,  roozer,  or  rouser, 

.  a  gpreat  untruth.     It  is  commonly  used  negatively,  as, 

VOL.  II.  P 
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"  Y'll  not  ruze  yersel  o'  that."    You  will  have  no  reasdn 
to  congratulate  yourself  on  that. 

S. 

Sack-and-seam-road,  a  horse  road — ^properly  a  pack-horse 
road  over  moors.     V,  Lye,  vo.  seam, 

Sackless,  simple,  weak,  helpless,  innocent.  Dr.  Willan 
considers  that  this  epithet  must  have  originated  after  the 
introduction  of  the  favourite  beyerage,  sack  and  sugar  ; 
but  the  word  (which  is  old  in  our  language,  and  often  oc- 
curs in  the  Border  Laws)  may  evidently  be  traced  to  Sax. 
sacletMy  quietus.  Isl.  saklauSy  innocens.  Swed.  saklds, 
exempt  from  punishment. 

"  For  throwch  me  and  my  wenAyiag 
Off  blud  has  bene  rycht  gret  spilling 
Quhar  mony  saMes  men  wer  slayn."— 77i«  Bruce, 
**  He  knew  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  were  altogether  taciaets, 
and  to  make  open  roade  upon  the  Marsh  would  but  shew  his 
malice,  and  lay  him  open  to  the  punishment  due  to  such  of- 
fences."—Carey'*  Memoirs, 

Sad,  heavy,  as  contrary  to  light — stiff;  applied  to  a  pudding, 
or  to  bread  when  the  yeast  has  had  no  effect. 

Sae,  See,  Seea,  so. — Saebetide,  Seeabetide,  if  so  be. 

Safe,  a.  sure,  certain.     '^  He's  safe  to  be  hanged." 

Sag.    See  Seg. 

Saim,  hog's-fat,  goose-grease.  Welsh,  saim.  Sax.  s  me. 
Shakspeare,  and  writers  of  his  day,  use  seam,  which  is  still 
the  Scottish  word. 

Saint  Cuthbert's  Duck,  the  eider  duck,  or  great  black  and 
white  duck ;  being  considerably  larger  than  the  domestic 
species  :  Anas  mollissima, — Linnaeus.  These  interesting 
sea-birds  are  found  on  the  Fam  and  Coquet  Islands,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  the  only  places  in 
England  where  they  are  known  to  incubate.  They  are 
now,  however,  almost  extinct,  in  consequence  of  the  wan- 
ton cruelty  of  those  who  visit  the  islands  during  the  breed- 
ing season.     Their  feathers  are  remarkably  soft,  and  of 
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great  value.     The  popular  name  is  obyiouly  connected 
with  the  celebrated  Saint  and  Patron  of  Durham ;  who, 
regardless  of  the  pomp  and  glories,  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  resigned  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  an  epis- 
copal station,  for  the  purity  of  an  hermitical  life.     Retir- 
ing to  a  humble  cell  in  one  of  these  desolate  spots — as  jet 
unmarked^  by  the  habitation  of  man— or,  as  a  well-known 
legend  expresses  it,  *^  as  voide  of  men,  as  full  of  devills" — 
he  commenced  a  mode  of  living  extremely  austere,  forcing 
the  barren  soil  to  yield  him  sustenance  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands.    Bonum  est  laborare  manibus. 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Beads,  a  name  given  to  the  EncrinUes 
which  are  found  in  great  abundance  among  the  rocks  at 
Holy  Island,  and  sold  to  strangers  as  the  attributed  work- 
manship of  the  Saint.    According  to  the  popular  tradition, 
this  holy  man  often  visits  the  shore  of  Lindisfame  in  the 
night ;  and  sitting  on  one  rock,  uses  another  as  his  anvil, 
on  which  he  forges  and  fashions  these  beads. 

"  Baint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame. 
The  sea-bom  becuU  that  bear  his  name." 

Scott  9  Marmion. 

"  The  EntTociM  are  firequently  called  Saint  (MhberVa  Beads,  from  a 
vulgar  opinion  that  they  were  made  by  that  holy  man ;  or  be- 
canM  they  were  nsed  in  the  rosaries  worn  by  the  devotees  of  that 
Saint  On  the  Continent  they  have  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Mummoli  Saneti  BonafuiL"— {7r0'«  HUt,  Rutherglen,  p.  319. 

They  are  about  the  size  of  the  seeds  of  the  mallow,  of  a 
dark  leaden  colour,  with  a  brownish  speck  in  the  cen- 
tre. 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Patrimony,  an  appellation  for  all  the  land 
between  the  waters  of  Tyne  and  Tees,  which  it  is  recorded 
was  conferred  upon  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  her  tutelary 
Saint— eminently  distinguished  certainly  for  his  exalted 
piety ;  bat  above  all  for  the  miraculous  powers  with  wjiich 
he  was  believed  to  be  invested,  and  of  which  the  wily 
monks  never  fedled  to  avail  themselves  as  the  best  means 
of  enriching  their  coffers. 
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SAtvT  John's  Nut^  a  doable  nut. — Saiitt  MiAT's  Ndt,  a 
triple  nnt.    I  know  not  why  ao  called. 

Saint  Swithin's  Day,  the  16th  of  July.  I  introdaee  this 
term  for  the  poipoBe  of  remarking,  that  almost  all  the  vul- 
gar, but  more  especially  elderly  females,  place  great  eon- 
fidenoe  in  the  prediction  that  if  it  rain  on  ibm  critical  day, 
not  one  of  the  next  forty  will  be  whoUy  firee  from  the 
Saint's  influence  erer  the  humid  department  of  the  firma- 
ment. The  origin  of  this  particular  pro§^M>etication  is 
yariously  deduced.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
271 ;  and  Nares'  Glossary. 

Saib.    See  Sakb.    See,  also,  the  example  under  Ksn. 

Saibt,  poor,  pitiable,  helpless.    Saix.  ^teri.  •oarig,  sorry,  sad. 

Sa£l,  Tory  commonly  used  for  shall.  Chaucer, ««/.  F.  Cray. 
Gloes.  wal, 

SaxIiT,  to  move  or  run  from  side  to  side ;  as  is  customary 
with  the  persons  on  board  (^  a  ship  after  she  is  launched. 
I  am  unable  to  offer  any  etymolcigy,  unless  it  be  Fr,  aaUlir, 

to  leap. 

Salt,  for  saltcellar.    Our  old  word  was  #«/«r.    Fr.  sdU^e. 

Salter's  Track,  an  old  road  near  the  coast,  which  may  be 
traced  all  along  the  county  of  Durham,  and  perhaps  all 
round  the  island. 

S AMCAST,  8(me  cast,  two  ridges  plot^ghed  together.  Refeixible 
to  Germ,  wmm&tn,  to  gather  ;  mmammen,  together. 

Samfsjsth,  a  sampler,  a  piece  of  needle  work.  That  which 
gives  a  sample— Mmj^MI.  V.  Suffolk  Words.  The  inge- 
nious author  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  samplers  are  not 
still  worked. 

Sanded,  short-s^ted— as  if  the  eyes  were  foil  of  sand.   Sand- 

hUnd  is  an  old  term  for  impeileet  sight. 
Sahdgatb-city,  a  burlesque  name  for  Sendgoto,  Newcastle  ; 
a  place  «f  great  antiquity,  but  deswibed  ^  a  kM^  poet 
as 


_« 


The  4e^l'a  beMm  «a»a. 


With  whicli  oft  times  be^we^atfaft floor.' 
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SAKBaATB-BATTLE,  a  peculiar  step  in  viilgar  dancing,  consist- 
ing of  a  quick  and  violent  beating  of  the  toes  on  the  floor. 

S^NDsefiAWLBB,  the  kirundo  riparia  or  sand-martui. 

Sano^  a  song.  Pure  Saxon.  It  is  the  same  in  Teat,  and 
Germ.    Sang-book^  a  song  book.    Sax.  sauff  boc. 

Sang  !  Mt  Sangs  !  Bt  my  Sang  !  frequent  exeLamations,  ge- 
nerally  implying  a  threat — equiTalent  to  'ihlood,  or,  bj  my 
Idood.    Fr.  sang, 

Sanging-bathxb,  the  large  dragon  fly.    JS^  Flsbimo-sathbb. 

Safe,  soap.     Sax.  sape,    Swed.  sapa.    Isl.  stxpa. 

Safscull,  a  simple,  foolish  fellow — a  blockhead. 

Sake,  sore,  painfol.  Sax.  scmt,  Sii.-Grot.  mot.  Se.  aair, — 
Sare-heed,  «or«  head,  t3ie  head  aehe. 

Sake,  very  mncli,  greatly,  intensely.  Tent.  seer.  <j<erm. 
sehr.  ^^  Sare  hadden" — (sore  holden) — very  nmeh  dis- 
tressed by  pain  or  ackness. 

**  A  dynte  he  gaffidth  mekill  mftyne 
Bjr  Bwayne  wm  mdiofsid  thare 
Tbftt  almea  vent  he  had  hen  ahiyne 
So  was  he  woondyd  wondyr  aare:' 

La  Morte  Arthure, 

Sask,  a  shirtr-^ometimes  a  shift.  Sax.  syrc.  Su^-Got.  sasrk. 
Bee  a  curious  quotation  from  Scotch  Presbyterian  Elo- 
quence Pisplayed,  in  Boucher,  to.  €i^ee;  and  Kelly's  Scot- 
tish PioFerbs,  p.  13d,  140. 

'*  Ana  cniHUiU  otMrks,  with  4JI  my  ha«t 
The  hest  chdth  in  the  land." 

Lyndsay'f  Three  EstaitU. 

**  They  leif  not  spindeil,  spoone,  nor  spelt, 
Bed,  holrter ,  UanJket,  eark,  most  ndieit" 

MatHand'f  Qmjpiaynf- 

"  Near  is  my  tark,  hut  nearer  is  my  Bkin.*'-riir.  C.  Prop- 

Sarba,  to  B&rwe  wiik  meat. 

**  Atilsfe  Marley  \i  grown  se  tee, 
She  inuma  ^et  np  to  sarra  the  Awine." 

Song  on  Alice  Marl^  .on  ale  vtifefft  Pictree* 

Is  iiixsmxAerkm  <Sax.)»  to  set  in  order  ?  a0  we  jos^  serre  in 
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the  doable  sense  of,  to  supply  with  meat,  and  to  arrange 
the  table. 

Sarties,  certainly,  in  good  truth.  Spenser  and  other  early 
poets  use  certes, 

Sartin,  sure,  positire,  certain. — Sabtinlt,  certainly. 

Sattle,  to  settle.  This  pronunciation  is  conformable  to  the 
Saxon  origin  of  the  word. 

Sattle-bords  (from  Settle),  the  boards  orframe-workatthe 
top  of  a  coal-pit  upon  which  the  tram  or  sledge  stands,  to 
receiye  the  corf. 

Sauce,  insolence  of  speech,  impertinence — sauciness.  Sauce 
piquante  no  doubt  /aire  la  sauce  d  quelqv^  un — ^to  repri- 
mand him— originally  aaUuSy  attic  salt,  somewhat  altered 
in  its  quality  after  being  landed  at  the  Quayside — ^not  quite 
^^  neat  as  imported." 

Sauce,  vegetables.    An  ancient  use  of  the  word. 

Saufet  Money,  protection  money  formerly  paid  by  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  to  marau- 
ders in  consideration  of  their  not  stealing  their  cattle. 
Safety  money. 

Sauoh,  the  great  round-leaved  sallow.  SaUx  eaprea.  Sax. 
salh.  Ir.  saleoff.  Many  of  the  common  people  imagine 
this  to  be  the  real  Palm-tree^  branches  of  which  were 
strewed  by  the  multitude  in  commemoration  of  our  Savi- 
our's triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  and  seldom  omit  to 
gather  its  flowers  or  buds,  early  in  the  morning  of  Palm- 
Sunday.  With  these  flowers  they  decorate  small  pieces  of 
wood  formed  into  crosses,  called  Palm-crosses,  which  are 
stuck  up  or  suspended  in  their  houses. 

Saul,  the  soul.  Pure  Saxon  ;  and  the  ancient  mode  of  writ- 
ing the  word. 

-— »^—  "  Thou,  John,  thon  swineshed  awake, 
For  Christes  «aii20."— CAntcMr,— 2%«  Bne'a  Tale, 

Saul,  the  solid  substance  in  the  inside  of  a  covered  button. 

Fr.  aaoul,  soul,  a  filling. 
Saul^  a  part  of  the  viscera  of  the  goose,  when  cooked.    Q.  the 
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pleura  ?  for  it  seems  to  line  or  fill  the  inside  of  the  upper 
cayity.    Fr.  saouly  or  souler,  to  fill,  to  glut. 

Saut,  Sote,  salt.  Sax.  sealt,  Teut.  saut,  saut.  In  the  pro- 
nunciation of  many  of  the  proyincial  dialects  of  the  North, 
the  sound  of  the  I  is  omitted. — Saut-kit,  a  salt-box  of  a 
peculiar  form  ;  often  found  in  old  farm-houses. 

Sayelicks,  an  excrescence  from  the  brier,  placed  hj  boys  in 
their  coat  cuffs,  <m  a  charm,  to  prevent  a  flogging.  In 
Durham  it  is  called  Tommt-sayelicks. 

Saw,  to  sow.  Moe.-Got.  saian.  Sax.  saivan.  Su.-Got.  sd. 
Germ,  sden, 

Sawnet,  a  silly,  stupid  fellow — a  sarcastic  designation  for  a 
native  of  Scotland.  Sawney  is  the  Scotch  abridgment  of 
their  common  name  of  Alexander  ;  but  in  the  sense  of 
foolishy  it  is,  perhaps,  as  many  Scotch  phrases  are,  derived 
from  the  French,  who  use  nez  for  sagacity — sans  nez  may 
be  foolish,  as  ^^  on  dit  un  homme  d  hon  nee  pour  dire,  il  a 
de  la  sagacite."    See  Diet,  de  I'Academie  sub  voce  nez» 

Say,  authority,  influence,  sway.     ^^  She  has  all  the  say.** 

ScABY,  ScABiE,  mean,  paltry,  shabby.    Lat.  scabies. 

Scad,  to  scald. — Scaddino  of  Peas,  a  custom  in  the  north  of 
boiling  the  common  grey  peas  in  the  pods,  in  a  green 
state,  and  eating  them  with  butter  and  salt.  The  com- 
pany afterwards  pelt  each  other  with  the  stoads,  or  husks ; 
and  the  entertainment  is  sometimes  in  consequence  called 
peas  and  sport.  It  is  generally  a  scene  of  uproarious  mirth, 
but  frequently  a  filthy  affair.  Grose  mentions  that  a 
bean,  shell  and  all,  is  put  into  one  of  the  pea-pods ;  and 
that  whoever  gets  this  bean  is  to  be  first  married.  Dr. 
Jamieson  views  this  custom  as  having  the  same  origin  as 
the  Kinff  of  Bane,  in  Scotland. 

Scaddle,  wild,  skittish.    York.  Craven  Glossary. 

Scale,  to  spread  abroad,  to  separate,  to  divide,  to  shed,  to 
scatter.    Sax.  scylan. 

"IshaUtellyou 
A  pretty  tale ;  it  may  be,  yon  hare  heard  it ; 
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But  aiiiM  it  Mrrei  ny  pnrpoM,  I  will  ▼entnro 
To  iedU  Y  ftlitUe  more.''^8haJt,—CorManui. 

Nearly  all  the  commentators  have  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  to  8€<Mt.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  the  author's 
intention  to  hare  the  tale  spretid  a  little  more  minutely  ; 
or,  as  Home  Tooke  better  expresses  it,  to  have  it  divided  mto 
more  particulars  and  degress ;  told  more  circumstantially 
and  at  length.  In  some  parts  of  the  North,  they  say, 
^^The  church  is  BcaUng^^  ^^The  school  is  scaling *y*  and 
every  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Northum- 
berland contains  a  stipulation  that  the  tenant  shall  scale 
the  mole-hills. 

"  SetMng  and  dressing  the  ground.*' 

House  ExpeneeSt  Sherbum  ffotpUal,  1686. 
"  An  and  poke  is  aye  »eaUng.**—NX.  Prov. 
*'  Pie,  fie;  he's  no  Frenchman  to  fret  ait  the  loss  ef  a  little  msTcI 
ftair."— DieUNir*«  H<m»tt  Whore, 

ScALE-AWAT,  a  disorder — a  whitlow,  a  rush  in  children. 
Scale-dish,  a  thin  dish  used  in  the  dairy  for  skimming  milk. 
ScALLioKS,  a  punishment  among  boys — a  good  drubbing. 
Scallop,  to  work  coal  in  a  mine  entirely  by  the  hand,  with- 
out the  use  of  gunpowder. 
Scam,  Scaum,  to  bespatter,  to  stain,  to  discolour.     Lat. 

Scamp,  a  mean  rascal,  a  fellow  devoid  of  honour  and  princi- 
ple.   Properly,  a  runaway ;  from  Ital.  scampetre. 

ScANTisH,  scarce — Scantlt,  scarcely. 

Scab,  Ssar,  a  bare  and  broken  rock  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, or  in  the  high  bank  of  a  river.  Sn.-Got.  skar,  mpes. 
Sax.  carr,  "  Hence,"  say^  Bosworth,  **  Scarborough  de- 
rives its  name." — Soars,  cinders  burnt  to  a  very  hard 
'substance,  often  used  to  mend  the  roads. 

Scare,  to  fasten  two  broken  or  i^ced  pieoes  of  wood.  Id. 
skara,  asseres  reciproce  adaptare. 

ScARBT,  streaky,  smeared,  as  walls  badly  coloured. 

ScARN,  Sharn,  dung  of  cattle.  Su.-Got.  skam,  stercus.  Sax. 
sceam.    Dan.  skarn.    See  Cow*  shabbn. 
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ScARN-BEE,  a  beetle. 

ScABT,  V.  to  scratch. — Scabt,  s,  a  scratch.    See  Scrat. 
Scathe^  Skaith,  Scath^  loss^  spoil,  damage,  harm,  destroc^ 
tion.    Pore  Saxon.    Dan.  skitde. 

**  Without  gat,  God  it  woot. 
Gat  I  this  acaithe:*— Piers  PUnoman. 

<*  All  these  conld  not  procure  me  any  8eath€.**—8fMk»p, 

"  And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  turned  to  scathe." 

8p€fn»€rt—Shep.  CaiL 

'*  And  thai  couth  nocht  persawe  the  skaUh 
That  towart  thaim  was  appearand."— 37^  Bruce, 

ScATTBB-BRAiNED,  Weak,  giddj,  thoQghtlesss,  light-headed. 

ScHAW,  a  wood  or  thicket  of  trees.    /See  Shaw. 

ScLAFE,  shallow,  as  a  selafe  dish, 

ScLOOT,  to  squint. 

ScoBEs,  ScjoPEs,  or  ScjouBEs,  hazel  sticks  sharpened  at  each 
end,  and  used  in  a  bow  shape  to  fasten  down  thatch. 

Soon,  to  strike,  to  inflict  punishment;  a  common  word 
amongst  the  coal  miners. 

Sconce,  a  fixed  seat  at  one  side  of  the  fire-place  in  the  old 
large  open  chimney — a  short  partition  near  the  fire  upon 
which  all  the  bright  utensils  in  a  cottage  are  suspended. 
An  amateur  of  the  Italian  language  derives  the  word  from 
seonnessa  [seggia],  an  insulated  or  separate  seat.  I  should 
prefer  Germ,  schanze,  a  defence,  a  screen,  a  shelter. 

Sconce,  the  head. 

Scooter,  a  syringe.  Skwutery  perhaps,  would  be  more  cor- 
rect.   Sc.  sfyter^  from  sfyte,  to  eject  forcibly. 

Score,  a  notch.  Sax.  ecor.  The  old  custom  of  numbering 
and  keeping  accounts  by  notches  on  a  tally  is  not  yet 
wholly  disused  in  the  North. 

Scotch  and  English,  an  amusement  similar  to  Stealt- 
clothes;  which  see.  The  game  seems  evidently  to  have 
had  its  origin  and  name  from  the  raids^  or  inroads,  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  "  in  times  of  old" — the  language  used 
on  the  occasion,  consisting,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  terms 
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of  reproach  common  among  the  Borderers  during  their  pil- 
fering warfare. 
SooTCH-FiDDLE,  a  wustcal  inOrument  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  for 

an  amusing  description  of  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 

new  edit,  of  the  Cray.  Gloss,  to.  Fiddle. 
Scotch-mist,  a  small  soaking  rain — such  as  will  wet  an  JEn^- 

Ushman  to  the  skin.     Scotch  mists,  like  Scotchmen,  are 

proverbial  for  their  penetration. 
Scout,  a  high  rock  or  large  projecting  ridge.    Sax.  sceotan, 

to  shoot  out. 
SoowDEB,  to  mismanage  any  thing  in  cooking,  to  scorch  it. 

Grose  has  seaurdet^df  overheated  with  workii^;  perhaps 

only  a  figurative  sense  of  the  word.     V,  Jamieson. 
ScRAB,  a  wild  apple — the  crab. — ScbabtTBSe,  a  crab-tree. 
ScBAFTLE,  8,  to  Scramble,  to  climb  up  by  the  help  of  the 

hands. 

«  Wey  hixmy,  says  aw,  we've  a  Shot-Tower  see  hee, 
That  blT  it  ye  might  teraffle  to  Heayen ; 
And  if  on  Saint  Nicholas'  ye  anee  ens  an  ee, 
Te'd  crack  on't  as  lang  as  ye're  liyin." 

Song,  Canny  Neweassel. 

ScRAFFLB,  9'  ^  Scramble,  or  eager  contest  for  any  thing. 
ScRAFVLB,    to  be  assiduously  industrious,    to    struggle. — 

SciuFFLiNa^  working  hard  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
Scrancb;,  to  grind  any  hard  or  crackling  substance  between 

the  teeth.    Dut.  schrantsen.    Dr.  Johnson  says,  the  Scots 

retain  it.    So  do  the  people  in  the  North  of  England. 
ScRANCHUM,  thin  wafery  gingerbread;   so  called  from  the 

sound  when  e&iieik-^scranched. 
ScRANNY,  thin,  meagre.     Su.-Got.  skriun,  macer,  gracilis. 

Dan.  skranten,  weak,  sickly,  infirm. 
Sgrat,  Scraut,  v.  to  scratch.    Anglo-Norman,  escr€a    Swed. 

hrqUa. — Scrat^  9.   a  scratch — ^the  itch.      Welsh,  erach^ 

scabies ;  and  Ir.  scraw,  scurf,  seem  aUied. 
Sgrat,  an  hermaphrodite.    Sax.  seritta,     V,  Todd's  John. 
ScRBBD,  a  rent  or  tear — ^a  shred  or  fragment.     Sax.  screetde. 
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Teut.  gehroode. — Screed,  is  also  used  for  a  border ;  as,  a 

eap-icreed. 
ScRiBEy  to  write.    Lat.  scHbere. — Scribe-of-a-pen,  a  letter. 
Scrimmage,  a  battle,  an  aigament,  an  overthrow — a  stir- 

mish.    The  word  was  formerly  written  skaramouche. 
Scrimp,  v,  to  spare,  to  scant.    Tent,  hrimpeny  oontrahere. — 

ScuiMP,  a.  short,  scanty,  little. 
SoRoo,  a  stunted  bush,  or  shrub.    Sax.  seroby  frntez. — Scroo- 

OT,  full  of  old  stunted  trees  or  bushes. 
Scrounge,  or  Scrunge,  to  crowd,  to  squeeze.    See  Skreenge. 
ScRows,  the  small  shrimp-like  insect  found  in  fresh-water 

pools. 
ScRUDGE,  V,  to  crowd  thickly  together,  to  squeeze. — Scrudge, 

8,  a  crowd,  a  squeeze. 
Scruff,  scurf.    A  transposition  of  letters  very  common. 
ScRUNTT,  short,  meagre,  stunted.    See  Scrannt. 
Scuddigk,  the  lowest  measure  of  value.    Perhape  from  teeaty 

eeeatay  a  small  coin  among  the  Saxons ;  or  from  some  other 

denomination  of  money. 

Scuff,  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck.     F.  Wilb.  skuf. 

ScuG,  to  hide,  to  shade,  to  lurk.    See  Skug. 

SouiLL,  the  ordinary  and  ancient  pronunciation  of  school. 

'*  I  send  my  sonea  to  PareU  to  tho  seuOUi 
1  trust  in  6N>d  that  thay  sail  be  ne  fnillls." 

tyndsay't  Three  EttaUii. 

Scum,  to  strike  a  person  on  the  mouth.    A  low  word. 

ScuMFiSH,  to  smother,  to  suffocate  with  smoke.  Wood  em- 
bers, the  snuffing  of  a  candle,  sulphur,  &c.,  have  tcumfish- 
ing  effluvia  in  close  rooms.    Ital.  sconfiggerey  to  discomfit. 

Scunner,  to  nauseate,  to  feel  disgust,  to  loathe — ^to  shy,  as  a 
horse  in  harness.  It  is  also  applied,  figuratively,  to  a  man 
whose  courage  is  not  at  ^'  the  sticking  place" — ^who  shrinks 
through  fear.    Sax.  tcunian,  to  fear,  to  abhor,  to  shun. 

Scurf,  or  Salmon-scurf,  salmon  trout.    Tees,  Wear,  &c. 

Scurry,  unthriving ;  applied  to  trees. 

Sea-fsst,  a  wet  mist,  or  haze  proceeding  from  the  sea  inland. 
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SsAM.  The  Beftms,  or  strata,  of  coal,  are  not  perfectly  hori- 
zontaly  bat  have  a  considerable  inclination^  generally  rising 
from  the  north-east  to  the  sonth-west.  From  the  pieces 
of  coal  and  cinders  which  have  been  discovered  in  digging 
np  the  rains  of  several  Roman  stations  in  the  coonties  of 
Northumberland  and  Darham,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  article  of  coal,  though 
scholars  may  dispute  about  the  name  by  which  it  was 
known  to  them. 

Sbab,  «•  autumn — ^the  time  of  the  drying  and  withering  of 
leaves.  Sax.  seariany  to  nip,  or  dry. — ^Seab,  a.  dry,  of  a 
yellow  hue ;  opposed  to  green. 

"  I  haTO  liT'd  long  enoni^ ;  my  way  qfW^ 
Is  faUli  into  the  tear,  the  yellow  leat^—Maebeth. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  some  other  of  the  commentators  object 
to  lod^  of  life,  and  wish  to  substitute  JIfayy  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  not  convinced  by  their  arguments. — 
The  May  of  life  ccmnot  faU  into  the  sear.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  others  were  far  too  fond  of  altering  Shakspeare,  just 
because  they  thought  what  theiy  did  not  understand  must  be 
wrong. 

Sbave,  a  rush. — Seavt,  overgrown  with  rushes.  ^  Seat/y 
ground."    Hezhamshire. 

Sbck,  the  Northern  word  for  a  sack.    **  A  seek  of  flour." 

Sbck,  Seek,  provincial  pronunciations  of  such.    See  Sick. 

Secket,  a  term  of  contempt  to  a  child.  See  Segkite,  or 
Saokite. 

Seed,  saw.    Universal  among  the  vulgar.    '^  Aw  seed  it." 

Sbedt,  poor,  distressed,  without  money. 

Seeino-olass,  a  mirror,  or  looking-glaM,  Isl.  sUbnargUr^ 
speculum.  The  term  often  occurs  in  old  inventories  of 
household  furniture. 

Seek,  sick.    Sax.  seoc*    Old  Eng.  seke^  as  used  by  Chaucer. 

«  The  holy  bliflsfnl  martyr  for  to  aeke. 
That  him  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were  Mfte." 

ChOMoert—Frol/ogfAe  to  CcMt,  TcUeg, 
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Sbbkbning,  Hcienin^f  the  period  of  confinment  at  child-birth. 

SEBBy  8eyer^9  divers.  Su.-Got.  saer^  an  adverb  denoting 
separation.    Ihre.    "  They  are  gone  seer  ways.*' 

Sbbb,  sure,  certain. 

SsB-SAWy  a  sort  of  swing — ^from  its  reciprocating  motion. 
Fr.  ci-fa.     V.  Brand's  Pop  Antiq.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  304. 

Sbestah,  Sbbstow,  seest  then.  Also  so  pronounced  in  Aber- 
deenshire. 

"  Seegtow  thiB  peple. 
How  biaie  thai  bexL"— Pier«  Plowman, 

Sbo,  a  sedge ;  according  to  the  Saxon  form — secg,    ^*  ISegge^ 

or  star.    Carix."    Prompt.  Parv. 
Sbg,  SBoa,  a  boll  castrated  when  fidl  grown.     V.  Jamieson. 
Sbg,  V,  to  hang  heavily  down ;  as,  the  sacking  of  a  bedstead 
when  it  becomes  slack,  is  said  to  seg. 

SBoaBR's-CLAT,  a  name  given  by  miners  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  to  a  kind  of  clay  lying  immediately  over  a  seam 
of  coal.  It  falls  into  powder  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
is  used  to  make  fire-bricks.  Can  it  also  be  employed  for 
filtering,  as  by  sugar  boilers,  who  force  their  liquor  through 
a  stratum  of  clay  to  separate  impurities  ?  If  so,  it  is  pro- 
bably from  seiger,  Germ,  a  strainer  or  filterer. 

SBoanra,  the  heavy  laborious  walking  of  a  person  of  unwieldy 
corpulence.    "  What  a  segging  gait  he  has." 

Sbgkitb,  or  Sagkitb,  a  term  applied  to  a  young  person  who 
is  overgrown  and  not  easily  satisfied  with  food.  From  seg 
tatdkUe, 

Sbitbb,  thin.  When  a  piece  of  cloth  is  worn  so  thin  as  to  be 
nearly  in  holes,  it  is  said  to  be  aU  in  a  tetter. 

Sble,  a  marshy  water  course,  a  stream  creeping  through 
reeds  and  mdies. 

SvLLy  pronoun,  self— used  in  compounds  of  m^sell,  MueUf  her- 
seH,  ycurseU*    Plural  sells,  for  selves. 

Sbmxant,  soft,  slender,  weak,  thin,  supple,  pliant,  active. 

Sbkflb,  ordinary,  vulgar — simple  j  applied  to  a  person  of 
ignoble  birth.    **  Gentle  and  ««mp^."— high  and  low. 
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Sen,  Sin,  Stne,  once.  F.  Jam.  sen, — ^Sbn-stnb,  Sin-stke, 
once  then.    *^  It's  lang  syne  ten  he  left  as. 

"  Bot  ladie  SenaiUiUtie 
SeMtfne  has  gydit  this  countrie." 

Lynd»ay'8  Three  EetaUU. 

SsNGy  dielter ;  as  the  tenff  of  a  hedge.    Dan.  sen^,  a  bed. 

Sbss-pool,  an  exoavation  in  the  ground  for  receiving  fool 
water.  I  do  not  find  the  word  in  anj  Dictionary,  though 
it  is  in  use  hj  architects.  V.  Laing's  Costom  Honse  Plans. 
Shu-pool  occurs  in  Forster  on  Atmospheric  Phoenomena. — 
Perhaps  it  is  sous'-pool—']pool  below  the  surface ;  or  it  may 
havs  been  adopted  from  Lat.  cedo,  cesHy  &C.9  to  settle 
down.    See  Soss. 

Set,  disposal.    '^  She  has  made  a  pretty  set  of  hersell." 

Set,  a  permanent  deflection,  or  set^Ung  of  a  railway  or  ma- 
chinery. 

Set,  to  propel,  to  push  forward ;  as  setting  a  keel.  Also,  to 
accompany ;  as  in  a  common  expression — '^  8ei  me  a  6tton 
the  road."  BU,  however,  is  not  more  misapplied  in  the 
North  than  it  is  in  some  parts  of  the  South. 

Set-down,  a  powerful  rebuke,  or  reprehension.  F.  Todd's 
Johnson. 

Set-out,  a  term  applied  to  a  corf  of  coals  deficient  in  the 
quantity  stipulated  to  be  sent  to  bank.  When  a  corf  is 
set  out,  it  is  forfeited  as  a  penalty  for  negligence  or  attempt 
to  defraud. 

Sbts-yb-weel.  It  becomes  you  well;  said  tauntingly  or 
ironically. 

Setten,  the  old  participle  of  set,  is  still  used  coUoqoiaUy  by 
the  common  people ;  and  so  are  hiUen^  letten,  putteth  ai^ 
many  others. 

Sbiten-ok,  short  in  growth,  ill  thriven ;  said  of  feeble,  dimi- 
nutive children.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  what  is 
slightly  burnt  in  a  pan. 

Settle,  a  seat,  or  bench  stool ;  but  more  generally  a  long 
wooden  bench  with  a  high  back,  part  of  the  fomitun  of 
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ancient  halls,  and  still  frequently  to  be  found  in  old  houses 
in  the  country.  Sax.  setel,  setl,  sedes,  sella.  Our  Saxon 
ancestors  had  their  hi^h  settle^  or  king's  settle ;  the  bishop* a 
settUy  or  see;  the  eeap  settle,  or  tradesman's  bench  or 
booth ;  and  the  dcm  settle^  or  court  of  justice.  In  their 
Psalter,  published  by  Spelman,  in  1640,  thtymseth  is  used 
for  our  **  sea^*  of  the  scomfid. 

Sbt-to,  an  argument,  a  strong  contest,  a  warm  debate. 

Sbt-up,  a  verb  expressive  of  contempt  Ibr  a  person,  assuming 
a  rank,  or  receiying  a  distinction,  which  is  viewed  as  un- 
suitable to  his  or  her  station  or  merit.  ^'  She  rides  in  a 
coach-*iM<  her  «^,  indeed !"     F.  Jam.  Supp. 

Seuoh,  a  wet  ditch ;  such  as  that  out  of  which  the  contents 
of  a  sod  dike  have  been  cut-*any  watery  or  boggy  place-^ 
a  sough.     V.  Jamieson,  seueh, 

Shab-off,  Shab-away,  to  sneak  away.  Germ,  sehaben,  to 
scrape  off ;  and  by  some  gradations  of  meaning  used  with 
the  preposition  and  in  the  imperative  mood,  schah  ah,  sneak 
away. 

Shab-bag,,  a  mean  person. — Shag-rao,  is  identical* 

Shack,  Shak,  to  shed,  or  shake ;  as  com  in  harvest  time. 

Shack-fobk,  Shak-'FOBK,  a  jHtch-fork — a  shake-fork. 

Shacklb,  a  moveable  iron  hoop,  fixed  to  the  extremity  of 
the  plough  beam  by  a  loose  bo^t  and  screw.  The  team  of 
oxen  or  horses  to  draw  the  plofigh  is  yoked  to  the  shackle. 
Tout,  schaeckel. 

Shacbxb,  the  wrist.    Sc.  ^ackle^bone,  the  wrist  bone. 

ShaffiiB,  to  move  with  an  awkward  or  irregular  gait ;  to 
hobble.  A  corruption  of  shi^.  To  **  mack  a  bad  ^ajffle 
ont,"  is  to  do  a  thing  clumsily. 

Shao-hat,  a  hat  made  very  long  in  the  down ;  much  worn 
by  pitmen  and  keefanen  in  the  environs  of  Newcastle. 

Shaft,  the  pit,  or  perpendicular  entrance  to  a  coal  mine. 
There  are  commonly  two  shafts  to  every  large  colliery,  the 
second  being  required  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  The 
shaft  by  which  the  air  enters  the  mine,  called  the  doumoast 
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ahaft,  is  that  by  which  the  men  descend  to  their  work,  and 
hj  which  the  coaLs  are  drawn  up.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
other^  called  the  upcast  shaft,  a  large  fire  is  somestimes 
kept  burning,  though  more  frequently  there  is  a  furnace 
at  its  mouthy  with  a  high  chimney,  to  promote  a  current 
of  air. 

Shakes,  not  much  worth.  ^^  They  are  no  great  shaket^* — 
little  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  them. 

Shale,  v,  to  peel,  to  shell.  Sax.  <ucealian,  (uciHan,  See 
Shill. 

Shale,  s,  alum  ore, — ^any  other  loose  substance  from  a  mine 
or  quarry.  The  characteristic  is  the  slaty,  or  laminated 
appearance.     V,  Tooke,  Vol.  II.,  p.  233. 

Shall Y- WALL Y,  a  sign  of  contempt — shallow  brained. 

Sham,  shame.   Sax.  sceam, — Shamfaced,  bashful — sAamtfaeed, 

Sax.  scamfcBst. 

"  Of  hunting  and  of  shamn^aet  ohastitie-" 

Chawier,—The  Knight's  TcOe. 

"  But  rather  would  I  wish  the  ground  to  gape  for  me  below. 
Or  Qtod  himself  with  thunder  dint  to  hell  my  soul  to  throw, 
O  Virtue !  ere  I  thee  refuse,  or  sham^cutnesa  forsake." 

P?iear.  and  Twyne,  VirgUt  B.  iv. 

Sham-a-sterne,  a  vulgar  phrase,  equivalent  to  not  one.  This 
may  possibly  serve  to  explain  an  obscure  and  difficult  pass- 
age in  the  fine  old  heroic  ballad  of  Chevy  Chasey  Fit.  2. 

"  Thorowe  ryche  male  and  myne-ye-ple 
Many  gteme  the  stroke  downe  streght." 

Which  may  be  read, — Mr.  Lambe  says — "they  struck 
down  straight  many  a  one,  through  rich  coat  of  mail  and 
many  folds."  Sterne,  here,  seems  to  be  in  the  sense  of 
stour — store,  collective  numbers.  See  Tooke's  curious  dis- 
quisition on  these  words,  VoL  II.,  p.  73  and  185.  Or 
Sterne  may  be  parenthetical.    "  Many  (steme)  they,"  &c. 

Shandy,  wild,  frolicksome.  Hence  Tristram  Shandy.  F. 
SufiPblk  Words,  shanny. 

Shangy,  Coally-shanky,  Culley-shangy,  a  row,  a  tumult,  a 
riot.     F,  Jam.  Supp.  shan^ie. 
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Shank,  the  projecting  point  of  a  hill— joining  it  with  the 

plain. 
Shanks,  the   legs. — ShankVnaot,  or    Shankt's-naot,  the 

feet — ^^  Adam's  ten-toed  machine"— if  I  may  quote  the 

term. 

"  And  ay  until  the  day  lie  died. 
He  rade  on  good  ehanka  fMgy"—BUton'8  Scotch  Sonfft. 

Shantt,  gay,  showy,  flaunting.  Perhaps,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Todd,  a  corruption  ofjamity. 

Shap,  Shape,  to  begin,  to  set  about  any  thing,  to  have  a  pro- 
mising appearance.  Tout,  whaffen^  agere,  negotiari.  V, 
Wilb.  shape* 

Shapings,  shreds,  cuttings  of  cloth.    '^  Tailors'  shapings** 

Shard,  a  broken  piece  of  any  brittle  or  fragile  substance. 
The  past  participle  of  the  Sax.  s^^ran,  to  diyide  ;  whence 
shear,  shire,  shore,  &c.,  see  Tooke, — ^that  which  is  shared, 
separated,  or  divided.  Within  my  recollection,  many  of 
the  common  people,  in  the  lower  parts  of  Newcastle,  used 
to  resort  to  the  Quayside  and  other  places,  where  they 
gathered  up  coals  with  the  half  of  a  wooden  dish,  called  a 
diard.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  two 
of  them  to  purchase  a  new  dish,  and  split  it  for  the  purpose 
of  making  these  shards. 
"  And  he  took  a  ^i-tthcrd  and  scraped  himself  withaL"— Jo6  ii.  8. 

Shard  is  also  a  North  country  word  for  the  sheU,  or  hard 
outward  covering  of  the  tribe  of  insects  denominated  Cole- 
optera.  The  derivation  of  shell  itself,  indeed,  is  analagous. 
V.  Tooke. 


"  Often,  to  our  comfort,  shaU  we  find 


The  tiha/rded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 

Than  is  the  fall-wioged  eagle."— /8AaJ;.—<Vmde«n«. 

—  "  Ere,  to  black  Hecate's  summons. 
The  8ha/rd-b<yme  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hum, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadftd  uo\A:*^8hak,—Ma6beth, 

These  expressions  of  our  dramatist-nfAardei  heeile,  and 
shard-hcme  hettle — are  as  correct  as  they  are  poetical.    Dr. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Johnson's  ignorance  of  the  latter  meaning  of  the  word  com-" 
pletely  misled  him  in  his  interpretation.  His  error,  how- 
ever, is  not  overlooked  by  the  learned  and  inde&tigable 
Mr.  Todd. 

Sharen,  dung  of  cattle.    See  Scarn  ;  and  Cow^shabbn. 

Sharps,  coarse  ground  flour  with  a  portion  of  bran. 

Shaw,  a  small  shadj  wood,  a  wooded  bank.  Sax.  scua. 
Tout,  sehawe,  umbra.  The  word  was  used  by  Gower  and 
Chaucer  ;  and  is  still  current  in  many  parts  of  England. 

"  Gaillard  he  was  as  goldfinch  in  the  thawe." 

Chaucer,— The  Coke's  Tale. 

I 
*'  In  somer  when  the  ehaioee  be  sheyn, 

And  levea  be  large  and  lang." 

Andent  BaUad,—RoHn  Hood, 

Shaw,  the  stalk  or  haulm  of  the  potato. 

Shay,  or  Po  Chat,  a  chaise.    Shat-drivers,  the  post  boys. 

Shear,  to  reap,  or  cut  com  with  the  sickle.  Su.-Got.  skaera. 
Shear  is  not,  provincially,  applied  to  sheep.  A  sheep- 
shearing  is  a  clipping. — Shearer,  a  harvest  reaper. 

"Shed,  to  put  aside,  to  disperse,  to  separate,  to  divide. 
"  Shedding  the  hair  on  the  forehead."  ^^  Shedding  sheep." 
Sax.  sceadany  dividere.  Tent,  scheeden^  separare.  Germ. 
scheideny  to  part.  In  tarring  sheep,  the  wool  is  ahedy  or 
parted  by  the  operator  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 

layer  of  salve. 

— "  Till  the  last  day  of  paiment,  when  the  goats 

and  lambs  shall  be  ehed  or  separated  by  the  good  sheepheard  a 

sunder." 

/.  Radford,— A  Directorie  touching  the  Way 

to  the  Truth.    1605. 

A  learned  and  distinguished  historian.  Dr.  Lingard,  informs 
me,  that  in  Lancashire  the  word  shed  is  used  for,  to  sur- 
pass ;  "  that  sheds  all,"  being  a  common  expression  of  sur- 
prise, equivalent  to  ^'  that  surpasses  all  that  I  ever  heard 
of."  He  further  states,  that  he  discovered,  in  the  church- 
yard at  Cockerham  the  following  inscription  : 

**  Here  lies  John  Richmond,  honest  man, 
Shed  that  who  can !" 
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Shbblt,  or  Sheelet,  Sheel-apple,  tbe  chaffinch.    Fringilla 

ccBUi>8,    Linnaeus.    Also  called  the  Spink. 
Sheeting,  applied  to  a  slope  or  waterfall  of  a  mill-dam. 

Sheety  Tooke  says,  is  the  participle  sceat  of  scytan,  to  cast 

forth,  to  throw  out. 
Sheld,  party-coloured,  flecked,   or  speckled.      SheUedy  qt 

sealed,  divided.     V,  Tooke. 
SflELTT,  a  small,  sprightly  pony,  from  Shetland.    Sc.  sheltie, 
Shem,  shame.    Netoc,      It    nearly   resembles    Sax.  sceam. 

*^  It's  a  8?iemy  and  a  holy  bizan.**    See  Bizon. 
Shent,  reproved,  blamed,  disgraced.    Sax.  sceadtm, 
Sheth,  a  portion  of  a  field,  which  is  divided  so  as  to  drain  off 
the  water  by  the  direction  of  the  ploughings,  called  sheths; 
f .  e,  a  separated  part.     Sax.  aeeadauy  to  divide. 
Shiel,  Shield,   Shieling,   originally  a  temporary  hut  or 
cabin  for  those  who  had  the  care  of  sheep  on  the  moors,  in 
which  they  resided  whilst  tending  their  flocks  during  the 
summer  months ;  but  afterwards  applied  to  fixed  habita- 
tions.     Su.-Got.  skale,  tuguriolum,   domus.      Isl.  akaU. 
Hence,  North  and  South  Shields.     In  the  Endowment  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham  by  Henry  VIII.,  1641, 
we  find   ''  Ecclesia  Sanotse  HildsQ  juxta  Skelles.'*    The 
word  exactly  expresses  the  sennhuUen  of  the  Swiss  pea- 
santry. 

— — — —  "  If  he  cannot  apprehend  them  (Border  thieTes)  he  shall 
declare  them  to  be  fogitiTes  throughont  his  marche,  and  cause 
them  to  be  declared  throughout  the  other  marches  of  the  realm ; 
and  after  the  said  proclamation,  shall  cause  their  houses  and 
8hielda  to  be  destroyed."— BorcZ^r  LatDSt  p.  162. 

Shift,  to  remove  from  one  dwelling-house  to  another. 

Shift,  the  time  which  one  set  of  men  work  in  a  coal  pit. 

Shifter,  a  coal-miner  who  works  by  the  shift  or  day ;  gene- 
rally old  men. 

Shifting,  the  removal  of  the  furniture,  on  changing  an  habi- 
tation. 

Shifty,  changeable,  deceitful,  not  to  be  depended  on  '^  A 
shiffy  feUow" — a  person  of  dubitable  character. 
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Shill,  to  separate,  to  sheU.  Sax.  aaeUian,  enudeare. 
''  ^f^fi^  oats  or  aor^'— taking  off  the  halls.  ''  Shmnff 
/>0a«^'— -cleaning  them  of  their  noadty  or  husks. 

Shillt-shallt,  hesitating,  irresolnte.  Generally  thought  to 
be  a  corrupt  reduplication  of  shall  I?  But  see  Thomson, 
who  assigns  a  Gothic  origin — ekialffy  shelgy  corresponding 
with  0««Ai0c 

Shin,  to  trump  at  cards. — Dwr.  In  North,  ruff^  an  old  word, 
is  more  generally  used, 

Shinb,  a  row,  disturbance,  mischief.    **  To  kick  up  a  shine,** 

SnnfNET,  a  stick  crooked  or  round  at  the  end,  with  which  to 
strike  a  small  wooden  ball  or  coit,  in  the  game  called 
Shinnet,  or  Shinnet-haw,  and  sometimes  Shinham — 
played  in  the  Northern  counties.  The  same  as  Doddabt  ; 
which  see. 

Shin-splints,  pieces  of  wood  placed  on  the  legs  of  persons 
who  break  stones  for  Macadamization, 

SsiPtvs,  a  cow-house.  Sax.  scypene.  Germ,  schcppen^  a 
shed. 

"  The  shepen  brenning  with  the  blake  smoke." 

Chaucer  i—Th€  Kniifhts  TaU. 

Shibe,  to  separate  or  divide ;  as  cleansing  liquor  from  the 
residuum ;  or  parting  the  thick  fr^m  the  thin.  A  good 
old  word  of  pure  Saxon  origin. 

Shirl,  Shttrl,  to  slide  ;  as  on  the  ice.    Fr.  seeouler,  to  slide. 

Shibrt-moor,  a  ^'row" — a  tumult,  such  as  was  usual  on 
Gateshead  Fell  when  the  judges  were  met  by  the  Sheriff 
at  what  is  still  called  Sheriff  Hill. 

Shittletide,  a  yulgar  expression  of  disbelief  or  disapproba- 
tion.    V,  Cray.  Gloss,  shittle-ciim'shaw. 

Shite,  a  slice;    as  of  bread  or  cheese.    Sax.  sceavan^  to 

shave.    Dut.  sch^.     It  occurs  in  Titus  Andronicus. — 

Chaucer  and  other  early  writers  caU  it  shiver, 

**  Now  dame,  quod  he,  jeo  tous  die  sang  doute, 
HaTe  I  nat  of  a  eapon  but  the  liTer, 
And  of  your  white  bred  nat  but  a  shiver." 

Chaueer,-^The  Sompnoture'e  TkOe. 
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"  Might  get  a  shiver  out  of  thair  shelde." 

Tewaine  and  Qavdn. 

SflOB-THB-coBBLEB,  a  quick  and  peculiar  moyement  with  the 
fere  foot,  when  sliding  on  the  ice.  The  "  cMler's  knock/* 
in  the  South,  is  given  with  the  hind  foot. 

Shoo-bog,  Shakb-bog,  a  quaking  bog. 

Shogglb,  to  shake,  to  joggle.  Grerm.  shaukdn.  Corporal 
Nym  sajs,  ^^  will  you  ahog  ofiP."    Shak.  Hen.  V . 

Shoo,  Shub,  to  scare  birds.    Grerm.  acheuchen^  to  frighten. 

Shoozt,  Shun,  the  plural  of  shoe.    Sax.  sceon.    Tout,  achoen. 

**  Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon. 

For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men.**— Shak.,— Hen,  VL 
"  His  aehon  war  with  gold  ydyght" 

Teteaine  and  Cknoin^ 
<•  **  Na  eehoyne  thai  had, 
Bot  as  thai  thaim  of  hydys  made." — The  Brvce. 

Shore,  to  threaten.    ^'  It  shares  rain."    To  frighten, — ''  He 

shored  them  away."     F.  Jam.  sehor, 
Shobt-bbead,  rich  cake. 
Shot,  shifting  colour.     A  shot  silk,  a  colour  appearing  to 

shoot  in  different  directions. 
Shot,  each  man's  share  or  just  proportion  of  the  score  or 

reckoning  at  a  public-house.     Sax.  scot,  tributum  exactio. 

Swed.  sk9ttay  to  join,  to  join  together;  past  participle, 

sk^ee»    But  see  Tooke,  Vol.  II.,  p.  130. 
Shot-of.    To  get  shot  of,  to  get  rid  of. 
Shot-wiiomw,  a  projecting  window,  common  in  old  houses. 

Tooke  derives  it  from  the  Saxon  sultan,  to  project  to  throw 

out.    In  this  sense  the  Northumbrians  apply  it  to  a  pig 

taken  forth,  or  puf  forth,  out  of  the  litter,  it  being  then 

called  a  shA  pig. 

"  And  forth  he  goth,  jolif  and  amorous. 
Til  he  eame  to  the  carpenter's  hons, 
A  litel  after  the  cocke  had  ycrow, 
And  dressed  him  up  by  a  ihOt  window." 

ChaMMfTi—Thie  MiUer'e  Tale. 

**  Ane  eehot  wyndo  nnschet  ane  litel  on  char." 

Gawin  Jhuglae. 
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Shouthbb,  the  shoulder.  Dut.  schouder, — Shouthbr-fellow, 
a  partner  or  marrow  in  any  work  that  requires  the  joint 
exertions  of  more  than  one  man. 
Shbew,  a  field  mouse.  Sax.  acreava.  A  supersition  once 
prevailed  that  this  poor  creature,  which  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, was  of  so  baneful  and  venomous  a  nature  that  when- 
ever it  crept  over  a  horse,  cow,  or  sheep,  the  animal  so 
touched  became  afflicted  with  cruel  anguish,  and  threaten- 
ed with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  its  limbs ;  many  extraordinary 
remedies  for  this  imaginary  evil  have  been  mentioned  ; 
among  others,  to  close  up  the  shrew  alive  in  a  hole  bored 
in  an  ash,  elm,  or  willow-tree ;  and  afterwards  to  whip 
the  cattle,  thus  tormented,  with  one  of  the  boughs,  which 
was  considered  an  efficacious  cure.  An  intelligent  friend 
has  reminded  me  of  an  old  notion,  that  the  supposed  ma- 
lignity of  this  mouse  is  the  origin  of  shreWy  a  vixen ;  in  re- 
gard to  which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
etymologists.  But  Tooke  (Vol.  II.,  p.  207,)  seems  to  de- 
cide it  to  come  from  Sax.  syrwan^  to  vex,  to  molest,  to 
cause  mischief  to.  See  also  Todd's  Johnson.  The  mat- 
ter, however,  is  daily  becoming  less  important ;  as,  to  the 
honour  of  the  females  of  the  present  age,  we  seldom  en- 
counter "  a  peevish,  malignant,  clamorous,  spiteful,  vexa- 
tious, turbulent  woman,"  the  dictionary  characteristics  of 
a  shrew. 

Shuffle- AND-cuT,  a  superior  step  in  vulgar  dancing. 

Shugot-shew,  a  swing — a  long  rope  fastened  at  each  end, 
and  thrown  over  a  beam ;  on  which  young  persons  seat 
themselves,  and  are  swung  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
manner  of  a  pendulum.  See  Bewick's  ^sop,  p.  4,  where 
his  Satanic  Majesty  is  amusing  himself  in  this  manner. — 
The  origin  is  probably  Germ,  schatd^el,  a  swing-rope,  and 
s^eu,  starting. 

Shull,  or  Shuil,  a  spade  or  shovel.  Dut.  schooL  Sc.  shooly 
or  shuk,     V.  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  showL 

SHuxjr-BANE,  the  shouldcr  bone.  Germ.  schuUerhein,  Q. 
Spuie^  or  SpuMnme  ? 
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Shut,  to  slide  or  shoot,  as  shut  up  or  shut  down  the  window, 
if  it  be  a  sash,  or  shut  back  if  be  a  horizontal  slide.  In  a 
trial  at  Durham  in  18279  ^^^  ^  burglary,  where  the  house 
was  entered  by  a  slide  casement,  the  late  Justice  Bayley 
was  sadly  puzzled  by  a  principal  witness  against  the  offen« 
ders,  who  stated  that  they  must  have  got  in  by  shuUing  the 
window  shutter. 

Sic,  Sik,  Sike,  such.    Spenser  uses  sike.    Wiclif,  swihe, 

"  To  haven  with  aike  lazars  acqnaintence 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  advance." 

Chaueer,—17ie  Frere*8  Prologtte, 

'*  Thai  eit  and  drank  He  as  thai  had."— 77^  Bruce. 
**  And  there  shall  come  sik  sleet  and  rain 
That  unese  shall  you  stand  again." 

Tetoain  and  Qawin. 

Sicker,  sure.    Dan.  silkier,    Swed.  sdier.    Germ,  sicher, 

**  When  he  is  siker  of  his  goode  name." 

C?Mticer,—The  KnigJOe'e  Tale. 
"  For  to  live  chaist  they  tow  solemnitly 
But  fra  that,  they  be  sHeker  of  thair  bowis 
Thay  live  in  huredome  and  in  harlotry 
Examine  thame,  schir,  how  thay  observe  thair  vowis." 

Lyndaay's  Three  EstattU. 

**  The  king  said  '  Certes  I  can  nooht  se 
How  that  thou  yeit  may  aekyr  be 
Into  that  countre  fer  to  far, 
Quhar  Inglissmen  sa  mychly  ar.'  "—The  Bruce. 

It  occurs  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  in  the  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose.  Chaucer  is  describing  Cresseide'« 
modesty  in  disclosing  her  love. 

"  And  as  the  newe  abashed  nightingale 
That  stinteth  first  when  she  beginneth  sing, 
What  that  she  hereth  any  herdis  tale  ^ 

Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring 
And  after  sikir  doth  her  voice  outring : 
Right  so  Creseide  when  her  drede  stent 
Opened  her  herte,  and  told  him  her  intent." 

SiCKEBLT,  surely.     Dan.  sikkert.     Sw.  sdkerliffen.    Genu* 
sieherlich. 
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SiCK-LiKEy  Six-UKBy  SiKB-LiKB,  Buch  like.  Goth.  twaleik. 
Sax.  9wUc,    In  Chancer,  dike. 

**  Btdyke  aze  ye  se  in  the  burrows  tonn." 

Lynd»a/y*t  Three  EstaUU. 

Side,  to  decide,  to  settle ;  as  well  as  to  coincide,  to  agree. 
In  Lancashire,  to  set  things  aside,  or  out  of  the  way ;  t.  e. 
aside. — To  Side.  Shakespeare  writes  ^cide.  ^^To  cide 
this  title  is  impannelled — a  quest  of  thoughts." — Sonn.  46. 

Side,  a.  long,  wide,  large ;  particularly  as  applied  to  articles 

of  dress.    The  word  occurs  both  in  the  Saxon  and  Danish 

languages.    Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  use  Hde  sleevest 

for  long  loose  hanging  sleeves. 

"  I  biheld  that  litel  man 

By  the  stretea  als  we  gon  yae 
HiB  herd  was  ayde  ay  large  span 
And  gilded  als  the  father  of  pae." 

BaUad  on  the  Scottish  Wart,—BUton*s  A.  B.,  i.  40. 

"  And  thaune  cam  CoTeitise 
Kan  I  hym  noght  discryve 
So  hungrily  and  holme 
Sire  Horyy  hym  loked 
He  was  betel-browed 
And  baber-lipped  also, 
With  two  blered  eighen 
As  a  blynd  hogge ; 
And  as  a  letheren  pnrs 
Lolled  hise  chokes 
Well  sldder  than  his  chyn."— Pfar*  PUnonum, 

Sidesman,  an  umpire,  or  referee. 

SiDE-UP,  to  put  things  in  order ;  as  to  side  up  the  house.—- 

To  SiDE-UF,  is  to  set  things  away. 
Sidle,  to  saunter,  to  take  an  oblique  direction.     To  side 

hng. 
Sigh,  to  become  larger.    ''  The  shoon  are  ower  little,  but 

they'll  sigh  out." 
Sight,  a  lurge  number.    Used  also  in  some  of  the  Southern 

counties. 
Sike,  Stke,  «.  to  ooze  or  run  slowly ;  as  water  in  a  ditch-^ 

or  through  a  dam. 
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SiKE,  Stke,  a.  a  streamlet  of  water,  the  smallest  kind  of  na- 
tural runner.  Sax.  sic,  Hch,  lacuna.  Isl.  Hjhe,  In  title 
deeds  relating  to  property  in  the  North,  the  word  often 
occurs,  in  the  dog-latin  of  our  old  records — so  archaeolo- 
gically  musical  to  an  antiquary.  It  is  used  especially  as 
descriptive  of  a  boundary  on  something  less  than  a  beck  or 
stream. 

SiLE,  V,  to  percolate,  to  flow. — North. 

"  When  he  read  the  three  first  lines, 
He  then  began  to  smile ; 
And  when  he  read  the  three  next  lines, 
The  tears  began  to  sUe,** 

Lord  Derteenttoater's  Goodnight. 

SiLE,  V,  to  strain,  to  purify  milk  through  a  straining  dish,  to 
cleanse  it  from  impurities.  Su.-Got.  aUa,  colare. — Sile,  or 
SiLE-DisH.  8*  a  fine  sieve  or  milk  strainer.  Su.-Got.  «»7, 
colum.    Swed.  sil,  a  strainer.    See  Ray  and  Grose. 

Sill,  stratum  of  minerals.    Sax.  syUa^  the  sell  or  seat. 

Siller,  for  silver.  Still  current  in  our  Northern  dialect.  V, 
Wachter,  silber, 

Sillerlbss,  poor,  needy. 

"  A  aiUerleas  man  gauns  fast  through  the  market."—^.  C.  Pro9, 

Sills,  the  shafts  of  a  waggon.    A  corruption  of  thills. 

SiLLT,  disordered,  wretched — ^used  to  express  bodily  weak- 
ness. A  person  not  in  health  is  said  to  be  silly.  Sn.-Got. 
sal^y  poor,  miserable. 

Silly-hue,  or  Sillt-how,  the  name  of  the  caul,  or  membrane, 
in  which  the  heads  of  some  children  are  invested  at  their 
birth.  It  is  vulgarly  supposed  that  one  person  in  a  thou- 
sand comes  into  the  world  thus  enveloped ;  and  these  cauls 
are  carefully  preserved  by  mothers  to  sympathise  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  children  they  belonged  to  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  they  may  be — ^to  be  dry  when  he  is  happy 
and  well,  and  moist  when  he  is  afflicted  or  ill. — Hodgson's 
North.,  Part  II.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  373. 

SiMET,  a  foolish,  silly  fellow.    **  Thou's  a  simple  HfMy** 

VOL.  II.  8 
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SiMPUSy  feeble,  helpless,  sickly. 

Sin,  since.— Siksine,  since  that  time. 

SiND,  to  wash  out,  to  rinse — ^also  to  dilate ;  to  Hnd  it  dounty 

being  to  take  a  drink  after  meat.    ^.  synde. 
Sna>BT,  sundry. 

"  The  riehe  liTens,  plesand  and  proffital>ill, 
Thelasty  lochia  with  fische  of  ii$h6bry  kyndis." 

Lyndsay*8  Dreme. 

Sine,  to  percolate. — Dur,  Fr.  sai^neTy  to  bleed,  to  drain  or 
let  out  water.  To  sine  a  cow  is  to  let  her  go  dry ;  to  dis- 
perse her  milk. 

Sine,  afterwards.    '^  As  tite  sune  as  sine  J'     F,  Jam.  syne. 

**  And  how  sum  men  doith  spend  thair  youtheid  haill 
In  courts,  tyne  endis  in  the  hospitailL" 

Complaynt  qfth$  Papingo. 

SiNGiN'RiNNiE,  OF  SiNGiNO-HiNNT,  a  rich  kneaded  cake  *  inr 
dispensable  in  a  pitman's  family.  So  called  from  the 
singing  noise  emitted  while  baking  it  on  the  girdle. 

SiNGUir,  a  handful  of  gleaned  com — a  single  gleaning.  This 
word  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Cheshire  songoWy  songaly 
so  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Wilbraham  in  his  Glossary.  In 
a  MS.  addition  to  a  copy  of  that  interesting  and  privately 
printed  work,  presented  to  me  by  the  author,  reference  is 
made  to  Hyde,  de  Religione  Persarum,  for  the  ancient  use 
<^  songall. 

Sink,  a  frequent  asseveration  among  the  pitmen.  See 
Smash. 

SiNNON,  for  sinew.  Sc.  senon.  Dr.  Jamieson,  among  other 
etymons,  refers  to  Old  Fris.  sijnnen. 

"  His  hoooh  aewmt  thai  cuthyt  in  that  press^" 

WaUace,  B,  i.,  L  322. 

SiPE,  to  leak,  to  ooze  or  drain  oat  slowly  through  a  small 
crevice.  Sax.  sipan^  macerare.  Tout,  sijpeny  stillare, 
fluere. — Sipinos,  the  oozings  or  drainings  of  a  vessel  after 
any  fluid  has  been  poured  out  of  it. 

SiRPLB,  to  sip  often ;  nearly  allied  to  tippling.  Swed*  sStrpla, 
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to  drink  hj  little  at  a  time.  A  horse  is  said  to  sirple,  when 
he  drinks  fastidiously  and  sparingly. 
SiTy  to  become. 

**  I  am  a  king.    It  Ht  me  not  to  lie." 

Chaucer, — TAe  JHerOiante'a  Tale, 

In  the  North,  it  is  most  frequently  used  ironically,  as  ^*  It 
gits  him  weely  indeed,"  is  said  of  a  person  who  airogates  to 
himself  more  than  is  thought  proper. 

Site,  or  Sight,  vulgarly  pronounced  sdety  a  great  number. 

SiTH,  since.    Sax.  sithc-^iTKnfy  since  then. 

Skadblt,  haying  a  propensity  to  steal  slyly ;  especially  any- 
thing eatable.  It  is  also  said  of  a  person  whose  habits  are 
not  strictly  yirtuous. 

Skabe,  or  Skairk,  wild,  timid,  shy.     Grose.     F.  Jam.  Supp. 

Skeel,  a  cylindrical  wooden  tub  or  vessel  for  carrying  milk 
or  water,  with  an  upright  handle  made  of  one  of  the  staves 
in  place  of  a  bow.  Isl.  skiolay  a  milk-pail.  Sw.  sMl,  a 
bowl. — Hodgson's  North.,  Part  II.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  64. — We 
have  the  diminutive  skilled  as  a  classical  word. 

Skeel,  or  Skill,  to  know,  to  understand — ^to  have  a  good 
opinion  or  foreboding  of  a  person  or  thing.  It  is  most 
commonly  used  negatively,  as — *^Aw  had  ne  skeeU  of 
him."  Isl.  shiliay  intelligere.  Sc.  skeel;  which  is  also  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  in  North.  The  word  is  not  obsolete, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Skselt,  Skillt,  knowing,  intelligent,  skilful.  Often  used 
to  denote  real  or  supposed  sHU  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 
The  simple  doctress  of  a  country  village  has  often  been 
skeely  in  effecting  a  cure,  when  mortality  was  not  more  ex- 
tensive than  in  this  age  of  greater  pretension  and  display. 

**  Bat  oat  and  spak  Lord  John,  his  mother, 
And  a  A«ety  woman  was  she ; 
Where  met  ye,  my  eon,  wi'  that  bonny  boy, 
That  looks  aae  sad  on  thee  ?"— Batfa4  t^Bwrd  Hdtn, 

Skeo,  the  stump  of  a  branch. 
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Sksllt,  «.  to  tqaint.     lal.  skaela.    Germ,  Mckiden. — ^Skellt^ 

s,  a  •quinting  look.     Sax.  seeoleage, 
SK£LLTy  the  dace  and  the  roach.    Cyprenns  Lmcescos,  and 

C.  Rntilns. — Durham.    The  Chub. — Cumb. 
Skelp,  «.  to  dap  or  strike  with  the  open  hand  ;  particolarly 
on  the  breech  or  the  cheek.    Isl.  shelfa^  to  strike. — Skblp, 
also  means  to  move  rapidly — ^the  effect  for  the  cause. 
Skelp,  Skblper^  #.  a  smart  blow,  or  stroke. — Skslpino,  a 

hearty  beating,  a  soond  drubbing. 
Skblpbb,  a  vulgar  term  for  any  thing  very  large. 
Skxp,  a  basket  made  of  rushes,  or  wicker  work.    It  is  an 
ancient  name,  not  yel  obsolete,  for  a  measure  of  un- 
certain quantity.      Sax-  tcep.      A  bee-hive  of   straw  is 
called  a  bee-shep,     Gael,  sgeip.    In  old  times  bees  were 
an  object  of  much  importance  in  domestic  economy.     It 
was  then  common  for  every  rural  incumbent,  and  every 
yeomanly  gentleman  who  made  a  will,  to  mention  his 
skeps  of  bees.     V.  Surtees*  Durham,  Vol.  III.,  p.  239.     In 
the  Pipe  Rolls  of  Hen.  II.,  it  is  called  eskeppa.    In  York- 
shire a  coal-scuttle  is  called  a  coaL-skep. 
Skeb,  to  slide  swiftly,  to  skate.    Su.-Got.  siiuta,  trudere, 

impellere.  Swed.  skdroy  to  cut. 
Skew,  to  go  aside,  to  walk  obliquely.  Germ,  scheuen,  to  go 
aside,  to  avoid,  to  shun,  to  eschew.  Yet  Johnson  says 
there  is  no  satisfactory  derivation  of  skew.  The  word  is 
also  used  for  the  slanting  wall  of  the  gable,  on  which  the 
roof  rests. 
Skew,  to  look  obliquely,  to  squint.     Used  in  Cheshire.     V. 

Wilb. 
Skew,  to  throw  violently — properly  in  an  oblique  direction. 
Skew-the-dew,  a  term  for  a  splay-footed  person. 
Sket,  to  start,  to  fly  off ;  as  a  horse  that  takes  fright — to  sfy. 
Skihe,  to  look  asquint. — Sken  has  the  same  meaning  in  the 

Westmorland  and  Craven  Dialects.    See  Skellt. 
Skimmer,  to  glitter,  to  gleam.     Sax.  scimany  edmian,  splen- 
dere,  fulgere.     Germ,  schimmerny  to  shine. 
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Skip-jack,  the  merrj-thouglit  bone  of  a  goose.  See  Moor's 
Suff.  Words.    See^  also.  Jam.  Supp.  jumpin-jock. 

Skip-jack,  *^  an  upstart."  Todd's  Johnson.  In  the  North 
it  means  an  antic  fellow. 

Skipper,  the  captain  of  a  keel,  or  coal  barge.  Sax.  sciper, 
nauta.    Dut.  schippeTy  a  shipmaster.    Old  Swed.  sUpare, 

Skirl,  i;.  to  cry  excessivelj,  to  pierce  the  air  with  a  shrill 

voice. 
Skirl,  s,  a  loud  and  incessant  scream  or  shriek — ^a  continua- 
tion of  childish  rage  and  grief.    Dan.  skraaly  an  outcrj. 
Swed.  shrdlly  sound,  noise.     Isl.  skrall. 
Skit,  to  throw  reflections  on.     Sax.  acitany  to  cast  forth. 
Skitter,  liquidum  excrementum  jaculare.    Hence  this  vul- 
gar name  for  a  diarrhoea.    It  is  a  hard  pronunciation  of 
Sax.  scitany  to  cast  forth  ;  for  which  we  have  another  word 
used  with  the  soft  pronunciation.    Isl.  skvetta,  and  Swed. 
skijta,  exonerare  ventrem,  are  cognate. 

SKOoasR,  the  leg  of  an  old  stocking ;  used  by  countrymen  to 
keep  the  snow  out  of  their  shoes.    See  Hoogers. 

Skreenob,  or  Skringe,  to  squeeze  violently.  The  etymo- 
logy is  probably  to  be  found  in  Gr.  o-vpiyl*  a  syringe.  Fr. 
serinffue. 

Skrike,  to  shriek.    Dan.  ekrige,    Su.-Got.  shrikay  vociferari. 

Skrive,  to  mark  or  scratch  wood  or  metal.  Sw.  ihrifvay  to 
write. 

Skuo,  v.  to  hide,  to  screen.  Su.-Got.  skyggay  obumbrare.— 
Skuo,  ff.  a  sheltered  place.  Isl.  skuggiy  umbra.  Sw. 
skugga. 

Skurrt,  haste,  impetuosity.  "  What  a  hurry-skurry,**  Pr. 
eseureTy  to  scour.    Ital.  seorrere, 

Sktat,  a  paper  kite. 

Sla,  Slee,  a  sloe.    Sax.  sla.    Dut.  slee,    Dan.  skuten. 

Slab-dash,  or  Slap-dash,  a  cheap  mode  of  colouring  rooms, 
by  dashing  them  with  a  brush  in  imitation  of  stained  paper. 

Slabbt,  dirty  and  damp-Hiloppy.  Tent,  shbbereny  to  slab- 
ber.   Hence,  Slab-basin,  for  slop-basin. 
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SiiAOK,  Ml  opening  between  two  hills,  a  yalley  or  snudi  ehal- 
low  dell.     Sa.-Grot.  ilak.    Isl.  ilaiur. 

SiiACKy  a  long  pool  in  a  streamy  river.  Germ.  KhUcki, 
smooth. 

Sladjb,  a  breadth  or  slip  of  green  sward  in  ploughed  land,  or 
in  plantations. 

Sladdsbt,  wet  and  dirty.  "  Sladdery  walking."  Isl.  aladda, 
sqnalide  grassari.    See  Slattbb. 

ShAia,  refuse  of  metals.  We,  probably,  adopted  the  term 
firom  Sax.  $lagan^  percntere,  as  what  was  struck  off  from 
the  metal.  Ihre  derives  Su.-Got.  dagg^  scoria,  from  slA^ 
the  chips  of  iron  that  fly  from  the  anvil ;  and  Wachter 
deduces  Germ,  schlady  scoria,  fcex  metalli,  from  schlageH, 
ejioere,  excemere. 

Slain,  a.  blighted  ;  as  slain  com,  when  the  grain  is  reduced 
to  a  dry  sooty  powder.  Swed.  dagen^  stmck ;  e.  g*  struck 
with  blindness — elagen  med  blindket.-'^ShAis, «.  the  smut. 

SxiiJSTSR,  to  beat,  to  thrash,  to  drub,  to  thump. 

Slaistbbing,  doing  any  thing  in  an  awkward,  untidy  man- 
ner.    F.  Ihre,  skui. 

Slakb,  v.  to  smear,  to  wet,  to  bedaub.    Isl.  sMk^  delutare. 

Slaks,  s,  an  accumulation  of  mud  or  slime,  especially  in  a 
river.  Su.-Got.  slai,  laxus ;  as  being  soft  and  flaedd ;  or 
Tent,  dijciy  coenum,  lutum.  There  is  Jarraw  JSlaiey  on 
the  river  Tyne,  wherein,  according  to  Hoveden,  the  royal 
navy  of  the  Northumbrian  sovereign  Ecgfrid  rode  at 
anchor. 

Slam,  to  beat,  to  cuff — ^also  to  push  or  shut  violently — ^to 
bang.    ^^  She  tlammed  the  door  to." 

Slant,  v.  to  utter  sly  jokes,  or  petty  lies,  **  He  iktnts  a 
good  deal" — ^he  is  given  to  lying. — Slant,  s,  a  joke,  a 
sneer.    Fuller  uses  slentn 

Slap-bang,  violently,  head-long — slap'<Uuh. 

Slafe,  slippery,  smooth.     F.  Skinner,  Ray,  and  Grose. 

Slapping,  tall,  strong,  strappix^.-^SLAPPSB  any  Uxg%  ob- 
ject. 
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SiASHTy  wet  and  dirty.    Sw.  skuky  wet.    *^  A  skufy  daj." 
Slate,  to  set  a  dog  loose  at  any  thing ;  as  sheep,  swine,  &e. 

V.  Todd's  Johnson. 
SiiATTEB,  to  pour  awkwardly,  to  slop,  to  spill.    Hence  slat- 

tern, — Slattebt,  wet  and  dirty. 
Slaysb,  to  talk  fast,  or  unintelligibly.    Swed.  slaffoOf  to 

blunder  in  speaking.    See  Hash. 
Slaw,  the  Northern  word  for  slow.    Pure  Saxon. 
Sle,  Slbb,  to  slay.    Past  participle,  Slawte,  slaughtered. 

"  The  le<m  lit  in  his  awaite  alway 
To  tis  the  inBOcent  if  that  he  may." 

Chafieer,—The  Prere's  TcUs, 

Slsa,  a  sloe ;  the  fruit  of  the  black  thorn. 

Sleek-store,  the  glass  used  for  rubbing  the  floors.  A  pdiish- 
ing  stone. 

Sleck,  «.  to  cool  in  water.  Hence,  Sleck-teough,  the 
trough  containing  the  water  in  which  smith's  cool  their 
iron  and  temper  steel.    Identical  with  Slake,  V4  which  see. 

Sleck,  to  quench ;  as  to  sleck  your  thirst.     Isl.  slaecka. 

Sled,  a  sledge. 

Slee,  cunning,  prudent,  wise.  Hence  the  modem  sly. 
Chaucer  uses  sUe,  sUgh,  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of 
Sir  Tristram,  the  word  is  written  sletghe^  sleige, 

**  A  tfaefe  he  was  fonooth  of  come  and  mele. 
And  that  a  »lie  and  usant  for  to  stele." 

Cnaucer,—The  Beeve'g  Tale. 

Sleeveless,  unsuccessful,  unprofitable,  pretended,  causeless, 
feigned.  **  A  sleeveless  errand,"  a  useless  or  unprofitable 
errand.  V,  Tooke.  It  is  often  pronounced  in  Northum- 
berland Theeeyeless^  probably  from  thrieveless,  or  thrift- 
less. 

Sleuth,  the  slot  or  tract  of  man  or  beast  as  known  by  the 
scent.  The  word  is  evidently  allied  to  Isl.  slod^  semita, 
Testigia ;  and  originally  the  same  with  Ir.  sUoekt,  a  track, 
trace,  or  impression.  See  SLEUTR-BotrKD.  Accoidittg  to 
Cunningham's  New  South  WtUet,  the  aboriginal  natives 
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possess  amazing  quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  and  can  trace  A 
man's  footsteps  with  perfect  ease  through  eyerj  descrip- 
tion of  country,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  recent,  and  that 
no  rain  has  fallen  in  the  interim  ;  and  the  same  authority 
states,  that  they  can  guess  very  correctly  how  long  it  is 
since  the  individual  has  passed,  and  even  ascertain  whether 
it  is  the  hare  footsteps  of  a  white,  or  a  black  man,  by  the 
character  of  the  impression ! 
Slbuth-hound,  the  Northern  name  for  the  blood-hound  ;  so 
called  from  its  quality  of  tracing  the  sleuthy  a  word  which 
signifies  the  scent  left  by  an  animal  of  chace.  These  dogs 
were  held  in  great  estimation  by  our  ancestors ;  particu- 
larly on  the  Borders,  where  a  tax  was  levied  for  maintain- 
ing them.  Their  scent  was  so  remarkably  quick,  that  they 
could  follow,  with  great  certainty,  the  human  footsteps  to 
a  considerable  distance,  as  fox-hounds  chase  a  fox,  or  as 
beagles  and  harriers  chase  a  hare.  Many  of  them  were,  in 
consequence,  kept  in  certain  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  thieves  and  marauders  through  their  secret  re- 
cesses. 

"  Thai  maid  a  priy^  asaembl6 
Off  well  twa  hnndir  men  and  mea, 
And  aletoth  hwndU  with  thaim  gan  \A,**—Th»  Bruce. 

Somervile's  description  of  this  lawless  race  is  full  of  poetic 
beauty. 


"  Upon  the  banks 


Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  through  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  once,  ere  Britons  knew 
The  sweets  of  peace ; 

9)e  3|c  ^c  9)e  ^c        '       9)e 

There  dwelt  a  pilfering  race ;  well  train'd  and  skill'd 

In  all  the  mysteries  of  theft,  the  spoil 

Their  only  substance,  feuds  and  war  their  sport." 

ChOMt  Book  I. 

The  poet  afterwards  beautifully  describes  the  mode  of  pur- 
suing these  arch  felons  by  this  sagacious  animal ;  but  the 
passage  is  too  long  for  quotation  here.     Those,  who  would 
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wish  to  have  farther  information  relative  to  the  blood- 
hound,  may  consnlt  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Note 
16,  Canto  I. ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson's  Edition  of  Wallace, 
Notes  on  Book  V.,  p.  370. 

Sliddebt,  slippery.    Sax.  sliddar,  lubricitas.    See  Slither. 

Sum,  wicked,  nuschievoos,  perverse.     V,  Jam.,  2d  sense. 

SuNGE,  to  go  creepingly  away  as  if  ashamed,  to  sneak. 
Sax.  sUneariy  to  creep.  Swed.  slinka,  to  dangle,  to  hang 
npon  any  one.  Hence,  Slink,  a  sneaking  fellow.  Swed. 
slinker,  a  dangler,  a  timeserver. 

Slinky,  Slonkt,  lank,  lean.  Sax.  slincauy  to  slink.  See 
Slunken. 

Slip,  a  child's  pinafore — from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
slipped  on  or  off.  In  the  Acta  Sanctorom,  mention  is 
made  of  a  linen  cloth  drawn  from  the  ear  to  the  chin,  to 
receive  the  haw*  of  infants,  and  to  cover  the  bosoms  of 
yoimg  girls.     F.  Dn  Cange,  baeara. 

Slip-dtke,  a  slip  or  depression  in  the  seam  of  a  coal  mine  ; 
the  fissnre  in  such  cases  being  mostly  filled  with  fragments 
of  the  adjacent  strata. 

Slipe-off,  to  strip  off  the  skin  or  bark  of  any  thing.  Grose. 
V,  Jam.  Supp.  slype. 

Slippt,  slippery.  Not  an  abbreviation,  as  Mr.  Wilbraham 
supposes,  but  a  pure  Saxon  word ;  and,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Todd,  of  old  English  usage ;  notwithstanding  which  the 
great  lexicographer  characterized  it  as  a  barbarous  prtmn- 
dal  term,  from  slip  ! 

Slir,  to  slip,  to  slide.    See  Slither. 

Slither,  to  slide,  to  slip.  Sax.  sliderian.  Teut.  slidderen, 
— Slithery,  slippery.  Chaucer  uses  slider,  which  I  am 
informed  is  still  in  vulgar  use  in  Gloucestershire  and  So- 
mersetshire. 

'*  A  dronken  man  wot  wel  he  hath  an  houB, 
But  he  ne  wot  whieh  la  the  right  way  thider, 
And  to  a  dronken  man  the  way  is  tttder,** 

Chaueer^-'The  Knight's  TaU, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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SuTEB,  V,  to  cut  off  a  slice,  to  tear  away  a  part.  Sax.  slifan, 

'*  She  that  herself  will  aliver  and  disbranch.*' 

Sfiak.,—King  Lear. 

Pope  altered  this  to  shivery  for  wliich  the  Monthly  Re- 
viewers wished  to  substitute  sever.    Oh  I  these  commen- 
tators ! 
SuYBRy  «.  a  slice.    The  word,  in  the  sense  of  a  branch  torn 
off,  occurs  in  Hamlet.    Chaucer  writes  it  sHvere, 

'*  There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  enyious  sliver  broke." 

SfuOc—Bamlet,  ActlV.,  Se.  7. 

Slocken,  to  slake,  to  quench.  Su.-Got.  shcknay  extinguere. 
Isl.  sloka.  Old  Eng.  slokfyn.  **  To  slacken  your  thirst.'' 
See  quotation  to  Lowe. 

Slooan,  or  Slughorn,  the  war-cry  or  gathering  word  of  a 
Border  clan — the  watch- word  by  which  individuals  of  the 
same  party  recognized  each  other,  either  amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  or  in  the  confusion  of  battle.  Gael,  sluagh- 
ghairmy  the  signal  for  battle  among  the  Highland  clans. 
Sax.  sUiy  sloffy  bellicum,  an  alarum  to  war,  a  warning  or  sig- 
nal to  battle. 

"  Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake  dirge 

Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie.** 

Lay  of  the  LaH  Minstrel 

The  ancient  Britons  had  their  war-song,  intituled 
Arymes  PrydaiUy  or  the  armed  confederacy  of  Britain, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Cambrian  Register.  Taci- 
tus mentions  the  chaunters  in  the  army  who  excited  the 
soldiers  to  exert  themselves,  setting  forth  as  examples 
the  glorious  deeds  of  renowned  heroes.  The  Uhooboo  Cean- 
ncmy  or  yell  of  the  Irish,  became  proverbial.  Mottoes  are 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  war  cries  or  slogan  of 
the  family  or  faction ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  confirmed  by 
the  earliest  known  instances  of  their  employment,  and 
among  the  Scotch  clans,  so  far  back  as  we  can  trace  their 
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lustory,  the  slogan  seems  to  have  been  quite  distinct  from 
the  motto  of  the  chief — being  generally  either  a  shout  of 
his  name,  or  of  the  usual  place  of  rendezvous.  Certain  it 
iSy  however,  that  after  the  change  of  manners,  several  fsuni- 
lies  in  Northumberland  converted  their  slogans  into  mot- 
toes to  their  arms. 

SLOGGERiNGy  loose,  uutidj,  slovenly ;  especially  in  the  under 
garments.    Swed.  sluskigy  slovenly. 

Sloom,  Slouh,  a  gentle  sleep,  or  slumber.  Tout,  slt^meny 
leviter  dormire.     Sax.  slumerian,  to  slumber. 

Sloppt,  loose,  wide.     Sax.  slcpeuy  laxus ;  from  to-slvpan, 

Slore,  dirt,  sump.  Sax.  slog^  a  slough.  Tent,  slwrig^ 
nasty. 

Slorp,  to  make  a  noise  when  supping  with  a  spoon,  to  swal- 
low ungracefully.  Tent,  slorpen,  sorbere.  Isl.  slurka^ 
deglutire.     Dan.  slurker,  to  swallow. 

Slot,  v.  to  fasten  by  a  bolt.  **  Slot  the  door."  Teut.  sluy- 
ten,  Swed.  aluCa^  to  shut,  to  close.  Dan.  slutte.  Germ. 
schliessen. 

Slot,  s.  a  small  bolt  or  sliding  bar.  Teut.  slot,  sera.  Germ. 
schloss,  a  bolt. 

Sluddeb,  Slutheb,  to  eat  in  a  slovenly  or  sluttish  manner, 

Sludderment,  Slutherment,  dirt,  filth,  nastiness. 

Sltjmp,  to  slip  or  fall  into  a  wet  or  miry  place.  V,  Jam. 
Supp. 

Slunken,  having  a  lank  and  scraggy  appearance.  This  is 
the  Danish  word  retained — slunkeny  thin,  lean,  slender. 

Slush,  any  thing  plashy,  wet,  or  muddy ;  but  most  com- 
monly applied  to  snow  in  a  state  of  liquefaction.  Su.- 
Got.  slash,  humor  quincunque  sordidus,  seems  the  root. 
Dan.  sludy  sleet,  is  allied. 

Slush,  a  reproachfrd  term  for  a  dirty  person — a  greedy  eater. 
In  the  latter  sense  it  seems  allied  to  Dan.  sluffhals,  a  glut- 
ton. 

Slushy,  muddy,  wet,  or  plashy. 

Shack,  v,  to  Idaa  with  a  noise. — Smack,  s,  a  loud  kiss ;  such 
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as  was  given  at  the  ludicrous  wedding  of  Catherine  and 

Petruchio. 

"  He  took  the  bride  about  the  neck ; 

And  kias'd  her  lips  with  raeb  a  clamorous  smack 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo." 

8hdk.t— Taming  ttfthe  Shrew. 

The  ceremony  of  saluting  a  bride  at  the  altar,  imme- 
diately after  the  performance  of  the  marriage  service— a 
very  ancient  custom — has  not  yet  fallen  into  disuse. 
There  are  two  sources  whence  to  derive  the  word  st/Mck, 
Dr.  Johnson  says.  Sax.  smasccan ;  which  no  doubt  is  the 
origin  of  Germ,  schmeicheln^  to  coax ;  but  this  seems  too 
gentle  a  procedure.  It  is  rather,  a  friend  remarks,  the 
German  mode  of  doing  the  thing  with  a  schmcuJi — ^gotLt, 
relish,  gusto ;  and  hence  their  schmoitzeny  which  is  to  make 
a  noise  with  the  mouth  in  eating  or  kissing,  when  doing 
either  with  a  relish. 

Sma'-co'-fizzer,  ek  fizzing  singing-hinny  full  of  currants — ^figu- 
ratively, small  coals.    See  Singin-hinnie. 

Shall,  not  grown  up.  In  our  Northern  phraseology,  a 
small  family  means  a  family  of  young  children,  however 
numerous. 

Smallt,  little,  puny.    ^*  A  smaUy  bairn."    Isl.  smalig. 

Shartle,  to  waste,  or  melt  away.    Su.-Got.  smaelta,  to  melt. 

Smash,  v,  to  crush,  to  break  in  pieces,  to  shiver. — Smash,  s.  a 
crush,  the  state  of  being  shivered,  atoms.  Gael,  smuais^ 
broken  in  shivers. 

Smash,  a  kind  of  oath  among  the  pitmen.  Nothing  ener- 
getic can  be  said  without  it.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  their  uncouth  phraseology — and  natu- 
ral enough  considering  their  liableness  to  be  smashed. 

Smash,  to  pass  bad  money. 

Smasher,  a  paper  of  counterfeit  coin. 

Smasher,  a  small  standing  pie,  or  raised  tartlet ;  generally 
made  of  gooseberries. — Newcastle.  This  word  almost  means 
any  thing  larger  than  another  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  like- 
wise a  cant  name  for  a  pitman ;  in  which  I  am  told  by  an 
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ingeuioas  friend,  we  are  to  seek  for  the  etymology  of  the 
word  ;  a  smasher  being  originally  Bach  a  tart  as  a  pitman 
conld  smash  or  eat  up  at  a  moutbfal !  Bat  it  is,  I  think,  more 
likely  from  Germ,  schmausen,  to  feast — schmatiser,  a  feaster. 
As  great  quantity  and  feasting  are  in  a  pitman's  glossary 
of  taste  quite  synonymous,  a  smasher  signifies  necessarily 
something  5^,  just  as  in  the  English  idea  of  prettiness 
always  including  plumpness,  the  French  joH  becomes  in 
English  jolly. 

Smatch.    a  slightly-unpleasant  savour,  "  a  twang." 

"  I  had  only  sweetened  their  lips,  and  left  them  a  svMttch  of  some 
honey  in  their  month/'-H7tMman,  PaH  <i. ,  p,  157. 

Shbbth,  to  smooth.  It  is  the  ancient  Saxon  form  of  the 
word. 

Smblt,  the  fry  of  the  salmon ;  usually  pronounced  smota. 
Sax.  smelty  a  smelt.    Sardina  piscis.     Lye.    See  Sparling. 

Smiddt,  a  blacksmith's  shop — a  smithy.  Sax.  smUhthay  fabri 
officina.     Sw.  smedia.     Germ,  schimdte. 

Smiddy-gum,  the  refuse  of  the  smith's  shop,  the  fragments 
struck  off  from  the  hot  iron  by  the  hammer. 

Smibk,  Smirklb,  to  smile  pleasantly,  to  laugh  in  the  sleeve 
or  secretly,  but  not  satirically.     Sax.  smerwrn,  subiidere. 

Smit,  Smittlb,  v.  to  infect.  Sax.  smittan.  Dan.  smitte.-^^ 
Smit,  Smittlb,  s.  infection. — Smittlb,  Smittlish,  a.  infec- 
tious, contagious.    Dan.  smitsom,    Teut.  smetteUck, 

Smock,  the  under  Cnen  of  a  female.  Sax.  smoe.  A  good  old 
word,  though  in  the  index  expurgatorius  of  fashionable 
delicacy.  In  former  days,  gifts  of  land  for  the  singular 
purpose  of  purchasing  smocks  for  Nuns  were  not  uncom- 
mon. The  Nuns  of  the  Priory  of  Saint  Bartholomew  in 
Newcastle,  about  the  time  of  King  John,  obtained  a  grant 
of  this  sort  from  Marmaduke  de  Tweng  and  Margaret  his 
wife.  Among  the  presents  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  find 
'^a  smock  of  fine  Holland,  and  the  bodies  and  sleeyes 
wrought  all  over  with  black  silk."  As  remarked  by  Fos- 
broke,  this  may  appear  to  modem  ideas  an  odd  kind  of 
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present ;  but  a  shirt,  partly  gilt,  is  mentioned  by  Bede  as 
a  present  sent  by  the  Pope  to  Edwin,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
king ;  and  Joinville  observes,  that  shirts  were  presented  to 
kings,  as  the  first  token  of  affection,  because  worn  nearest 
to  the  body. 

Smock-racb,  a  race  ran  by  females  for  a  smock.  These  races 
were  freqaent  in  my  recollection  among  the  yonng  country 
wenches  in  the  North.  The  prize,  a  fine  Holland  chemise, 
was  usually  decorated  with  ribbons.  The  sport  is  still 
continued  at  Newbum,  a  village  near  Newcastle,  on  As- 
cension-day. 

Smoob,  to  smother,  to  suffocate.    Sax.  vawran.    Tout.  «0ioo- 

fvfi.    Common  in  Lancashire  and  Westmorland  Mr.  Todd 

says.    It  may  be  added,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham 

also. 

**  Ala  I  pray  to  the  rude 

That  Martin  Lather,  that  fala  loun 

Black  Bollinger,  and  Melancthonn, 

Had  bene  wvMTd,^  in  their  cnde.'* 

Lynd8ay*a  Three  EttaiUt. 

SouTHEBLiCK,  of  a  dusky  complexion.  A  word  used  by 
Chaucer. 

Shouch,  to  salute.    An  old  word.     F.  Todd's  Johnson. 

SMUDaE, «.  to  laugh  in  a  clandestine  or  concealed  manner. 
Ger.  schmunzelny  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

Shudoe,  v.  to  bum  without  a  flame,  or  any  appearance  of 
fire,  except  smoke. — Smudge  or  Smush,  «.  a  sulphureous 
smell  occasioned  by  smoke  and  dust— close  suffocating  air. 
(xerm.  schmutZy  smut,  dirt. 

Snaffle,  to  pilfer.    "  Ye  snaffled  that  fra  Meg." 

Snao,  17.  to  hew  or  cut  roughly  with  an  axe.  For  etymology, 
tee  Todd's  Johnson.  I  am  informed  that  the  trees  drifted 
down  by  the  Mississippi  are  classified  as  sna^,  mags,  plan- 
ters, and  sawyers. 

Snag,  «.  the  part  left  on  the  tree  after  a  branch  is  cut  off. 

Snake-stonbs,  petrified  shell  fish  or  ammonites,  resembling 
snakes  coiled  up,  without  heads,  for  which  Whitby  has  long 
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been  celebrated.  They  were  supposed  to  baye  been  real 
snakes  ;  and  the  want  of  beads  was  no  valid  objection  to 
the  hypothesis,  since  monkish  tradition  alleged,  that  the 
whole  race  of  serpents,  by  which  the  territory  of  Lady 
Hilda  had  been  infested,  were  at  once  decapitated  and  pe- 
trified, through  that  good  saint's  prayers.  F.  Young's 
Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  p.  245  &  seq.  and  the 
plates  there  referred  to. 

**  They  told  how,  in  their  convent  cell, 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 

The  lovely  Edelfled ; 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coU  qf  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed."— Sboft**  Marmion, 

Snap,,  a  small  round  cake  of  brittle  gingerbread — ^liable  to  be 

snapped. 
Snap-apple,  or  Snack- apple,  a  kind  of  play.    See  Halle-b'en. 
Snape,  to  chide,  to  reprimand.    Isl.  sneipa,  contumeli&  affi- 

cere.    V.  Todd's  John,  sneap, 
Snabl,  V,  to  ensnare ;  as  to  marl  hares. — Snarl,  s.  the  snare 

itself,  made  of  wire.      "  Snaryn  or  enarlyriy  illaqueo." 

Prompt.  Parv. 
Snarls,  s.  a  hard  knot. 
Snathe,  to  prune,  to  lop.   Sax.  mUhany  to  cut.   Swed.  miday 

to  cut  or  carve  in  wood.    See  Sned. 
Snaw,  snow.    Pure  Saxon. — Snaw-broth,  melted  snow. 
Sneck,  8.  the  latch  or  fastening  of  a  door  or  gate.    It  is  also 

used  as  a  verb — to  sneck  the  door,  being  to  fasten  it  by  a  latch. 

Teut.  snacken,  captare.    V.  Ray.    See  9th  acceptation  of 

Catch,  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Sneck-drawn,  narrow-minded,  covetous.  V.  Jam.  sneek- 
drataer, 

Sned,  v.  to  lop,  to  cut.  "  To  sned  sticks."  Apparently  the 
same  as  Snathe.  Dut.  sneeden,  Teut,  sniiden,  and  Germ. 
schneideny  cognate. 

Sned,  s.  the  long  shank  or  handle  of  a  scythe.  Sax.  snted.-^ 
To  Snbd  is  a  Hartlepool  word  for  to  catch.    A  boy  fishing 
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at  the  Pier-end,  exolaimed  **  £h !  aVye  snedded  twee  at  a 
band :"  f .  e,  I  have  caught  two  fish  on  one  line. 
Snell,  sharp,  keen,  piercing ;  as  a  mell  air.    Tent,  tnel,  acer- 
Ital.  sneUo,    brisk.      ^'  December  fell,    baith  sharp  and 

'*  Bft  haid  anoy  thaim  then  Msayit, 
Off  hanglr,  oauld,  with  sohowrlB  snett 
That  nane  that  levys  can  weill  it  tell."— 2%«  Bruce, 

Snbul,  a  pitifol,  sneaking,  crow-trodden  fellow. 

Sneulls,  the  internal  lining  of  a  sheep's  nostrils. 

Snew,  snowed.    '^  It  snew  all  day."    It  is  the  old  preterite,  as 

nsed  by  Chancer  and  other  ancient  writers. 

**  It  tnewed  in  his  house  of  mete  and  drinke 
Of  all  deintees  that  men  cond  of  thinke." 

0utucer,—Franiiein*a  Prciogue. 

Snebze-hobn,  or  Sneesh-horn,  a  common  sort  of  snuff-box, 

made  of  the  tip  of  a  cow's  horn. 
Skipteb,  to  snoff  np  the  nose,  to  sniff.    Sn.-Got.  inyfsta, 
Sma,  an  eel.    Hence,  to  sniggle^  to  fish  for  eels. 
Snippy,  parsimonious,  niggardly.     Tent,  mippen^  resecare. 
Skirle,  an  iron  instrument  for  holding  a  bull  by  the  gristle  of 

the  nose. 
Snibt,  t,  to  laugh  suddenly  and  involuntarily. — Snirt,  b.  a 

suppressed  laugh.     V.  Jam.  Supp. 
Snithe,  sharp,  piercing,  cutting ;  applied  to  the  wind.    Sax. 

BnUhany  secare.    Bee  Smell. 
Snitt,  Snbatsl,  to  speak  through  the  nose,  to  sniff — ^to 

tnuffls,    Su.-Got.  sn^gta,     V,  Ihre. 
Snivt,  mean,  covetous.    Identical  with  Snippt. 
Snock-snarled,  entangled,  much  twisted,  curled  up  like  hard 

twined  worsted.    Germ.  knUpfeny  a  fastening,  and  knarr,  a 

l^not — ^the  fastening  knotted. 
SBrop,  smooth,  neat,  even,  trimmed.     Sax.  midany  to  cut. 

Applied  to  persons,  it  means  sly,  cunning,  demure.     "  The 

mod  fellow  would  kiss  the  lass  if  he  could." 
Skokx,  to  smell,  to  pry  about  curiously,  to  look  closely  at 

anything,  to  ferret.     Swed.  «nol^a,  insidios^  scrutari.     Se* 
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renins. — Snoka  i  hnar  vrA,  to  thmst  one's  nose  into  eyerj 
comer.    Widegren. 

Snood,  or  Snudob,  a  fillet,  a  ribbon.  Sax.  mod^  yitta.  Welsh^ 
ysnoden,    Cornish,  Mod. 

Snort,  to  langh  outright. — Snorting,  laaghing  out. 

Snot,  Snottt,  a  contemptuous  epithet  for  an  insignificant  felr 
low — a  snot,  mucus  nasi.  ^^  What  rich  folks  put  in  their 
pocket,  and  poor  folks  throw  to  the  door."^^North. 
riddle. 

Snot,  used  by  the  common  people  to  designate  the  burnt 
wick  of  a  candle— the  snuff. 

Snotteb,  9.  to  snivel,  to  sob  or  cry.  Sax.  tn^n. — Snottbr, 
8,  mucus  nasi.    Sax.  snote,    Tuet.  snot. 

Snudgb,  a  mean,  sordid,  and  avaricious  fellow. 

Soak,  or  Soke,  the  same  privilege  as  Sucken,  which  see.  Sax. 
soc.     V.  Grose,  soke. 

Soak,  a  small  spot  of  marshy  ground  in  which  a  spring  rises, 
or  which  is  kept  moist  during  the  winter  bj  the  action  of 
water.    Also  used  in  Herefordshire. 

SoAM,  a  trace  used  in  ploughing,  generally  of  iron.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  inscription  at  Houghhead,  in  Roxburghshire, 
recording  Habbie  Hall's  defence  of  his  land  against  the 
Kerrs,  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Minstrelsy.  Socm  is  also  the  name  of  a  short  rope  by 
which  the  tram  in  a  colliery  is  drawn. 

SoBBLE,  to  thrash,  to  beat.  Probably  a  contraction  of  disable. 
It  is  a  very  common  word  among  the  pitmen.  "  Aw'll  sobble 
thy  body." 

Sock,  a  plough-share.  Fr.  soc  In  Palsgrave,  "  socie  of  a 
plough"  is  defined  **  soc  de  la  ch^rue."  See,  also,  Cotgrave, 
soc  d'une  charruS.  See  a  good  article  upon  the  word  in 
Jamieson. 

SoDDT,  SoDDENT,  hoavy,  sad.    Perhaps  from  sodden,  the  part. 
of  seethe,  boiled  down,  all  the  goodness  taken  out. — Sod- 
den-wheat, furmety,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  spelt,  Jrumerty  ; 
a  preparation  of  newly  reaped  com,  which,  reboiled  with 
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milky  and  a  little  Bweetened,  makes  a  pleasant  and  nntri- 

tiye  meal. 
SoiWy  a  primitiye  saddle,  used  among  ooontiymen — made  of 

coarse  cloth,  or  skin,  stuffed  with  straw.    Sax.  seod  (pi. 

Meodas)  saccolas.    Sc.  goddis,  sodds. 
Soft,  moist,  mild,  open ;  as  applied  to  the  weather.    ^^  A 

soft  day" — a  mild  damp  day,  threatening  rain.    *^  A  softly 

day." — ^Westmoreland. 
Soft,  weak,  foolish,  innocent. 
Soil,  the  fry  of  the  ooal-fieh,  or  cdUsojf ;  appearing  in  the 

river  Tyne,  at  North  Shields,  about  Jmie.    ^^  In  a  short 

time  they  increase  to  about  five  inches  in  length,  when 

they  are  called  hallafiy  and  are  caught  near  the  shore  in 

considerable  numbers,  with  a  small  hook  baited  with  a 

muscle.    By  September  they  increase  to  about  a  foot  in 

length,  and  are  then  called  poodlers* — Rambles  in  North., 

p.  23. 
Solar,  Solleb,  an  upper  room.    An  old  word.    See  Glossary 

of  provincial  words  used  in  Herefordshire. 
Sole,  the  bottom  of  a  waggon. 
SoLB,  the  surface  of  meadow  ground ;  if  it  be  smooth  and 

level  it  is  said  to  have  a  good  aole. 
Solid,  steady  and  serious.    Used  also  in  Gloucestershire  and 

Herefordshire. 
Some,    a    collective  termination.    "The  twee*ai»e" — ^**the 

thxeesomeJ" 
SoNCY,  or  SoNST,  pleasant,  agreeable,  engaging ;  as  applied 

to  a  person's  looks.    It  may,  as  a  literary  friend  supposes, 

be  referred  to  Ital.  concio  ;  though  it  is,  perhaps,  merely  a 

corruption  of  Fr.  sans  sottci. 
SoNCY,  SoNST,  plump,  fat,  thriving — ^also  lucky.    "  A  sonsy 

lass."     Probably  from  Tuet.  sanse,  increase,  prosperity. 


Todd. 


*'  But  I've  twa  sonty  lasses,  young  and  fair." 

Ramsay. 

**  Better  be  nmsy  than  soon  up."— iv:  (?.  Prov, 
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S00M9  the  Northumbrian  pronunciation  of  swim. — ^Soombb,  a 

swimmer.    ^^  A  top  soomerP 
Soop,  our  Northern  word  for  sweep.    Sn.-Got.  9opa. 
S00PLB9  9.  the  heavy  end  of  a  flail,  the  part  which  strikes  the 

com. 
SooTH-FASTy  true. 

'*  Myght  he  not  make  his  grayne  to  growe  and  sede 
Within  her  brest,  that  was  both  mayd  and  wyfe 
Wfaerof  is  made  the  soo^-fait  bread  of  lyfe." 

LydgaU, 

**  Tharfor  I  wald  fayne  set  my  will 
0iff  my  wyt  mycfat  snjffice  thartill 
To  pnt  in  wryt  a  wth/cut  story."~-lVie  Bruce, 

Sort,  a  lot,  a  parcel,  a  number.  **  A  sort  of  old  wives."  V, 
Jam.  Supp.  Archdeacon  Nares  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  the  word  is  out  of  use. 

"  Now  yengeance  light  on  all  the  sort,  that  better  shold  haye 
kept  ii."^-OamrMr  Qwion't  Needle,  Act  I.,  8c.  3. 

"  Bat  like  a  sort  of  sheep  dispersed  Cure.** 

Spenser,— Fairie  Queene. 

"  They  can  see  a  eort  of  traitors  here." 

ISidk,,—King  Biehard  III. 

**  Oif  that  be  trewe,  the  feind  resaye  the  sort.** 

Lyndeay'e  Three  EttaUU. 

Soss,  V.  to  lap  like  a  dog. — ^Soss,  s»  a  call  of  dogs  to  their 
meat.    ^^  tSass,  hoimdis  mete."    Prompt.  Parv. 

S0889  8»  a  heavy,  clumsy  fall ;  the  sound  caused  by  the  act  of 
fiEdling.  See  Souse.  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to  Ir.  and  Gael. 
no8,  down,  downwards.  V,  Supp.  Ital.  scossa,  seems  al- 
lied. 

*'  Cham  fkine  abrode  to  dyg  and  delye  in  water,  myre  and  olaye 
SoeHng  and  possing  in  the  dorte  styll  from  daye  to  daye." 

Qwmmer  Gurton't  Needle,  Act  I.,  Se.  4. 

S08S,  8.  puddle,  any  thing  foul  or  muddy.    ^*  The  beer's  M 

thick  as  «o«."     F.  Gael.  Diet,  ioa;  and  Jam.  mm. 
SoTTBBy  to  boil  slowly,  tosinmier.    Sax.  seothan. 
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SouaH,  V,  to  sigh,  as  the  wind. 

"  No  preiB  of  Oreklfl  routifl  maid  agast 
Ilka  ioweh  of  wynd,  and  every  qahlsper  now." 

DouffUu'  Sneid. 

S0UK9  the  Northern  form  of  suck. — Souking,  sacking.  F^ 
Cray.  Gloss. 

SouPLEy  elastic — supple.  Fr.  sovple.  **  He's  as  sauple  as  an 
eeL"-^oupx.BJACK9  a  cane. 

S0UB-DOCKEN9  common  sorrel.  Bumex  aceCosa,   Welsh,  sturan. 

S0UR-MILK9  batter  milk.    Swed.  sur  mtoUt.    Widegren. 

Souse,  v.  to  fall  apon,  to  fall  with  violence.  This  common 
North  coontry  word  is  in  Todd's  Johnson,  derived  firom 
Fr,  soWy  or  dessouSy  down.  With  deference,  I  submit  that 
it  comes  from  sitSy  the  old  French  word  for  above  or  apon, 

'  for  which  they  now  ase  sWy  though  still  retained  in  some 
phrases ;  as  e<mrir  sua  d,  qml  qu'tm,  to  fall  upon  one.  The 
modem  proposition  desattSy  upon  or  above,  is  only  a  com- 
pound of  de  and  the  old  aus,  Mr.  Todd,  I  observe,  in  his 
2d.  edition,  prefers  this  etymology.  See  Diet,  de  I'Acad. 
sub  voce  atta ;  and  that  is  derived,  perhaps,  from  Greek 
r«f$ ,  contracted  from  a-U^y  impetus ;  at  least  this  seems  as 
likely  as  Murray's  ^^  sursum,  susum,  aua** 

SousB,  a,  a  great  thump,  a  severe  fiiU,  a  blow. 

Souse,  «.  the  ear ;  properly  that  of  a  pig.  Hence,  Souse^  a 
dish  composed  of  pig's  ears,  &c.  fried. 

Sow,  by  metonymy,  an  inelegant  female,  a  dirty  wench. 
The  word  in  this  reproachful  and  detestable  sense,  is  much 
too  common.    The  Danes  have  a  corresponding  term — em 

'    akiden  aoe,  a  nasty,  greasy,  stinking  jade.    WoUf. 

Sowings,  a  dish  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  oat- 
meal seeds>  by  which  a  fine  meal  is  extracted,  and  then 
boiled.  Perhaps,  from  aodden,  the  participle  of  aeethe,  to 
boil  down.     Sodden  wheat  isfitimeniy, 

Sow-KiLL,  a  kiln  for  burning  lime,  made  by  heaping  up  the 
limestones  and  coals,  and  covering  them  with  sods,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  regular  built  kiln. 
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SowTHBB,  V.  to  solder.  Fr.  sauder. — Sowtheb^  f.  solder, 
used  by  plumbers,  braziers,  &c. 

Spack,  or  Spak,  tbe  ancient  preterite  of  speak ;  still  in  com- 
mon use  in  tbe  Nortb. 

Spait,  Spatb,  Speat,  or  Sptet,  a  great  fall  of  rain,  a  torrent, 
a  spent.  Sax.  speyte,  sipbo,  sipbon.  Tent,  spuyte.  Gael. 
speidy  a  great  flood,  seems  allied. 

Sfale,  Spail,  Spyel,  Spell,  a  cbipping  of  wood,  or  splinter. 
Sa.-Got.  spictelly  segmentnm.  Swed.  spjdley  a  pale,  a  splint. 
Old  Eng.  spaUy  a  chip. 

Spangel,  a  fetter,  especially  a  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  binder 
legs. 

Spang,  a  measure  by  tbe  band  expanded — ^manns  expansa. 

Spang,  v,  to  leap  witb  elastic  force,  to  spring.  Germ,  span^ 
neny  to  extend. — Spang.  «.  a  leap,  a  bound,  a  jump. 

Spang- AND-prRLET-Q,  a  mode  resorted  to  by  boys,  of  mea- 
suring distances ;  particularly  at  tbe  game  of  marbles. — 
It  means  a  space  and  sometbing  more  pour  le  queue — ^tbe 
flourisb  a  Frencbman  makes  witb  bis  pen  at  tbe  end  of  a 
paragraph. 

Spanghew,  to  tbrow  witb  violence.  Tbe  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  a  barbarous  operation  on  tbe  toad,  a  reptile 
to  wbicb  rustics  bave  a  great  antipathy.  In  performing  it 
they  rest  one-half  of  a  long  wooden  bar  on  a  large  step- 
ping stone,  or  over  a  cart,  placing  tbe  toad  at  its  extre- 
mity. A  person,  with  a  club,  then  strikes  tbe  unsupported 
end  with  all  bis  force.  The  poor  animal,  in  consequence, 
is  driven  into  the  air  to  an  immense  height ;  and,  falling  to 
the  ground,  is  bruised  to  a  jelly.  Toads,  as  observed  by 
Dr.  Willan,  may  perhaps  do  some  slight  injury  in  fields  or 
gardens,  but  tbe  above  cruel  practice  is  directed  not  so 
much  against  tbe  animal  as  against  its  supposed  inmate ; 
for  tbe  clowns  imagine,  that  by  the  process  they  shall  give 
a  coup  de  grcuse  to  a  witch.  A  similar  diversion,  called 
fiUpping  the  to<idy  appears  to  be  common  with  boys  in  War- 
wickshire and  the  adjoining  counties.     F.  Boswell's  Shak. 
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Vol.  XVII.,  p.  38.  The  same  omel  Bport  preTaili  in 
Scotland.    See  Jam.  Snpp.  epcMg-tade, 

SrANXE&y  a  tall  active  young  person,  one  who  walks  with 
qoioknesB  and  elasticity.  Dan.  ipankey  a  dignified  gait ; 
or,  as  it  is  defined  in'Bajr's  Lexicon,  ^^  to  walk  an  Alder- 
man's pace." 

Spanker-eel,  the  lamprey. 

Spab,  to  dispute  angrily.  Grerm.  sperren,  to  resist,  to  op- 
pose. 

Spar,  Spars,  to  shut,  to  close.    A  very  common  word  in  the 

North.    Sax.  jporron,  to  bar.    Dan.sperre.    Germ,  sperren. 

When  the  stede  is  stolen,  eparre  the  stable  dor.  —Scdton, 
"  Orgayn  unto  the  yatis  he  yade. 
But  they  war  sperred  ferly  &st 
With  lokkes."— Fetoain  and  Oatrin. 
"  Lyke  as  the  byrde  within  the  cage  inclosed 
The  dore  unsparred,  his  foe,  the  hawke,  without, 
'Twlxt  death  and  prison  pitiously  oppressed."— TTyot. 

Spar,  A*spar,  in  a  state  of  opposition.  To  set  the  legs  o-^^Mir, 
to  place  them  like  the  spars  in  a  roof  A.  ^^  I  thought  yon 
were  going  to  America,  Thomas  ?"  ^*  Aye,  Sir,  but  our 
wife  set  her  legs  cb-spar^  and  nebody  could  mack  her  budge/' 

Spark,  to  splash,  to  make  foul  with  mud.  ^^  VresparH^drnj 
boots."    Elsewhere  to  sparkle. 

Sparling,  the  smelt  of  the  Thames,  but  not  so  of  the  Tyne  ; 
occasionally  caught  in  the  latter  river.  Salmo  eperlamu. 
Pennant  derives  it  from  French  eperlanj  but  which  is  not 
satisfactory  to  Dr.  Jamieson.  Its  Southern  name  is  said 
to  have  been  adopted  from  the  peculiar  scent  of  the  fish, 
not  unlike  cucumber-— tsm^^^  it.  Its  German  name  is  stinck^ 
fisch.    See  Smelt. 

Sfart,  a  dwarf  rush  ;  common  on  the  Northern  moors  and 
wastes.  8tipa  tenacissima.  LinnsBUS.  The  Spaniards, 
who  make  it  into  ropes,  call  it  esparto.  Perhaps  it  is  de. 
rived  from  Gr.  «r«gT«5.    Eurip.  Phoen.,  or  Lat.  apartum, 

Sp ARTY-GROUND,  gTouud  wet,  and  with  rushes  here  and  there 
—such  as  are  seen  in  sour  pastures. 
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SPAYBy  SpsAYEy  to  castrate,  to  spaj ;  properly  confined  to 
the  taking  out  of  the  ovaria  from  female  animalB.  Lat. 
^padare,  Grerm.  spadden.  Welsh,  dUpaddu.  V.  Gael. 
Diet,  spilth. 

Spban,  Spaen,  or  Spans,  to  wean  a  child,  to  deprive  a  crea- 
ture of  its  mother's  milk.  Germ,  jpenen.  Yonng  com  is 
said  to  be  tpeanedy  when  the  saccharine,  milky  joice  of  its 
grain  is  exhausted,  and  it  is  obliged  to  depend  on  the  nu- 
triment collected  by  its  own  roots. 

Spkat-op-wbt,  a  very  heavy  rain.    See  Spait. 

Spbbl,  Speil,  to  climb,  to  clamber.    Sc.  spele,  speiL 

"  This  bird  I  set  npon  ane  branche  me  by 
Bot  scho  began  to  tpetil  richt  spedilye." 

Lyndtay'a  ComplayrU  (ifthe  Papingo. 

Spslder,  to  spell.    Very  common  in  Yorkshire. 

Spelk,  a  small  splinter,  a  thatching  stick.  Sax.  4pe/<?.  Tent. 
sptUclbe.    Swed.  spjdlka, 

Spelk,  a  little,  slender  creature ;  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
The  word  is  often  applied  contemptuously  to  a  puny,  ac- 
tive child — a  mere  splinter, 

Spell-and-obe,  a  game. — Durham,  In  Yorkshire  it  is 
Spell- AND-NUBB,  or  knx7B  ;  the  ore^  or  wooden  ball,  hav- 
ing been,  perhaps,  originally  the  knurl,  or  knot  of  a  tree. 
The  spdl  is  the  instrument  in  which  the  ore  is  placed. 
See  TRippiT-Aia)-cx)iT. 

Spbmce,  an  inner  apartment,  a  country  parlour.  Meaning  a 
larder,  or  store-room, — ^this  is  a  very  old  word  ;  from  Fr. 
despence,     V,  Todd's  Johnson. 

"  Me  thinketh  they  ben  Uke  Jo?inian, 
Fat  aB  a  whale,  and  walken  as  a  awan ; 
Al  yinolent  as  hotel  in  the  apenee.** 

Chaucer,— The  Sompnoure'a  TaU, 

Spbbe,  V,  to  ask,  to  enquire,  to  search.  Sax.  spyrian,  investi- 
gare.  Swed.  tpSrya,  to  ask,  to  question.  Isl.  spuria,  in- 
vestigare,  queerere.  ^^  This  terme  [spere']  is  fiir  Northeme, 
and  nat  nsyd  in  commyn  speche."  Palsgrave.  See  Spur, 
in  Hunter's  Glossary. 
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SPBRBy  s.  a  screen  across  the  lower  end  of  a  hall ;  any  parti- 
tion within  the  entrance  of  a  room. 

Spbtohbl,  a  stone  or  spetchel  dike  is  one  made  of  stones  laid 
in  horizontal  rows  with  a  bed  of  thin  tnrf  between  each  of 
them.  This  fence  will  stand  many  years  if  well  bnilt 
at  first.  In  building  it,  care  shoold  be  taken  to  let  each 
row  of  stones  rest  upon  the  joints  of  the  row  below. 

SpiCBy  gingerbread.  Grerm.  speise^  a  mixture  of  different  in- 
gredients. Fide  Glossary  to  the  Priory  of  Finchale  yo. 
^I>eeie8, 

SpiCBy  dried  fruit.  Hence,  Sficb-gake,  a  caike  full  of  cur- 
rants ;  and  Spics-puddikg,  a  plum-pudding. 

Spiddick-and-fawcett,  a  wooden  instrument  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  cock  to  let  out  liquors.     Spigot-and-faucet. 

Spile,  a  peg  in  a  cask  of  liquor.  Germ,  speilery  a  skewer. — 
Spile-Hole,  the  receptacle  for  the  same. 

Spile,  to  make  a  foundation  in  soft  or  boggy  ground ;  as,  for 
instance,  for  a  bridge,  by  driving  in  spilei  ;  t.  e,  piles,  or 
large  pieces  of  timber ;  probably  from  Su.-Got.  spidle, 
lamina  lignea. 

Spillino-the-salt,  an  ominous  accident;  said  to  presage 
some  future  calamity ;  particularly,  I  believe,  a  domestic 
feud — ^if  it  fall  towards  a  person — ^but  which  may  be 
averted  by  throwing  a  little  of  the  fallen  article  over  the 
left  shoulder,  into  the  fire.  Major  Moor  asks,  if  the  Latin 
or  Greek  classical  authors  make  any  mention  of  it  ?  Un- 
questionably. From  Festus,  we  learn  that  to  spill  the  salt 
at  table  was  esteemed  ominous ;  and  for  the  great  care 
with  which,  on  that  account,  a  &mily  salt-cellar  was 
always  kept,  we  have  the  authority  of  Horace.  Accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  custom  of  our  ancestors,  they  for- 
merly dined  at  long  tables ;  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
placed  a  large,  and  often  very  magnificent,  salt-cellar.  It 
being  a  mark  of  distinction,  whether  persons  sate  above  or 
below  the  salt,  particular  care  was  taken  to  place  the 
guests  in  a  situation  suitable  to  thMr  rank.    It  would  seem 
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that  persons  of  superior  station  were  sometimes  placed 

below  the  barrier,  in  order  to  mortify  them. 

"  My  proud  lady 

Admits  him  to  her  table,  marry,  eyer 

Beneath  the  eaU,  and  there  he  sits  the  subject 

Of  her  contempt  and  acorn  "-^MaaHngert—CUy  Mctdam. 

Spink,  a  spark  of  fire  or  light.  Identical  with  Spunk,  which 
see. 

Spinny-wte,  or  Spinnywhy,  a  game  among  young  persons  in 
Newcastle.     F.  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  305. 

Spital,  Spittle,  a  corruption  of  the  word  hospital,  and  hay- 
ing the  same  signification.  Su.-Got.  spetal,  Sc.  spittle. 
The  late  Mr.  Gifford  endeavoured  to  distinguish  between 
t^pital  and  Spittle.     V.  Todd's  John.  Spittle. 

Spirt,  Spurt,  Splubt,  to  spit  out,  to  eject  firom  the  mouth. 

Splay,  to  fosten  down  the  edges  of  a  seam — ^from  displa^y  to 
spread  out. 

Splint  or  Splbnt,  an  inferior  coal ;  a  highly  bituminous  shale. 

Sponsible,  worthy  of  credit  in  the  world — ^responsible. 

Spbackle,  to  climb,  to  clamber.  Isl.  sprtila,  membra  con- 
cutere. 

Spbag,  lively,  active,  ingenious.  Grose.  F.  Jam.  Supp. 
spracJb. 

Spbeckled,  streaked,  speckled.    Su.-Got.  sprehlct. 

Spbee,  sport,  merriment,  a  frolic.    Fr,  esprit^  spirit,  vivacity. 

Sprent,  bespattered,  splashed  with  dirt.     Sax.  spren^an, 

spargere.    Chaucer  uses  spreint. 

"  O  soden  wo,  that  eyer  art  anccessour 
To  worldly  blis,  spreint  is  with  bittemesse, 
Th'  ende  of  the  Joye  of  onr  worldly  labour." 

The  Man  ofLatoe's  Tale. 

Spring,  a  growth  of  natural  wood. 

Spunk,  a  spark,  a  small  fire.  Also  a  piece  of  wood  dipped 
in  brimstone — used  as  a  match. 

Spunk,  mettle,  spirit,  vivacity ;  vised  Jigurcaivefy  for  life.  In 
the  North,  this  is  considered  a  good  and  very  expressive 
word,  though  stated  in  Todd's  Johnson  to  be  a  low  and 
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contemptible  expression.  But  see  Dr.  Jamieson's  Sup- 
plement. 

Spunky,  sparkling,  fresh,  spirited.    Sc.  epuhkie. 

Spurlino,  the  deep  track  of  a  coach  or  cart  wheel.  Germ. 
9pur^  a  mt ;  plural,  spwen.    Sw.  apdr^  track,  trace. 

Squab,  a  rustic  seat,  a  long  settle  of  wood.    See  Lang-saddlb. 

"  In  the  Task  of  Cowper,  there  is  a  history  of  the  progress  of  in- 
Yention,  to  rest  our  weary  or  idle  limbs :  but  his  ignorance  of  one 
stage  in  the  progress,  makes  it  seriously  defective,  for  in  his  ac- 
Goont  he  has  made  no  mention  of  the  Umg  setOt,  not  annsually 
Galled  a  §^[udb,  with  which  every  cottage  in  this  neighbourhood 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  famished."— Pij^er  on  the  Dialect 
cf  Sheffield. 

Stacker,  to  reel,  to  totter,  to  stagger.  The  old  form  of  the 
word.  Swed.  stctgra, — Stackers,  a  disease  in  horses — ^the 
staggers. 

Staddlb,  the  bottom  of  a  com  or  hay  stack,  a  mark  left  in 
the  grass  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  hay  in  bad  wea- 
ther. Sax.  stadely  a  foundation,  or  ground  work.  Isl. 
studuU,  pes.     Welsh,  ystadleddy  a  continuous  state. 

Stag,  a  colt,  or  young  horse.     V,  Jam.  staig^  stctg. 

Stagnate,  to  astonish.     **  I'll  stagnate  her  wi'  my  story .*' 

Staid,  advanced  in  years.    Local  in  this  sense. 

Staidltn,  a  part  of  a  com  stack  left  standing.    /See  Staddle. 

Stainchils,  the  door-posts. 

Stair-head,  the  landing  of  a  staircase. 

Staith,  often  pronounced  Steeth,  or  Steith,  a  place  to  lay 
up  and  to  load  coals  at — either  a  storehouse  or  wharf,  as 
occasion  may  require.  Sax.  stathy  sttxthe,  ripa,  littus,  sta- 
tic navium.  The  word  occurs  in  a  demise  from  the  Prior 
of  Tynemouth,  A.  D.  1338. 

Stake- AND-RiCE,  Stake- and- yeather,  a  sort  of  wattled  fence. 
See  Rice  and  Yeather. 

Stalwart,  stoat,  strong,  hale,  valiant.    Sax.  stcel-weorth^ 

Stammer,  to  stagger,  to  stumble.    Isl.  stumray  collabi. 

Stanchil,  or  Stannel-hawk,  the  Kestril  or  Windhover ;  in- 
habiting rocks  and  old  buildings.  JFalco  Tinnuncuhu,  Lin. 
Shakspeare,  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  calls  it  stanyel. 
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STANCHiLy  Stanbshbl,  the  iron-bar  of  a  window — ^a  giancMen, 
Stand-fob'd,  I'll  engage,  I'll  be  bound. 

"  Thou  art  ane  limmer,  /  stand  for^d," 

Ly7id8ay*8  Three  EstaUit. 

Standstili.,  a  stoppage,  a  cessation.  An  inversion  of  tbe 
classical  sHll^iand — Dan.  and  Dnt.  stihUmd.  Swed.  stUle- 
stSndt 

Stake,  Stahan,  St'tan,  a  stone.     Sax.  sUm,    Dan.  steen* 

Germ,  ttein*    Isl.  steinn,    Sc.  stcme* 

"  And  schot  and  tnmblet  on  him  gtamyst 
Rycht  gret  and  hewy  for  the  nanys."— 27ke  Bruee, 

Stano,  v.  to  shoot  with  pain ;  as  in  the  tooth-ache-^to 
sting.  Isl.  tikmgay  pnngere. — Stang,  «.  an  acute  pain,  a 
sting. 

Stano,  8,  a  long  bar,  a  wooden  pole — ^a  piece  of  timber  adapt- 
ed for  the  shaft  of  a  cart  or  carriage ;  or  for  railing  or  pat- 
ing  across  a  brook  ;  or,  indeed,  for  any  other  pnrpose  re* 
quiring  strength.  Dan.  stang^  a  bar,  a  pole.  Su.-Got.  and 
Swed.  stUngy  a  pole.  Isl.  staung^  pertica.  Sax.  stengy  vec- 
tis.    Dut.  stcbngy  a  pole.    Ital.  stanza^  a  biff.    8ee  Steno. 

"  WaHas  that  ttetng  tuk  up  in  tUl  his  hand." 

Wallau,  B.  ii,,  1, 41. 

"  Upon  thehed  ane  with  the  stedng  hitt  he, 
Till  bayn  and  biayn  he  gert  in  peeiB  fle." 

/».,  B.  iL,  I  48. 

BiDiNG-THB-sTANO^  a  punishment  among  the  vulgar ;  inflict- 
ed upon  fornicators,  adulterers,  severe  husbands,  and  such 
persons  as  follow  their  occupations  during  particular  festi- 
vals or  holidays,  or  at  prohibited  times,  when  there  is  a 
stand  or  combination  among  workmen.  Offenders  of  this 
description  are  mounted  astraddle  on  a  long  pole,  or  stang, 
supported  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  companions.  On 
this  painful  and  fickle  seat,  they  are  borne  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood backwards,  attended  by  a  swarm  of  children, 
huzzaing  and  throwing  all  manner  of  filth.  It  is  consi- 
dered as  a  mark  of  the  highest  reproach ;  and  the  person 
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who  has  been  thna  treated,  seldom  recovers  his  character 
in  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours.  When  thej  cannot  lay 
hold  of  the  cnlprit  himself,  a  boy  mounts  the  stang ;  but 
he  is  unmolested,  though  attended  with  the  same  tumul- 
tuous cries,  if  not  with  increased  shouts  of  acclamation. 
The  proxy  vociferously  proclaims,  that  it  is  not  on  his  own 
account  that  he  is  thus  treated,  but  on  that  of  another  per- 
son whose  crime  he  names.  I  have  been  witness  to  pro- 
cessions of  this  kind  myself.  School  boys  are  slanged  by 
the  other  scholars,  for  breaking,  what  they  call,  the  rules 
or  orders  of  the  school.  The  ceremony  is  also  resorted  to, 
when  a  woman  has  gained  an  improper  ascendancy  ov^r 
her  husband,  so  as  to  make  him  bear  every  species  of  in- 
dignity. In  this  case,  it  is  called  ^^  Riding  the  stang  for  a 
neighbour's  wife ;''  and  a  man  is  placed  in  the  same  un- 
easy situation  as  before  described,  so  that  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  represent,  or  to  sympathize  with  his  henpecked 
friend,  whose  misery  he  sometimes  laments  in  doggrel 
rhyme,  applicable  to  the  occasion.  He  is  carried  through 
the  whole  hamlet,  with  a  view  of  exposing  or  shaming  the 
viraginous  lady,  and  of  thus  preventing  further  outrages 
on  the  person  of  her  pitiable  partner.  This  mark  of  dis- 
grace may  be  traced  to  very  remote  times.  The  Goths 
were  wont  to  erect,  what  they  called  Nidstaengy  or  the 
pole  of  infjEuny,  with  the  most  dire  imprecations  against 
the  person  who  was  thought  to  deserve  the  punishment. 
He,  who  was  subjected  to  this  dishonour,  was  called  Niding^ 
or  the  infamous ;  being  disqualified  from  ever  giving  evi- 
dence in  any  judicial  matter.  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  his  dominions,  so  great  was  the  ha- 
tred against  him,  for  having  been  the  means  of  inflicting 
this  tremendous  stigma  on  Egill  Skallagrim,  a  celebrated 
Islandic  bard.  In  Cumberland,  it  was  a  constant  holiday 
custom,  on  Old  Christmas  Day,  to  carry  every  man  they 
could  catch,  on  a  stangy  and  every  woman,  in  a  twiUy  to  a 
public-house,  and  fine  them  a  pint  of  beer« 
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Stangey,  a  common  North  country  name  for  a  tailor.    Obvi- 
ously from  tlie  power  of  the  needle. 
Stank,  to  sigh,  to  moan,  to  gasp  for  breath.     Isl.  and  Su.- 

Got.  stankay  to  pant  for  breath.    Swed.  stdnka. 
Stank,  a  wet  ditch  or  boggy  piece  of  ground.    It  is  an  old 

English  word,  in  the  sense  of  a  pond,  or  dam  of  water. 
Stap,  the  stave  of  a  tub.   "  To  take  a  stap  out  of  your  bicker,** 

implies,  to  humble  you.    Su.-Got.  staafy  a  stave. 
Staple,  a  small  shaft  of  a  coal  pit,  generally  connecting  two 

seams. 
Starking,  quick  ;  as,  ^*  he's  going  at  a  starking  pace." 
Starn,  a  star  in  the  heavens.     Moe.-Got.  staimo,     Su.-Got. 

stiema.    Sax.,  Teut.,  and  Germ,  stem, 
Starne,  a  portion,  used  negatively,  as,  "De'il  a  ttame" 

Devil  a  one.  Devil  a  bit. 
Starbish,  powerful ;   as  medicine  that  is  too  much  for  the 

strength  of  the  patient.    Germ.  Storrischy  rough. 
Start,  the  tail,  or  handle  of  any  thing.    Sax.  steorty  cauda. 
Startings,  in  coal  mining  are  openings  between  the  winning 

headways  (which  see)  cut  through  the  intervening  wall  of 

coal. 
Statesman,  a  person  possessing  a  landed  estate — ^whether 

versed  in  the  arts  of  government  or  not.     Ctmb,  and  West, 

See  Laird  ;  with  which  it  is  synonymous. 
Staud,  cloyed,  saturated,  overloaded,  fatigued.     Properly 

stalledy  surfeited.    Some  think  it  is  the  past  participle  of 

stawy  to  cram — stowed, 
Statjl,  Stali^  to  fill  to  a  loathing,  to  surfeit.     V,  Jam.  staw, 
Stauf,  to  lift  the  feet  high,  and  tread  heavily  in  walking. 

Grose.     F.  Jam.  Supp. 
Stavelling,  or  Stavering,  wandering  about  in  an  unsteady 

or  uncertain  nuumer ;  as  in  the  dark — stumbling.    Swed. 

stappktyy  to  stumble,  to  trip,  to  £EJter. 
Stat-lbave,  according  to  the  custom  and  understanding  of 

miners,  and  other  persons  conversant  in  coal  mines,  means 

a  light  in  the  coal  owner  of  having  a  station,  where  he 
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may  deposit  his  ooals  for  the  paipose  of  disposing  of  them  to 
the  purchaser.  This  phice  of  deposit  and  vend  is  either 
at  the  pit  mouth,  or,  when  detached,  it  is,  in  the  case  of 
land-sale  collieries,  at  some  station  by  a  highway ;  and  ia 
the  case  of  sea-sale  collieries,  at  a  staith,  trunk,  or  spout, 
on  some  navigable  river. 

Stead,  Sted,  Stid,  a  place,  a  farm  house  and  ojQ&ces.  Sax. 
stedy  gtede»  Su.-Got.  stady  locus,  situs.  Swed.  stdUem  It 
is  a  common  affix  to  names  of  places  in  the  North. 

Stealt-clothbs,  an  ancient  game,  still  played  at  by  boys. 
The  little  party  divide  themselves  into  two  bands,  drawing 
a  line  as  the  boundary  of  their  respective  territories ;  and 
at  equal  distances  from  this  line,  deposit  the  hats,  coats, 
or  handkerchiefs  of  each  in  a  heap.  The  game  commences 
with  a  defiance,  and  then  they  make  mutual  incursions, 
each  trying  to  seize  and  carry  away  some  article  from  the 
other's  store ;  but  if  they  are  unfortunately  caught  in  the 
attempt,  they  must  not  only  restore  the  plunder,  but  re- 
main prisoners  until  one  of  their  own  party  can  make  his 
way  to  them,  and  touch  them.  When  all  the  things  of 
the  one  party  are  transferred  to  the  other's  head-quarters 
the  game  is  won.  It  is  an  active  and  even  violent  re- 
creation.    See  SOOTCH-AND-ENGLISH. 

Steck,  a  stop,  a  sticking  place.  "  To  take  the  ateck" — ^to  be- 
come restive. 

Stes,  or  Stey,  s.  a  ladder.  Sax.  eke^ery  gradus.  Su.-Got. 
8e4^ey  seals.  Dan.  siiffey  a  ladder.  The  word  is  also  used 
adjectively  for,  very  steep.    Chaucer  has  «^«,  to  ascend, 

and  gfyey  with  the  same  meaning,  occurs  in  Palsgrave. 
"  For  a  sohor  crag,  hey  and  hidwooss 
Raught  to  the  se,  doan  fira  the  pass 
On  athyr  halff  the  montane  -was 
Swa  combrowaa,  hey»  and  §tay 
That  it  was  hard  to  pass  that  way."— 3%e  Bruce. 
"  Sometimes  we  clamb  o'er  craggy  mountains  high, 
And  sometimes  stay'd  on  nglie  braes  of  sand ; 
They  were  so  Btav  that  wond«r  was  to  see." 

Ladif  (hOros^s  Dream  in  PMterton*i  CoOetiion, 
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Stbek,  to  festen,  to  close.  Tent.  steeienyCl&xideTe,  Sax.  sti- 
gean^  to  inclose.    ^*  Steek  the  heck" — ^fiftsten  the  door. 

"  steek  the  stable  door,  when  the  steed's  stowen."— if.  C  Prov. 

*'  Kittle  t'coal,  and  mak  tingle  shine ; 
SUek  t'dere,  and  keep  out  t'swine."— C\mi&. 

Steel  or  Stele,  the  wooden  handle  of  a  rake  or  pitch-fork. 
An  old  word. 

Steeping,  very  wet ;  applied  to  a  rain  which  steeps  every 
thing. 

Steer,  a  three  years  old  ox.    Sax.  styre,  steor.    Germ,  stier, 

Steg,  a  gander.  Isl.  steggr^  the  male  of  birds,  as  well  as  of 
most  quadrupeds.  The  word  is  applied  ironically  to  a 
clownish  fellow.    ^^  A  stupid  steg,*^ 

Stell,  Stelle,  a  large  open  drain  in  a  marsh,  a  wide  gut- 
ter of  water.    Dan.  stetl^  steep  ? 

Stell,  a  fold,  or  small  inclosure  for  cattle.     V,  Jam.  Supp. 

Stend,  V,  to  strike,  to  walk  with  long  strides. 

**  Stawin  came  steppand  in  with  aten^U" 

Christ  Kirk  on  the  Qreen. 

Steng,  a  bar,  a  pole,  a  post.  The  pole  of  the  old  Northum- 
brian "  drees"  was  called  a  steng.  The  post  on  which  the 
notorious  William  Winter  (convicted  at  Newcastle  in  1792) 
was  gibbeted,  on  Whiskershields  common,  obtained  the 
name  of  Winter's  steng.  Before  his  execution  the  place 
was  called  Steng  Cross,  from  a  cross  with  a  tall  shaffc. 
Steng  is  a  pure  Saxon  word.    See  Stang. 

Stent,  grass  for  a  season,  a  right  of  pasturage— a  stint. 

Stew,  a  confusion.     V,  Grose  ;  and  Todd's  Johnson. 

Stick,  a  stand  or  combination  among  workmen  ;  generally  in 
regard  to  wages — ^what  is  elsewhere  called  a  strike  ;  cor- 
responding, with  Sax.  gestrie,  strife,  mutiny. 

Stigkt-stack,  a  game  among  young  people  in  running  up  the 
face  or  cut  part  of  a  hay  stack,  to  try  who  can  put  in  a 
stick  the  highest. 

Stiddt,  Stithy,  an  anvil — used  sometimes,  but  I  think  im- 
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properly,  for  the  smith's  shop.  Isl.  tUdiy  incus.  StUhey  is 
old  English.  Shakspeare  employs  the  word  ^Uh^y  in  both 
senses ;  and  he  also  uses  the  verb  to  stUhjfy  to  employ  an 
anvil.  Ray  has,  among  his  Northern  words,  stithy  strong, 
hard,  which  is  pure  Saxon  ;  but  it  is  not  now  in  use,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  except  in  Scotland. 

"  There  was  also  Marti's  de?i8ion 
Th'  armorer,  and  the  bowyer,  and  the  smith 
That  f orgeth  aharpe  swerdes  on  hia  sUth. 

Chaucer  t—The  Knighte*8  TeUs. 

Stifp,  wealthy.    **  He's  a  rare  stiff  one" — ^he  is  immensely 

rich. 
Stilt,  the  handle  of  a  plough.    Sax.  stele,     V,  Somner. 
Stimb,  Sttmb,  the  most  indistinct,  or  the  faintest  form  of  any 

object — ^a  glimpse,  a  whit.    ^^  I  cannot  see  a  stime,**    Sax. 

scimay  fulgor.    Welsh,  ystmny  figure,  shape. 
Sting,  to  thatch ;  as  to  sting  a  stack,  to  cover  or  thatch  a 

stack  with  straw  or  rushes ; — ^to  repair  thatch  by  thrusting 

portions  of  straw  into  the  decayed  parts,  with  a  stingy  or 

forked  instrument  for  the  purpose. 
Stint,  i?.  to  stop,  to  cease,  to  desist.    Sax.  stifOan. 

**  Axe  him  thyself  if  thou  not  trowest  me. 
Or  else  ttint  a  while  and  thou  shall  see/* 

Chauo&r,—Thi6  Frim^a.TaU, 

"  And  pretty  fool,  it  gtinUd  and  said— Aye." 

8hak,,^Romeo  and  JulUet, 

Stint,  s,  a  limit,  a  quantity  or  allowance  of  anything. 

Stirk,  Sturk,  a  yearling  ox,  or  heifer.  Sax.  st^frCy  juyenctu. 
/SfeeSTOT. 

Stibbuf-glass,  parting  drink  taken  with  a  friend ;  literally, 
at  the  door  on  horseback — ^similar  to  the  Irish  dtbe-^m-dur- 
r<i8.  The  expression  may  be  referred  to  an  old  Northern 
custom  of  the  landlord  presenting  a  stirrup-cup  to  his 
guests  for  which  no  charge  was  made. 

Stitchbs,  narrow  ridges  of  land. 

Stive,  strong,  muscular.    Sax.  stifey  durus. 
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Stob,  a  stamp,  a  stake,  a  post.  Tent.  itol>bey  tnmcas. 
Swed.  atuthey  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

**  Upon  ane  Hob  echo  lichtit  on  hir  breist ; 
The  blnde  raschit  out  and  echo  cryit  for  ane  prelst.'* 

Lyndsayi--Complaynitafth$  Pag^ngo, 

The  gibbet  near  Ferryhill,  a  portion  of  which  was  stand- 
ing within  mj  recollection,  was  constantly  called  Andrew 
MUW  iStob.  Mr.  Surtees,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  preyailing  traditions  respecting  the  tragical  catas- 
trophe which  led  to  the  execution  of  Mills,  remarks,  that 
the  fSiob  was  in  a  fair  waj  of  being  puUed  down  piecemeal, 
under  the  effects  of  a  belief  in  its  eflEicacj  as  a  charm  against 
ague  or  tooth-ache.  The  value  attached  to  anj  portion  of 
a  murderer's  gibbet,  in  incantations,  is  well  known.  F. 
Surtees'  Hist,  of  Durham,  Vol.  III.,  p.  281. 

Stob,  metaphorically,  an  ignorant,  stupid  fellow. 

Stob-feathebs,  the  short  unfledged  feathers  that  remain  on  a 
fowl  after  it  has  been  plucked.  The  synonymous  terms  in 
Tout,  are  ttoppeUvedery  and  ttock-veder,  F.  Jamieson 
Supp. 

Stodge,  to  satiate. — Dur, 

Stomacht,  easily  offended,  resentful — stomachful. 

Stonb-sfitchil-dike,  a  raised  earthen  dike,  £EM;ed  with 
stones. 

Stock,  twelve  sheaves  of  com,  ten  of  them  being  set  up- 
right, and  two,  called  hoodsy  or  hoodshecnfes,  placed  on  the 
top,  to  protect  them  from  the  wet.  Teut.  9iooi,  meta,  a 
heap.     V.  Jam.  and  Todd's  John. 

Stoof,  a  post  £Eistened  in  the  earth.  Su.-Got.  stolpe,  ful- 
crum. Lat.  gtupa.  So.  staup.  ^^  A  gBie-stocp,** — ^a  guide 
stocp. 

Stoob,  dust  in  motion. — Stoort,  dusty.  Sax.  ttyran,  tur- 
bare,  movere.  Dut.  ttoareny  to  disturb. — Stoob  also  m^ans 
a  bustle ;  as,  all  in  a  stoor,  all  in  a  hurry. 

*'  Yet  up  he  raise,  the  treuth  to  tell  ye, 
And  laid  about  him  dints  fuH  dour 

VOL.  II.  T 
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HiB  horsemen  they  rode  atnrdilie 
And  Btnde  about  him  in  that  tUurt:* 

Baid  of  the  Bedenoir*. 

Stoobxt^  a  mixture  of  warm  beer  and  oatmeal  with  sugar — 
that  which  is  stirred  up.     F.  Jam.  Supp.  stourum. 

Stop,  to  thrust ;  e.  ^.  to  stop  the  poker  into  the  fire  ;  to  stop 
out  jour  een — to  put  out  jour  eyes. 

Stoppings,  a  barrier  of  plank,  brick,  or  stone,  filling  np  an 
excavation  to  give  direction  to  a  current  of  air  in  a  coal 
mine. 

Stobb,  estimation,  regard,  esteem.    Dan.  stor,  great. 

Stobkbn,  to  strengthen,  to  stiffen.  Germ,  starken,  to 
strengthen. 

Storm,  a  fidl  of  snow — a  long  continuance  of  frost  and  snow. 
— Febdino-stobm,  such  a  fkll  of  snow  as  indicates  an  ap- 
proaching storm  of  long  continuance.  The  Lambing- 
STORM,  and  the  Peb-wit,  or  Tuipfit-storm,  are  also  spoken 
of;  a  cover  of  snow  frequently  falling  at  the  time. 

Storm-staid,  delayed  on  a  journey  by  reason  of  a  storm, 

Stot,  to  rebound  from  the  ground,  to  strike  any  elastic  body 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  rebound.  Dut.  sttiUen,  to  bounce,  to 
rebound. — Stottino-ball,  a  rebounding  ball. 

Stot,  a  young  ox  from  one  to  four  years  old.  Su.-(xot.  sHa^ 
juvencus.  Dan.  sttid,  an  ox.  ^^  A  Coldingham  Roll  (1350) 
proves  that  the  stoUers  and  its  female  juvenca  were  animals 
of  three  years  old  ;  and  that  the  stercus  and  ferrella 
were  appUed  to  those  males  and  females  which  had  only 
reached  two  years." — RcAnis  North  Dtirham,page  111, 
noteY, 

Stoitnd,  a  small  portion  of  time,  a  moment.  Sax.  stund* 
There  are  many  cognates  in  the  Northern  languages. 

Stound,  V,  to  ache,  to  smart,  to  be  in  pain.  Isl.  si^n,  inge- 
mescere. — Stound,  s.  the  sensation  or  first  impression  of 
sudden  pain,  arising  from  a  knock  or  blow. 

Stow,  to  crop,  to  lop,  to  cut  off.    Su.-Got,  sty/wa,  ampntare. 

Stowbn,  the  participle  passive  of  steal — stolen.    Sc.  stoum. 
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Stowbb,  a  hedge  or  other  stake ;  also  an  upright  bar  in  the 
body  of  an  open  cart.  Su.-Got.  stoery  pains.  In  old  Latin 
charters  egtuarittm,  estouarium. 

Strain,  to  link  together ;  expressive  of  the  union  of  the  sexes 
in  the  canine  race.  Sax.  strynauy  gignere,  generare,  pro- 
creare.     V.  Tooke,  Vol.  II.,  p.  289. 

Stbamash,  v.  to  beat,  to  bang,  to  break  irreparably,  to  de- 
stroy.   Ital.  strammazzarey  to  fling  down  with  force. 

Stramash,  3,  a  complete  overthrow,  with  great  breakage  and 
confusion.  ^^  He  made  a  sad  stramash  amang  the  pots  and 
pans."  Applied,  metaphoricaUyy  to  a  violent  party  contest, 
or  to  the  disorder  arising  in  a  popular  tumult  or  commo- 
tion. Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to  Fr.  estramagcny  a  blow. 
There  is  a  Latin  word  strwmmumy  which  Du  Cange  explains 
to  mean  a  skirmish. 

Strajif,  to  tread  upon,  to  trample.  Germ,  strampfen,  Su.- 
Got.  trampa.     F.  Wachter  ;  and  Ihre. 

STRAin)T,  restive,  passionate,  and  contradictious.  Germ. 
stranderiy  to  run  aground — ^to  set  the  legs  €h-spar  y  if  I  may 
so  translate  it.    See  Spar. 

Strang,  strong.    Pure  Saxon.    Isl.  strcmgr.    Sw.  streng. 

Strap,  a  cluster,  a  bunch  ;  as  of  onions  or  currants. 

Strapping,  tall. — Strapper,  a  large  man  or  woman. 

Stravaiging,  Stravaging,  strolling  about ;  generally  in  a 
bad  sense.     Isl.  stravctgarey  to  wander  abroad. 

Streamsrs,  the  Northern  lights.    See  Merrt-dancers. 

Stree,  Strba,  Strew,  provincial  pronunciations  of  straw. 
Sax.  alrea^  stre,  sireow.    Sc.  strcie.    Chaucer  writes  it  8ire. 

**  Of  iire  first  there  was  laied  many  a  lode." 

The  KnighMt  TaU, 
'*  Ne  how  the  fire  was  couched  first  with  stre. 
And  then  with  drie  stickes-doTen  a-thre."— i&. 

Strs]£k,  to  stretch  or  expand,  to  lay  out  a  coxpse.  Sax. 
Sax.  streeean,  extendere.  Swed.  str/kia,  to  stretch,  to 
extend. — Strbbkino-board,  a  board  on  which  the  limbs  of 
a  deceased  person  are  stretched  out  and  composed. 
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Sthbbk,  to  measure  com  exactl  j^  b  j  passing  a  very  straiglii 
piece  of  wood,  called  a  tireek  or  ttrUte,  over  the  top  of  the 
measure.    Sn,-GQit.  atryJta.    Sax,s9raean.    Germ,  strei^en. 

STBESKED-MEASUBBy  czact  measQre—in  opposition  to  heaped 
measure. 

STRETCHBBy  an  mitmth  ;  a  softer  term  for  a  fidsehood. 

Stbickls,  an  instrument  used  in  whetting  a  scythe— that 
with  which  it  is  streeJM,  or  stroked,  and  nsnally  attached 
to  the  end  of  its  handle  or  pole.  Sax.  stracan,  stracian, 
to  stroke.  This  word  differs  very  little,  either  in  name 
or  nse,  from  its  etymon  ttriffil,  a  rubber  or  scraper. 
The  use  of  the  striffU  has  been  frequently  mistaken  ; 
and  in  dictionaries  the  ttrigil  equigonum  is  stated  to  be 
a  currycomb,  though,  in  £ftct,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
scraper,  and  used  to  remove  profuse  sweat  and  moisture. 
At  the  present  day,  in  common  stables,  a  piece  of  an  old 
iron  hoop  is  generally  the  substitute  for  the  ancient 
ttrtffU :  though  blood  horses,  after  running,  are  most 
frequently  scraped  with  a  piece  of  smooth  flat  wood,  in 
shape  not  unlike  a  cooper's  draw-knife.  An  excellent 
account  of  the  form  and  use  of  the  strigil  is  to  be  found  in 
Battley's  Antiquitates  ButeipinaB,  pag.  7G  to  83.  An  en- 
graving of  one  is  given  in  La  Cabinet  de  la  Bibliot.  de 
Genevieve,  Plate  2d.,  fig.  7 ;  and  in  Jabes  Hughes'  transla- 
tion of  Suetonius,  page  127>  London  edit.,  1717. 

Streddle,  to  straddle. — STBiDDLE-Lsas,  astride,  cross-legged. 

Strinkle,  to  spread  by  scattering,  to  besprinkle. 

Strip,  to  draw  the  after  milking  of  a  cow. — Strippings,  the 
last  part  of  the  milking ;  said  to  be  richer  than  the  rest — 
the  strokings  or  afterings. 

Stroke,  quantity ;  as  a  great  ttrolse  of  business.  Meaning 
stDo^  or  influence,  it  is  an  old  word. 

Strons,  tenants  who  are  bound  to  assist  the  lord  in  hunting, 
and  turning  the  red  deer  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to 
the  forest.    Nieolsan  and  Bum^  West,  and  Oumb. 

^TROUNGB,  harsh,  surly,  morose.     V.  Jamieson. 
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STStTNTy  a  sullen  fit«  To  take  the  strunts,  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  pettish  hnmonr. — Struntt^  petted,  ont  of 
humour.     F.  Jamieson. 

Stbunt,  the  tail  or  rump. — Strttntt,  any  thing  short  or  con- 
tracted.   Fr.  eitreint,  shrunk  up.     F.  Skinner,  and  Ray. 

Stubbed,  grubbed  up;  metaphoricalfy^  ruined.  Swed.  t^ub' 
higy  cut  off,  curtailed. 

Studdt,  a  smith's  anyil.    See  Stiddt,  Stitht. 

"  Fling  off  their  black  duddies. 
Leave  hammers  and  fftoZc^iM/'— Song,  Bonny  Oeattiders, 

Studt,  to  astonish,  to  amaze. — Stttdt,  astonishment,  amaze- 
ment.    F.  Cray.  Gloss.,  2d.  edit. 

Stummer,  to  stumble,  to  stagger.    Isl.  gtumra,  collabi. 

Stump,  a  heavy,  thick-headed  fellow.    Germ,  stump/. 

Stump,  to  put  down,  to  pay  ready  money ;  stump  yottr  cash, 
being  synonymous  with  down  ufith  your  dust.  It  has  ob- 
viously the  same  origin  as  on  the  nail — solvere  super  un- 
guem. 

Stumps,  a  term  for  the  legs.  ^^  Stir  your  stumps.^*  V.  Jam. 
Supp. 

Stupid,  obstinate ;  though  possessing  good  talents.  A  per- 
son really  stupid,  is  generally  called  soft. 

Sturdy,  a  disease  in  the  head  of  cattle,  especially  sheep,  by 
which  the  animal  becomes  stupified — a  vertigo.  Old  Fr. 
estourdiy  dizzy-headed.  Tout,  stooren,  vertere.  Gael. 
stmrdy  a  vertigo. 

Sturt,  disturbance,  vexation,  complaint.    Dan.  styrte. 

"  And  cast  asyde  all  tturt  and  BtrjtQ.**—Lpndtay, 

Stut,  to  stammer,  to  stutter.  An  old  word,  still  in  general 
use.  Stot,  to  rebound  or  reduplicate  sounds,  seems  cog- 
nate. 

"  She  spake  somewhat  thicke, 
Her  fellowe  did  stummer  and  ttut. 
But  she  was  a  foule  slut  V'—SkeUan. 

Stt,  a  troublesome  and  painful  swelling  on  the  eye- lid.  Sax. 
stipend.    Great  relief,  if  not  a  perfect  cure,  is  supposed  to 
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be  effected  by  the  applioation  of  a  wedding  ring  nine  times 
repeated.  The  use  of  talismanic  rings,  as  a  charm  against 
diseases,  appears  to  have  been  general,  and  in  great  esti- 
mation, in  remote  ages,  and  among  many  different  nations. 
These  rings  were  considered  to  be  equally  potent  against 
the  influence  of  demons ;  and  indeed  against  danger  of 
every  sort,  but  more  especially  the  plagne. 
Sttth,  fonl  air ;  a  black  suffocating  damp  in  a  colliery. 

"  And  oft  a  chilling  damp  or  unetuona  miat, 
LooB'd  from  the  crambling  GaTems,  iaraes  forth ; 
Stopping  the  aprings  of  life/'— /<vo*«  EdgehOL 

SuBTEiuuKEous-PAssAGEs.  Near  every  ancient  castle,  cathe- 
dral, abbey,  or  hall,  the  common  people  have  traditionary 
tales  of  underground  (vaulted)  roads,  sometimes  to  great 
distances  ;  such  as — ^firom  Newcastle  to  Tynemouth — from 
Tynemouth  to  Carlisle — ^from  Hexham  to  Alnwick  Castle 
— ^£rom  Durham  to  Findchale  Abbey,  and  other  places. 
The  interminable  cavern,  ending  in  hidden  treasure, 
guarded  by  spell  or  wakeful  demon,  is  another  common 
topic  of  popular  superstition,  concerning  which  a  variety 
of  incredible  stories  have  been  &bricated. 

SucKEN,  an  exclusive  privilege  of  grinding,  or  other  jurisdic- 
tion attached  to  a  mill ;  the  dues  paid  to  the  miller  as  a 
remuneration  for  grinding.    Sax.  socne^  a  liberty,  privi- 

•  vilege,  or  franchise.  Su.-Got.  sohny  exactio  rei  judicatae 
vel  mulctae.  Dan.  sogny  a  parish  or  district ;  and  Swed. 
aockeny  a  parish,  are  allied.  In  England,  in  early  times, 
all  mills  belonged  to  the  lords  of  manors,  by  whom  they 
were  for  the  most  part  originally  founded ;  nor  were  the 
tenants,  who  owed  service,  permitted  to  grind  except  at 
such  mills.  In  after  ages,  especially  in  districts  where  the 
population  had  increased,  the  obligation  to  grind  at  a  par- 
ticular mill  was  felt  to  be  a  vexatious  exaction.  Hence 
the  miller,  who  had  so  much  in  his  power,  was  usually  an 
obnoxious  character.  Mills  also  seem  to  form  one  of  the 
principal  heads  of  the  law  of  Scotland ;  where  that  extent 
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of  ground,  the  tenants  of  which  are  bound  to  bring  their 
grain  to  a  particular  mill,  is  called  the  sttcken.  The  word 
is  still  retained  in  leases  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  JSee 
more  on  this  subject  in  Tomlins'  Law  Diet.  vo.  thirlage. 

SuBDLE,  or  SuTTLE,  to  soil,  to  tamish — ^to  sully.  Germ,  sudeln. 
Swed.  sudda. 

SuMF,  a  term  of  reproach — ^a  fool.     F.  Jamieson,  sumph, 

SuMMEB-GoosE,  the  Yulgar  name  for  Gossameb  ;  which  see, 

SuMF,  SuMFH,  a  bog,  a  swamp,  a  miry  pool.  Sn.-Got.  and 
Dan.  swnp, — Sumft,  miry,  dirty.  Dan.  sumpig, — Suhfh, 
an  epithet  for  a  dirty  person.  It  also  means  a  secondary 
shaft  in  a  mine. 

Sun.  ^^  Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on,"  a  popu- 
lar saying  well  known  in  Northumberland,  meaning  that 
sun-shine  at  a  wedding  is  a  sign  of  happiness  in  the  mar- 
riage state  to  the  bride. 

Sun-dance.  It  was  formerly  a  custom,  scrupulously  ob- 
served, to  rise  early  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  to  go  into  the 
fields  to  see  the  sun  dance,  which,  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  it  always  does  on  this  day.  The  practice,  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe,  is  not  yet  entirely  laid  aside  among 
those  that  have  eyes  for  such  things.  Our  ancestors  deco- 
rated the  churches  with  flowers,  as  emblems  of  resuscitation. 

SuNDEBLAND-FiTTEB,  a  jocular  term  at  cards  for  the  knave  of 
clubs. 

SuNKS,  a  rustic  substitute  for  a  saddle ;  not  unlike  Sods  ; 
which  see,    Dan.  sengy  a  pad. 

SwAD,  the  pod  or  shell  of  peas,  the  husk  of  any  kind  of  pulse. 
Skinner  deduces  the  word  from  Sax.  swethan^  fasciare ; 
hence  to  swaddle, 

SwAiB,  or  Swire,  the  descent  of  a  hill.  In  the  boundary  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  near  the  head  of  Reedsdale, 
there  is  a  place  called  the  Reedswire,  which  was  the  scene 
of  a  contest,  in  1575,  between  the  English  and  Scotch  bor- 
derers, arising  out  of  a  quarrel  between  the  wardens,  Sir 
John  Forster  and  Sir  John  Carmichael. 
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SwAMiSH,  SwBAMisH,  shj,  awkwardlj  bashful.  Perhaps  from 
tqueamishy  to  which  it  certainly  bears  an  affinity 

SwANKTy  a  strapping  yonng  conntry-man — ^anathletic,  efficient 
labourer.  Sax.  sioafiy  swanff,  a  country  swain  ;  from  gmn- 
cany  to  work,  to  labour. 

Swap,  to  exchange,  to  barter.    Isl.  shipUty  mutare.     V,  Jam. 

SwAFE,  V.  to  sweep.  Sax.  stoapcmy  verrere.  Isl.  sweipay  per- 
cutere. 

SwAPE,  s,  a  long  oar  or  sweepy  used  in  working  a  keel  on  the 
Tyne  ;  that  at  the  stem  acting  as  a  rudder.  Swappey  to 
strike  or  throw  down  with  violence,  similar  to  the  action  of 
using  the  swapcy  occurs  in  Chaucer.    See  the  verb. 

SwAPE,  an  instrument  used  in  spreading,  or,  as  is  commonly 
called,  scalitiffy  manure. 

SwARBLE,  to  climb  up  the  bole  of  a  tree  by  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  the  arms,  thighs,  and  legs — ^to  swarm, 

SwARET,  useless,  worthless.  ^^  A  swctrey  Jack,"  a  useless  fel- 
low.   From  y^ifity  idle,  heavy,  burdensome. 

SwAEFE,  to  fiunt,  to  swoon. 

SwARTH,  Swath,  the  apparition  of  a  person,  about  to  die. 

Ray  says  from  Sax.  swearty  black,  dark,  pale,  wan.    /See 

Waft. 

Swatch,  v.  to  swathe,  to  swaddle.    Sax.  stoechny  to  bind. 

Swatch,  s,  a  pattern,  a  sample,  a  tally.     V,  Bay,  stomhe. 

SwATTLE,  to  consume,  to  waste  ;  generally  applied  to  fluids. 

SwEAL,  V.  to  melt,  to  waste  or  bla2se,  to  bum  away  rapidly ; 
as  a  candle  when  exposed  to  the  wind.  Sax.  swelan,  to 
bum.  An  old  £nglish  word. — Swbal,  «•  a  blaze,  an  en- 
larged flame. 

SwEABLE,  or  SwEEYEL-BTE,  au  oyo  with  a  particular  cast^ 

SwEAT-cLOTH,  a  Yory  vulgar  (though  the  classical  Roman) 
name  for  a  handkerchief;  obviously  the  smO^lathy  or  su- 
dary  of  the  Saxons. 

SwEDDLE,  to  swell. — SwEDDLED,  swclled  or  puffed  out. 

Swede,  or  Swathe,  a  row  of  mown  grass.    See  Hat-kakinq. 

*^       ' .  a  sudden  burst  or  stoell  of  laughter. 
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SwBEB,  unwilling,  baokward,  burdensome.    Sax.  eufcer,     V, 

Somner. 

'*  Onm  heir,  gOB8op,  cam  heir,  cam  heir, 
Tonr  raikles  lyfe  ye  sail  repent 
Quhen  waa  ye  wont  to  be  88  etoHrf 
Stand  still,  and  be  obedient " 

Ljfndsay^s  T%ree  Ertaitii, 

SWBBTHSABTy  V.  tO  COUlty  tO  WOO. — SWEETHEABTIKG,  S.  COUrt- 

ship. 

SwEETiBSy  confections,  or  sweetmeats,  for  children, 

SwEiaH,  or  SwET,  to  poise,  to  swing,  to  lean  or  incline  to  one 
side.  Isl.  swe^ia,  inclinare.  Germ,  schweben,  to  move. 
It  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  legitimate  sway. 

SwELT,  to  broil,  to  swoon,  to  faint — sometimes  to  expire. — 
SwELTED,  overcome  with  heat  and  perspiration.  Sax. 
8welt€m,  to  die,  seems  the  probable  origin.  Kilian  gives  a 
correspondent  term  in  vet.  Fland. — sweken,  deficere, 
languesoere.  I  may  add  Swed.  wSltOy  to  starve  with  hun- 
ger, as  allied. 

SwEBLE,  to  roll  from  side  to  side  in  walking.  Tout,  stoierm, 
droumvolvere.  It  is  also  applied  to  express  the  meander- 
ing of  a  stream  of  water.'  A  small  runner  in  Sandgate, 
Newcastle,  was  anciently  called  the  Swerle. 

SwEBLE,  or  SwiBLE,  a  twist  in  the  hair;  same  as  Caxf- 

LICK, 

SwiDDEN,  to  scorch,  to  singe,  to  bum  off  the  wool  or  nap. 

Ray  writes  it  swizzen. 
SwiDDEB,  to  doubt,  to  hesitate.    Su.-Got.  sioarfway  fluctnare. 

Tent,  swiereny  vagari. — Swiddebs,  doubt,  hesitation. 
Swi0,  a  hearty  draught.    Swi^y  to  drink  heartily. 
Swill,  a  round  basket  of  unpeeled  willows  ;  generally  oar. 

ried  on  the  head*    Hence  its  Newcastle  name,  JETefyHde  um- 

brdla,  when  reversed  in  wet  weather.    Probably  from  Sax. 

ceawell,  basket. 
Swill,  to  rinse,  or  wash  out.    Sax.  swiUan^  to  wash. 
SwiLLiNGSy  the  washings  of  vessels  given  to  swine— «t(?i/7.   Sax. 

twUgany  to  drink  largely — ^to  stoiU. 

VOL.  II.  z 
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Swings,  to  chastisey  to  beat  soundly.    Sax.  stoinffan,  fiagel- 

lare,  castigare.    It  occurs  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
SwiNOLB  or  SwiNOEL,  that  part  of  the  flail  which  comes  in 

contact  with  the  com. 
SwiNOLE-TREEy  a  moveable  piece  of  wood  to  which  the  traces 

of  husbandry  horses  are  fastened — ^the  splinter  bar.    Tent. 

9winghelen,  yibrare. 
SwiNKED,  oppressed,  vexed,  fifttiguedi — literally  tporked.   Sax. 

8mncan,  laborare,  fatigari.      Used  in  Peirs  Ploughman; 

and  several  times  by  Chaucer. 

'*  The  thridde  lie  kepte  elene  for  his  drinke 
For  ftll  the  night  he  shope  him  for  to  stoinke 
In  carying  of  the  gold  out  of  that  place. 

Chaucer,— The  Pardonere'e  Tale 

Swipe,  to  drink  off  to  the  very  bottom. — Swipes,  dregs. 
SwipPER,  nimble,  quick.    Sax.  stoipcmy  cito  agere.  F.  Lye. 
Swire,  Swybe,  the  hollow  or  defile  near  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

— North,     V.  Jam.  stDare,  stoire,  snoyrej  2d  sense. 
Swirl,  v,  to  whirl  round,  as  a  gust  of  wind  sometimes  does 

the  dust,  straws,  and  other  light  bodies. 
SwiRT,  a  syringe,  a  squirt.    Su.-Got.  squatta,  liquida  effundere. 
SwiRTLE,  to  proceed  with  a  moving  motion  like  an  eel.    Sn.- 

Got.  8W(trfwaf  circumagere. 
Switch,  to  walk  with  a  light  quick  step,  to  go  with  a  sort  of 

jerk.     Su.-Got.  swiffa,  loco  cedere.    "  He  switched  by." 
Switched,  to  be  hard  pressed  ;  to  be  in  difficulty. 
SwiTHER,  to  fear,  to  tremble.    Apparently  identical  with 

SwiDDER. 
SWITTERED,  flooded. 

Sword-dance,  a  curious  and  ancient  Christmas  game  or  cus- 
tom ;  still  continued  in  many  parts  of  the  North,  especially 
in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  It  is 
fully  described  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  400,  & 
seq.  There  is  also  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the  an- 
cient English  Morris  Dance,  introduced  into  these  regions 
many  centuries  since  by  natives  of  Morocco,  in  the  2d  vol. 
of  Mr.  Douce*s  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare. 
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SwuppLEy  or  SouPLEy  the  upper  joint  of  a  flail.    Fr.  soupU. 

supple  ;  or  Isl.  sioeipay  to  strike.     In  Cheshire,  smppo, 
Stles,  the  principal  rafters  of  a  house,   or  building.    Isl. 

sillur,  tigni  prooeres  latus  jugentes. 

T. 

Tab,  a  strap.    Sax.  tasppe^  tape,  taenia  lintia. 

Table,  to  board.     To  table  with  a  person  is  to  board  with 

him,  and  is  a  common  expression. 
Tack,  v.  to  take. — Tack,  a.  a  lease  or  farm — a  taking.     V, 

Co.  Litt.  5  a. 
Tacke,  endurance,  lasting. 

"  None  of  their  lean  carrion  commodities,  but  one  that  may  haye 
some  tckcke  and  substance  in  it." — Qusman, 

Tacket,  a  small  nail.  "  Used  in  Scotland."  Todd's  John- 
son.   It  is  also  in  common  use  in  the  North  of  England. 

Tae,  the  toe ;  according  to  the  Scottish  form.  Sax.  ta, 
Dan.  t€M, 

Taed,  T'ted,  a  toad.  Sax.  t€tde.  Sc.  t<Hd. — Taed-red^ 
T'yed-red,  the  seed,  or  spawn  of  toads  ;  generallj  seen  in 
a  mass  like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  V.  Bewick's  ^sop,  p. 
290. 

**  Hunger  and  thirst,  insteid  of  meit  and  drink. 
And  for  thair  deithing  taidU  and  scorpions." 

LyndaayU  Dreme, 

Tafft,  a  sort  of  candj  made  of  boiled  treacle  thickened  with 
flour.  A  company  of  young  people  often  make  it  in  a  winter 
evening  by  way  of  amusement— called  joining  for  tajfy, 
Mr.  Wilbraham  derives  the  word  from  Fr.  tafiay  or  tafflat, 
sugar  and  brandy  made  into  cakes.  Others  think  the  pro- 
per spelling  and  pronunciation  is  taugfy,  which  explains 
itself.    See  Clagham. 

Tailob's-mense,  a  small  portion  left  by  way  of  good  manners. 
In  some  parts  of  the  North  it  is  the  custom  for  the  village 
tailor  to  work  at  his  customer's  house,  and  to  partake  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  famUy  board.    On  these  occasions  the 
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best  fare  is  invariablj  provided  ;  and  the  tailor,  to  show 
that  he  has  had  enough,  generallj  leaves  a  little  on  his 
plate ;  which  is  called  taihf's  mense  ;  perhaps  pro  mensd 
This  term  is  also  given  to  the  cnttings  sent  home  hj  snch 
of  the  fratemitj  as  do  not  labour  under  the  old  unpntation 
of  loving  too  much  cabbage. 

Taistbbl,  TssTBiLy  a  mischievoos,  ill-behaved  boj.  When 
applied  to  an  adult,  it  is  an  expression  of  great  contempt, 
equivalent  to  scoundrel.  Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  tats- 
irelf  or  iettrel,  a  bastard  kind  of  hawk. 

Takx-off,  to  ridicule,  to  jeer — ^by  means  of  mimicking. 
Dan.  tage-een^fy  a  twin  expression,  to  take  one  off. 

Takino,  distress  of  mind ;  as  ^^  to  be  in  a  taioing  about  some- 
thing.''   Also  used  in  Herefordshire. 

Tale-pis,  Tbll-pibt,  a  malicious  informer — a  tell-tale. 

Tang.  To  tang  bees  is  to  make  a  clatter  in  order  to  draw  a 
swarm  into  the  hive.    An  old  word. 

Tano,  TsNa,  V.  to  sting. — Tano,  Teno,  a,  a  sting,  an  acute 
pain. 

Tano,  the  pointed  part  of  an  instrument  that  is  inserted  in 
the  haft,  the  tongue.    Sax.  tang.    Swed.  tSng, 

Tang,  sea-weed.    Su.-Got.  and  Swed.  tang,  alga  marina. 

Tanoino-naddeb,  the  large  dragon-fly.    See  Flbeino-eathsr. 

Tano-o'-the-tbump,  idenHoalfy,  tongue  of  the  getegaw,  or 
Scotch  trump ;  but,  Jiguratively,  the  active  partner  in  a 
eommereial  firm — ^the  principal  person,  or  chief  spokes- 
man, in  any  outbreaking  of  popular  violence.  Borders  of 
North. 

Tank,  a  piece  of  deep  water,  natural  or.  artificial.    Willan. 

Tantbb,  to  quarrel,  and  Tantrums,  fits  of  violent  passion, 
may  be  both  £rom  tinttmoTf  for  which  see  Todd's  John. 

Taplash,  bad  small  beer,  dregs.    An  old  word,  still  in  use. 

Tapft-lappt,  as  hard  as  you  can  ;  applied  to  running. 

Tarn,  a  large  pool,  or  small  lake ;  a.  very  old  Northern  word. 
Isl.  tiom,  stagnum.    Swed.  tidm,  a  pool,  standing  water* 

Tat,  to  mat,  to  entangle.    Su.-Got.  tudda,  intricare. 
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Tatb,  or  Ta*bt,  a  lock,  or  small  quantity  ;  as  of  hair,  wool, 

&c.     V*  JamieBon. 

**  At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane 
Hang  filty  siller  bells  and  nine." 

BaUad  <tf  Thomae  the  Shymer. 

Tatbe,  a  potato. — Tatee-boole,  a  scarecrow  in  a  potato 
field. 

Tatbb-and-point,  a  repast  consisting  ox  a  plentiful  enough 
dish  of  potatos,  but  where  the  meat  is  m&tely  pimUd  at-^ 
by  way  of  indulging  the  fancy.  They  seem  to  improve 
upon  this  in  the  romantic  regions  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  vul- 
garly called  the  land  of  potatos.  F.  Memoirs  of  Captain 
Bock,  p.  24d. 

Tath^  Tath-obass,  profose  coarse  grass  that  grows  about  the 
dung  of  animals ;  on  which  a  correspondent  remarks,  **  it 
is  singular  that  every  animal  is  fond  of  such  grass,  but  the 
kind  of  animals  by  which  the  dung  was  dropped — ^a  beauti- 
ful provision  of  Providence/'  An  examination  of  the  works 
of  infinite  power  always  reminds  us  of  the  benevolence 
with  which  it  is  combined.    For  etymology  see  Jamieson. 

Tatht-gbass,  short  grass  without  seed,  refuse  grass.  See 
Tath. 

Tattbb-wallops,  ragged  clothes  fiuttering  in  the  wind.  See 
Wallop.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  female  whose 
dress  and  manners  are  indecorous. 

Tattt,  matted.  ^^  A  Mfy  pow."  See  Tat,  and,  I  suspect, 
more  immediately  derived  from  Fr.  tat^,  fingered. 

Taving^  Sm  irregular  motion  ;  picking  the  bed  clothes  in 
febrile  delirium.  WiUan.  F,  Jamieson,  taiver  ,•  and 
Ray,  tave, 

Tawm,  Tomb,  Tam^  a  fishing  line.  *^A  long  twine  torn*** 
Apparently  coxcnpted  from  team*  But  see  Jam,  Supp^ 
tome. 

Tawm,  to  faU  gently  asleep.  '*^  He'll  soon  tawm  over.''  Gael. 
tamh,  rest>  sleep.     F,  Gael.  Diet. 

Taws,  a  paib  of  taws,  a  leather  strap  used  by  schoolmasters 
for  chastising  children.    Isl.  tauff,  lorum.     F.  Jam,  iawis. 
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Tatliob,  or  Teatleab,  a  tailor.  Old  Eng.  tafyawre,  ^^  WhtU 
man  aw  flee  te  nexty  as  the  teaylear's  lad  said,  when  he  had 
been  all  day  stitching  a  button  hole."    North.  Prw, 

Tea,  the  one  ;  as  ^^  tea  hand" — ^the  one  hand.    Sc.  toe. 

Tea,  toe,  Germ,  zehcy  pronounced  tschcy  and  that  corrupted 
from  Sax.  ta\  so  we  have  mixed  the  Saxon  and  German. 

Teadt,  Teedy,  weary,  peeyish,  fretfid.    See  Teetht. 

Teagle,  an  apparatus  for  raising  weights ;  a  tackle,  de- 
scribed in  Vitruyius  10,  2, 1. 

Teanos,  T'tengs,  a  pair  of  tongs.  Sax.  tangany  forcipes. 
Tonga  is  an  ancient  form  of  spelling  the  word. 

Teaban,  tearing.  A  tearan  fellow  is  a  rough,  hot-headed 
person,  who  drives  every  thing  before  him,  regardless  of 
danger  or  of  consequences.      Tout,  tieren,  tumultuaii. 

Teave,  to  paw  and  sprawl  about  with  the  arms  and  legs. 
Grose. 

Ted,  to  dress  hair  and  flax,  as  well  as  to  spread  abroad  new- 
mown  hay.     V,  Todd's  John,  and  Jam.  Supp. 

Tee,  adv,  too.    A  general  Northern  pronunciation. 

Tee,  or  Tie,  a  hair- rope  with  which  to  shackle  cows  in 
milking. 

Tee-DBA w,  a  place  of  resort,  a  house  ;  a  place  resorted  to  by 
idlers  ;  applied  as  well  to  a  person  as  a  place. 

Tee-fall,  a  mode  of  building  in  the  penthouse  form,  to  which 
the  Northumbrians  are  wonderfully  attached.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  South-country  reader,  as  well  as  to  improve 
orthography,  I  shall  adopt  my  late  friend  Mr.  Cotes'  sug- 
gestion, that  this  provincial  word  should  be  written  1'-£eJ1 
or  T-fall,  with  the  cross  bar  of  the  letter  T  reclining  to  de- 
note the  peculiar  form  of  the  building. 

Teem,  to  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another.  Isl.  taema,  to 
empty.    Swed.  t^ma,    ^^  Teem  out  the  tea,  hitmy^ 

Teem,  a  brood  of  young  ducks.    Sax.  teamy  offspring. 

Teemino-woman,  a  dame  who  is  more  prolific  than  every 
loving  husband  considers  indispensably  necessary  to  hia 
happiness.    Sax.  team-fully  prole  plenus,  foecundus. 
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Tebn,  V,  to  kindle,  to  light.    "  Teen  the  candle."     West.     V. 

Jamieson,  teindj  and  Wilb.,  tin. 
Teen,  s,  sorrow,  injury.    An  old  word ;  used  by  many  of 

our  early  writers. — Teen,  a.  angry.     F.  Lye,  teon, 

"  And  Emelie  him  loreth  so  tendrely. 
And  he  hire  serreth  al  so  gentilly 
That  never  was  ther  no  word  hem  betwene 
Of  jalousie  ne  af  non  other  tene,** 

Chaucer, — 27^  Knighte*s  TtUe. 

Teedt,  Teetht,  cross,  fretful,  peevish  ;  generally  spoken  of 
children.  The  term  has  been  viewed  as  having  some  con- 
nection with  the  teeth.  V,  Grose.  See  also  Todd's  John. 
techy  ;  and  Jam.  t^h. 

Tell,  a  tale.     To  hear  tell,  to  learn  by  report. 

Tell'd,  for  told.    A  corruption  authorized  by  Spenser. 

Temse,  v.  to  siffc. — Temse,  s,  a  sieve  of  hair  cloth,  used  in  se- 
parating flour  from  bran,  or  fine  flour  from  that  of  a  coarser 
nature.    See  Timse. 

Tennel,  to  die  away  ;  applied  to  trees. 

Tent,  to  observe — ^to  tend  or  look  to,  to  watch  over.     Fl  Ray. 

Terb,  v.  to  uncover ;  as,  ^^  to  terr  the  thatch  off  a  roof."    See 

TiRL. 

Teugh,  Tough,  tedious,  difficult.  ^^A  teuph  journey." — 
^^  Teuffh  wark."  Apparently,  the  original  sense  of  the 
word. 

"  Al  be  ye  mate  it  neyer  sa  tetoehe, 
To  me  your  labour  is  in  vain." 

Mrs.  MatUand.    The  mourning  Maiden  ; 
quoted  lyTyrtohitL 

Th,  frequently  changed  into  D  ;  as  &ther,  to  fader;  mother, 
to  moder;  Bothbury,  to  Eodbuiy,  &c.  Although  the 
powers  of  th  are  generally  given  to  the  Saxon  D  and  V, 
yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  letters  were  often  used 
indiscriminately  for  D  only.  In  German  the  cognate  t 
in  voter  and  mutter  is  without  the  aspirate, 

Thack,  thatch ;  both  as  verb  and  substantive.  Sax.  thaecan, 
to  cover ;  thacy  a  roof  or  covering  for  a  house.    The  original 
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meaning  is  straw  or  ntshes;  onr  Saxon  anoeston  nsing 
no  other  covering  for  the  roofis  of  their  homes.  The  word 
is  still  retained  in  Yorkshire  for  a  roof,  of  whatever  kind. 
— Thackxb,  a  thatcher. 

<*  Wi  M  look  o'  his  gowden ludr 
We'll  thedt  onr  nest  when  it  grows  bare." 

Battad  (^fh»  two  CorHea. 

"  Then  said  the  lords  of  the  host 
And  so  conclnde  least  and  most. 
That  they  would  ever  in  houses  of  fltedto 
Their  lives  lead  and  weare  but  black/' 

Chaueer'i  Dreme, 

Thack-nail^  a  wooden  pin  or  stob  used  in  fiustening  thatch 
to  the  roof  of  a  building. 

Thaft,  or  Thoft,  a-thwart ;  the  cross  bench  in  a  boat. 

Thabm,  or  Thaibm,  the  small  gats  of  an  animal  made  into 
cordsy  and  used  in  spinning  wheels. 

That,  as  an  adverb  of  comparison.    ^^  He's  not  that  old.'* 

Thatadonnet,  a  good  for  nought,  the  devil.  Is  it,  that 
^^adoni**  (Ft,)  abandoned  one?  Mr.  Ward  says,  it  is 
**  that  that  daua  not."  To  daw,  is  to  avail,  to  be  useful. 
^^  Better  be  in  with  that  adonnet  than  out." — Yoriahire 
saying. 

Thaut-Cakb,  or  Thabf-gake,  a  cake  made  of  unfermented 
dough— -chiefly  of  rye  and  barley — trolled  very  thin,  and 
baked  hard.  In  some  country  kitchens  these  cakes  are 
hung  up  in  large  quantities,  with  a  pole  run  through  the 
centre,  similar  to  the  manner  of  preserving  bread  in  Swe- 
dish &milies,  where  they  bake  only  once  or  twice  in  the 
whole  year.  An  ingenious  Mend  conjectures  that  w«  have 
the  term  from  Sax.  theaffan,  opus  habere,  necesse  habere 
—necessity  cake,  or  cake  made  in  urgent  haste,  as  what 
used  to  be  calied  soldier^s-  bread  at  the  time  when  soldiers 
were  quartered,  during  marches,  on  private  fiunilies.  But, 
accor^g  to  Lye,  derf-brode^  is  an  old  North  of  Eiqi^laad 
expression,  for  unleavened  bread.  Sax.  tharfy  vel  thewrf 
panis  azymus.    Widif  uses  therf-loa/Dea, 
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TSAHF,  coW,  forbidding,  shy^ — ^Tbpa«plt,  denoting  a  coW  te- 

ception — unfriendly.     V.  Somner,  thrafian, 
Theak,  Theek,  thatch  ;  both  as  «.  and  «.    Sax.  theoan,  tegete 

— thaCy  tectanik    See  Thack. 

**  Wi  ae  lock  o'  his  gowden  lubir, 
Weli  &iMk  our  nest  when  St  grows  bttre." 

Bcaiaiqfth6  "TwaCorUeir 

"  Then  said  the  lordia  of  the  host 
And  so  condadid  lest  and  most. 
That  they  would  in  honsis  of  thaeke 
Ther  lives  lede  and  were  but  blaoke.'* 

Theakeb,  Theeker,  a  thatcher.  So  the  Latin  theeay  a 
sheathy  or  covering ;  and  that,  of  courscy  from  H*^^  which 
Varro  derives  from  rih^t^  bnt  is,  much  more  probably,  from 
the  Saxon ;  for  thatching  would  be  one  of  the  earliest  arts 
taught  by  those  who  taught  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Hence,  too,  ^^  a  theaMng  mow^'*  quietly  but  continuously 
falling,  so  as  to  cover  thickly,  as  thatch  does,  a  house. 

Theam,  anciently  the  privilege  of  repossessing  yourself  of 
your  nativey  or  bondmen,  and  their  families  and  goods, 
wherever  you  might  find  them ;  saving  only,  that  if  any 
one  of  your  bondmen  had  lived  for  a  year  and  a  day  in  any 
privileged  town,  and  had  been  received  into  its  guild  as  a 
citizen,  he  was  freed  from  villaiiiage.  See  Glossary  to 
Priory  of  Finchale,  v.  Theah  ;  and  History  of  North 
Durham,  Appendix,  p.  106. 

The-dat,  for  to-day.    A  Scotticism.     F.  Jam.  Supp.  the. 

Thee,  the  thigh.    Sax.  theoh.    Old  writers  use  tMe, 

TheVd,  towardly.    Grose.     F.  Lye,  theaw  ;  and  Jam.  thew. 

Thick,  intimate,  familiar,  on  friendly  terms.  ^^  As  thick  as 
inkle  weavers,"  said  of  great  intimates — ^from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  woof  the  weavers  must  sit  close — doie  inti- 
mates. 

Thisf-and-reaver-bell,  the  name  given  to  the  tolling  of  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Nicholas',  Newcastle,  which  is  rung  at  8 
o'clock  of  the  evening  precedii^  every  fair — as  a  sort  of 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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tfMWtofiMi  to  all  thievei  and  roquet  to  enter  that  good  town. 

Thill,  the  bottom  stone  of  a  coal  seam. 

TniKK-ONy  is  either  v.  n,  to  remember ;  or  v,  a.  to  remind  ;  to 
thinl  sham,  to  be  ashamed. 

Thibi^  to  pierce  or  stab,  to  perforate,  to  bore.  Sax.  thirlian. 
Thirl,  in  the  old  Korthmnberland  dialect,  means  t^  bind 
or  enthral.  The  word,  as  applied  to  places,  occur  fre- 
quently in  the  North ;  as  Thirlwall  Castle,  Thirlsta'^     &  . 

'*  Whoso  wol  fleahye  lost  forgon  and  hevene-bliase  abyde 
On  Jhesii  be  hUi  thoht  anon,  that  tharled  was  ys  side.'^ 

From  a  Norman-SouBon  Poem  quot 
Warton,  Vol  L,p,  30. 
**  Al  were  they  soie  yhnrt,  and  namely  one 
That  with  a  spere  was  tMnfied  his  brest  bone." 

ChaueeTi—The  KnighU*a  Tale, 

Thirlage,  the  service  of  certain  lands,  the  tenants  of  which 
are  bound  to  take  their  com  to  grind  at  the  lord's  mill« 

Thiyel,  a  smooth  stick,  used  for  various  purposes  of  domes- 
tic economy  ;  especially  for  stirring  hasty  pudding.  Sax. 
ihjffely  a  stem  or  stalk.  '*  He's  a  queer  stick  to  xnake  a 
ihivel  or* — said  of  an  awkward  or  wayward  person. 

Thom,  the  thumb  ;  the  true  ancient  orthography  of  that 
member  of  the  hand,  still  retained  in  our  onJ  language. 

Thole,  to  wait  awhile.  Su.-Got.  ^a,  ezpectare.  Also,  to 
bear,  to  endure ;  in  which  sense  it  may  be  derived  from 
Swed.  tdkiy  to  suffer. 

**  And  if  the  kyng  of  that  kyngdom 
Come  in  that  tyme 
There  feloun  thole  sholde 
Deeth  or  oother  jnwise."— Ffert  PUneman, 
**  ^o  mochel  wo  as  I  have  with  yon  tholed." 

Chaticer,—T7ie  Frere'e  Tale, 

"  Quaharefore  my  fireind  thou  mon  retame  agane 
And  for  thy  sinnis  be  penence  snffer  pane 
And  thole  the  deith  with  cmell  panis  sore. 
Or  thow  be  dlgne  to  dwell  into  this  glore/' 

Zyndeap'e  2>reme, 

"  He  that  has  a  good  crop  may  thole  some  thlstles.-^i\r.  C.  Prov. 
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Thondsr,  there,  yonder.    Sax.  geand,  geonda, 

Thout,  Thought,  a  small  portion,  a  little  more  or  less. 

Thbalagb,  a  state  of  pecuniary  difficulty. 

Thranq,  V,  to  press,  to  thrust,  to  squeeze.    See  Thrinq. 

Thrang,  «•  a  crowd,  a  throng — ^pressure  of  business.    Pure 
Saxon. 

Thrang,. a.  crowded,  much  engaged,  busily  employed. 

Thraye,  a  certain  number  of  sheaves  of  com,  or  bundles  of 
straw ;  generally,  I  believe,  twenty-four — a  quantity  of 
straw,  consisting  of  twelve  fads,  or  fauds.  Sax.  threaf. 
This  word,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Singer  in  one  of  his  notes 
to  Hall's  Satires,  was  often  used  metaphorically  for  a  great 
number  or  huge  collection  of  other  objects.  In  this  sense 
we  may  safely  refer  to  Su.-Got.  trq/wey  a  heap  of  any  kind. 
V.  Ihre. 

Thraw,  a  pang,  an  agony.  In  the  Deed  Thraw,  in  articulo 
mortis.    Sax.  threa,  afflictio,  inflictio, 

Thraw,  v,  to  writhe,  to  twist — ^to  turn.  Sax.  thrawany  tor- 
quere. — Thraw,  s,  a  turner's  lathe. 

Thrawcrook,  an  instrument  acting  on  a  swivel,  fastened  to 
the  waist  by  a  strap  for  twisting  ropes. 

Threap,  v,  to  persist  vehemently  in  assertion  or  aigument,  be 
it  Wright  or  wrong — to  aver  pertinaciously  in  reply  to  de- 
nial.   ^^  7%reap  him  down."     Sax.  threapian^  redarguere. 

"  Sol  gold  ia,  and  Luna  silyer  we  threpe." 

Chaueer,—The  Chanone's  Temanea's  TaU. 

**  Itt's  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threape. 
Unless  he  first  give  o'er  the  plea.*' 

Aneient  Torsion  of  "  Take  thy  old  Cloak  about  thee." 

Threap,  a.  disputed. — Threap-ground,  property  that  is,  or 
has  been,  in  dispute — contentionis  terra.  In  1774,  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  for  dividing  land  of  this  kind  near 
Bamborough,  in  Northumberland,  between  Sir  Henry  Grey 
and  the  Trustees  of  Lord  Crewe  and  others ;  which  was 
confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1774.  Pen- 
nant, in  his  Tours  in  Wales,  gives  a  curious  picture  of  a 
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noted  common^  called  Threap-woody  from  time  immemorial 
a  place  of  refoge  for  the  frail  faxcy  who  make  it  a  tran- 
sient  abode,  clandestinely  to  be  fireed  from  the  conBe^nences 
of  illicit  loye.     F.  Vol.  I.,  p.  289. 
Thrbbsum,  oonasting  of  three  persons  ;  as  ^Hhe  threefum^* 

**  Bot  it  sa  Uttle  wes,  thAt  it 
Myoht  our  the  watten  bot  thaeuum  Ajt." 

TheBmee. 

Thbino,  to  thmst,  to  press,  to  squeeze.    Sax.  thringan* 

Thbxst,  thrust. 

"  The  fiend  a  fjuter  I  mioht  gang, 
I  micht  not  tfirist  out  throw  the  thrang." 

Lynd»ay*8  Three  EttaiHt. 

THRODDENy  V,  to  make  grow,  to  thrive.  Hence,  Thboddbn, 
and  Thboddt,  plump,  fat,  well  thriven. 

Thbomb,  or  Thrum,  any  collection  of  short  threads ;  gene- 
rally tibe  end  of  the  warp  in  weaving.  Norm.  Fr« 
thrommea.  The  reader  needs  hardly  be  reminded  of  Bot- 
tom's passionate  exclamation— 

"  O  &te8,  come,  eome. 
Cat  thread  and  thrum.** 

THRONG,  a  press  of  business.  It  is  the  polite  pronunciation 
of  Thrang  ;  which  see. 

Thropple,  the  windpipe,  the  throat.    Sc.  thrappk,    V,  Jam* 

Throstle-coge,  the  song-thrush.     Iktrdm  miMtcus.    Linn. 

Throw.     To  throw  on  thejire^  to  make,  or  heap  it  up. 

Throwivo-thb-stocking,  an  odd  sort  of  love  divination,  on 
the  first  evening  of  a  wedding.  After  the  bride  has  retired, 
and  while  she  is  undressing,  she  delivers  one  of  her  stock- 
ings to  a  female  attendant,  who  throws  it  at  randonoi 
among  the  company  assembled  on  this  occasion.  The  per- 
son, on  whom  it  happens  to  alight,  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
the  next  to  enter  into  the  blessed  state  of  matrimony. 
Another,  and  more  curious,  though  perhaps  obsolete  mode, 
was  for  the  guests  invited  to  repair  to  the  bridal  cham- 
ber, where  it  was  customary  for  the' happy  pair  to  sit  ap 
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in  bedy  in  full  dress,  exclnsiye  of  their  shoes  and  stockings. 
One  of  the  bride's  maids  then  took  the  bridegroom's  stock- 
ing ;  andy  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  with  her  back 
towards  it,  threw  the  stocking  with  the  left  hand  over  the 
right  shooldery  aiming  at  the  face  of  the  bridegroom.    This 
was  done  by  all  the  females  in  rotation.    When  any  of 
them  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  the  object^  it  was  a  sign 
that  they  were  soon  to  be  married.    The  bride's  stocking 
was  thrown  by  yoong  men  at  the  bride  in  like  manner ; 
from  which  a  similar  prognostic  was  taken. 
THRUFFy  Thkutf-stonk  (propcrly  Thorouoh-stonb),  a  large 
stone  put  through  the  entire  thickness  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  dry  stone  wall,  serving  as  a  fence,  with  which  the  reader, 
if  at  aU  acquainted  with  the  north  of  England,  is  sure  to 
be  &miliar.    These  walls  being  composed  of  fragments  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes  laid  together  without  mortar,  the 
thruffi  are  used  as  bond  stones,  and  giye  them  great  sta- 
bility and  firmness.    Considering  the  nature  and  intract- 
ability of  the  material,  the  skill  of  the  workman  is  often 
wenderftil.    These  fences  may  be  compared  to  Cyclopean 
walls  in  miniature.    A  much  regretted  gentleman  of  New- 
castle was  aoenstomed,  when  claret  and  port  wine  were  in 
circulation  together,  to  take  erezy  third  glass  of  port 
which  he  facetiously  called  a  thr^f. 
Thkutf-stonb,  a  flat  tomb  atone.    Sax.  thruk,  loculos,  sar- 
cophagus.   Lye.    Sc.  ikruchrMane. 
Thbumbls,  or  Thuxblb,  to  handle  awkardly— to  thmah* 
'^Bsjsiatn  Cap,  the  name  of  a  sprite  who  occasionally  figures 
in  the  taxrj  tales  of  Northumberland.    He  is  mostly  de- 
scribed as  '^a  queer-looking,  little,  auld  o»an;"  and  the 
scene  of  his  exploits  frequently  is  in  the  vaults  and  cel- 
lars of  old  castles. 
TvAVVTif  stout,  robugt,  strong-built.    ^  A  thnrn^  fellow." 
T9BU8T,  tho  crnshiiig  or  gnnding  the  sides  of  the  coal  pillars 
by  the  cover,  when  the  pillars  are  insufficient  for  its  sup- 
port. 
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THBUSTTy  thirsty.    Sax.  thurtUff, 

**  If  7  sonle  for  anffoiBhe  Is  now  ftil  thruttg 
I  fUnt,  I  fikint  right  sore  for  hevines." 

CTkiuMT,— £ai».  cSMwy  Mag. 

Thud,  the  noise  of  a  fsSH,  a  heavy  stroke — causing  a  dull 
and  hollow  sound.    Sax.  thoden^  turbo,  noise,  din.    Sonmer. 

Thumping,  great,  huge,  large,;  as  a  thumping  bairn — also 
ob-vious,  notorious ;  as  a  thumping  lie. 

Thunderbolt,  a  name  given  to  the  Belemnite,  So  called 
from  its  shape— -resembling  a  dart.  This  singular  fossil 
shell  is  very  common  in  the  rocks  about  Whitby ;  but  is 
rarely  found  entire.  See  Young's  Hist,  of  Whitby,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  782 ;  and  Greology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  by  the 
same  author,  p.  256  &  seq. 

Thunner,  thunder.  Sax.  thuner,  Dan.  tharden,  as  Mr. 
Thomson  remarks,  signified  the  voice  or  din  of  Thor,  and 
Goth,  thordunur  was  Jupiter  Tonans.  Mr.  Wilbraham 
has  thunnOy  s.  and  v, 

Thur,  Thor,  these,  those.  Isl.  th^fr,  illi ;  thaer,  illsB.  Sc. 
thir. 

"  Wbae  diiTOS  UUr'kye?  gan  Willie  say."— Jamie  TWfr, 

Thwaitb,  land  grubbed  up  and  cleared  of  wood  for  cultiva- 
tion—an assart.  Norm.  Fr.  twaite.  The  word,  in  the 
composition  of  local  names,  is  very  frequent  in  Cum- 
berland and  Westmorland,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire. 

Thwart-saw,  a  cross-cut  saw,  used  in  sawing  trees  into 
lengths. 

Thwite,  to  cut,  chip,  or  hack  with  a  knife.    See  Whet. 

Thwittle,  a  kind  of  knife.  Sax.  hwUel.  Our  venerable 
poet,  Chaucer,  writes  it  thuytel.    See  Whittle. 

Tibet,  Isabella.  We  have  all  read  of  <<  TMie  Fowler  o'  the 
glen,"  who  had  so  many  followers,  that  '^  a'  the  lads  were 
wooing  at  her." 

TicE,  to  entice.    Old  English,  tyee,  in  the  same  sense. 
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TiD,  MiDy  MiSESATy  CARLINO,'PALMy  and  PxSTE-EGChDATy popu- 
lar names  for  Sundays  in  Lent.  Three  of  tbem  are  obyiouslj 
from  the  old  Latin  service,  Te  Deum,  Mi  Dens,  Miserere^ 
mei.     The  rest  elucidate  themselyes. 

T1DY9  honesty  well-disposed.  A  ^Uidymsai"  a  good  sort  of 
man.     V,  Jamieson,  7]ydy. 

Tied,  obliged,  compelled,  sure,  certain.  ^^It's  tied  to  be  so" 
— « I'm  tied  to  go"—"  He's  tied  to  make  money"—"  He's 
tied  to  lose  his  way." 

Tie-pot,  or  Tte-top,  a  garland. 

TiPFT-TAFFT,  a  difiGlcult  piece  of  work.  In  Craven,  an  insig-^ 
nificant  trifler.     V,  Crav.  Gloss.  2d.  edit. 

TiFLE,  Ttfell,  to  entangle,  to  mix  and  knot  threads  toge- 
ther, to  ruffle.  Sax.  twy-fyldan^  duplicare.  V,  Jam.  Snpp. 
tuffle. 

Tift,  a  fit  of  anger,  or  rather  the  act  of  quarrelling,  ill  hu- 
mour.— TiFTY,  ill-natured,  petulant,  quarrelsome. 

Tio,  a  slight  touch  ;  as  a  mode  of  salutation-*a  play  among 
children,  on  separating  for  the  night,  in  which  every  one 
endeavours  to  get  the  last  touch ;  also  called  Last  Bat. 

TiGOT-ToucH-wooD,  a  play  where  children  pursue  each  other, 
but  are  exempt  (by  the  law  of  the  game)  from  capture 
while  twuihing  wood.  Like  Tio,  it  probably  means  a  slight 
connection,  from  Sax.  ^ja»,  ligare. 

Tike,  or  Ttke,  a  blunt  or  vulgar  fellow — ^affording  grounds 
of  an  unfavourable  impression.     Also  a  name  for  a  dog. 
TiQhy  according  to  Mr.  Steevens,  is  the  Runick  word  for  a 
little  or  worthless  dog. 

"  If  yon  can  like, 
A  Torkahire  tilre." 
Cartyi—Thit  Wonder,  an  Honett  TorktMreman, 

Till,  to  or  unto.  It  is  still  quite  common  in  many  parts  of 
Northumberland.  Dan.  Sw.  and  Isl.  tiL — Till  and  frae, 
to  and  fro. 

"  Th«r  saw  I  Dane  ytnmed  to.  a  tree." 

Chaucer  f—The  Knighte't  TtUe. 
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' '  Hethene  howide  he  doth  the  ealle ; 
And  or  hie  dogter  he  give  the  tUle 
Thyn  herte  blode  he  wolle  spille 
And  thi  harrons  alle.'* 

Bomanes  f^ftheKjfnffqfTarf,  quoted  in 
Warton,  Vol  L,  p,  198. 

TiLLBB,  to  Bend  out  shoots ;  as  wheat,  Dw.  Germ,  theilen^ 
to  separate  into  parts.     F.  Jam.  Snpp. 

TmsBsoio^  TiHMEBsoME,  fearM — Hmorcus.    Sc.  timersome. 

TiHMER,  timber.  So  spelled  in  Skene's  Lawes  and  Actes  of 
Parliament.    Swed.  timm&r» 

TivsEy  «.  to  sift. — TiMSEy  8,  a  sieve.  Dnt.  teems.  Fr.  tamis, 
Ital.  tamiso*  All,  perhaps,  from  Lat.  tyn^^xmuniy  stretched 
like  a  drum,  and  that  from  Gr.  rmrrtty  to  beat. 

Ttkb,  to  shut,  to  inclose.  Sax.  tynany  daudere. — Tine,  to 
lose.     F.  Jam.  tine^  tyne  ;  and  Supp.  tine, 

TiNO-TONO,  the  little  bell  of  a  church.  Fr.  tintouin,  a  ting- 
ling ;  or  Tout,  tinghe-tcmgheny  tintinare.  *'  The  primary 
signification  of  ting-tongy*  an  ingenious  literary  corres- 
pondent remarks,  **  was  only  ezpressiye  of  the  sound  of  a 
Uttle  bell — ^the  sound  of  a  large  one  being  termed  ding^ 
dongy  from  its  being  more  hollow.  Ting-tong  has,  there- 
fore, by  transference,  come  to  signify  the  bell  itself." 

"  The  tinngU  tangle  of  the  convent  bells  made  fine  mnsic." 

Aubrey. 

Tinkler,  a  tinker.  Various  extraordinary  feats  have  been 
ascribed  to  our  ancient  tinkers.  The  noted  WitU  Allan 
was  for  many  years  king  of  this  honourable  profession  in 
the  North.  He  had  a  son,  Jamie,  Allariy  the  celebrated 
Northumberland  piper,  a  still  more  enterprising  vaga- 
bond, who,  on  the  13th  November,  1810,under  sentence  of 
death,  died  in  Durham  Gaol,  and  whose  relict,  TUtlby  Allctny 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  109,  and  died  at  Rothbury, 
on  the  27th  March,  1880. 

*<  Nae  mair  hell  scan  wi*  anxious  eye. 
The  sandy  shores  of  \?inding  Heed, 
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Nae  mair  he'll  tempt  the  finny  fry, 
The  King  o'  Tinklert,  Allan's  dead !" 

Soccby,—IieedtD<Uer  Minstrel. 

»•  A  boy  of  the  Tinklers,  of  Byers  Green,  bur.  16th  Oct.,  leOQ." 

Register  cffSt.  Andrew's  Auckland. 

TiNNEL,  to  die  away ;  applied  to  trees. 

Tint,  lost.    See  Tine. 

Tiny-tiny,  the  proclamation  when  anything  is  found  ;  and 

the  claimant  answers — mine^-^iney.    Tine,  to  lose.    See 

Tine. 
Tipple,  to  touch  lightly.     The  game  of  trippit  and  coii  is 

played  either  as  "farrest  batter,"  or  "  tippler  saves." 
Tippy,  smart,  fine,  modish — ^tip  top.     "  Tippy  Bob,** 
Tire,  s,  the  iron  hoop  which  surrounds  a  cart  wheel. 
Tibl,  to  make  a  slight  scratching  noise— to  turn  over  the 

leaves  of  a  book  quickly — ^to  strip  off  a  roof.    Tirling,  the 

unroofing  of  a  house. 

"  Whyles  rangin'  like  a  roarin'  lion. 
For  prey  a'  holes  and  comers  tryin', 
Whyles  on  the  strong- wing*d  tempest  flyin', 
Tlrlinff  the  kirks." 

.  Bums, ^Address  to  the  De*U. 

Tite,  soon,  easily,  well. — Titter,  sooner,  rather,  earlier. 
See  AsTiTE,  Asty  ;  and  Jam.  tyte. 

Titivate,  to  restore,  to  renovate — ^to  make  "  old  things  look 
asgood,as  new,"  like  ^^  the  renovators  of  old  clothes,"  as  they 
now  style  themselves. 

Titling,  a  small  bird  attendant  on  the  cuckoo.  Also,  one 
who  obsequiously  follows  another.  Hence,  the  ffowk  and 
the  tUUngy  a  ludicrous  designation  given  to  such  dmmmri* 

Titty,  a  diminutive  of  sister.    "  Black  TU^  Bet" 

Tiv,  to. — Tiv-A-TBB,  just  the  thing,  exactly — ^to  a  T. 

Toad-bit,  a  disease  among  cattle,  absurdly  imputed  to  the 
poison  of  toads ;  and  against  which  lustrtxtUm  by  need-fire 
is  employed.  Dr.  Willan  mentions  a  recent  instance  of 
the  practice,  as  occurring  near  Sedbergh,  in  Yorkshire. 

Toad-under-a-harrow,  a  proverbial  saying  of  considerable 
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antiqaity ;  meftnt  to  express  the  oomparatire  situation  of 
a  poor  felloWy  whose  wife,  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  hen- 
pecking  of  her  helpmate,  takes  care  that  all  the  world  shall 
witness  the  indignities  she  pats  npon  him ;  or  any  other 
similar  state  of  misery.  ^'Ower  mony  maisters,  ower 
mony  maisters  I  as  the  toad  said  when  under  the  harrow, 
when  every  tooth  gave  him  a  tig." 

TocHBB,  dowry.    See  Toughbr. 

T0D9  a  name  for  the  fox.    In  consequence  of  what  is  said 

in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Supplement,  it  is  proper  to  mention 

that  this  word  is  in  common  use  in  Northumberland  ;  and 

that  it  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  transcribing  the  first 

edition  of  this  Glossaiy  for  the  press. 

"  BlrdlB  hes  thair  neaiis,  and  todit  hes  their  den." 

Lynd»ay*9  Three  Ettaiiit. 
"  He  mann  be  senn  up  that  cheats  the  tod,*''—N.  C.  Prov. 

ToDDT,  a  mixture  of  whisky  and  warm  water. — North,  There 
is  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies  from  which  a  liquor  called  tod^ 
is  extracted.     F.  Herbert's  Travel,  p.  29. 

ToDLB,  or  ToDDLB,  to  tottor,  to  walk  unsteadily  like  a  child. 

Germ,  trotkht^  to  totter.    Swed.  tuUa^  to  waddle. 

"  Todien  hame,  todlen  bame, 
Coaldna  my  love  oome  todUn  hame  V*^(M  SoottWi  Sang. 

ToD-LowBBT,  an  expression  used  to  frighten  children.  *^  My 
.  word,  here's  Tod-lown^  coming."  Sibbald,  I  observe,  views 
it  as  the  dreary  or  doleful  fox,  as  he  is  still  commonly  call- 
ed, from  Teat,  treurighy  msestos,  dolens,  dolendus. 

To-FALL,  TwoFALL,  OF  Tbefall,  a  Small  building  adjoining 
lo,  and  with  the  roof  resting  on^  the  wall  of  a  laiger  one — 
a  shed  at  the  end  of  a  farm  house,  in  which  are  usually 
placed  implements  of  agriculture.  In  the  latter  sense, 
however,  it  is  often  pronounced  Touffa.  Tout.  toe-^xtUen^ 
adjungere  se.    ^  Tbb-vau,, 

Tommy,  a  little  loaf.    *^  A  sMiei^s.tomn^" 

ToMMT-LOAOH,  a  name  given  to  the  loach  by  boys. 

ToMMT-NODDT,  the  coulter-neb,  or  puffin.    Aka  arctka.   This 
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very  singular  bird  breeds  in  yarious  parts  of  our  coasts, 

and  in  yarious  situations.    A  few  of  them  are  yisitants  of 

Ihe  Fame  Islands,  on  the  Northumberland  coast,  where 

they  lay  their  eggs  in  old  rabbit  burrows, 
ToM-TBOT,  candy  made  of  treacle.    Same  as  Tapft. 
Too,  ft>,  shut,  close.   ^^  Put  the  door  too  V'-^*^  It  is  too:^   Dut. 

toe.    Is  de  deur  toe?     F.  Tooke  on  preposition  To,  Vol.  I., 

p.  d50. 
TooM,  or  Tbum,  the  participle  of  Teem,  empty.    Dan.  tommey 

to  empty.    "  A  toom  purse." — **  A  tet§m  cart."    An  old 

word,  still  in  general  use. 

"  A  toom  purse  niAkes  a  blate  menshant.*'— if.  C,  Prov. 

"  Set  on  them  lucbi  '4110  WUiie  than, 
Fye  lads  set  loirtfaieilft  cmeUI^ 
For  ere  tlieyiRrin  libe  Retter  ford 
Mony  a  toom  saddle  there  sail  be." 

BoOod  of  Jamie  TtHfer, 

TooBCAN,  to  wonder,  or  muse  on  what  one  means  to  do, 

Grose,  from  Bay.    Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to  Isl.  toriendr, 

notu  difficiUs  item  defcnnatus.    Haldorson. 
ToozLE,  or  TouzLE,  to  pull  about ;  especially  applied  to  any 

rough  dalliance  with  a  female.     Touse  is  an  old  word  for, 

to  tear,  to  drag,  to  haul. 
Top,  goody  excellent. — Tofpxb,  any  thing  superior — a  cle- 

yer,  or  extraordinaiy  person;  but  generally  in  an  ironical 

sense. 
Top,  the  portion  of  a  coal  seam  after  the  nicking  and  kirying 

processes  are  performed,  left  to  be  detached  by  the  ^^  shot." 
ToppBNLT,  in  good  health.    -^  He's  toppenly  to-day." 
ToFPiNO,  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
ToPSHAN,  the  head  man  or  manager,  the  chief  hind  or  bailiff. 
ToBFSL,  or  ToBFLB,  to  founder,  to  fall,  to  die.     F.  Jam. 
ToBiar,  or  Tubmit,  a  common  pronunciation  of  turnip. 
Tosh,  a  projecting  or  unseemly  tooth — a  tusk. 
TossiGATSD,  TosTicATBD,  perplexed ;  puzzled ;  as  if  into^h' 

caied. 
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Tote,  the  whole.     The  whole  toie,  a  eommon  pleonasm.    Lat. 

Mus.     Sc.  tat.     V,  Jam.  Supp. 
ToTBTy  irritable,  bad-tempered.     Sc.  tautie.     ^^A  Untie  body*** 
To-THE-FORE,  alive,  in  being,  forthcoming,  in  store. 
Touch,  a  feat  or  trick.    **  That's  a  clever  touch,** 
Tout,  the  romp,  the  posterior. 

'*  Off  goth  the  skinne  an  ho&dbrede  al  abonte, 
The  hote  culter  brexmed  so  his  UnUe." 

Chauotr,—The  MiUere*s  Taie. 

Touted,  to  be  followed  or  pursued. 

TowGHEB,  a  portion  or  dowry,  dower. — Outnb. — Tokeb,  in 
other  places,  means  the  same.     F.  Jam.  tocher. 

TowLiNO,  a  mischievous  amusement  among  the  boys  in  New- 
castle, during  the  evenings  of  the  horse-fairs.  It  consists 
of  whipping  up  and  down  the  different  ^^  choice  tit  bits  ** 
shown  on  those  occasions,  and,  therefore,  probably  from 
tolleny  German,  to  be  mad — ^maddening  them — ^^  setting 
them  mad."  It  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial, 
and  is,  no  doubt,  the  remains  of  some  ancient  custom 
connected  with  a  toll  exacted  on  horses  so  kept  in  the 
fair. 

To-TKAR,  a  provincialism  for  this  year;  as  we  say  to-day^  to- 
night. 

Traike,  V.  to  drop  the  wings  as  do  poultiy  out  of  health. 

Traike,  8.  a  sheep  found  dead,  and  salted  for  food.  Grenn. 
tragy  slack — applied  to  the  flabby  flesh  of  ^*  a  sheep  of  Grod*s 
killing." 

Traikt,  Traikino,  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  ^'  He's 
been  tratking  lang,  poor  man."     V.  Jam.  tradk. 

Tram,  a  small  carriage  on  four  wheels — so  distinguished  from 
a  sledge.  It  is  used  in  coal  mines  to  bring  the  coals  frx>m 
the  hewers  to  the  crane.  The  word  is  Gothic,  and  is  fully 
explained  in  Callander's  notes  on  the  old  poem  of  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Green,  p.  174. 

Tramp,  a  mechanic  travelling  in  search  of  employment. 
Trampers,  mendicants  who  traverse  extensive  tracts  of  coan- 
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try — soliciting  from  door  to  door,  and  finding  subsistence 
as  they  can,  and  lodgings  where  they  may. 

Translators,  cobblers  who  bny  old  boots  and  shoes  and  make 
them  np  anew  for  sale.  The  Castle  Garth,  in  Newcastle, 
is  the  grand  emporium  of  this  learned  and  gentle  craft. 

Transmogrify,  to  transform,  to  metamorphose. 

Trap,  a  door  in  the  works  of  a  coal  pit  to  preserve  the  yen- 
tilation. 

Trapper,  a  boy  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  trap- 
doors in  a  coal-mine. 

Trash,  to  tramp  about  with  fatigue.  Swed.  traska^  to  jog, 
to  trudge.  Sometimes,  as  a  yerb  active,  to  harass. — 
Trashed,  adjectively,  is  almost  daily  applied  to  a  man,  or 
beast,  weary  with  travelling,  or  ill  used  by  severe  work — 
worn  out. 

Treeksin,  or  Trewksin,  three  weeks  since. — Zanc,  Lord 
Brougham,  who  communicated  this  word  to  me,  says,  it  is 
not  used  in  West,  or  Oumb.  In  the  Cheshire  dialect,  they 
have  threetoeek  for  three  weeks,  making  a  singular  substan- 
tive of  it,  as  is  customary  in  the  "word  fortnight,  V.  Wil- 
braham« 

Trebt,  a  species  of  bran.    8ee  BTE-BoonNas.. 

Treenail,  a  wood  bolt  or  peg  used  in  ship-building.  The 
trena^U  of  carts  are  the  wooden  pins  round  its  sides.  The 
Danes  call  a  fence  of  pallisades  a  tre-fMir^  i.  e,  a  wood 
wall. 

Tress,  the  frame  of  a  table  on  which  the  moveable  board,  or 
leaf  rests. 

Trew,  a  truce.  Sax.  treataa^  treowe.  Hence,  Trews,  Trewes, 
the  justiciary  meetings  before  the  Wardens  of  the  Northern 
marches,  to  hear  complaints  and  administer  justice  ;  during 
which  time  there  was  a  truce,  or  cessation  of  hostilities. 
V,  Nicolson's  Leges  Marchiarum,  passim. 

Trickt,  artful,  cunning.    Full  of  tricks — tricHsh. 

Trifled-corn,  com  that  has  fallen  down,  in  single  ears, 
mixed  with  standing  com. 
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TBi0y  troBy  fiullifiil. 

'*  For  Gtoordy  aw'd  dee— for  my  loyalty's  trig. 
And  aw  ovahe^s  a  good  leokeo  mannie ; 
But  if  wor  Sir  Hatthew  ye  buM  iy  hia  wig. 
By  goeki !  he  wad  lenk  Just  as  canny." 

Bongr-Cannf  Neweaua. 

Trio,  «,  to  fill^  to  stuff.— Trio,  a.  fttll.     V.  Todd's  John. 

TBiOy  neaty  trim ;  or  tather  tricked  ont,  or  what  is  called 
Jine. 

TuMy  to  dmstise,  to  beat- somdlj.  *  **  I'll  trm  your  jacket.*' 

Tbip^  a  small  flock ;  as  of  sheep.     V.  Jamieson. 

TlftiPPiT-AinMsoiT^  a  gadie  formerly  known  pnder  the  i^pel- 
latten  of  trippeU.  Newe.  It  is  the  48ame  as  tripcat  in  some 
of  the  sonthem  counties.  The  trippit  is  a  small  piece  of 
-w^od  obtusely  pointed-HBQxnething  like  a  shoer-hpUow  at 
one  end,  and  having  a  tail  a  little  eleyated  at  the  other, 
which  is  struck  with  the  Imehtick.  The  recreation  is  also 
eaUed  B0CKSVi€aE<«PBiJb-AN]»-oKE.  I  was  onqe  inclined  to 
think  tiwi  the  bneksticky  being  broad  at  one  end  like  the 

•  Jm  uf'a^amf  might  be  ideriyad  from  (xenDi,,Imi^ey  a  fire- 
•iock;.  but. the  name  is.  probably  antecedent  to  firelocks  ; 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  bough  stick;  t.  e.^ 
flexible  stick.     F*  Tooke,  ad  v.  luaBtm. 

TR2ppxt**AfliiHaA.<JK.  •  The  same  as  Tbipfh-akd-goii!. 

TRtsTy-T&iix,  a  £air«riiiarket  fov  black  cattle^imrses,  sheep, 
•^fC-^the  .appointed  place  id  meeting  for  those  .who  design 
to  sell  or  bay.  We  have  Long  Framlington  TriA,  and 
Felton  2&9^, in' Northombeiiand.  Sc. irygty anappeinted 
meeting.     F.  Jam.  Supp. 

Trod,  a  beaiteofoot  path .thnmgh a  field,  a  road.  Sax*  irody 
a  path.  Teiit.:^Al0,  Testigimn.  IsL  trSd.  When  a  thief 
escaped'  from  Yorkshire,  going  northwards,  it  used  to  be 
jMfdi  he  had^one  the  Dayton  (Darlington)  trod, 

Tbod,  a  step  in  a. stair-case. 

Tboke,  to  barter--*^  track.    Fn  troquery  io  exchange. 

T^RyLBiBAcGS,  a  vulgar  term  for  tripe« .  The  r<^  or  complica- 
tion of  the  intestines.    Germ.  lfroi/0f»^io  roll. 
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Tronbs^  a  Bteel-yard.  Isl.  trana,  gnu.  Lat,  trona*  V, 
Fldta,  Lib.  II.,  c.  12.  Since  the  pnblieatioii  of  the  first 
edition  of  thiis  work,  it  has  been  remarked  to  me, 
that  trones  is  properly  an  instmment  for  weighing 
goods,  usui^y  applied,  in  contradistinction  to  steel-yard, 
to  a  little  cylindrical  machine,  in  which  the  compareflsion 
of  a  spiral  machine  indicates  the  quantum  of  appended 
weight.  Another  correspondent  saye^  *'  Tnm  is  a  very  old 
word  :  the  public  Trdn  in  the  Grass  Market  in  Edinbugh 
has  been  there  for  centuries ;  bat  the  q»ixial  spring  tmies 
are  a  late  invention.'' 

Trouble,  a  dislocation  of  the  strata  in  a  ooftl-niinr.    See 

DiKS. 

Trows,  a  enrions  sort  of  donble  boal^  whic^  is  used  in  spear- 
ing salmon  in  parts  of  a  river  where  they  cannot  be  taken 
with  a  net.    See  Rambles  in  North.,  p.  154. 

Trumfh,  a  tramp  at  cards.  Swed.  trtmfj  the  winning  card. 
Tramp  is  but  a  corrtiptHm  of  triumph. 

Trunk,  a  small  heep^ei,  used  by  the  fishermen  of  Holy 
Island  for  catehibg  lobste^a* 

Truthfu',  trathfol,  wk  exeelleBt  ac^eetire,  more  expreesiye 
than  any  other  cognate  word ;  yet  quite  local. 

Tubber,  a  cant  term  for  a  cooper.    A  maker  of  tuba. 

TuE,  to  laboor  long,  to  work  hard,  to  be  £Rtigaed  by  repeated 
or  continued  exertion.  Fr.  tuery  se  tuer^  originally  to  kill ; 
but  used  also  for,  to  fatigue  or  weary.  II  se  tue,  he  wearies 
himself ;  or,  in  North  comitry  language,  he  tuee  himself. 
''  Tuinff  on"— foiling  on.  ''A  tmimff  l(fe" — a  laborious 
life.  **  A  tuing  souV^'^a  hard  woricing  person.  **Sare 
tue^* — great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  any  titii^.  ^'  We 
have  got  here  at  last ;  but  we  had  a  great  tueJ*  A  London 
lady,  once  so  addressed  by  a  female  from  the  county  of 
Durham,  mistook  the  great  tue  for  some  carnage  peculiar 
to  the  North  of  England. 

Tub,  to  tumble  aboot,  to  ruffle,  to  rum^de.  Sax.  te^gam^  to 
tug.    «  Ye'll  tuetXLmj  cap." 
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TusL,  a  Bpecies  of  bantering  ;  or  rather  a  tendency  to 
squabble  accompanied  with  it — anj  troublesome  inter- 
meddling. '*  Dinna  hand  me  sic  a  tuer*— don't  trouble 
me  so. 

Tiro,  to  rob,  to  destroy.    Sax.  teogan.    ^  To  tug  a  nett** 

TuiPFiT,  the  lapwing,  or  ployer.    See  Pee-wit,  Peez-wsbp. 

TniFFiT-LAin>,  cold,  wet,  bad  land,  only  fit  for  the  tuiffit. 

TuM,  to  separate  or  card  wool  for  the  first  time.  Grose, 
from  Ray,  says,  to  mix  wool  of  different  colours. 

TuMBLE-cABR,  a  cart  drawn  by  a  single  horse  ;  probably  so 
named  from  the  axle  being  made  fast  in  the  wheels,  and 
turning  round  with  them. 

TuNDER,  tinder.    Su.-Got.  tunder^  fomes.     V,  Ihre. 

Tup,  s,  a  ram.  Swed.  tuppy  a  male,  a  cock. — Tup,  v.  to  give 
the  ram.  Our  great  dramatic  poet,  who  sometimes  rather 
chose  to  be  exact  than  delicate  in  his  allusions,  uses  the 
Terb,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  in  the  play  of  Othello, 
when  the  infernal  lago  announces  to  the  old  senator.  Bra- 
bantio,  the  elopement  of  Desdemona;  but  the  passage, 
though  it  is  said  by  a  French  critic  that  it  did  not  m^e 
Queen  Elizabeth  blush,  is  certainly  too  strongly  marked 
with  the  taste  of  the  time  when  Shakespeare  wrote  to 
warrant  quotation  here. 

TuRBOT,  a  common,  though  improper,  name  for  the  halibut. 

TuRMiT,  a  turnip.  Also  used  in  Herefordshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  other  counties. 

Tussle,  or  Tustle,  a  confused  struggle.    See  Toozle. 

TwA,  the  vulgar  pronunciation,  in  some  places,  of  two  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Saxon  form. 

Twang,  a  quick  pull,  a  sudden  seizure — a  tweak,  or  twitch. 

Twang,  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  pain — a  pang. 

Twang,  a  slightly  unpleasant  taste.  Spoken  of  anything 
which  has  an  adventitious  flavour. 

Twattle,  8.  idle  prate  or  chatter.    Tout,  schwatzen. 

TwATTLE,  9.  to  pat,  to  make  much  of,  to  fondle.     V,  Grose. 

TwEA,  two.     Sax.  tttfa, — Tweasome,  two  in  company. 
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TwBK-FACED,  tuHhfocedy  deceitfol.  Sax.  ttoe€h/ealdy  duplex. 
"  A  twee-faced  chap." 

TwBE-FAUD,  two-fold.  In  Northumberland,  twee-faud,  three- 
faudy  four-fend,  and  five-fand,  constantly  occur,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  number  so  expressed.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher gives  instances  of  mt-fald  being  used,  but  I  neyer 
heard  it  in  the  North. 

**  A  male  tweifiHd  on  his  croper  lay." 

ChaiteeTi—The  (^umone's  Temanne*t  Prologue, 

**  He  has  btoketi  three  ribe  in  that  ane's  dde 
B«t  and  his  collar  bane ; 
He  *8  laid  him  ttBO-ftOd  ower  his  steed ; 
Bade  him  carry  the  tidings  hame." 

Border  Mlnetraey,  FM.  /.,  p.  79. 


Twill,  a  quill — also  a  spool  to  wind  yam  upon.     F.  Ray. 
TwiLT,  a  quilt,  or  bed  corer.     F.  Todd's  Johnson,  to  twilL 
TwiNB,  to  cry.    Probably  a  variation  of  whine  ;  which  may 

be  traced  to  Su.-Got.  hwmay  to  mourn. — Twiny,  firetful, 

uneasy. 
TwiNTEB,  a  female  sheep  of  two  winters  old.    Sax.  ttey^tointer, 

duos  annos  natus.    The  ancient  Norwegians  computed  by 

winters ;  and  so  did  the  Scotch  in  former  times. 

**  Fyue  twMerte  brinyt  he,  as  was  the  gyis 
And  als  mony  swine,  and  tydy  gwyis." 

DouffUu*  Virgil. 

Twitch,  to  tie  closely,  to  fasten  so  as  to  cause  pain.    Sax. 

twiccian.    Twitch,  t,  an  instrument  applied  to  the  nose  of  a 

vicious  horse,  to  make  it  stand  still  during  the  process  of 

shoeing. 
Twitch-bell,  the  ear-wig.     From  the  forceps  with  which  it 

is  furnished. 
TwiTTBR,  to  tremble,  to  be  in  a  state  of  uneasiness.     V,  Ray. 

Germ.  zUternj  to  shiver  or  quake. 
T'  r  AK,  to  take. — T' yak-efteb,  to  imitate  or  resemble.    ^^  The 

bairns  fyak  efter  their  dad." — ^T' yak-up,  to  reform.    "  He'll 

fyak  up^* — said  of  an  extravagant,  thoughtless  person,  likely 

to  reform. 

vol.  II,  c  c 
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TwTBiLL,  or  TwiZLB,  T'wiB'hiUy  a  contraction  for  the  **  Wise 
Hill.  Haut-wyte-hUV  It  waa  the  moat  hill  of  South 
Tyndall. 

U. 

Ug,  to  fbel  abhorrence  at,  to  create  diBgnst. 

UcMOMBy  disgostingy  exciting  abhorrence.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Sax.  ogay  fright ;  whence  vgfy;  t.  e.  uglikey  or  fright- 
like. 

*'  Ugwm  to  here  wm  hir  wyld  elrieolie  skreik." 

U*M9  HX  <>'  UKHiHy  an  indifferent,  careless  manner  of  as- 
senting to  what  is  said ;  pronounced  with  the  month  shat, 
the  last  syllable  short ;  Tery  common  in  Newcastle.  A 
literary  friend  suggests  a  deriyation  from  umph,  ascribed 
satirically  to  the  respectable  Society  of  Friends. 

XJVy  one — ^referring  to  an  individoal.     ^'  He's  a  real  had  «»•'* 

Unbethink,  to  reflect ;  often  implying  a  change  of  opinion. 
V.  Wnbraham. 

UNBtDDABLBy  unadvisable,  nncoonselable.      A  Scottish  tenn. 

Unboum,  to  undress. 

Uncanny,  giddy,  careless,  imprudent.  It  s  also  applied  by 
the  superstitions  to  one  supposed  to  possess  supematunJ 
influence.  Sc.  ^^  no  cann^.^* — Uncannily,  awkwardly,  un- 
thinkingly, thoughtlessly. 

Unchancy,  unfortunate,  also  mischioTOUS. 

Unoo,  Unket,  strange,  unusual.  Sax.  tmcufA,  incognitus, 
aHenus.    Swed.  okdnd. 

"  Daniel  eeide,  Sire  kyng, 
This  dremels  bitokneth 
That  unikouthe  knyghtes  ahal  come 
Thi  kyngdom  to  oleyme."— P<er«  Plowman, 

Unco,  very,  **  unco  glad,"  very  glad. 

Uncos,  Unkits,  Unkids,  news,  strange  things. 

'*  I  hear  down  at  the  Broufj^  this  day  ye're  been, 
Sae  toll's  the  uneot  that  ye've  heard  or  seen." 

Morison't  Poemt. 
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Undebcumstand,  to  understand.    A  mere  vulgar  change. 

Undight,  undressed^  undecked.     F.  Todd's  Johnson. 

UNFOBBiDDSif,  disobodieut ;  said  of  a  child  who  is  so. 

Unvbem'd^  unkind.    See  Fbem,  Fbem'd. 

Unoeab,  to  unharness.    "  Ungear  theyoJbe  " — ^loose  the  horses. 

Unhonest,  dishonourable,  dishonest.  Fr.  inhoneste.  Lat. 
inhonegfus.    This  is  an  old  word,  stiU  in  use  in  the  North. 

Unletes,  displacers  or  destroyers  of  the  farmer*s  produce. 
F.  Grose,  imleed,  or  unlead. 

Unlicked-gtjb,  an  ignorant,  unpolished  youth.  From  the  old 
story  of  the  bear's  cub  being  bom  a  shapeless  mass,  which 
is  licked  into  form  by  the  dam,  according  to  those,  who  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  says,  giye  more  credit  unto  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  than  experience  and  their  proper  senses.  F.  Vulgar 
Errors,  fol.  1650,  p.  95. 

Unmacklt,  iU-shapen,  clumsy  in  appearance — unmahdike, 

Unpossible,  for  impossible.  In  firequent  use  among  the  vul- 
gar in  the  North.  Not  in  Johnson ;  but  Mr.  Todd  has 
given  it  a  place  in  his  valuable  insertions.  It  is  the  genu- 
ine word,  and  well  authorised. 

Unbid,  to  rid.  Here  the  particle  is  of  no  force. — Unbip,  a 
conmion  word  in  the  North — authorised  by  some  of  our 
best  writers — ^is  similarly  circumstanced.  See  the  veiy 
amusing  discourse  on  the  difference  between  rip  and  unrip 
in  that  most  delightful  book — ^Walton's  Angler. 

Unsneck,  to  open  a  door  by  lifting  up  the  aneeky  or  latch. 

"  Tip-toe  afhe  tript  it  o'er  the  floor ; 
She  drew  the  bar,  tmMneek^d  the  door.*' 

JomiMOfCt  Pep.  Bat. 

Unsonct,  Unsomst,  careless,  luckless,  unpleasant,  disagree- 
able.   Sc.  UMonaie.    See  Somct,  or  Sonst. 
Ukspab,  to  open,  to  unclose. 

" '  Saf&e  we,'  seide  Trathe : 
'  I  here  and  see  bothe 
How  a  spirit  speketh  to  helle 
And  biddeth  untpere  the  yates.' " 

Piert  PUnffman. 
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'*  Lyke  aa  the  byrde  within  the  eege  enclosed, 
The  door  iimiparrMl,  hii  foe  the  hnwke  without. 
Twist  death  and  prison  piteooaly  opprcmod.**— yyarf. 

UxTiDTy  iU-diBposed,  diahonest.    See  Tidt. 

VwRAiD,  to  rise  on  the  stomach,  as  well  as  to  reproach.  A 
gentleman  has  reminded  me  that  rqnvpe  is  the  genteel 
wordy  if  genteel  can  he  about  sach  a  matter. 

Upcast,  «.  to  npbraid. — Upcast,  s,  a  taont,  reproach.  An 
^  npcast  (pronounced  uphett)  shaft"  in  a  coal-mine,  is  one 
used  to  promote  a  drcolation,  or  upward  dnA  of  air, 
hj  haying  a  fire  at  the  bottom,  which  produces  a  current 
of  air  by  rare&ction. 

Upcasting,  a  rising  of  the  clouds  above  the  horison  ;  espe- 
cially as  threatening  rain. 

Uphad,  Uphaud,  Uphowd,  to  warrant,  to  engage  to  defend 
an  opinion  or  assertion ;  also  to  mphold  against  defects. 
Su.  Got.  ujppehaeUe^  alimonia ;  Isl.  uphelke,  sustentatio, 
sustentaculum,  Tictualia. 

Uppish,  lofty,  aspiring,  consequential,  jealously  proud,  cap- 
tious.   Su.-(jot.j9^,  superbus,  yanns.    Ihre. 

UpsiBESy  even  with^  quits,  lb  he  tipsides  wkh  any  one,  is  to 
threaten  vengeance  for  a  real  or  supposed  injury  or  aflEront. 

*'  I'U  fee  fyfteen  shilling  to  thee4sruickitoarl, 
For  a  friend  to  him  ye  kythe  to  me ; 
Gin  yell  take  me  to  the  wieht  Wallaee, 
Fwuptideiwi  *m  I  mew  to  be.*' 

iamiewn*8  Pftp.  Bal, 

Uptack,  9.  to  comprehend,  to  understand.  Swed.  upu^y  to 
take  up,  to  adopt.— -Uptaox,  «•  comprehensioii,  under- 
standing. 

Upwith,  on  an  equal  or  superior  footing — quit  with. 

Urchin,  a  hedge-hog.  Chaucer  uses  urekm*  F.  Nares. 
Ignorant  persons  who  attend  to  the  keeping  of  cattiLe  still 
believe  in  that  very  ancient  prejudice  of  the  hedge-hog's 
drawing  milk  firom  the  udders  of  resting  cows  during  the 
night,  thus  disappointing  the  milkmaid  of  the  expected 
repletion  of  her  morning  pail.     The  smallness  of  its  mouth 
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renders  such  an  accusation  utterly  absurd ;  but  to  reason 
with  sucli  people  is  like  talking  of  the  blessing  of  light 
to  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  blind. 
It  howeyer  is  very  fond  of  eggs,  and  does  considerable 
mischief  by  destroying  game  during  the  breeding  season. 
The  hedge-hogy  it  is  well  known,  is  a  nocturnal  animal, 
seeking  food  and  society  in  the  night ;  but  Shakspefure  is 
probably  the  jEjrst  writer  who  affirms  that  it  utters  its  pe- 
culiar cry  at  that  time.  See  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  II., 
Sc.  3.  One  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth  also  notices  that 
'^  the  hedge-pig  whines''  at  midnight. 

**  Full  grete  lie  wm,  and  blaeke  of  hdwe, 
Sturdie  and  hideous  whoso  him  knewe ; 
Like  sharp  urefuma  his  heere  was  grow, 
His  eyes  red  sparcling  as  fire  glow." 

Ohaueer^Momauni  qfthi  Rom. 

**  I  saw  the  wrehesn  and  the  hare 
In  hidlings  hirpUng  here  and  thalr." 

TheQherryamdtheSUie. 

UbB|  the  udder  of  a  cow  oi  sheep.    8ee  Yube. 

Ubled,  stinted  in  growth* — ^UnLiNOy  a  dwarf.     V,  Ray.    Sc. 

urhuhy  having  a  feeble  and  emaciated  appearance,  se^ns 

allied.    But  see  Jam.  Supp.  worUn* 
UsBD,  situated  at  a  short  or  convenient  distance  for  carrying 

or  leading. 

V. 

Vaob,  a  journey,  a  voyage,  Sc.  vage^  tiage,  wfyage.  Fr. 
vqyage,  denotes  either  a  voyage  or  a  journey. 

Yaio,  to  wander,  to  roam.  Old  Fr.  vaguer. — ^Y  biobr,  a  wan- 
derer, a  vagrant,  a  stroller.    See  SxRAVAOiNe. 

Vamp,  to  pawn  any  thing. 

Vam^sb,  to  vapour  or  swagger,  to  miUce  an  ostentatious  ap- 
pearance. The  nearest  affinity  I  can  trace  is  Welsh 
gwempy  splendid.  But  a  Mend  prefers  Ital.  awampare,  to 
blaie,  to  bum. 

Vabdib,  opinion,  judgment.    A  corruption  of  verdki. 
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Yabmskt,  Termin--«  term  of  reproach,  partionlarly  to  a 
ohild.  It  is  also  a  sort  of  cant  word  for  knowing  ;  as  a 
varment  chap,  a  knowing  one. 

Vabba,  Vabrt,  Yvjoly^  proyincial  pronunciations  of  yery. 

y ASTy  elliptically  for  rast  deal--«  great  quantity  or  num- 
ber. ^^  A  vast  of  news."  **  A  vast  of  money."  ^*  A  vaa  of 
sheep." 

VsNNELy  a  sewer,  sink,  or  drain.  Probably  firom  kennel,  an 
open  water  course.  The  word  is  also  commonly  used  for 
a  narrow  lane  or  passage  from  one  place  to  another.  Fr. 
vendUy  petit  rue. 

ViEWLT,  sightly,  good-looking,  striking  to  view. 

ViEwsoMB,  striking,  pleasant  to  the  sight,  handsome  to  be- 
hold. 

ViNS-PENCiL,  a  black  lead  pencil.  Perhaps  from  the  ore 
being  first  embedded  in  nine,  as  it  is  now  in  cedar-wood. 

ViBaiN's-OAJiLAND.  Many  country  churches  in  the  North  of 
England  were  adorned  with  these  garlands  ;  in  token,  says 
Bourne,  of  esteem  and  love,  and  as  an  emblem  of  reward 
in  the  heavenly  Church.  They  were  made  of  variegated 
coloured  paper,  representing  flowers,  fiEurtened  to  small 
sticks  crossing  each  other  at  the  top,  and  fixed  at  the  bot- 
tom by  a  circular  hoop.  From  the  centre  was  suspended 
the  form  of  a  woman's  glove  cut  in  white  paper,  on  which 
the  name  and  age  of  the  party  commemorated  by  these 
frail  memorials  were  sometimes  written.  The  custom,  once 
probably  very  general,  of  placing  flowers  in  the  coffin  with 
the  deceased,  is  still  preserved  among  our  villagers.  Gay, 
whose  Pastorals  represent  the  real  rustic  manners  of  his 
time,  describes  most  exactly  both  the  virgin's  garland  and 
the  flower-strewing."  There  is,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Drake, 
something  so  strikingly  emblematic,  so  delightfully  sooth- 
ing in  these  old  rites,  that  though  the  prototype  be  proba- 
bly heathen,  their  disuse  is  to  be  regretted.  The  Romans 
loved  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their  dead,  showing 
therein  a  constancy  of  affection  which  does  them  honour  ; 
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and  not  only  immediately  after  tlie  funeral,  but  at  stated 
periods  from  time  to  time,  they  celebrated  feasts,  and  of- 
fered sacrifices  and  libations  to  them."  ^^  Perfumes  and 
flowers  were  also  thrown  upon  the  tomb  ;  and  the  inex- 
pediency of  wasting  rich  wines  and  precious  oils  on  a  cold 
stone  and  dead  body,  when  they  might  be  employed  in 
comforting  the  living,  was  a  fayourite  subject  with  the 
bons  vivcms  of  the  age.  It  was  with  the  same  design  to 
crown  it  with  garlands,  and  honour  it  with  libations,  that 
Electra  and  Orestes  met  and  recognized  each  other  at  their 
father's  tomb.  Roses  were  in  especial  request  for  this  ser- 
vice, and  lilies  also.'' — Pampeiif  Vol,  IL  Indeed,  all  nations 
at  different  periods,  seem  to  have  delighted  to  deck  the 
graves  of  their  departed  relatives  with  garlands  of  flowers — 
emblems  at  once  of  beauty  and  quick  fading  into  death. 
The  Greeks  crowned  the  dead  with  flowers,  and  the  mourn- 
ers wore  them  at  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

VoiBBB,  B,  a  butler's  tray.    Fr.  mndery  to  empty. 

YoKT,  damp,  moist,  juicy.  WoHe  occurs  in  Peirs  Plow- 
man.— ^VoKY,  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  gay,  cheerfdl. 

W. 

Wabble,  9.  to  vacillate,  to  reel,  to  waver.  Tent,  toabekn,  A 
large  unwieldly  flsh  is  said  to  wMle  in  the  water ;  and 
growing  com  on  a  windy  day  likewise  tMidft/eff.— Wabblb,  «• 
an  unsteady  rotatory  motion. 

Wabsteb,  a  Northern  term  for  a  weaver.    See  Websteb. 

Wad,  black  lead.— Omtd.  Nigricafabrilia.  Pure  Saxon.  This 
ore  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  pnigUU  or 
melanteria  of  Dioscorides. 

Wad,  woad  used  by  dyers.  IsaUs  tinetoria.  Sax.  toad.  The 
ancient  Britons  were  in  the  habit  of  staining  their  bodies 
with  the  juice  of  this  plant,  from  a  desire,  by  thus  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  in  the  fleld  of  battle,  of  inspiring 
confidence  among  their  followers,  and  terror  in  the  enemy. 
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Bat  wad  and  woad^  I  am  inforanedy  are  is  YcMrkshire  diSer- 

eat  thii^  ;  vfoad  being  the  blue  sabstitnte  lor  indigo ;  and 

wad,  the  genista  tmctarioj  a  yellow  da». 

Wad,  a  pkc^e ;  our  early  writers,  both  Engliah  and  Seotch, 

flpell  it  wed  or  wedde,  whieh  is  the  jnire  Saxon. 

'*  Thon  dialt  me  leave  tneli  A  wAkfo, 
That  I  win  have  tby  troath  on  bftad.**— fikmwr. 

"  Let  him  beware,  hl«  nekke  betb  to  100(240.*' 

ChaMetT,—The  Knighte*t  Tale. 

Wad,  the  ynlgar  word  for  would.    ^^  He  wad  oome." 

Wadd,  a  forfeit ;  especiall j  in  the  game  ealled  wadda,  or  for- 
feits.   Sax.  wad,  pignos. 

Wadb.  The  moon  is  said  to  wade  when  she  seema  as  if  toil- 
inlly  making  her  way  through  a  succession  of  clouds,  which 
flit  rapidly  past  her. 

Wadbn,  Waudsn,  young  and  aetive— vigorous  in  limb.  ^^A 
wauden  lad,'*  ^^  Wauden  of  her  age."  Isl.  valldry  ralidus, 
potens.  Wauden  is  more  properly  supple  than  yigorous  ; 
though  vigour  be  often  the  concomitant  of  suppleness. 

Waddleb-witb,  the  keeper  of  a  register  office  for  servants — 
a  term,  I  believe,  peculiar  in  Neioeastle,    See  Wsddler- 

WOMAN. 

Wab^mbI  orWAB's-XBl  an  exclamation  of  sorrow  firequently 
used  by  the  vulgar,  equivalent  to  woe  is  me — a  pure  Saxon 
expression — wa  is  me.  In  Scotland  they  have  dawie  an* 
waey  solitary  and  melancholy. 

WxFF,  an  apparition  in  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  person, 
supposed  to  be  seen  just  b^ore  or  soon  after  death.  It  is 
said  to  be  commonly  seen  by  a  near  relation  or  friend  of 
the  party,  whose  death  it  portends  ;  and  it  is  stated  to  be 
sometimes  seen,  though  the  person  whose  death  is  thus 
announced  be  in  a  distant  country.  It  may  be  from  the 
airy  form  of  the  object ;  a  tpaft  or  transient  view  being 
called  a  wt^;  but  see  Jamieson,  tpraith,  I  have  conversed 
with  well-educated  people,  who  have  gravely  and  unequi- 
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vocally  asserted  that  they  have  seen  these  spectral  appear- 
ances of  their  deceased  Mends  and  relations. 

"  Thiddir  went  this  xorayth  or  sclutdo  of  Enee." 

Douffku*  Virgil. 

Waff,  *.  a  slight  motion  of  the  hand  ;  a  slight  puff  of  wind. 

Waffle,  to  wave,  to  fluctuate.      Identical  with  Wabblk. 

Sax.  wqfian,  vacillare.    Teut.  ufeyfelen,  fluctuare.    Swed, 

we/kty  vibrare. 
Waffler,  the  green  sand-piper  ;  so  called  from  its  undulat- 
ing odd  flight. 
Wag,  to  vibrate  as  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  to  beckon  with 
the  hand— to  shake.    Sax.  wfl^ww.— Wag-hands,  to  shake 
hands  among  Southrons. 
Wag-at-the-waw,  Wagger,  a  cheap  wooden  clock  of  Ger- 
man manufacture.    Perhaps  from  the  pendulum  being  seen 
wagging  against  the  wall. 
Wage,  pay  for  service.    Literally  gage^  bargain,  engagement. 
Both  Johnson  and  Nares  say,  that  it  is  used  only  in  the 
plural.    In  many  parts  of  the  North,  however,  the  singular 
is  in  common  use. 

*'  Paid  to  Tho.  Jenkinson,  clerk  to  the  Churchwardens  for  this 
yere's  ffee  or  toai^«,  26«.  Sdr— Beverley  Pariah  Aeeounte,  1693. 

Waifingbr,  an  estray,  a  waif.    Law  Lat.  toaivium, 

•<  Somme  seryen  the  kyng 
And  his  silver  tellen 
In  cheker  and  in  channcelrie 
Chalangen  hise  dettes 
Of  Wardes  and  of  Wardemotes, 
Weyves  and  strej/vet." — Ptert  Plounnan. 

Waiogle,  V,  to  waddle,  as  a  goose  does  in  walking.     Moei.- 

Got.  wagian^  agitare. 
Wain,  a  cart  or  waggon  drawn  by  oxen  yoked  by  means  of 

bows  over  their  necks. 
Wairsh,  Wbarch,  Wbrch,  thin,  watery,  weak,  insipid.    It 

is  also  used  to  express  a  griping  in  the  bowels. — Waibsh- 

brbad,  bread  not  sufficiently  salted.      Weeriih  is  old  in 

our  language.     F.  Todd's  Johnson. 
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Wait,  wot.    Sax.  toot ;  from  wtan^  to  know. 
Wait,  to  know,  to  be  aware.    Sax.  taj^on. 

"  Thocht  for  ane  quhyll  I  man  from  yon  depart 
I  wait  my  spreit  sail  remain  in  yonr  hart." 

Lifndtay**  Thru  Estaitit. 

Waiter,  or  Waster,  the  Newcastle  pronunciation  of  water. 
Sax.  tooaer.  The  a  and  as  were  interchangeably  used.  F. 
BoBworth's  Saxon  Grammar,  p.  61.  The  Borderers  nse 
the  word  in  a  pecnliar  sense  to  express  a  district,  as 
**  Coquet  Water,"  meaning  the  country  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Coquet.  In  the  admirable  ballad  of  **  Jamie 
Telfer,"  old  Buccleugh  says, 

*'  Gar  warn  the  water  braid  and  wide ; 
Warn  Wat  o'  Warden  and  his  sons, 
Wi'  them  will  Borthwick  water  ride." 

Wait  ts  weel,  know  ye,  be  assured. 

**  Bot  toU  ye  weU  my  hart  was  wonnder  sarye." 

Lyndaay't  Dreme. 

Waith,  or  Wraith,  the  spectral  appearance  of  a  person 
about  to  die,  or  recently  dead.  8ee  Wafp.  V,  Minstrelsy 
of  Scottish  Border,  p.  cxxxyi. 

Waits,  musicians  who  parade  and  play  by  night  in  the 
streets  about  the  time  of  Christmas  and  the  new  year ; 
originally  watchmen  or  sentinels.  One  of  the  old  towers, 
in  Newcastle,  was  formerly  called  the  Waits'  Tower,  and 
was  the  place  of  meeting  of  these  itinerant  musicians. 
They  used  to  be  the  privileged  minstrels  at  weddings  and 
feasts.  Their  playing  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  while  that  ex- 
traordinary character  was  entertained  at  dinner,  on  his 
route  to  or  from  Scotland,  is  still  traditionally  remembered. 
The  term  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  Moe.-Got.  toahts, 
vigUia,  excubiae  ;  these  waits  being  anciently  viewed  as  a 
sort  of  watchmen.  Wait  is  explained  in  Prompt.  Parv., 
speculator,  vigil.    So,  in  old  French,  vfaite  is  garde,  sen- 

,  tinelle.  See  etymology  and  explanation  in  Todd's  John- 
son, Waits. 
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Wake,  v.  to  watch  by  a  corpse,  to  sit  up  with  a  person  all 

night.    See  Lakb-wake,  or  Lyke-wakb. 
Wake,  s,  a  country  feast,  a  rural  fair.     See  Hutchinson's 

History  of  North.,  Vol,  II.,  p.  26  ;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq., 

Vol.  I.,  p.  422  ;  and  Herrick's  Hesperides,  p.  300,  301. 
Wake,  a.  weak.    Sax.  ivcec,    "  As  wake  as  water." 
Waia-wa,    interj.    alas.     Sax.  wekhivas,     Su.-Got.  proh- 

dolor. 

"  Deves  (deaf)  godts  ant  dombe,  he  servid  nit  and  day, 
So  deden  mony  othere  that  shigeth  toektioap." 

From  a  Saxon  Poem  of  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret, 
printed  in  Hicks. 

"  Alas,  Castuice,  thoa  hast  no  champion, 
Ne  fighten  canst  thoa  not,  so  wala  tea." 

Chaucer,— The  Man  qfLatoe't  Tale. 

"  Now  nowther  gretest  Jano,  toaU  away  t 
Nor  Satumus  son  hie  Jupiter  with  just  ene 
Has  our  quarell  considerit,  na  oner  sene." 

DcugUu*  Virgil. 

Wale,  Wail,  Weal,  v.  to  select,  to  choose,  to  sort.  Su.- 
Got.  wdlja,  eligere.  Swed.  vdlja,  to  choose.  Germ. 
toahleny  to  pick  out. 

"  With  similitudes  semelie  he  dois  declair 
With  weille  toaUlUt  wordis,  wyse  and  familiar." 

Charterie'  Character  of  Lyndaay. 

Wale,  8,  choice,  best  part.  Su.-Got.  wal,  electio.  Dan. 
vctlg,  choice. 

"  Anld  Bob  Morris  that  wins  in  yon  glen. 
He's  the  king  of  good  fellows,  and  wtU  of  auld  men." 

RUeon's  Scots  Songs,  Vol.  I.,  p,  176. 

Walk-mill,  a  fulling-mill.  Germ,  walhmuhle.  Before  the 
introduction  of  machinery  it  was  customary  to  use  the  feet 
in  fuUing  cloth.  The  Fullers  and  Dyers  of  Newcastle  were 
anciently  called  Walkers,  ^^  Wend  to  the  fcalk  mylne. 
Ordinary,  1477. 

Wall,  Walle,  Wallup,  to  boil.  Tout,  wallen.  Su.-Got. 
UKtella, 

Wall-eted.    In  those  parts  of  the  North,  with  which  I  am 
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best  acquainted,  persons  are  said  to  be  waU-^edy  when  the 

white  of  the  eye  is  rery  large,  and  to  one  side.    On  the 

Borders,  *^  He  folks**  are  considered  nnlnokj.    The  term  is 

also  ocoasionall  J  applied  to  horses  with  similar  eyes,  thongh 

its  more  general  acceptation  seems  to  be  when  the  iris  of 

the  eye  is  white,  or  of  a  Tory  pale  colour.    A  foaU-eyed 

horse  sees  perfectly  well.    The  author  of  the  Cray.  Gloss. 

explains  waU-een,  to  mean  white  or  green  eyes  ;  and  does 

not  consider  the  etymology  very  satisfactory,  either  in 

Nares  or  Todd.    Their  ideas  certainly  are  at  variance  with 

the  Northern  signification  of  the  word.    Grose  defines  it, 

**  an  eye  with  little  or  no  sight,  all  white  like  a  plaistered 

wall." 

"  The  beast  was  sturdy,  larice  and  tall, 
With  month  of  meal  and  eyes  of  tealL'^—Hudihras. 

Wallop,  to  move  quickly  and  with  much  agitation  of  the 
body  or  clothes.  Tout,  toal-oppey  cursus  gradarius.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  any  thing  moving  quickly  in  boiling 
water — ^to  bubble  up  ;  in  which  sense  it  may  be  referred 
to  Sax.  weaUan,  to  boil.  Germ,  walleny  to  move  up  and 
down  as  in  ebullition.  Isl.  weHa^  to  bubble  up.  Whence 
the  potwallopers  of  the  Cornish  boroughs — ^those  seductions 
of  power  too  tempting  for  patriotism  to  resist — ^take  their 
title. 

Walloping,  doing  a  thing  in  a  slatternly,  slovenly  manner. 

Wallow,  insipid,  nauseous.    See  Welsh.    Also  Wairsh. 

Walls,  excavations  in  a  colliery  six  feet  wide,  which  run 
parallel  to  the  winning  headways,  and  intersect  the  boarda 
at  the  interval  of  about  twenty  yards. 

Walls-end,  a  name  extensively  used  for  Newcastle  coals. 
Walls-end,  in  Northumberland  (deriving  its  name  from 
being  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Wall),  is  a  village  about 
three  miles  east  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  The  coals  ob- 
tained from  this  place  being  at  one  time  of  the  most  valu- 
able description,  and  meeting  with  a  ready  sale  at  enor- 
mous prices,  other  eoalowners   began  to   append  to  the 
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names  of  their  coals  the  favourite  term  of  Walls-end^  no 
matter  from  whence  they  came^  and  the  fact  is^  that,  at 
the  present  time,  coals  of  every  quality,  shipped  in  the 
Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,  bear  that  name,  without  the  least 
connection  with  Walls-end  colliery,  whose  coals  alone  are 
properly  entitled  to  be  called  Walls-end. 

Walluf,  9.  to  beat. — ^Walluf,  s.  a  blow.  Rather,  perhaps, 
Whallup  ;  from  whealy  the  mark  of  a  blow. 

Wallufino,  strong,  athletic.    '^  A  great  waUuping  chap." 

Walm,  «?.  to  seethe  or  boil.  V,  Wilbraham. — ^Walm,  «.  a 
slight  boiling.    Willan. 

Walt,  to  totter,  to  lean  one  way,  to  overthrow.  V,  Jam. 
weU. 

Wame,  the  stomach,  the  belly.  McB.-Got.  i^mda,  uterus. 
Sax.  worniSb^  venter ;  whence  womib. — ^Wame-ill,  an  ache  or 
pain  in  the  intestines.     Sax.  vKmb-ctdl,  dolor  ventris. 

Wahe-fu',  a  bellyfull. 

'*  Than  the  fowl!  monster  Gluttony 
Of  vHvine  insasiable  and  greedy 

To  daunce  syn  did  him  dreaa.'*— JTunftar'f  DtMnee, 

"  0if  ye  wald  tiarall  fra  tonn  to  tonn 
"  I  think  this  hade  and  heyie  gonn 

**  WiU  hold  yonr  wamibe  over  warme." 

Lynd8ay*8  Three  Estaitit. 

Wame-towe,  a  belly-band  or  girth,  going  from  shaft  to  shaft 
beneath  the  belly  of  the  animal. 

Wan,  a  corruption  of  wand.  "  A  yard-wan.** — *^  A  mUlr 
wan** 

Wanchanct,  unlucky — applied  in  Northumberland  to  a  mis- 
chievous boy  or  girl.  In  a  somewhat  difiPerent  sense  Bums 
has 

"  Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  Tile  wwnchaneU  thing— a  rape ! 

Wandle,  Wannel,  supple,  pliant — ^when  spoken  of  a  per- 
son, agile,  nimble. — Wandt,  long  and  flexible ;  like  a 
wand, 

Wano-tooth,  dens  molaris.    Pure  Saxon.    It  is  the  catch,  or 
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fang'iooiAi ;  wang^  or  vang^  being  to  catch,  or  femg.  In- 
fangihrfy  and  otif/afii^A^^— ancient  privileges  of  trying 
thieyeSy  canght  in  or  out  of  the  jarisdiotion — ^may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  source.  So,  perhaps,  may  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Qniokly's  bailiff.  ^^Grood  Master  Fang^  hold  him 
sore."  2d.  Part  King  Henry  IV . — ^Before  the  ase  of  seals, 
according  to  Verstegan,  persons  passing  deeds  bit  the  wax 
with  the  iiHing'tooth,  He  quotes  part  of  a  supposed  grant, 
in  Terse,  from  William  I.,  the  whole  of  which  is  giyen  by 
Lewis,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  and  Use  of 
Seals  in  England,  p.  19. 

"  In  witnes  of  fhe  sothe, 
loh  han  biten  this  wax  with  my  teang-totha," 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pretended  metrical 
character  is  a  gross  and  impudent  forgery,  since  it  repre- 
sents the  Norman  Conqueror  as  making  a  grant  in  English 
before  the  language  existed.  In  Chaucer  we  find  the  word 
in  the  plural, 

"  Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  ded, 
Swa  werkes  ay  the  wanget  in  his  hed." 

TKe  Beeve't  TaU, 

WAiaoN,  yengeance.  Not  noticed  by  Todd  or  Jamieson. 
It  seems  tantamount  to  **  with  a  yengeance,"  and  is 
used  in  Durham.  Is  it  from  Germ,  wohnefiy  to  insult  ? 
which  is  the  origin  of  Honi,  in  the  motto  on  the  Gar- 
ter— and  of  the  modem  French  hantey  and  not  the  nonsense 
of  Menage.  Wanton  may  be  only  a  corruption  of  ven- 
geance in  the  Townley  Mysteries,  p.  29  (published  by  the 
Surtees  Society,  1836). 

**  He  would  have  battered  the  Presbyterian  spirit  ont  of  him  with 
a  wanion.'*--i6teott'*  Woodstock,  Vol,  IV. ,  p.  122. 

Wanklb,  Wankellt,  uncertain,  yariable.  In  our  northern 
climate,  so  remarkable  for  not  knowing  its  own  mind,  the 
weather,  when  unfixed  "  in  its  resolye,"  is  said  to  be  wan- 
kUf  or  fffonkelfy.    Sax.  tocmcolf  instabilis,  yacillans.    Germ 
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wat^ten,  to  change.    The  word  also  means  weak^  loose^ 

unsteady. 

"  Bat»  Thomas,  traly  I  thee  wy, 
This  world  is  wondir  toankeU"— Ballad  qf  True  ThMMU, 

Want,  t^.  to  do  without,  to  spare.  ^^  Lend  me  your  specta- 
cles 1"  ^^  I  cannot  wamt  them."  Sometimes,  wA  to  have 
had;  as  a  mother  will  say,  her  **  child  wants  the  small 
pox." 

Want,  s.  There* s  a  want ;  implying  a  mental  imbecility. 

Want,  the  mole. 

"  Lord  Redesdale,  however,  thinks  that  the  three  moles  in  the 
Mitford  arms  were  probably  taken  from  the  riyer  on  which  Mit- 
ford  stands— the  Wa/mbeckt  or  McU'a  river ;  for  the  low  grounds 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  to  this  day  remarkably  fall  of 
moles,  and  the  loant  is  a  common  name  for  the  mole  in  many 
parts  of  the  North." 

Hodgton*»  Northumberland^  PL  IL,  Vol.  11.  p.  85. 

Wanweard,  a  profligate — a  graceless,  or  untoarthy  person. 

Wanworth,  a  thing  of  little  yalue,  a  worthless  person.    Su.- 

Got.  JVanwoerda,  dehonestare.     V,  Ihre  vo.  worda, 

*'  Worlin  vHmtoortht  I  warn  thee  it  is  written." 

Dunbar's  Boergreen. 

Wapper,  or  Whapper,  any  thing  large ;  both  in  a  literal 
and  metaphorical  sense.    See  Whacking  ;  and  Whacker. 

War,  worse.  Su.-Got.  warre.  Dan.  vcerre.  Sax.  wcerre, 
Sc.  tcaur,    "  War  and  war^' — ^worse  and  worse. 

War,  take  care,  beware.  "  War  below."  Sax.  wariauy 
cavere. 

Warble,  a  sort  of  worm  that  breeds  in  cattle— a  swelling 
on  the  back  of  an  animal.  Insects  are  in  the  habit  of 
depositing  their  eggs  upon  cattle.  Whererer  they  punc- 
ture the  skin  for  this  purpose,  a  small  knot  or  warble  arises, 
which  serves  for  the  nidus  of  the  young  insect  so  long  as 
it  continues  in  its  worm  state,  and  giyes  great  pain  to  the 
animal.  Dr.  Jamieson  derives  the  term  from  Sax.  wear^ 
weer,  a  knot  or  bunch. 

War-day,  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday — working- 
day. 
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Warden  (Lord),  an  officer  of  high  rank  on  the  Borders, 
whose  authority  was  partly  military  and  partly  civil. 

Wars,  Wbar,  v.  to  lay  out  or  expend  money.  V.  Jam. 
Supp.  war. 

"  An  old  eastel  and  not  repaired 
With  was  walles  and  wowes  wide 
The  wages  been  ful  yrel  toared 
With  sniche  a  capitayn  to  abide. 

Satire  ctffairut  Oie  Lollards,  eirea  1413,  RU,  A.B. 

"  A  shilling  aw  thought  at  the  play-honse  aw'd  toare." 

8ong,-~Canny  NeweasuH. 

Ware,  s,  sea-weed.     Sax.  wary  alga  marina.      V.  Grose, 

weir. 

**  As  ane  rich  of  the  se 

Skellyis  and  fomey  craggis  they  assay 
Rowtand  and  ranand,  and  may  nooht  empere, 
Bot  gyf  thay  sched  fra  his  sydis  the  ware" 

DougUu*  VirffU. 

Ware,  *.  delf ;  or,  rather,  delft.    **  TFhite  ware.^' — **  Brawn 

ware"    Sax.  ware,  ware,  merchandise. 
Wark,  V.  to  ache. — Wark,  s,  a  pain  or  ache.     Sax.  wagre, 

Swed.  wdrkf  pain,  smart. 

Wark,  v.  to  work.    "  He  can  neither  wark  nor  want." 

Wark,  s.  work,  employment. 

"  Wail  ye  this  woeful  waste  of  Nature's  tmrk." 

SpensWy—Shep.  CaL 

Wark-folks,  labourers,  work-people. 

Warld,  the  world. — Warldlt  worldly — ^like  other  people. 

Warm-store,  any  thing  carefully  laid  up,  or  stored  away,  in 
a  secure  place,  till  it  be  wanted. 

Warn,  Warnd,  Warnp,  to  warrant.     "  Aw's  warn  him," 

Warn,  to  give  notice.  This  word  has  a  peculiar  local  ap- 
plication in  the  lower  vales  of  the  Tees,  a  river,  which, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  upper  course,  and  from  the  nu- 
merous streams  it  receives  from  hill  and  moorland,  often 
rises  suddenly.  In  that  district  to  toam  the  water,  is  to 
ive  the  inhabitants  timely  notice  of  a  flood. 
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WiLBPy  to  open.  Sax.  awarpan,  to  cast  out.  A  hen  is  said 
to  warp  when  she  lays.  In  Lincolnshire  the  act  of  casting 
up  the  alluveal  soil  upon  the  land  to  fertilize  it,  is  called 
warping, 

Warrish.  The  withers  of  a  horse,  from  the  French  parrots, 
the  withers — we  generally  changing  their  incipient  ff  into 
Wy  as  warrior  for  guerrier,  &c.,  &c.  Le  Drachut  shews 
it  was,  in  old  French,  written  ffaretz  (which  is  somewhat 
nearer  our  word)  and  derives  it  from  €ireu8 — ^because  **  ar^ 
rondi  comme  un  arts'* — ^and  he  might  have  added,  in  con- 
firmation, that  Parfon  de  la  selle  is  the  saddle-bow.  Me- 
nage, however,  despairs  of  an  etymon. 

Warse,  worse.  "  Warse  and  toarse"  McB.-Got.  vmrs. 
Chaucer  uses  toerse, — Warst,  the  worst. 

"  Now  is  my  prison  werae  than  bofome."— 27i«  KnighU*»  TaU. 

Warsen,  to  grow  worse.  "  H^a  worsened  sadly,**  See 
Worsen. 

Warsle,  to  strive,  to  wrestle.     Teut.  werselen,     V.  Kilian. 

Wassail-bowl,  a  drinking  cup.  In  former  times,  at  the 
Christmas  season,  parties  used  to  proceed  from  door  to 
door,  singing  certain  verses,  and  bearing  a  wassail-bowl, 
containing  ale,  nutmeg,  sugar,  toast,  and  roasted  apples. 
This  custom,  however,  is  now  very  much  on  the  wane. 
The  ancient  bowl  was  usually  of  silver,  oak,  or  maple,  but 
in  after  days  a  more  humble  material  was  substituted.-— 
Brand  derives  JVassail  from  Anglo-Saxon  toaes-haely  be  in 
health.  Was-haile  and  Drinc-heil  were  ancient  phrases 
among  the  English,  equivalent  to  '^  Here's  to  you,"  and 
"  I'll  pledge  you." 

Waste,  in  a  coal  mine,  is  all  that  portion  left  behind  when 
working  out  the  pillars. 

Wastsmen,  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  wastes,  and  generally  of  the  pit. 

Wasting,  or  Waisting,  a  consumption,  a  decline. 

Wa't,  indeed,  certainly.    "  Wa*t  wV,"— indeed  it  is.    It  is 
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the  Saxon  waty  from  witan;  whence  our  old  verb  wot^  to 
know. 

Watching  on  St.  Mabk's  Eyb.  Young  rostics  will  fiome- 
times  watch,  or  at  least  pretend  to  watch,  through  the 
night  in  the  church  porch,  with  a  view  of  seeing  the  ghosts 
of  those  who  are  to  die  in  the  parish  daring  the  next  year 
pass  by  them,  which  they  are  said  to  do  in  their  usual 
dresSy  and  precisely  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  are 
doomed  to  depart.  A  person,  supposed  to  have  made  this 
vigil,  is.  Dr.  Willan  states,  a  terror  to  his  neighbours ;  for, 
on  the  least  offence  received,  he  is  apt,  by  significant  hints 
and  grimaces,  to  insinuate  the  speedy  death  of  some  che- 
rished friend  or  relative.  Persons  are  said  to  have  actually 
died  from  their  imaginary  fears  on  the  occasion.  Some  of 
the  young  girls,  too,  follow  the  ancient  method  of  sowing 
hemp-seed;  whilst  others  prepare  the  dumb  cake,  or  dream- 
ing bread. 

Watch-webs,  or  Weds,  identical  with  Stealt-clothes,  and 
Sootch-and-Enoush.  The  w^,  or  toedy  is  the  heap  of 
clothes  deposited  by  each  party  in  the  game. 

Water-brash,  a  disease  in  the  stomach.  Perhaps  from  the 
bursting  or  discharge  of  aqueous  humour. 

Water-jaos,  a  cutaneous  disease  among  children. 

Water-kaill,  s.  broth  made  without  meat. 

*'  For  sun  or  hiohtit  ra  into  thair  maill 

Thair  winning  will  nocht  find  thftim  vaxUr-kaUU** 

I/yndaay'a  Three  Egtaitis. 
"  Bot  commoun  taking  of  blak  mail 

Thay  that  had  fleshe,  and  breld  and  aill 

Now  ar  aa  wrakit 

Made  bare  and  nakit 

Fain  to  be  slakit 

With  v)(UUr-kaaL'''-MaUland'8  Cmnplaynt, 

Water-side,  a  common  term  in  the  North  for  the  whole  vale 
through  which  a  river  runs. 

"  From  BoUand  bill-men  bold  eame  on. 
With  such  as  Botton  Banks  did  hide ; 
From  Wharmore  up  to  Whittington, 
And  all  to  Wenning  Water-tide. 

BatUeofFMUten, 
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Wath,  Wa»th,  a  ford  over  a  river.  Sax.  wad;  from  wadan, 
to  wade  or  pass  tlirough  water. 

Wattlbs,  teat-like  excrescences  that  hang  from  the  cheeks 
of  swine ;  as  well  as  the  meanings  assigned  in  Todd's 
Johnson. 

Waw,  to  caterwaul,  to  cry  as  a  cat.     V,  Jamieson. 

Waw,  Wo,  a  wall. — North,  Sax.  wah.  In  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  it  is  woffh. 

Waxkn-churnel,  or  Waxino-kernel,  a  swelling  in  the  glands 
of  the  neck  in  young  growing  persons.  WaXy  to  grow — 
from  Sax.  weaxan,  Swed.  v&aa — ^is  in  general  use. 

Wax-end,  a  term  for  the  waxed  thread  of  the  cordwainers. 

Way-ganging,  away-going. 

Way-leave,  the  privilege  of  crossing  land  for  the  supply  of 
coals  to  the  purchaBer.  This  privilege  is  generally  the  sub- 
ject of  detailed  contracts,  specifying  the  particular  direc- 
tions and  extent  of  the  way-leave,  and  there  is  no  usage 
of  understanding  amongst  persons  conversant  with  coal 
mines,  by  which  to  interpret  the  extent  of  th«  privilege 
when  conferred  in  gener^  terms.  The  narrowest  enjoy- 
ment of  a  way-leave  is  where  the  sale  is  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
and  the  purchasers  cross  to  the  pit  with  their  carts  from 
the  highway.  Where  the  sale  is  at  a  detached  station,  the 
grantee  of  a  way  leave  generally  sends  coals  to  the  station 
by  means  of  a  railway ;  in  the  case  of  sea-sale  collieries 
this  is  universally  the  mode  of  transit,  and  the  railway  is 
laid  down  in  the  most  direct  and  commodious  course  from 
the  pit  to  the  plaee  of  riiipment,  for  which  the  coalowners 
can  obtain  leave  frvm  the  landowners  without  r^ard  to  the 
intervention  of  highways. 

Wba,  Wbha,  sad,  oppressed  witii  woe,  sorrowful.  Sax.  tmr, 
afflictns.  Sc.  VHte,  **I  am  wea  for  you" — I  pity  you. 
**  She's  weha  for  him  poor  man" — ^she  is  very  sorry  for  him. 

Wbad,  very  angry — ^mad,  in  a  figurative  sense.  Grose  de- 
rives it  from  wode ;  but  Dr.  Jamieson,  with  greater  proba- 
bility, from  the  old  v,  weidy  to  become  furious. 
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Weakt,  jnicy,  moist,  watery. — Dwr,  V,  Jamieson,  wdkm 

Wbaltht,  well-fed ;  spoken  of  cattle  in  that  state. 

Wbam,  Wsikb,  dialectical  yariations  of  Wame  ;  which  see, 

"  Paide  to  a  poore  woman  the  19th  of  Angost,  who  havinge  her 
huhand  mortheard  in  his  bed  and  hayinge  eertifycaite  from 
Scotland,  and  a  pau  to  tnyel  to  London,  havinge  a  wooIto  in 
her  toeafiMfeedinge,  ^2d,*^—ChuUr-le-Street  ParUh  EegUter,  1030. 

Wbart,  yexatioos,  troublesome.  So  used  in  Hamlet's  well- 
known  soliloquy.     Sax.  weerigy  malignus,  infestos. 

"  How  lOMfy,  stale,  flat  and  nnprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  nses  of  this  world  !'* 

Weartino,  a  slow  consumption,  or  long  decline. 
WsASAN,  Wbazen,  the  wind-pipe,  the  larynx.    Sax.  wasen. 
Spenser  writes  it  weasand. 

**  Without  rhyme  or  reason. 
With  an  anld  saw  he  wuddled  his  lOMuan." 

Old  Song  on  a  Fdo-de-te. 

Weather-oa',  a  phenomenon  something  like  a  second  rain- 
bow— said  to  indicate  bad  weather.  Germ.  wusergcMe. 
V,  Nares'  Gloss.  water-gM  ;  and  Jam.  weddir-gaw, 

WeathebtOlbam,  clear  sky  near  the  horizon — spoken  of  ob- 
jects seen  on  the  ridge  of  a  lofty  hill,  so  as  to  appear  as  if 
in  the  sky.  In  this  situation,  as  Dr.  Willan  obsenres,  a 
man  looks  gigantic  ;  he  seems  to  tread  on  air,  and  to  be 
clad  with  radiance,  like  one  of  Ossian's  departed  heroes. 
The  term  seems  deriyed  from  Sax.  vxeder^  coelum,  and 
gleam,  splendor. 

Webster,  a  wearer.  Sax.  wMestre,  textrix,  a  female  wea- 
rer. The  use  of  this  term,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Jamieson, 
indicates  that,  among  our  forefathers,  the  work  of  wearingr 
was  appropriated  to  women.  This,  it  is  well  known,  was 
the  case  among  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  who 
considered  it  an  employment  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
man.  My  learned  correspondent,  Mr.  Hunter,  howerer, 
does  not  assent  to  Dr.  Jamieson's  inference.  The  worcl, 
he  says,  classes  with  back-ster,  malt-ster,  huck-ster,  all  of 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  feminine  occupations. 
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Wkd,  for  weeded  ;  a  common  abbreviation. — I>wr.  Also  for 
married. 

Wed,  a  heap  of  clothes,  which  each  party  of  boys  pnts  down 
in  a  game  called  ^^  Scotch  and  English." 

Weddes,  or  Wetheb,  which  is  the  pure  Saxon  word,  a  cas- 
trated male  sheep  after  the  second  shearing.    ^  Dinman^ 

or  DiNMONT. 

Weddeb- WOMAN,  one  who  keeps  a  register  office  for  female 
servants.    See  Waddleb-wife. 

Wee,  little,  small.  "^  wee  W^ — "-4  wee  thingP  V,  Jam. 
"  Thy  toee  bit  houaie  too  in  min  V'—Bums, 

Wee,  a  short  while.    "  Wait  a  wee  " — ^have  patience. 

Weeans,  Weeanes,  children — wee-ones^  little  ones,  small 
ones.    Sc.  wecms, 

Weel,  well.— 'Weel-to-dee,  weel-to-do,  living  comfortably,  in 
good  circumstances — doinff  well.  Our  early  writers,  whose 
orthography  is  at  all  times  capricious,  often  spell  the  word 
wele,  but  I  have  given  the  present  spelling  because  it  is  in 
conformity  with  the  Saxon  original. 

"  Be  it  ryght,  or  wrong,  these  men  among 
On  women  do  comphiyne ; 
Affyrmynge  this,  how  that  is 

A  labour  spent  in  yayne. 
To  loye  them  toeie;  for  never  a  dele 
They  love  a  man  agayne." 

The  Nat  Browu  Mayde. 

Weel-faubd,  well-favoured. 

«  Gnde-day,  gade-day,  greit  God  saif  baith  yonr  Graces  ! 
Wallie,  Wallie,  faU  thae  twa  weOrfiUrde  faces." 

LyndMy*»  Three  Eataitit, 

There  is  a  satire  upon  the  Monastic  profession  printed  in 

Hicks,  believed  to  be  written  soon  after  the  Conquest,  in 

which  the  expression  occurs  thus  : — 

"  Ther  is  a  wdfiiir  abbei 
Of  white  monks  and  of  grei." 

Wbbl-smon-thee  !  well  come  on  thee.    A  pure  Saxon  inter- 
jection—tcee^  mothe;   literally  '^well  is  me  of  thee." 
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This  benediction,  fervently  pronounced  by  an  affectionate 
mother  when  caressing  a  fityonrite  child,  has  an  endearing 
and  fitmiliar  sweetness,  inexpressibly  gratifying.  It  is  the 
voice  of  Nature  herseli^  speaking  her  own  language. 

WsBNT,  veiy  little.    Germ,  ioemg, 

Wssn,  or  Wear,  to  stop  or  oppose,  to  keep  off,  to  guard. 
Sax.  werian,  prohibere,  defendere.    Dut.  toeerm. 

Wbbt,  v.  to  rain,  to  wet. — West,  s,  slight  rain,  wet  weatlier. 
Sax.  ttfota,  humiditas. 

"  The  winter  is  gone,  with  all  his  rainee  weU.*' 

Chaueer, — Merchantt  TdU, 

Tet  take  good  hede ;  for  e?er  I  drede 

That  ye  coade  nat  suatayne 
The  thomie  wayes,  the  depe  yaleies, 

The  snowe,  the  fh>8t,  the  rayne. 
The  eolde,  the  hete :  for  dry,  or  wtU, 

We  mast  lodge  on  the  playne." 

The  Not  Browne  Mayde. 

WsBZE,  a  circular  roll  of  straw,  wool,  or  other  soft  substance, 
for  protecting  the  head  under  the  pressure  of  a  load  or 
burthen.  Probably  from  Tent,  toase,  caespes ;  or  it  may 
be  from  ease.  Brand  thinks  it  a  corruption  of  tcisp.  Sc. 
tDctese, 

Weight,  an  implement  used  in  winnowing  com,  for  lifting 
grain — ^in  form  like  a  sieve,  but  not  pervious.  It  consists 
of  a  wooden  rim,  with  a  sheep's  pelt  stretched  over  it. 
Teut.  weche^  a  sieve.  Sc.  wechty  wekht.  WehU  is  a  term 
which  occurs  in  the  Boldon  Book  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  is  stiU  understood  by  the  country  people  to  signify  a 
measure  of  com.  It  seems  from  this  ancient  record,  that 
the  bishop,  amongst  other  branches  of  the  regalia,  had  his 
own  standard  measure,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  increase 
or  diminish.    V,  Surtees'  History  of  Durham,  VoL  I.,  p.  27. 

Weil,  or  Wheal,  a  still  deep  part  of  a  river,  where  there  is 
mostly  an  eddy. 

Welk,  V*  to  dry,  to  wither.    An  old  word.     F«  Todd's  John. 

Welk,  «.  a  voluted  shell — a  wUk,    Sax.  vmlc^  a  periwinkle. 
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Well^  to  weld.    Swed.  wella.    Sax.  weUen^  to  be  veiy  hot. 

Well,  is  used  in  some  of  the  Northern  counties  as  a  kind  of 
expletiye,  introductory  to  any  sort  of  observation,  con- 
nected or  unconnected,  or  eyen  contrary  to  being  weU. 
Thus  a  person  will  ask  after  a  siok  friend  :  ^  Well,  how's 
John  to-day?"  and  will  be  answered,  ^*well,  he's  far 
worse !"  So  a  late  worthy  Baronet,  when  passing  sen- 
tence, as  chairman  of  the  Durham  Quarter  Sessions,  used 
to  begin,  "  well,  my  honea  friend,  you're  been  convicted 

of  felony,"  &c. 

Welly,  very  near,  well  nigh.    Sax.  wel  neah,    Somner. 

Welsh,  or  Websh,  insipid,  almost  tasteless.  Teut.  gneUch, 
Welsh  and  wallow  are  synonyma.  Broth  and  water,  and 
pottage  without  salt,  are  wallow  or  welsh,  A  person  whose 
face  has  a  raw,  pale,  and  unhealthy  look — ^whom  a  keen 
frosty  morning  pinches,  and  to  whom  it  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  misery  and  poverty — ^has  a  welsh  and  wallow  face. 
A  weUh  day,  is  the  same  as  a  sleety  day,  when  it  is  neither 
thaw  nor  frost :  but  a  wallow  day  is  when  a  cold,  strong, 
and  hollow  wind  prevails.  Wallow,  applied  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  is  perhaps  only  applicable  in  a  rugged 
and  mountainous  country. 

Welter,  to  reel  or  stagger.    Teut.  weUeren,  volutare. 

Wend,  to  go.  The  old  present  tense  of  went.  Sax.  wendan. 
Not  obsolete,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Wend,  or  Wiend,  a  narrow  street,  or  small  court.  Sc.  wynd, 
an  alley,  a  lane.  Obviously  from  Sax.  windan,  to  turn. 
The  word  is  stilj  in  use  at  Darlington  and  Stockton  upon 
Tees. 

Wensdat,  the  present  vulgar  word  for  Wednesday.  Wens- 
daye  is  found  in  our  old  lexicographer,  Huloet.  The  term 
is  derived  from  Woden,  the  great  deity  of  the  Northern 
nations. 

Went,  for  gone.  Frequent  in  the  North,  as  well  as  among 
the  Cockneys.     V,  Pegge's  Anecd.  Eng.  Lang.  p.  238. 

Went,  Wented,  applied  to  milk  when  it  has  been  kept  till 
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it  be  approaching  to  sourness.    Perhaps  an  euphonism  for 
spoiled  ;  as  we  say  of  spoiled  meat — ^it  is  gone.    But  see 
Tooke's  CQzious  article  onWiift^,  decayed,  Diver,  of  Pnrley 
Vol.  II.,  p,  61. 
Wbbe,  to  ward  off,  to  defend. 

"  Thou  matt  tako  the  shelde  and  sper 

Ogayi^e  them  the  forta  tio«re"—T«wain  and  Qatoain. 

"  The  Sonldan  neigh  he  hadde  islawe 

Bat  thrittl  thousant  of  hethen  lawe 

Oommen  him  for  to  were" 

Somcmee  qfVie  King  qf  Tar8,—Wart<m  VdL  /.,  p,  194. 

"  Ne  no  man  shal  anto  his  felaw  ride 

But  0  eoart,  with  a  aharpe  ygroonden  spere : 

Foin  if  him  list  on  foot,  himself  to  toert" 

CKauoert-'The  KfUghte*t  TcOe. 

'*  Ten  aergeaants  of  the  best  his  targe  gan  him  here 

That  egre  were  and  prest  to  covere  hym  and  to  icere." 

Robert  de  Brunne. 

**  I  set  him  to  loear  the  fore-door  wi'  the  spier 
While  I  kept  the  back  door  wi'  a  lance/*— JVay  qf  Support. 

Were,  8.  a  defence,  an  embankment  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ment, or  torn  the  course  of  a  stream. 

Wbrrit,  to  tease.  Not  so  violent  a  metaphor  as  Tue.  If  a 
person,  extremely  ill,  were  importuned  to  any  measure  to 
which  he  felt  reluctant,  or  which  was  contrary  to  his  in- 
clination, he  would  request  not  to  be  werrUed  so  much 
about  it.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  the  word  is 
used  rather  more  generally  for  any  thing  which  gives  that 
kind  of  pain  which  an  animal,. beset  at  once  by  a  pack  of 
dogs,  may  be  supposed  to  feel.  Whence,  perhaps,  it  is 
worry .  I  may  add  that  worry,  in  our  old  language,  was 
written  werre.  Perhaps  a  rapid  pronunciation  of  wear- 
out.    See  Johnson  7th  sense  of  wear. 

"  To  toerre  each  other  and  to  slay."— Gotoer,  dmf,  Amant. 

Websh,  see  Welsh. 
Wese,  we  will,  or  shall. 

"  Wese  haye  our  neele  els  dame  Chat  comes  nere  within  heaven's 
gate."— Gommor  Gurton't  Needle. 
*'  The  sooner  Doctor  Rat  be  here,  the  sooner  weee  ha  an  ende." 

Jbid. 
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Wbsh,  V,  to  wash. — Wssh,  s,  stale  urine,  sometimes  used  in 
washing.    Tent,  wctsch,  lotnra.     V.  Jamieson,  toash. 

WET-HAin>,  a  drunken  person  ;  termed  by  Bewick  (Fables  of 
^sopy  p.  138)9  ^*  ^^  old  filtering  stone."  Seneca  homonr- 
onsly  said  of  Tiberins — ^that  he  was  never  drunk  but  once  ; 
and  that  once  was  all  his  life.  In  Kelly's  BeminiscenceSy 
the  eccentric  author  gives  us  an  epitaph,  extracted  firom  a 
tomb  in  the  Cathedral  at  Sienna,  characteristic  enough  of 
the  present  subject :  **  Wine  gives  life  I  it  was  death  to 
me.  I  never  beheld  the  morning  sun  with  sober  eyes ; 
even  my  bones  are  thirsty. — Stranger !  sprinkle  my  grave 
with  wine ;  empty  the  cup  and  depart." 

Wevil,  an  insect  infesting  granaries. 

Wbzzlb,  a  weasle.    Sax.  wezel. 

Wha,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  who. 

Whack,  v.  to  strike  or  beat  with  violence.  A  variation  of 
thumck. — ^Whack,  s.  a  loud  blow.  Not  confined  to  the 
North. 

Whacker,  v.  to  tremble,  to  quake. — Whackerino,  trembling. 

Whacker,  s,  a  great  Ue.    In  a  metaphorical  sense. 

Whacking,  large,  strong,  bouncing.    "  A  whacking  fellow." 

Whang,  v,  to  fiog — ^properly,  to  chastise  with  a  thong. — 

Whang,  8,  a  small  leather-thong,  such  as  is  used  for  tying 

shoes.    Sax.  thwang. 

"  But  they  bae  nin  him  ihro*  the  thiok  o'  the  thie, 
And  broke  hlB  knee  pan, 
And  the  mergh  0'  his  diin  bane  has  run 
Down  on  hU  spnr-leather  %Dh4»ng.**—Frav  (if  Support, 

Whang,  a  thick  or  large  piece  of  any  thing  eatable--espe- 
cially  of  bread  or  cheese. — ^Whanging,  large,  great. 

Whap,  9.  to  beat  soundly. — Whap,  8.  a  knock-down  blow. 

Whapper,  or  Wapper,  any  thing  uncommonly  large.  In 
many  instances,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Willan,  our  fore- 
fathers seem  to  have  estimated  weights  and  magnitudes  by 
the  force  of  their  blows.  Thus,  they  employed  in  grada- 
tion the  terms  slapper^  smacker^  hanger^  thwnper^  thwaeker, 

VOL.  II.  F  f 
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iwing^y  and  rattler »    The  word  bumper^  concenung  which 
80  much  has  been  said  and  snnnised,  the  Doctor  thinks^  is 
not  of  a  more  exalted  origin  than  what  is  here  stated. 
Whabt,  or  WHBABTy  a  Northomberhind  pronnnciation  of 

qnart. 

"  Eaeh  pay-day  Cairly, 
Ho  takes  hlB  wheaart  right  dearly, 
'Bent  Latin,  Chreek— o  rarely— 
Maybee  he'll  jaw  away.— £«el  Bow,  T.  T. 

WHATsoHBYEBy  or  Whatsokdbveb,  whatever.    A  ynlgarism, 

but  very  common. 
Whattbn,  what  kind  of,  what.  "  Whatten  o* clock  is  it  ?** 
Whaup,  the  larger  curlew.  Scokpax  arqttata.  Linnaeus. 
In  the  Satistical  Account  of  Scotland,  an  amusing  trait 
of  nationality  is  recorded,  where  the  Scotsman*s  taste 
led  him  to  prefer  '^the  wheeple  (whistle)  of  a  whaup** 
to  **  a'  the  nightingales  that  erer  sang."  F.  Vol.  YII.,  p. 
600. 

Whaup-z'-thb-rapb,  knot  or  tvoist  in  the  rope — any  thing 
going  wrong. 

Whazlb,  or  Whbbzlb,  v.  to  draw  the  breath  with  difficulty. 
Su.-Got.  Atooefa.— Whazlb,  or  Wheezlb,  s,  an  indication 
of  asthma.    Applied  also  to  the  throat. 

Whb,  Whbb,  who.  Sc.  Wha.  "  Whe*e  there  ?'*  "  Whee's 
wi'ye?" 

Wheal,  v,  to  gather,  to  suppurate.  Sax.  ht^lca,  a  pustule. 
This  yerb  is  not  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Whbam,  snug,  sheltered,  impervious  to  the  wind.  Perhaps, 
as  suggested  to  me  by  a  skilfdl  etymologist,  a  corruption  of 
Holm,  In  Knaresdale,  my  correspondent  remarks,  there 
is  a  place  called  Whit-  Wham^  which  he  always  believed 
to  be  White-Holm;  and  in  West  Allen,  there  is  another 
place  called  JVham-LandSy  evidently  from  the  situation, 
the  Holm-Lcmda,    But  see  Kennett. 

Whban,  to  coax,  to  flatter.  "  What  a  wheaning  way  she 
has." 
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Whean,  a  few,  a  small  quantity.  ^^  A  whean  noHt,"  said  of 
cattle.  ^'A  whean  bairns."  Sax.  huksne,  a  little.  Mr. 
Lamb  writes  it  wheen,  V,  Notes  on  the  Battle  of  Flod- 
don,  p.  72. 

Wheel,  a  deep  pool  immediately  above  Brinkbom,  in  North- 
umberland, affording  an  excellent  shelter  for  trout. 

Whelk,  a  thump  or  blow,  the  noise  made  by  the  filing  of 
any  thing  heavy. 

Whemmel,  Whommel,  or  Whummel,  v.  to  turn  upside  down, 
to  tumble  oyer.  Teut.  wemeleny  frequenter  et  leviter  mo- 
vere. 

Whemmel,  8.  an  overthrow;  figuratively,  a  dowfhpowr^  or 
continuous  faXL  of  rain. 

Wherewith,  used  subskmtwefy  for  money,  or  property. 

Whetstone.  To  give  the  whetstone  as  a  prize  for  lying,  was 
a  standing  jest  among  our  ancestors,  as  a  satirical  premium 
to  him  who  had  the  most  creative  imagination,  and  is  not 
yet  out  of  use  in  the  North.  Perhaps  this  proverb  might 
be  derived  from  the  52d  Psalm,  v.  3d,  "  With  lies  thou 
cuttest  like  a  sharp  razor,"  of  which  a  whetstone  would 
increase  the  power ;  and  so  we  have  "  rasurs  of  slan- 
dorynges"  in  Townley  Mysteries,  p.  204  (published  by 
Surtees  Society).  Brand,  on  the  authority  of  the  late 
Mr.  Punshon  (Pop.  Ant.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  481),  mentions  a 
custom,  among  the  colliers  at  Newcastle,  of  fftvin^  a  pin 
to  a  person  in  company  by  way  of  hinting  to  him  that 
he  l&fitHnng;  but  which,  I  think,  is  now  obsolete.  It  is, 
however,  still  usual  in  Northumberland  to  give  a  person  a 
cork  when  he  is  thought  to  exaggerate  in  his  narration. 

Whetstone.  To  looi  as  blue  as  a  whetstone,  to  look  blue  with 
cold. 

Whew,  or  Whue,  v.  to  whistle.— Whew,  or  Whue,  s.  a 
whistle. 

Which,  quick,  alive.  **  Whici  and  alive,**  a  common  lauda- 
tory expression  in  Newcastle,  among  certain  ladies,  who 
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neither  sell  the  best  fish^  nor  speak  the  plainest  English. 

Why  and  qUA^  seem  convertible  modes  of  spelling,  espeei- 

ally  among  the  old  Scots.    It  seems  merely  omitting  the 

first  part  (the  k)  of  the  componnd  sound  q — Whence,  as  in 

the  next  word,  whiek  for  qukh — whj^at  for  quki — whecm  for 

queany  &o. 
WHicKENSy  a  general  name  for  all  creeping  or  stoloniferons 

grasses  or  plants,  which  giro  the  £Eurmer  so  much  tronble 

to  eradicate  from  his  fields.    Quici-imes — for  there  is  no 

killing  them. 
WHicKBN-TBBBy  the  mountain  ash.    See  Roun-trbb. 
Whicks,  plants  or  slips  of  the  white  thorn.    ^^A  whid" 

hedge.*' 
WniDDBBy  or  Whitheb,  to  shake,  to  quake,  to  shiver ;  hence 

a  whither  of  cold,  a  shivering  cold.    ^^  All  in  a  whUher** — 

all  in  a  tremble.    Probably  from  quiver, 
Whiew,  to  fly  hastily,  to  make  great  speed. 
Whiff,  a  transient  view,  a  glance.    In  a  whiff,  in  a  short 

time. 
Whig,  sour  whey.    Sax.  hwa^,  cerum. — WmGGSNN'D-wHETy 

a  pleasant  liquor  made  by  infrising  various  aromatic  herbs 

in  whey,  and  suffering  it  to  undergo  a  fermentation— used 

by  the  labouring  people  as  a  cooling  beverage. 
While,  until.    **  Stay  while  I  come  back."    While  is  here 

for  till,  and  till  for  **  to  the  time" — ^for  while  is  time,  and 

tUl  is  to  while.     V,  Tooke,  Vol.  I„  p.  363. 
Whiles,  sometimes.    *^ It  rains  whiles** — ^Whiloms,  is  also 

in  use  in  the  same  sense. 
Whilk,  Whulk,  which.    Sax.Atr»/c.    Basi.hvilie.    Chaucer 

uses  whilke ;  and  the  same  form  of  the  word  occurs  in  a 

very  curious  old  English  instrument  (temp.  Henry  V.)  in 

the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Lawson,  Bart. 
Whilt,  a  term  for  an  indolent  person.    **  An  idle.whUt" 
Whinge,  to  whine,  to  sob  or  cry  peevishly.    Sn.-Got.  wen^a, 

plorare.     V,  Jamieson,  pihynge. 
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Whinnebner,  a  meagre,  thin-faced  person,  with  a  sharp 
nose.  Grose,  following  Ray,  says,  perhaps  from  some  bird 
that  feeds,  or  is  bred,  among  wMns;  but  I  think  is  is  more 
likely  from  Welsh,  uyneb,  a  face,  a  visage. 

Whins,  gorse  or  fdrze.     Ulez  EtMrojxsua.    Welsh,  ehwyny 
"  WhirvM,  for  baking."— J7<mM  Expmcea  Sherbum  Hoaptua,  1686. 

WmpPEBrAND-HGUGHEB,  an  officor  of  the  Corporation,  New- 
castle.   See  HouoHEB. 

Whippeb-snappeb,  a  diminutive,  insignificant  person.  Mr. 
Todd  says,  it  is  a  common  expression,  usually  in  ridicule 
or  contempt. 

Whippino-the-cat,  the  custom  of  itinerant  tailors,  carpenters, 
&c.,  going  from  house  to  house  to  work. 

Whib,  9.  to  fly  off  with  a  noise  like  game  when  sprung.  Su.- 
Got.  hurra,  cum  impetu  circumagi. — ^Whib,  «.  the  sound 
made  by  the  wings  of  game-— often  startling  the  nerves  of 
a  young  sportsman. 

"  Full  ninety  winters  hae  I  seen 
And  piped  where  gorcocks  wMrHng  flew." 

Piekertnfft—Jkmoeht  Htad, 

Whisht  !  be  silent,  hush !  hist  I  *^  Whisht,  woman,  whisht  I" 
This  vulgarism,  if  such  it  be,  is  not  without  ancient  author- 
ity, being  used  by  honest  old  Latimer. 

Whisk,  «•  to  go  out,  or  to  pull  any  thing  out,  hastily. 

Whisk,  s,  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  whist.  This  game  is 
more  ancient  than  is  supposed.  Strutt  is  mistaken  in 
saying,  that  it  first  occurs  in  the  Bea/m  Straitagein  ;  for  it 
is  mentioned,  under  the  old  name  of  whisk,  in  the  works  of 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  a  noted  character  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L 

WmsKET,  or  WiSKiT,  a  sort  of  basket.     F.  Nares's  Glossary. 

Whisky,  the  modem  and  weU-known  term  for  usqudxxugh,  a 
Gaelic  word  signifying  the  water  of  life. 

Whissontidb,  Whitsuntide.— Whisson-sundat,  Whitsunday. 
Whi$sufn-^w%dajf  is  also  used  :  and  if  whitsun-tide  be  cor- 
rect, this  will  be  so  too. 
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Whistle,  **  the  month ;  the  organ  of  whistling/'  says  Br. 
Johnson ;  quoting  Walton's  Angler. 

*'  Let's  drink  the  other  cnp  to  wet  our  toMtOei,  and  bo  ling  away 
aUBadthoashts." 

Here  whistle  surely  means  the  throat.  In  the  North,  to 
wet  ane^s  whistle  is  a  common  phrase  for,  to  taie  a  good 
drink  ;  and — ^without  charging  the  amiahle  old  Izaac  with 
tippling — that,  in  all  probahilitj,  was  his  meaning.  In- 
deed, the  use  of  the  expression  in  this  sense  is  very  ancient. 

"  I  voeU  my  whysteU  as  good  drinkers  do."— PcUtgrave. 

Whitb,  to  requite.    "  God  white  you  I"     V,  Ray. 

Whitehbft,  flattery,  cunning.    **  Whiteheft  o'  Lunnun** 

Whitb-plouoh,  another  name  for  Fool-plough ;  so  denomi- 
nated from  the  young  men  composing  the  pageant  being 
dressed  in  white.    See  Fool-plough. 

White-hebbing,  a  pickled,  and  n/ot  a  fresh  herring — with 
all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares.  See  his 
Glossary,  where  it  is  stated,  in  regard  to  Steevens's  ex- 
planation (similar  to  my  own)  and  his  reference  to  the 
Northumberland  Household  Book^  that  ^^  there  three  are  or- 
dered for  a  young  lord  or  lady's  breakfast,  and /our  for  my 
lord's,  which  no  lord  or  lady  cotdd  possibfy  eat."  This 
may  be  quite  true  ;  but  what  does  it  prove  ?  From  Bi- 
shop Percy's  preface  to  the  book,  it  appears  that  the  Earl 
was  a  nobleman  of  great  magnificence  and  taste ;  and 
considering  the  splendid  establishment  detailed  in  that 
curious  memorial  of  the  olden  timey  more  white  herrings 
might  be  provided  ^'for  a  young  lord  or  lady's  breakfast," 
as  well  as  ^^for  my  lord's,"  than  they  actually  did,  or 
^'  could  possibly  eaiP 

White-neb'd-cila.w,  a  provincial  designation  for  the  rook. 

Whitlino,  a  much-admired  species  of  trout,  the  history  of 
which  is  but  imperfectly  known.  It  is  sometimes  taken 
in  the  river  Tyne  ;  but  more  frequently  in  the  Tweed  and 
its  tributaries.    In  some  parts  it  is  called  whiting,  or  whit- 
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ten.  Sw*  hwUUrifff  a  whiting.  Many  persons  have  suppose 
ed  this  fish  to  be  a  young  salmon ;  but  the  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  distinct  species.  It  has  probably 
obtained  the  name  from  its  light  silyery  appearance,  being 
free  from  any  red  or  dark  spots  on  its  sides,  as  other  treats 
have.  The  flesh  is  of  a  reddish  coloory  like  that  of  salmon. 

Whitstbb,  a  bleacher  of  linen. 

WHiTTEB-wHATTBEiNa,  Speaking  low  and  privately — ^whisper- 
ing between  two  persons,  to  the  exclnsion  of  a  third — also 
indecision,  or  procrastination,  on  friyoloos  pretences.  The 
etymology  of  words  of  this  peculiar  form  is  extremely  un- 
certain. 

Whittle,  v,  to  haggle  in  cutting.    Cktmb,  and  West, 

Whittle,  s,  a  knife ;  generally  a  clasp-knife.  Sax.  whytel; 
and  that,  probably,  from  Goth,  huet  tol^  a  sharp  instru- 
ment. A  whittle  was  a  knife,  such  as  was  formerly  carried 
about  the  person  by  those  whose  quality  did  not  entitle 
them  to  the  distinction  of  a  sword.  Long  knives  were  for- 
bidden to  be  worn  in  the  City  of  London  or  Westminster 
in  1351,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament.  ^*  An  hctrden 
sarky  Affuse  grctssing^  and  a  tohittlegaity*  were  all  the  salary 
of  a  clergy-  man,  not  many  years  ago,  in  Cumberland  ;  in 
other  words,  his  entire  stipend  consisted  of  a  shirt  of  coarse 
linen,  the  right  of  commoning  geese,  and  the  more  valua- 
ble privilege  of  using  a  knife  and  fork  at  the  table  of  his 
parishioners. 

"  There  are  schools  in  this  parish  (Bewcastle),  supported  by  pnb- 
lio  sttbseription ;  the  masters  are  hired  for  about  102.  a  year,  and 
they  go  about  with  the  scholars  in  rotation  for  victuals,  a  priyi- 
1^^  called,  in  many  places,  **  a  tohitUe  giste.**—nv!teMn8oiV8  Oumb. 

Whizzeb,  a  fiJsehood.    More  wind  than  truth.    iSee  Fizzle. 

Who,  Sho,  Shoe,  for  she.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Justice  Bay- 
ley  for  reminding  me  of  this  strange  mutation  in  our  Nor- 
thern usage— K)cca8ionally  to  be  met  with.  Heo  is  the 
ancient  Saxon  form,  still  retained  in  some  places.  V, 
Verstegan. 
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Whoft,  Whuft,  pat,  placed— embracing  the  idea  of  whipped, 
**  He  whopi  his  foot  o'nt." 

Whrdpe,  to  complain  peeyisblj,  to  whimper,  to  whine. 

Whitmmsl,  «•  a.  to  invert,  as  to  whnmmel  a  dish  over  any- 
thing, is  to  coyer  it  by  taming  the  dish  apon  it. 

Whurbt,  wherry y  a  large  boat — a  sort  of  a  barge  or  lighter. 
Newc.  Bryant  says,  the  name  of  wherry  is  very  ancient, 
and,  by  the  Romans,  was  expressed  horia.  Thomson  de- 
rires  it  from  Goth,  veerje^  a  ferry-boat. 

"  Aw  thowt  aw'd  myek  a  yoyage  to  Shields 
It  Jemmy  Joneson's  whwry."— Local  Bong, 

Whussbl,  a  cormption  of  whistle. — Whussel-wood,  the  alder 
and  plane-tree  ;  used  by  boys  in  making  whistles. 

Whuthbb,  to  beat,  to  flatter.  Cognate  to  Whibdsb,  or 
Whitheb. — Whuthbring,  a  throbbing  or  palpitation  at 
the  heart. 

Why,  or  Whte,  a  yoong  cow.    See  Quet. 

Whtlltmer,  a  species  of  cheese  remarkable  for  its-poverty  ; 
which  it  might  be  safely  asked  (saving  both  meat  and 
mense)  **  whe^U  ha^  mare  ?"  In  a  note  to  Anderson's  Bal- 
lads, its  sarface  is  said  to  be  so  hard,  that  it  freqaently 
bids  defiance  to  the  keenest  edge  of  a  Ciw^rian  gfdty^  and 
its  interior  snbstance  so  very  tongh,  that  it  affords  rather 
occapation  to  the  teeth  of  a  rastic  than  noarishment  to 
his  body,  making  his  hoar  of  repast  the  severest  part  of 
his  day's  laboar. 

Widdersful,  laborionsly  endeavoaring,  actively  striving. 

WiDDET,  a  tough  band  made  of  oziers,  partially  dried  in  the 
fire  ;  used  for  many  agricultaral  purposes.  The  iron  ring^, 
uniting  the  band  of  a  cow  and  the  post  to  which  she  is 
tied,  is,  in  some  places,  still  called  a  vndd^^  from  its  hav- 
ing been  made  of  oziers  before  the  common  use  of  iron. 
^^Ae  tough  as  a  ividdey,**  Old  Eng.  toythe;  from  Sax. 
toithig;  and  that  from  wilhan,  to  join;  whence,  says 
Tooke,  the  preposition  tcith. 
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WiDBLE,  to  fret.  Germ,  wedeln,  to  wag,  to  move.  V,  Jam. 
widdiU. 

WiDB-ooAT,  an  upper  or  great  coat.    Perhaps  not  peculiar. 

W1FE9  any  woman,  whether  married  or  not,  in  fact,  the  fe- 
male sex  generallj. — *^An  appU  foife!^ — "^  fish  vnfe.*^^ 
*^A  tripe  wife^*  Sax.  foif^  mulier,  foemina.  Bede  uses 
mf-eUd  for  a  female  infrat. 

"  Makbeih  turned  hym  agayne, 
And  aayd  '  Lnxdane,  thow  prykys  in  wayne. 
For  thow  may  nouoht  be  he,  I  trowe. 
That  to  dede  sail  ala  me  nowe. 
That  man  ii  nowcht  home  of  wj/f 
Of  powere  to  rewe  me  my  lyfe.*  "—Wyntcwn. 

W10,  a  kind  of  small  cake,  or  bun,  much  used  in  the  North 
as  a  tea  cake.  **A  plain  wiffy*' — **  A  spice  wig  ;'*  that  is 
one  baked  without,  and  one  with,  currants.  Tent,  wegghey 
panis  triticeuB.    Kilian. 

WiooLE- WAGGLE,  tromulouB  uudulatiug  motion,  a  wriggle. 

Wight,  a  hoop  with  a  skin  stretched  over  it  for  lifting  grain, 
differing  from  a  riddle  or  coarse  boulter  for  sifting  the 
grain  by  being  unperforated,  called  mghte,  (See  Raine's 
North  Durham,  p.  92),  from  Germ,  weighteny  to  remove, 

WiGHTT,  strong  and  active.  F.  Todd's  Johnson,  wight.  Sax. 
wig-liey  bellicosus. 

WiK,  Wtck,  or  Wtkb,  a  crook  or  comer,  as  in  a  river  or 
the  sea  shore.  Hence  the  names  of  numerous  places  in 
such  situations.  The  comers  of  the  mouth  are  called  the 
Wicks  of  the  mouth.  Su.-Got.,  wik^  angulus.  Sc,  weiky 
week. 

WiKB,  Wick,  Wicker,  a  mark  used  in  setting  out  tithes  ; 
generally  a  small  branch  of  a  tree. 

Wile,  to  entice,  to  accomplish  by  coaxing,  or  cunning ;  as, 
**  I'll  wUe  it  out  of  him."  I'll  get  his  secret  from  him. 
Su.-Got.  welay  to  deceive ;  to  use  art  or  stratagem  in  a 
good  as  well  as  a  bad  sense. 

"  Beleif  ye  that  we  will  hegyle  yow, 
Or  from  yonr  rertew  for  till  vtyle  you  ?— I^yncKMijf. 

VOL.  n,  o  g 
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WiLL)  for  ahull  J  and  Would,  for  should  j  are  misapplied  paS' 
aim  in  **  The  North  Countbetb."  The  Northumbrian  gen- 
trji  though  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  this  peculiar 
idiom,  disrelish  any  admonition  of  their  mistakes.  Such 
errors,  however,  are  incorrigible,  both  in  them  and  in  their 
neighbours,  the  Scots.  Even  such  writers  as  Blair  and 
Robertson  are  not  always  exempt  from  this  inveterate  dis- 
figurement. 

WiLLET-wAND,  a  willow  rod.  Sax.  welifff  and  loand.  *^  A 
mere  wUU^'WancP* — applied  to  a  tall,  thin  person. 

Win,  to  dry  hay  by  exposing  it  to  the  air,  to  get  in  harvest 
generally.  Sax.  loindtoain,  ventilare.  Taut,  toinnen,  colli- 
gere  fructus  terrse.    Our  fiEumers  speak  of  ^^  Well  toon  hay  J* 

"  Yt  fell  abowght  the  Lammas  tyde. 
Whan  husbondes  wynn  ther  haye. 
The  dowghtye  Dowglasse  bowynd  him  to  ryde, 
In  Ynglond  to  take  a  ^TB,je."— Battle  qf  Otterboume, 

Barbour  uses  the  word  in  a  more  general  sense,  applying 

it  to  the  harvesting  of  com. 

'*  This  was  intill  the  hanrest  tyd, 
Quhen  feldis,  that  ar  fayr  and  wid, 
Chargyt  with  come  all  fully  war, 
For  syndry  connys  that  thai  bar 
Wax  ryp  to  loyn,  ti  mannysfed."— 27ie  Bruee, 

Win,  to  get  up,  to  attain  to. 

Win,  to  gain,  to  raise,  to  get ;  as  coals  from  a  pit,  or  stones 
in  a  quarry.  Su.-Got.  mnnay  laborare,  labore  acquirere. 
Sax.  toinnan.  '^Reserved  all  manner  of  mines  and  mi- 
nerals full  liberty  to  work,  win  and  carry  away  the  same," 
is  a  usual  covenant  in  North  country  leases. 

Win,  to  dwell.    See  Won. 

Winder,  v,  to  separate  grain  from  the  chaff — ^to  winnow. 

Winder,  a  window  ;  originally  a  wind-door^  or  aperture  for 
air.     V,  Craven  Glossary,  winder;  and  Nares,  windore, 

WiNDLE-STRBA,  or  WiNNEL-sTREB,  crested  dog's-tail  grass  ; 
Qfnosurus  cristatm,    Lin.     Sax.  windel-streowe, 

**  BranchiB  brattlyng  and  blaiknyt  schew  the  brayis. 
With  hirstiA  harsh  of  waggand  wyndil-atrayU^^DimglM' 
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WiNDT,  noisy,  loqaaciouB,  maryellons  in  narration. 

"  Thongh  he  ifl  a  windp  body,  when  he  gets  in  his  aold  warld 
stories,  he  has  mair  gamption  in  him  than  most  people." 

BedtfOunOet, 

Windy-wallets,  a  noisy,  gasconading  fellow — one  who  is  ac- 
customed to  magnify  in  conversation. 

WiNNA,  WiNNOT,  provincialisms  for  will  not* 

Winning  head- ways,  two  parallel  excavations  in  the  work- 
ings of  a  colliery,  aboat  six  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet 
apart,  extending  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south. — The 
principal  exploring  drifts  of  a  colliery,  for  opening  out  the 
seams  for  the  daily  supply. 

WiNBAW,  hay,  when  raked  up  in  long  rows  for  the  purpose 
of  being  more  easily  dried,  is  said  to  be  in  the  trinraw^ 

Winsome,  engaging,  lively,  cheerful,  gay.    Sax.  winsum. 

**  Bnsk  ye,  hnsk  ye,  my  bonnie  bride. 
Bask  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winaome  marrow. 
Bosk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bride. 
Busk  ye,  and  go  to  the  braes  of  Yarrow." 

SeoUtth  Sontf. 

WiNTEB,  an  instrument  of  iron  hung  against  the  bars  of  a 
fire-place,  used  to  heat  smoothing  irons  upon.  V.  Jam. 
Supp. 

WiBDLE,  to  perform  anything  laboriously  and  slowly.  A  re- 
spected friend,  now  no  more,  suggested  ivork  and  del&^^to 
work  gradually. 

Wise,  to  let  in  or  out.  Sax.  wuian,  wisHany  monstrare, 
monere,  docere.  Swed.  ma,  to  show,  to  exhibit.  ^*  Wise 
him  in." — ^**  Wise  out  the  horse." — "  Wise  the  door  open." 
It  also  means,  to  insinuate,  to  work  into  ;  as  to  wise  into 
company  or  into  £ftvour  ;  that  is,  to  do  it  cunningly. 

Wise,  to  let  go.  "  Wise  off  that  rope."—"  Wise  off  your 
gun.'* 

Wise-like,  possessing  the  appearance  of  wisdom  or  pro- 
priety.   Sax.  wis-lie,  sapiens,  prudens. 

Wise-man,  a  periphrasis  for  a  conjuror,  or  wizard.  In  the 
dark  ages,  when  astrology  was  in  vogue,  thieves  were  k^^^ 
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in  cmrprinng  awe  by  the  eunnififf  mm  with  long  beards  and 
white  wands.  If  the  same  effect  could  now  be  produced, 
it  might  do  well  to  revive  the  Black  Art,  Certain  it  is, 
that  wretches,  pretenders  to  occult  science,  are  still  occa- 
sionally consulted  by  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  daases^ 
ever  the  dupes  of  empiricism  and  knavery. 

Wish  to,  to  help  to.    Can  yon  wish  me  to  a  customer. 

WisKBT,  a  small  clothes-basket.-*  Yorkshire* 

Wist,  Wiste,  the  pret.  of  wissen,  to  know. 

Witch- WOOD  the  mountain  ash.  A  piece  of  this  tree,  worn 
about  some  part  of  the  dress,  is  still  believed  to  be  a  pre- 
servative against  the  charms  of  withcraffc.    See  Roun-trse. 

Wit,  «.  to  know*  Moe.-Got.  and  Sax.  toUan,  Su.-Grot. 
fMto,  scire. 

"Lat  not  thi  left  half 
Late  ne  rathe 
WiU  what  thou  wenhest 
With  thy  right  syde."— ««r»  Pfotonum. 

"  Bnt  the  lord  Douglas,  that  ay  was  war 
And  set  owt  waehis  her  and  thar. 
Gat  wyt  of  their  enbnsehement.'' 

TheBntee. 

WiTE,  V*  to  blame,  to  reproach.     Sax.  te^ofi,  impntare.-* 

WiTE,  s.  blame,  imputation.    A  Chaucerian  word,  retained 

by  Spencer.    Su.-Got.  wUe^  poena.    Swed.  vUe,  pecuniary 

punishment.    Sc.  uf^e. 

"  As  hdpe  me  God  I  shall  thee  nerer  smite. 
That  I  hare  done  it  is  thyself  to  wite." 

Chaucer—Wife  qfBath*s  Prologue. 

**  That  I  am  dronke,  I  know  it  hy  my  sonne, 
And  therefor  if  that  I  misspoke  or  say, 
WUe  it  the  ale  of  Sonthwerk,  I  yon  pray.*' 

Chaucer— The  MiUere's  Prologue. 

*<  80  as  their  hedging  now  them  failed  quite. 
For  none  would  give,  hut  all  men  would  them  wUe.** 

Spemer. 

**  I  wifte  the  Emperonr  Constantine 
That  I  am  put  to  sic  Tuine.**—J4/nd8ay'e  Three  EttaiHs. 

WiTiNo,  WiTTiNo,  knowledge,  judgment,  wit.      See  Wit. 
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W1TTBRING9  a  hint.    Sc.  toUtfynff,  informationy  knowledge. 

WiTEB-wiTTE-wAT,  a  game  among  boys — ^which  I  do  not  re- 
member in  the  South  of  England, 

Wnr,  with.— iVbftA.  &nd Dur.—WV .-^York. 

Wizened,  Wizzbned,  Wizzent,  dried,  parched,  withered, 

wrinkled,  shrivelled.    Sax.  iMmton,  arescere.    Sw»  vistna. 

**  Fast  by  my  ehaliner  on  hie  vHtntt  treis 
The  sary  gled  qahiasiUis  with  money  ane  pew." 

Douglas's  JBnied. 

WoiD,  WuD,  WuDE,  mad,  frantic,  fdrioos.    Sax.  tood^  insa- 

nns,  fdriosns.    Sc.  wod,  wud* 

"  On  Monday  next,  at  quarter  night, 
Shal  taXL  a  rain,  and  that  so  wild  and  toood. 
That  half  so  great  was  neyer  Noes  flood." 

Chaucert-^The  MUUer^s  TaU, 

Wo-LE-TOT,  an  execration.    "  Woe  Ught  on*t** 

WouMBL,  or  Wtjmble,  an  anger.    From  Wimible. 

Won,  Wun,  to  dwell,  to  hannt  or  frequent.    A  very  old  word 

but  not  obsolete,  as  stated  by  Ash ;  being  quite  common  in 

Cumb,  and  Lane,,  as  well  as  in  Northumberland.     Sax. 

wonian,  untnian.     Tent,  woonen,  habitation,  fr«qaentare. 

Cornish,  tifonnen,  to  stay,  to  tarry. 

"  Schir  Robert  NeviU  that  tid 

Wounyt  at  Berwek,  ner  besid"— TAe  Bruee. 
"  Thon  lonrede  leehes 

And  lettres  thei  sente 

That  he  sholde  vwnye  with  hem."— Pien  Flowman. 
**  A  sturdy  pass  donn  to  the  court  he  gothe, 

Wher  as  ther  tooned,  a  man  of  gret  honour. 

To  whom  that  he  was  always  oonfessour." 

Ckaacm^-Ths  /Sompnoure'^  Tale, 

VfoOy  wool.    A  common  pronnnciation  in  many  places. 

Won,  our.— WoBSSLis,  ourselves. 

W0B8BLL,  9.  to  wrestle,  to  strive.  Dnt.  tew^^.— Wob- 
SBLL,  Wobstle,  8,  E  Struggle. 

WoBM,  a  serpent  of  great  magnitude,  and  of  texrifio  descrip- 
tion— a  hideous  monster  in  the  shape  of  a  worm  or  dragon. 
The  application  of  this  title  to  the  serpent  tribe  is  very 
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general,  and  has  been  nsed  with  great  latitude.    Indeed, 
the  similarity  of  form  naturally  led  to  it.    The  Italian 
poets  caU  the  infernal  serpent  of  old,  *^  II  gran  Verm;^^ 
and  Milton's  Adam  is  made  to  reproach  Eye  with  having 
lent  an  ear  **  to  that  false  worm**    Shakspeare,  too,  speaks 
of  slander's  tongae  as  outvenoming  **  all  the  warms  of  Nile." 
Warm  is  a  Teutonic  word  for  serpent ;  and  Germ,  tciimt 
is  used  for  a  dragon,  as  well  as  a  worm.    Moe.-Got.  toaurm, 
signifies  a  serpent ;  and  arm  has  the  same  meaning  in  the 
Su.-Got.  and  Dan.  languages.    Sax.  KTurm,  also,  sometimes 
occurs  in  this  sense.    In  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land, the  viper,  coluber  verus,  is  called  the  hagworm ;  and 
the  anguiU  fragUiSy  the  blind  or  slow- worm.    Popular  tra- 
dition has  handed  down  to  us,  through  successive  genera- 
tions, with  very  little  variation,  the  most  romantic  details 
of  the  ravages  committed  by  these  all-devouring  worms, 
and  of  the  valour  and  chivalry  displayed  by  their  de- 
itroyers.    Without  attempting  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  such  tales,  or  pretending  in  any  manner  to  vouch  for 
the  matters  of  fact  contained  in  them,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
guised, that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Dor- 
ham  in  particular,  still  implicitly  believe  in  these  ancient 
superstitions.    The  Worm  of  Lambton  is  a  family  legend, 
the  authenticity  of  which  no  true  bom  native  will  suffer 
to  be  impugned  or  challenged.    Various  adventures  and 
supernatural  incidents  have  been  transmitted  from  father 
to  son,  illustrating  the  devastation  occasioned,  and  the 
miseries  inflicted  by  the  monster — ^and  marking  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  Elnight  of  the  Lambton  family,  through 
whose  intrepidity  the  worm  was  eventually   destroyed. 
But  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  so  completely  enveloped  in 
obscurity  the  particular  details,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  narration  which  could  in  any  degree  be  considered 
as  complete.    The  story  related  in  my  late  friend   Mr. 
Surtees'  splendid  and  elaborate  History  of  Durham  is  in- 
correct in  many  particulars.    Those  parts,  which  allude 
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to  the  profane  fishing  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  conseqaences 
resulting  firom  it,  are  mere  modem  disfigurements  of  the 
original  tradition,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  state  of 
the  times — ^amusements  on  the  Sabbath,  in  those  days, 
when  Catholicism  prevailed,  not  being  regarded  as  an  act 
of  profaneness.    A  history  of  the  worm,  **  gleaned  with 
much  patient  and  laborious  investigation,  from  the  vivd 
voce  narrations  of  sundry  of  the  elders  of  both  sexes"  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  action,  by 
another  literary  friend,  has  recently  been  privately  printed 
under  the  title  of  The  Worm  of  Lambton,  4to.,  1830.    There 
is  a  conical  hill  of  considerable  size,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear, 
near  Fatfield,  about  two  miles  from  Lambton  Castle,  which 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  called  the  Worm  HiUy  and 
round  which  this  great  serpent  is  said  to  have  coiled  it- 
self.— Another  old,  and  well-authenticated  Durham  legend, 
is  the  Dr^tgoUf  Worm,  or  Flying  /Serpent  of  Sockbttm  ;  de- 
scribed as  a  monster  that  devoured  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  which  was  vanquished  and  slain  by  Sir  John 
Conyers  in  the  year  1060 ;  in  memory  whereof,  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  bravery,  his  sovereign  gave  him  the  manor 
of  Sockbum,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  the 
tenure  of  presenting  to  every  Bishop,  on  his  first  entrance 
into  the  county  after  his  election  to  the  see,  the  falchion 
with  which  this  gallant  and  successful  adventure   was 
achieved — ^a  ceremony  still  continued,  honoris  causa.     In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bamburgh  the  stoiy  of  the  LaidUy 
Worm  of  Spindleston  Houghs  is  an  ancient  tradition,  which 
supplied  Mr.  Lamb  with  the  materials  for  his  very  clever 
ballad. 

**  I  seigli  the  soime  and  the  ae. 
And  the  send  affcar ; 
And  where  the  briddes  and  heestes 
By  hir  makes  yeden ; 
Wild  wormes  in  wodes. 
And  wonderful  foweles 
With  fleekede  fetheres 
And  of  fell  colours.— Pfer*  Plowman. 
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W0BMIT9  worm-wood.  The  common  people  consider  this 
herb  as  prophylactic  against  fleas,  and  accordingly  place 
it  about  their  beds. 

Worry,  to  eat  yoracionsly,  to  choak,  to  suffocate.     F,  Ray. 

Worsen,  «.  fi,  to  become  worse.    Used  as  «.  a.  by  Milton. 

Wot,  to  know.    Cumb. 

"  If  Skiddaw  hath  a  eap, 
Criffel  toote  full  well  of  that.*'— ProMrfr. 

Wou,  the  worst  kind  ofsmpes,    •*  Farthing  toou,'*    The  word 

is  also  applied  to  weak  tea,  or  any  other  worthless  liquor. 

WowL,  to  cry,  to  howl.    Shakspeare  uses  wawL 

Wraith,  or  Wauf.    iSee  Waff. 

Wramp,  a  sprain. 

Wrano,  wrong.    Pure  Saxon. — ^Wrangslt,  fedsely. 

*'  What  la  right,  and  what  ii  toranff,  by  the  law,  by  the  law  f 
What  is  right,  and  what  ia  wxaog,  by  the  law  ? 
What  is  right,  and  what  ia  wxang  ? 
A  ahort  sword  and  a  lang, 
A  weak  arm  and  a  Strang 

For  to  draw.— JoooMte  Song, 

Wranoous,  wrongfiil,  &lse. 

"  Cum  follow  me,  all  curst  unhappie  wyfls. 
That  with  your  gudeman  dayly  flytis  and  stryfis. 
And  quycklie  with  rybaldis  makis  repair. 
And  takis  na  care  to  mak  ane  wrangoua  air." 

Lyndsay,— Three  Egtattis. 

Wrat,  or  Rat,  a  wart  on  the  finger  or  face.    Dut.  and  Sc. 

Wreck,  sea-weed  ;  much  used  for  manuring  land. 

Wreck,  a  great  quantity — ^from  wreck — ^as  a  confused  heap. 

This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Norfolk,  given  in  sixth 

acceptation  by  Todd. 
Wrecken-dike,  a  Roman  military  way  crossing  the  county 

of  Durham,  from  the  station  at  Lanchester,  to  the  aestuary 

of  the  Tyne.    See  Arch.  iEliana,  Vol.  I. 
Wreckling,  an   unhealthy   feeble   child — ^the  youngest  or 

weakest  of  the  breed  among  animals — ^the  smallest  bird  in 

the  nest — any  ill-grown  creature.    See  Dowpy.    Ritling. 
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GiSord  has  used  "  wretcbcock"  in  thia  Benee  in  the  nota 

CD  1.  fifi  of  his  2d  Satire  of  Persins.    I  have  not  met  with 

VireUhcoeh  in  any  other  author.     LUtk  vireteh  la  obvioiuly 

th«  meaning. 
Wbisdeh,  or  Wreedbh,  cross,  iU-natnreil,  perrerse — wri- 

then;  applied  in  particnlar  to  children.     I  hare  heard 

weinfy  nsed  in  the  same  senee. 
Wboitt,  to  bore,  to  dig  np  like  a  hog,  to  root.    Sax.  lortitan, 

snbigere.    Chancer  haa  arrote. 

"  O  good  God  T  ja  wDDieu  that  b«n  at  g^et  bnate^,  Temembretli 
TOO  on  the  proierbe  of  Salonon,  that  Ukeneth  s  bire  woDisn, 
that  Is  a  tool  of  hire  body,  to  a  ring  of  gold  that  I>  woma  In  tha 
grolse  of  a  lowe :  for  right  u  a  lowe  vmttith  In  etery  ordure,  ao 
lavtea  ahe  blre  beaate6  In  atlnkhig  oidnie  of  alnne." 

"  Or  likes  worm,  tluit iwodUi  ins  tieB."—Lgdi)aie. 

WcD,  with. — Oumb.    "  God  he  vmd  her."    God  rest  her  aoul. 
WuDDLB,  to  8e7er  by  abort  and  freqaently-renewed  efforts. 

For  anthority  lee  'WniSAN. 
WcLt,  for  will,  very  common  in  the  country  di»Iect.    Chan- 

cer  nBOB  lool, 

"  And  eke  In  whatanle  that  Uiey  veieina: 
And  at  a  knight  Uiaa  unl  I  flnt«  beginne."— I^  IVaI«pu& 

WCNNBI>STRBB.      See  WiNDLE-BTEKA. 

Wdhsome,  engag^g,  giving  joy.    Same  as  Winsome. 

WcRSUM,  i.  Pub  ;  particularly  when  fonl. 

WuRT-SFRiNos,  ».     The  cracking  of  the  akin  at  the  rooti  of 

the  naila,  called  also  Aoa  or  HAGa-Ni.iLS. 
Wd9,  to  wish.    "  I  wuB  ye  well." 

"  Hia  boihopricke  he  mut  wal,  and  eke  hia  prioria, 
AndfoMedhim  to  aeTTevel  Ood  and  Belhte  Marie." 

Pram  CAe  £(wf  of  Oa  SaInU,  prinM  (it  ffloti,  Aon 
a  MS.  In  IVIn.  CM,,  CanA.  Wartatnayt  U  If  oar. 
talrdv  prior  toiaW. 

Wra,  Wri,  well,  yea. — Wra— Wte,  very  well ;  yes,  yes, 
a  eipreassion  of  aasent.    Fr.  out*. 
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Wtlbt,  Wtlbcoat,  a  night  gown,  vest  for  a  child  ;  generally 
of  flannel. 

"  In  this  congelit  seBonn  Bchfirp  and  chill» 
The  calloHT  are  penetrative  and  pure- 
Made  seik  warme  stouis  and  bene  fyria  hote. 
In  donbill  garmont  cled  and  toifleeoU"^J)ouffla8. 

Wtllbmbnt,  or  Wullbment,  a  pale,  sickly  looking  person. 

Y. 

Y.  The  use  of  this  letter,  as  a  yowel,  is  very  frequent  in  the 
diphthongal  language  of  the  North ;  sayaits^  oats  ;  ycU;, 
oak  ;  yearthy  earth,  &c.y  &o.  In  the  country  dialect  the 
Saxon  ea  is  almost  uniformly  pronounced  ^a.  In  a  glos- 
sary of  this  kind,  where  words  are  recorded  which  are  sel- 
dom elsewhere  written,  and  threfore  spelt  merely  for  con- 
veying the  sound,  there  ought  to  be  a  distinct  character  for 
y,  the  vowel  employed  to  express  t  long,  and  fory  the  con« 
sonant.  Thus,  at  page  72,  Vol.  II.,  a  mag-pie  is  said  to  be 
called  a  pyanot ;  and  at  page  26,  Vol.  II.,  the  preterite 
of  mack  is  said  to  be  m^yed.  Now  a  southern  would  not 
hence  learn  thaty  in  the  first  instance  is  a  long  ^  and  in 
the  second  a  consonant,  though  he  might  be  puzzled  with 
the  '  between  the  m  and  y,  with  which  the  difference  is 
there  designated.  If  y  consonant  were  accented,  it  might 
serve  as  some  guide,  though  not  a  perfect  one. 

Yables,  Yeblins,  Yeablesae,  Yebblesee,  perhaps.  /Se^  Ablins. 

Yaddle,  drainings  from  a  dunghill. — Cwnb, 

Yaitino,  or  Yeating,  a  single  sheaf  of  com.  Identical  with 
Gating,  or  Gaiting.    See  Gate,  or  Gait. 

Yal,  Yall,  ale.  Ay  in  this,  and  many  other  provincial  words, 
is  sounded  like  yaw. 

Yammer,  to  fret,  to  whine,  to  complain — or  rather  to  repeat 
the  same  complaint.  Also  to  cry  like  a  dog  in  pain,  or 
when  it  is  wanting  to  follow  its  master  if  shut  up  from 
him.  Germ,  jammemy  to  complain.  Swed.  ^*Ji»ra  ^,  to 
lament— ^'^Smmer,  lamentation. 
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YAiaoLBjVQy  making  a  loud  and  continual  noise ;  such  as  pro- 
ceeds from  contentious  women,  or  from  fretfiil  and  peevish 
cliildren.  The  word,  indeed,  stands  for  a  very  complex 
idea^  into  which  enters  a  combination  of  habitual  fretful- 
ness,  discontent,  brawling,  and  anger. 

"  The  binit  barlB  and  beria  in  thar  styis 
Raring  all  wod  forth  qahrynia  and  wyld  cryis, 
And  grete  flguris  of  wolfes  eik  in  fere, 
Touland  and  yammerand  griilie  for  to  here." 

DauffUu*  JBnHd. 

"  Come,  dinna,  dinna  whinge  an'  whine, 
Like  fommering  label  Maeky." 

8(m0,—Bob  Cranky'8  Adieu. 

Yan,  Ybk,  one. — Yancb,  Ybnce,  one. — Yansell,  Yensbl, 
one's  self. 

Yap,  apt,  quick.    Sax.  gep^  astutus.    In  Peirs  Plowman  we 

find^e^,  which  Dr.  Whitaker  considers  of  the  same  origin, 

and  explains  in  the  sense  of  alert  and  vigorous. 

"  Concnpiflcentia-camia 
Colled  me  abonte  the  nekke. 
And  seide, '  Thow  art  yong  and  yeepe, 
Fortolyrelonge 
And  ladieB  to  love."— 2%a  ViHon. 

Yap,  Yep,  an  opprobrious  epithet  to  a  youngster — an  ape. 
Yabe,  alert,  nimble,  fit,  ticklish.    The  word  occurs  in  The 

Mad  Lover  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  a  sense  not  very 

delicate  to  modem  ears. 

"  Good:  speak  to  the  mariners :  fiUl  to  it  ywrelVt  or  we  run  our- 
aeires  94Sfo\m±."^8hak.,-—Tempe8t, 

Yabe,  a  kind  of  hedge  formed  of  stakes  and  wicker  work 
extending  from  the  bank  towards  the  middle  of  a  river  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  An  extract  from  an  original 
writ  issued  by  Neville,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1440,  com- 
manding certain  yaree  in  the  river  Wear  to  be  removed, 
because  they  interrupted  the  navigation  and  prevented 
salmon  and  trout  from  ascending,  is  given  in  Spearman's 
Enquixy,  p,  36. 
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YiRK,  or  Ykbk,  to  wrench  or  twist  feroiblj— to  jeric. 

Yakk,  to  beat  eoiindl;,  to  correct  Eevtmly.  ItL  hreeiUi, 
polsare.    A  hTonrite  word  among  the  Tnlgar. 

Yabndt,  an  euth-nnt.    See  Arkut,  Awvdt, 

YiTB,  YiT,  Ybt,  a  gate.  Sax.  asat.  Both  Chancer  and 
Speiuer  nte  yate.  "Am  old  as  Pandon-fate,"  ia  a  local 
proverb  of  great  antiquity ;  but  Pandon  Gate — the  oldest 
of  all  the  fine  antique  towers  that  once  adorned  the  tb- 
nerable  waUs  of  Newcastle,  which,  in  the  days  of  Leiand, 
who  visited  them  three  hundred  years  ago,  for  "  strength 
and  magnificens  &r  paaaeth  al  the  cities  of  England,  and 
most  of  the  townes  ot  Enropa" — to  the  regret  of  every 
man  of  taste,  was  totally  demolished  in  1 79S ;  since  which, 
a  spirit  of  innovation,  has  attached  with  unrelenting  gripe, 
many  other  interesting  memorials  of  onr  former  state. 
The  antiquary,  who  rememberH,  with  kindred  emotitm, 
those  ages  that  are  gone  by,  has  the  yearly  mortification 
of  seeing  one  vestige  after  another  give  way  to  substitotea 
less  pictnresqne,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  better  adapted 
to  onr  present  wants.    Diversi  tempi,  diverai  costomi. 

"  >  Snfl^  me,'  Hide  TtaUia : 

1  here  uid  aee  botha 

How  s  spirit  speketh  to  helle 

And  blddeth  tuuipere  the  iniMt."— n<r«  Plowman. 
"  Pnl  lM«y  wu  Orlsllde  In  eTery  thiDg 

That  to  the  feate  ma  appertinent 

Right  mmiht  wu  ahe  abaiit  of  hire  clothing, 

Though  It  were  rude  and  ■amitel  ske  to-rent. 

But  with  gUd  chore  to  the  uati  ia  vent 

With  other  folk,  to  grata  the  mukiaeau." 

Chaacer,—T!it  CUrki'i  TaU. 
"  Tb>l  Hed  for  owtyne  mu  debate, 

Aod  thai  thaim  folonlt  to  the  vote  ; 

And  sleii  rd  thaim  so  thai  in  put, 

Bot  thai  thair  soli  bttrrit  fut."— TAa  BruH. 
"  Qnhtilr  the;  onaett 

Aj  in  tbali  galtt 

Thair  Is  na  iret 

Nor  dor  them  bjdla."— MoWond'i  Complaiinl- 
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Yatk-stoop,  Yat-stoop,  Ykt-stoop,  gate  post. 

Yaud,  or  Yawd,  a  common  name  among  country  people  fpr 
a  horse — Vkjade.  A  dmidical  temple^  in  Cumberland^  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  ^^Grey  Yauds,"  probably  from  the 
colour  of  the  stones. 

"  On  hia  grey  ycMd  aa  he  did  ride."— iUteonV  8c,  Songs, 

Yaud,  "Fie^ottcf,"  or  "far  yaud^^  is  the  cry  of  the  shep- 
herds on  the  borders  when  they  wish  the  dogs  to  drive  the 
sheep  at  a  distance.    Sax.  yoden,  to  go. 

"  Hey !  Bally  lad!  tar  yaudt  tax  yaud/ 
These  were  the  morning  soondB  heard  he. 
And  '  ever  alack !'  old  Dorie  cried, 
'  The  deil  is  hounding  his  tykes  on  me/  " 

Border  Mimtreley. 

Yaup^  to  czy  loudly  and  incessantly^  to  lament ;  to  yelp  as  a 
dog.  Tent,  galpen^  gannire  instar  vulpis.  Elilian. — Yaup- 
iNO,  crying,  shouting.  Sax.  Yppe^  open — ^with  open  mouth, 
as  in  hunger  or  wonder. 

Yaup,  9.  to  be  hungry. — ^Yaup,  a.  haying  a  keen  appetite-— 
hungry. 

Yeab,  used  for  the  plural,  as  well  as  the  singular ;  as  "  I 
henna  seen  him  this  twenty  ^eor.'* 

Ybarn,  9.  to  long  for,  to  desire. 

*'  The  golden  snn  his  glistring  head  gan  shew 
And  sad  remembrance  now  the  prince  amoves 
With  fresh  desire  his  voyage  to  persew 
As  Una  earned  her  traveill  to  renew."— £!peiuer'«  F,  Q. 

"  Qnhen  kirkmen  yaimU  na  dignitie 
Nor  wyfllUi  na  soverainitie."— lymlniy'e  CvmplayrU. 

Ybabn,  to  coagulate  milk.     Germ,  gerinnen^  to  coagulate ; 

or  probably  Sax.  yemcm^  to  run ;  for  it  is  commonly  said 

when  milk  coagulates,  that  it  rim  or  rwM. 
Ybabnino,  cheese  rennet,  or  that  which  curdles  milk.    Sax. 

ge-rwMMn,     V,  Lye.    A  plant  used  in  North  Tindale,  for 

the  purpose  of  curdling  milk  for  cheese,  is  called  yeming 

gran.    See  Kbslip. 
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YsATHBBy  V.  a.  To  yeather  is  to  twist  in  the  rke,  or  flexible 
twigB  among  the  stakes  in  making  a  hedge.  ^  Canst  steak 
nndyMther,  lad?*'  was  fonnerly  the  fiist  question  put  to  a 
fiumer's  senrant  offering  himself  for  a  place. 

YsAiSy  oats. 

"  The  oAti  wbieh  Umj  call  fiott,  are  oomBioiily  firit  eoiered  with 
waoir,'*  "Iforth't  m^i^flord  Keeper  OitU4fi>rd. 

Yebblb,  the  common  Northern  pronmiciation  of  able. 
YsiSy  you  shall. 

«  I  ganif  fhii  gftit  with  rldit  gnde  wUI 
Sehir  WftntoimeB,  tuie  ye  itil 
And  Hamelenes  the  enp  yHs  fill 
And  beir  him  enmpuiie." 

Lpndiay*s  ITiree  EeU^UU. 

Yek,  the  oak.    See  Aac.    **  He's  as  hard  asyek  and  iron" — 

a  common  Northnmbrianism. 
Ybld,  barren,  nnprofitable;  as  a  cow  that  does  not  give 

milk,  or  from  its  age  is  too  yoong  to  bear ;  or,  as  applied 

to  males,  not  ready  for  profit.    See  Geld. 
Yell,  ale.    Sax.  eale. — ^Yell-house,  an  ale-house. — Yell- 
wife,  the  lady  of  **  mine  Ao«f,"-— also  a  hostess  in  her  o^sm 

right.    See  Yal,  Yall. 
Yellow-towlet,  a  Northern  name  for  the  yellow  bunting, 

or  yellow  hammer,     ^iberiea  eitrinella,     lannsBUS.     A 

vulgar  prejudice  exists  in  Scotland  against  this  bird.      F. 

Jam.  yddfing* 
Yelp,  to  shout,  to  cry  out ;  as  it  were  like  a  dog.    See  Yaup. 
Yelfeb,  a  popular  name  for  the  avoset,  which  frequents  the 

sea  shores  of  this  kingdom  in  winter,  and  makes  a  shrill 

noise. 
Yebbs,  Yarbs,  the  Northern  pronunciation  of  herbs. 
Yebth,  earth  ;  both  rowels  being  pronounced. 
Yetling,  a  small  metal  pan  or  boiler,  with  a  bow  handle. 

F.  SdkXXk.  yetland. 
Yeuk,  YucK,  V.  to  itch.    Tout,  jeneiren,  prurire.   'Dxit.jeuken. 

— Ybuk,  Yeck,  8.  a  cutaneous  disease—jocosely  denomi- 
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nated  the  plague  of  Scotland ;  firom  an  idea  of  its  being  so 
prevalent  in  that  country.    See  Scotch-Fiddle. 

Yeukt,  Yuckt,  prurient ;  especially  in  a  sense  inadmissible 
here.     Yehin^  pruritus,  occurs  in  Prompt.  Panr. 

Yevering  Bell,  a  curious  hill  near  Wooler,  in  Northumber- 
land, where  yezy  ancient  remains  still  exist  on  its 
summit. 

YiFFEB,  a  long  fir  pole,  used  in  scafiFblding. 

Yisserdat,  yesterday. — Yissebneet,  yesternight. 

YoR,  your. — ^Yor-sell,  yourself. 

Yore,  the  ore  of  metal. 

York  has  the  higher  rack,  but  Durham  the  deeper  mcmgery 
was  the  reply  of  a  Bishop  of  Durham  who  declined  an  ele- 
vation in  the  Church.  It  has  now  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb in  the  North. 

YouL,  Yowi.,  to  cry,  to  howl.  Isl.  gcla^  nlulare.  The  super- 
stitious are  much  afraid  when  they  hear  a  dog  yoii^  near 
their  dwellings  and  consider  it  a  prediction  of  an  early 
death  in  some  of  the  family.  This  is  a  very  old  article  of 
popular  belief. 

YouT,  to  cry,  to  roar.    Tent,  in^ten^  vociferari. 

Youth,  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  vigorous  age ;  as,  '^he  is 
a  fine  old  youth** 

Yow,  YowE,  a  ewe.    Sax.  eowa^  ovis  foemina. 

YuLB,  the  time  of  Christmas — a  festival  observed  among  the 
northern  nations  long  before  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity. The  feast  was  evidently,  in  its  origin,  in  honour  of 
the  Sun's  passing  the  winter  solstice.  The  Romans  at 
this  period  of  the  year  also  celebrated  the  Saturnalia.  The 
Greenlanders  still  keep  a  feast  to  testify  their  joy  at  the 
return  of  the  sun  to  the  Northern  hemisphere.  F.  Crantz, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  176.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  etymon  ought  to  be  preferred.  The  chief  cognate 
terms  are  Su.-Grot.  and  Swed.  juL  Dan.  juid.  Isl.  jol. 
Sax.  geola.    Tent.  joel. 
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"  Welcome  yol,  thon  mery  man. 
In  werehepe  of  thia  holy  day." 

From  a  Chriatmat  Carols  eaUed  "  Welcome  Tol,'' 
in  RU,  A.  B. 

**  She  might  have  heen  ane  menstnl  againis  yule." 

CfomplaynC  <ifthe  Papingo. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  English  plenty  and  hospitality, 
the  festivities  at  Christmas  were  universally  felt  and  en^ 
joyed  by  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  humblest  of  the  poor 
to  the  mightiest  of  the  rich ;  and  this,  otherwise  gloomy 
and  desolate,  was  the  season  of  social  indulgence  ;  or,  as 
the  poet  has  more  aptly  termed  it, 

"  The  long  night  of  revelry  and  ease.'* 

This  cheerful  conviviality  and  friendly  intercourse,  it  is 
pleasing  to  remark,  are  not  altogether  driven  from  your 
yule  fire-sides  in  the  North ;  though  the  superstitious 
observances,  which  used  to  be  celebrated,  are  now  grown 
rare,  if  not  entirely  discontinued.  A  writer  in  the  Quar^ 
terly  Review  (Sept*  1835,  p.  SOTy)  says,  **  Much  has 
been  written,  to  little  purpose,  respecting  the  origin  of 
yuk."  Dr.  Jamieson,  however,  has  amassed  a  fund  of 
curious  information  respecting  it.  And,  amongst  other 
things,  says,  ^*  it  is  believed  by  some  that,  if  one  were  to 
go  into  the  cow-house  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (on  yuU 
e'en),  all  the  cattle  would  be  seen  to  kneel.  This  wild  idea 
seems  to  refer  to  our  Lord's  being  bom  in  a  stable."     This 

belief  is  not  confined  to  Scotland ;  on  the  English  Border 
it  is  still  by  many  an  article  of  faith. 

YuLB-CANDLE,  a  large  mould-candle,  lighted  and  set  on  the 
supper-table  on  Christmas  eve.  It  is  considered  unlucky 
to  snuff  it  until  the  conclusion  of  the  repast.  This  custom, 
no  doubt,  originated  in  times  of  heathenism.  It  bears 
great  resemblance  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  which  lights  were  used. 

YuLE-CLOo,  a  large  block  or  log  of  wood,  sometimes  the  root 
of  a  tree,  laid  on  the  fire  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  kept 
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barning  all  the  following  day,  or  longer,  if  possible.  The 
yule  clog  is  still  burnt  in  many  farm-hoases  and  kitchens 
in  the  North  of  England ;  and  there  are  several  supersti- 
tions connected  with  it  among  the  peasantry.  A  portion 
of  the  old  clog  of  the  preceding  year  is  sometimes  saved  to 
light  up  the  new  block  at  the  next  Christmas,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  &mily  from  harm  in  the  mean  time-  Herrick,  a 
minute  describer  of  the  superstitions  of  his  times,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  custom,  says, 

"  Gome  bring  with  a  noise. 
My  merrie,  merrie  boys, 

The  ChristnuM  log  to  the  firing: 
While  my  good  dame  she 
Bids  ye  all  he  foee. 

And  drink  to  yonr  heart's  desiring." 

Cerenumieifor  OiriitmoiH. 

**  Part  must  he  kept  wherewith  to  teend, 
The  ChrUtmas  Log  next  yeare ; 
And  where  'tis  safely  kept,  the  Fiend 
Can  do  no  mischiefe  (there)." 

Ceremonietfwr  CandUmoiH  Day, 

**  TuU  sits  upon  YuU-dog 
With  a  white  feather  in  his  cap 

Red  Rose,  when  wilt  thou  spring?" 

AnderU  BaUad. 

As  knowledge  advances,  superstition  almost  necessarily 
recedes.  Yet  even  now-— extensively  as  rational  education 
and  intelligence  are  diffusing  among  every  rank  of  society, 
and  rapid  as  has  been  '^the  march  of  intellect" — ^many 
grave  and  sensible  persons,  though  ashamed  to  own  a  belief 
in  supernatural  agency  of  any  sort,  are  still  so  far  in- 
fluenced in  their  manner  of  thinking,  as  to  be  uncomfort- 
able in  the  idea  of  entirely  neglecting  the  superstitious 
notions  imbibed  in  early  life.  They  affect  to  doubt  what, 
in  their  hearts,  they  believe  and  are  afraid  of.  Such  is 
ever  the  despotism  of  the  imagination  over  minds  imper- 
fectly cultivated.  No  extent  to  which  national  education 
VOL.  n.  I  i 
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can  be  carried  can  extirpate  superstitions,  so  long  as  cre- 
dulity is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  human  mind. 

YuLB-DOUOH,  a  Christmas  cake^  or  rather  a  little  image  of 
paste  studded  with  currants,  and  baked  for  children  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  intended,  originally,  perhaps,  for 
a  figure  of  the  child  Jesus,  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  V. 
Ihre,  .^ti/^roci— €Uid  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  410. 

YuLS-OAMBS,  gambols  customary  during  the  hilarity  of  Christ- 
mas. 

YuLE-PLOuoH,  a  name  for  the  Christmas  Pageant  described 
under  Fool-plough. 

YuRB,  the  udder  of  an  animal.    Dan.  ywr,  a  dug.    Dut.  ujer^ 


THE  END. 
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